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PEEFACE. 


TsE  OBJECT  which  it  was  proposed  to  accomplish  by  the  publication  of  this 
Tbbasubt  op  Botany,  was  to  bring  t(^ther,  into  the  form  of  a  Dictionary, 
a  concise  account  of  all  the  Plants  concerning  which  a  general  reader  was 
likely  to  seek  for  information ;  adding  thereto,  where  practicable,  longer 
notices  of  the  more  remarkable  species,  together  with  such  popular  matter 
as  would  give  interest  to  the  otherwise  dry  technical  character  of  generic 
or  specific  descriptions.  This  information  was  to  be  diversified  by  wood- 
cuts, and  illustrated  by  views  of  scenery,  representing  the  peculiar  physio- 
gnomy of  vegetation  in  djfiferent  parts  of  the  world. 

The  genera  under  which  botanists  have  arranged  the  subjects  of  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom  are  however,  as  is  well  known,  so  numerous,  that  they  could 
not  be  all  included  in  a  moderate-sized  textbook  like  the  present ;  and 
hence  selection  became  a  necessity.  In  the  choice  of  subjects,  it  has  been 
made  an  especial  object  that  none  of  the  more  important  plants,  whether 
in  regard  to  their  utility,  their  beauty,  or  their  interest  to  botanical  students, 
should  be  overlooked;  although  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  a 
progressive  science  like  Botany,  some  omissions,  such  as  of  genera  firat 
made  known  or  brought  into  notice  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  must 
be  inevitable. 

What  the  Tbeasusy  op  Botany  really  comprises,  therefore,  is  a  short 
history  of  those  genera  of  plants  which  are  known  to  possess  especial  interest 
on  account  of  the  medicinal  qualities  or  the  economical  uses  of  their  species, 
or  by  reason  of  their  beauty  or  utility  as  garden  plants ;  while  to  these  two 
groups  has  been  added  a  still  larger  one,  comprising  a  selection  of  genera 
serving  as  representatives  of  the  whole  series  of  Natural  Orders  and  their 
subdivisions.  The  space  devoted  to  each  separate  genus  is  necessarily  brief; 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  medicinal  or  economically  valuable  plants,  of 
which  a  rather  ftiUer  account  is  given,  the  object  has  been  to  convey  some 
notion  of  the  characteristics  of  genera  or  families,  rather  than  to  attempt  an 
enumeration,  much  less  a  description,  of  the  species  of  which  they  consist. 
For  that  a  massive  Cyclopsedia  would  have  been  necessary. 

The  remaining  features  comprised  in  the  text  of  the  Teeasury  are— a 

Comprehensive  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms,  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Lind- 

ll  ley ;  an  extensive  selection  of  English  Names  of  Plants,  arranged,  as  far  as 
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possible,  under  their  substantive  terms ;  and  a  series  of  French  Names  both  of 
genera  and  species,  besides  a  large  number  of  the  Local  Names  of  plants  and 
vegetable  productions  in  different  countries  throughout  the  world.  In  the 
Introduction,  some  excellent  observations  by  Dr.  Seemann,  descriptive  of  the 
Plates,  serve  as  illustrations  of  Phyto-Qeography. 

The  style  which  has  been  aimed  at,  and  as  fiir  as  practicable  realised,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  several  articles,  is  such  that  anyone,  taking  up  the 
book  in  an  idle  hour,  may  be  able  to  read  a  page  without  being  reminded 
that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  plants  which  clothe  our  beautiful  earth  ; 
and  such  also  as,  it  is  hoped,  will  induce  in  him  a  desire  to  increase  his  know- 
ledge concerning  them. 

The  Nomenclature-in-chief  (that  is  to  say,  the  names  under  which  the 
articles  pertaining  to  genera  are  written)  is  that  of  Lindley's  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  or  Decandolle's  Prodromu8,M  fitr  as  those  books  contain  generic 
names  forming  the  subject  of  an  avtide. 

The  utility  of  this  epitome  of  Botany  depends  very  much  on  the  able 
assistance  which  has  been  afforded,  in  carrying  out  the  plan  thus  briefly 
sketched,  by  the  various  gentlemen^  well-known  in  their  several  walks  of 
the  science,  who  consented  to  become  contributors.  The  following  list  of 
their  names,  with  the  signatures  adopted,  will  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  value  of  their  communications.  The  whole  of  the  articles,  of  what- 
ever kind,  without  signatures  are  editorial: — 


Professor  Balfour— [J.  H.  B.] 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley— [M.  J.  R] 
Mr.  A.  A.  Black-[A.  A.  R] 
Mr.  W.  B.  Booth-CW.  B.  B.] 
Professor  Buckman— [J.  B.] 
Mr.  W.  Oarruthers— [W.  C] 
Mr.  B.  Clarke— [B.  C] 
Professor  Dickie- [G.  D.] 
Mr.  W.'b.  Hem8ley-[W.  R  H.] 


Mr.  R  Heward— [R.  H.] 
Rev.  C.  A.  Johns— [C.  A.  J.] 
Dr.  Masters— [M.  T.  M.] 
Dr.  Moore— [D.  M.] 
Dr.  Seemann— [B.  8.] 
Mr.A.Smith-[A.S.J 
Mr.  J.  T.  Syme— [J.  T.  S.] 
Mr.  R.  Thompson— [R.  T.] 
Mr.  W.  Thompson— [W.  T.] 


In  the  preparation  of  the  Illustrations,  the  work  has  had  the  advantage  of 
the  admirable  botanical  and  artistic  talent  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Fitch,  by  whom  the 
very  expressive  though  diminished  woodcut  figures  have  been  drawn.  These 
have  been  engraved  with  great  fidelity  by  Mr.  R  Branston ;  while  the  Plates, 
reduced  by  Mr.  Adlard  fh>m  well-known  originals,  are  no  less  fiiithful  as 
pictures  of  the  aspects  of  vegetation  in  other  lands. 

The  length  of  time  which  is  taken  up  in  the  passage  through  the  press  of 
a  book  of  so  comprehensive  a  character,  and  into  which,  owing  to  the  small 
type  adopted,  so  great  an  amount  of  matter  is  compressed,  has  on  this  occa- 
sion been  unhappily  augmented  by  the  complete  fkilure  of  Dr.  Lindley's 
health,  which  took  place  at  an  early  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  work,  and 
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mot  permitted  him  to  witness  its  completion— for  his  labours,  till  lately 
unceasingly  devoted  to  the  science  of  which  he  stood  as  one  of  the 
l^fatiest  pillars,  were  stayed  by  the  stroke  of  death  shortly  after  this  page 
.  passed  into  the  printer's  hands.  The  plan  of  the  book  had,  indeed,  been 
fected  under  his  superrision,  but  he  was  unable  to  continue  his  editorial 
)ars  beyond  letter  G ;  and  the  superintendence  of  the  subsequent  portion 
I  devolved  entirely  upon  the  writer  of  these  sorrowing  words,  who  is  de- 
arous  of  expressiiif?  not  only  his  own  keenly-felt  sense  of  personal  bereave- 
ment, but  the  still  greater  blow  which  has  fsllen  on  botanieal  science,  by 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  profound  expositors. 


In  a  book  of  so  multifarious  a  character,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that 
mistakes  do  not  occur— errors  as  to  matters  of  Ikct  as  well  as  errors  of  the 
piess,  notwithstandinK  that  both  have  been  guarded  against  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  Bditor  will  be  grateful  to  those  readers  who  mi^  be  good  enough 
to  point  ottt  any  such  errata*  that  they  may  discover,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  corrected  hereafter,  should  the  patronage  of  the  public  lead  to  the 
issae  of  a  subsequent  edition. 

T.M. 
BoTAHic  Gakdbn.  Chelsea.  : 
December  1865. 

*  One  •ueh.  aft  p.  731  (IIn«  S  of  art  McLUCSJi^  n»j  be  hare  polatad  oat,  vhci* '  riolal  *  lia> 
baca  printrd  for  *  rutaL* 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PHYTO-GEOGRAPHY. 


The  Platks  of  which  the  foUowinic  pages  furnish  explanattonst  have  been  prepared 
with  the  view  of  showing  some  of  the  more  remarkable  aspects  of  the  vegetation 
which  clothes  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  different  parts  of  our  planet.  From  these 
examples,  which  have  been  selected  from  «  variety  of  sources,  »  tolerably  adequate 
notion  may  he  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  luxuriant  and  dl versified  leafage  to  be 
met  with  in  tropical  forests ;  while  some  knowledge  may  also  be  obtained  of  the 
quaint  succulent  vegetation  which  is  scattered  over  the  rocky  arid  wastes  of  the  New 
Worid ;  of  the  scarcely  more  abundant,  and  much  less  developed,  clothing  to  he 
found  on  arctic  cliffs;  of  the  peculiar  tree-growth  of  the  Australian  continent;  and 
of  the  characteristics  of  various  other  well-marked  centres  of  plant  life,  the  peculiar 
features  of  which  ace  pointed  out  in  the  descriptive  notice  of  each  Plate. 


EPIPHYTAL      RHODODENDRONS     OP 
THE  HIMALAYA. 

(Plate  I.— Frontispieee.) 

[HBFBHKKCB. — Xh9dodendro»  Dathotuia."] 

Thv  focus  of  the  genus  Rhododendron 
seems  to  be  East  Nepal  and  the  Sikkim 
Himalaya  mountains.  It  is  there  we  find 
the  species  most  numerous  and  their 
flowers  of  the  greatest  size  and  most 
brilliant  tints.  The  genus  chiefly  prevails 
between  10,000  and  14,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  its  several  species  composing 
three-fourths  of  the  vegetation  above  the 
forest  region  02,000 .  feet).  There  Rhodo- 
dendron wood  supplies  the  native  with 
fuel,  and,  from  Its  tough  nature  and 
property  of  being  easily  worked,  with 
many  domestic  utensils,  poles  for  his  tent, 
stuols,  saddle,  bowl  and  spoon.  The  bark 
is  used  as  that  of  the  birch  is  In  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  the  leaves  serve  as  plates  and 
wrappers  for  butter,  curd,  and  cheese.  It 
is  the  traveller's  constant  companion 
throughout  every  day's  march;  on   the 


right  hand  and  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
devious  path,  the  old  trees  and  bushes  are 
seen  breast  high  or  branching  overhead. 
Whilst  the  seedlings  cover  every  mospy 
bank.  At  13,000  feet  the  flanks  of  the 
snowy  mountains  glow  with  the  blond-red 
blossoms  of  Rhododendron  fxtlgens,  whilst 
the  beauty  of  JB.  campanulatum  and  the 
great  elegance  and  delicacy  of  the  white 
bells  of  jR.  eampiflnearpnm  excite  the  more 
admiration  from  their  being  found  in  such 
regions  of  fog  and  rain.  Some  kinds  grow 
haoitually  as  epiphytes,  among  them  R. 
DalhoueicB  figured  in  our  frontispiece,  and 
one  of  the  many  noble  introductions  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
the  indefatigable  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker.  JB.  Dal- 
hotuiee  is  a  slender  straggling  shrub,  six 
to  eight  feet  high,  with  oblong  leaves,  and 
white  bell-shaped  fragrant  flowers  with  a 
delicate  rosy  tinge.  It  is  generally  grow- 
ing, like  many  tropical  orchids,  amongst 
moss,  with  ferns  and  ArmdecR,  upon  the 
limbs  of  large  trees,  at  from  6,000  to  9,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  a  region  of  fogs, 
moisture,  nnd  rain,  In  sight  of  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  tlie  Himalaj'a.        [B.  S.] 
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VEGETATION  OP  THE  CAROLINE  IS- 
LANDS, ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF 
WOOD. 

(Plate  II.) 


[Referbkce. — a.  Artoearmu  incUa ;  h.  Cala- 
dium;  e.  Pandanua  odoratiuimvu  in  fruit; 
d.  Crinum  ;  «.  Tpee-Fern.] 

This  illustration  Introduces  us  Into  a 
valley  of  the  Island  of  IJalan,  Caroline 
\rchlpeIago,  where„without  much  labour, 
the  level  land  has  been  brought  Into  a 
certain  state  of  cultivation,  being  planted 
principally  with  those  products  of  the 
island  which  furnish  food.  Bread-fruit 
trees,  bananas,  two  gigantic  species  of 
Catadium,  and  the  Tahltian  sugar-cane 
grow  here  so  intermingled  that  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
there  has  been  any  arbitrary  plantation  or 
not.  The  Bread-fruit  tree  (.Artocarpua  in- 
ciaa)  on  the  left-hand  side  Is  quite  a  young 
specimen,  just  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
The  plantains  and  bananas  of  this  place 
belong  to  four  varieties,  the  specific  types 
of  which  are  Musa  paradUaiea  and  Mtisa 
eapieatum.  Of  the  two  larger  Ccdadiums 
(flg.  6)  one  is  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  well-known  C.  macrorrhizumt  the  root 
of  which  is  used  as  an  article  of  food.  A 
third  smaller  species  is  the  Caladium 
escidentum,  the  Kalo  or  Taro  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  Pandanna  odoratissimtia,  the 
Screw-pine,  so  called  from  its  leaves  being 
arranged  like  the  windings  of  a  screw,  and 
its  fruits  having  somewhat  the  outward 
appearance  of  pine-cones.  Is  seen  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  our  Illustration.  Close 
to  it  will  be  seen  the  MoriTida  citrifolia, 
having  a  pale-green  foliage  and  a  whitish 
edible  fruit  of  poor  flavour.  To  the  most 
prominent  plants  of  this  Island  belongs  the 
widely-diffused  Draccena  terminalis,  com- 
monly used  for  hedges.  A  fine  Grinum 
with  massive  leaves  grows  isolated  about 
the  outskirts  of  the  forests ;  andalf aranta, 
growing  gregariously,  abounds.  Almost 
In  the  very  centre  of  our  picture  are  seen 
tree-ferns ;  and  just  above  them  the  Termu 
nalia  Catappa,  the  horizontal  branches  of 
which  form  distinctly  marked  stories 
around  the  erect  stems,  imparting  to  the 
tree  the  aspect  of  a  pine  tree,  and  to  the 
landscape  a  very  peculiar  and  well-marked 
feature.  [a  S.J 


ANTIARIS  AND  COFFEE  PLANTATION 
IN  JAVA. 

(Plate  III.) 

A  glance  at  onr  Illustration,  taken  from 
Blume's  magnificent  Rumphia,  showing 
the  Arttiaria  toxicaria  or  Upas  tree  of  Java, 
surrounded  by  coffee  plantations  and  other 
indications  of  human  Industry,  at  once 
disproves  many  of  the  exaggerated  and 


fabulous  accounts  propagated  about  this 
famous  poison  plant  by  the  early  travel- 
lers.   There  Is  no  sign  of  the    extreme 
sterility  of  the  ground  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  poison  trees,  which  was   said  for  a 
considerable  distance  round  to    produce 
neither  grass  nor  any  other  vegretable. 
Nor  can  it,  with  such  surroundfngrs.  be 
true  that,  if  the  tree  be  pierced,  those 
standing  to  windward  would  quickly  be 
suffocated  by  Its  noxious  effluvia,  or  that 
birds  which  fly  over  a  recently  wounded 
tree  would  meet  the  same  fate.    These  and 
similar  fables,  Bennett  and  others  have  ex- 
plained by  transferring  the  odium  to  the 
marshy  and  unwholesome  exhalations  of 
parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  to  which 
state  criminals,  and  especially  those  of  the 
hiRhest  class,  were  sometimes  banished, 
and  where  they  speedily  died  of  uialaria, 
and  not,  as  the  vulgar  believed,  of   the 
emanations  of  the  Upas  tree.    The  poison- 
ous nature    of    the    ATitiaria   toxicaria^ 
stripped  of  all  exaggeration,  is.  however, 
sufficiently  powerful  and  deadly  to  make 
great  precaution  necessary.    Dr.  Horsfieid 
had  some  difficulty  In  inducing  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Java  to  assist  him  In  collecting 
the  juice  which  he  required  for  his  experi- 
ments, as  they  feared  a  cutaneous  eruption 
and  inflammatIon,resembllng,  according  to 
the  account  they  gave  of  it,  that  produced 
by  the  Rhua  vemix  of  Japan,  and  the  Rhua 
radicana  of  North  America ;  but  they  were 
only  affected  by  a  slight  heat  and  itching 
of  the  eyes.    In  clearing  new  grounds  for 
cultivation,  in  which  the  Upas  tree  occurs, 
it  Is  with  difficulty  the  Inhabitants  can  be 
made  to  approach  the  Upas,  as  they  dread 
the  cutaneous  eruption  which  It  is  known 
to  produce  when  newly  cut  down.     But- 
except  when  the  tree  Is  largely  wounded, 
or  when  It  is  felled,  by  which  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  juice  is  disengaered, 
the  effluvia  of  which,  mixing  with  the 
atmosphere,  affect  persons  exposed  to  it 
with  the  symptomsjust  mentioned,the  tree 
may  be  approached  and  ascended  like  the 
other  common  trees  of  the  forests.  [B.  S.] 


VEGETATION  OF  BAMBOOS  IN 
JAVA. 

(Plate  IV.) 

Those  who  compare  the  small  meadow 
grasses  of  northern  «x)untrles  with  the  tall 
cocoa-nut  trees  of  the  tropics  will  probably 
think  it  fanciful  that  botanists  should 
proclaim  the  plebeian  grasses  to  approach 
in  their  external  structure,  as  well  as  their 
Internal  organisation,  nearest  to  the  palms, 
termed  by  the  illustrious  Linnaeus,  the 
Princes  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  But 
this  dictum  of  science  will  appear  less 
fanciful  when  the  huge  bamboo,  as  the 
noblest  representative  of  the  grasses,  with 
Its  tree-like  trunk  fit  for  fuel  and  buUding 
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and  its  light  feathery  foliage,  is 
by  the  side  of  some  small  rattaii  as 
representative  of  the  palms.  Indeed 
are  regarded  by  many  eminent 
ists  as  a  sort  of  palm  of  lower  grade. 
la  habit  the  two  natural  orders  have  much 
fa  common  :  their  leaves  are  formed  upon 
exactly  the  same  plan,  the  only  difference 
being  that  those  of  the  palms  are  generally 
<not  always)  divided.  Even  the  siliceous 
secretions  so  characteristic  of  grasses,  are 
obaerrable  in  rattans ;  whilst  about  their 
flowers,  it  may  be  said  that  those  of  the 
grasses  are  those  of  the  palms,  with  the 
floral  envelopes  removed  and  only  the 
braces  remaining.  The  group  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  our  plate  affords  a  good 
illostration  of  the  manner  in  which  bam- 
boos grow.  They  delight  in  humid  locali- 
ties, and  are  the  ornament  of  most  tropical 
rirers,  often  forming  impenetrable  thick- 
eta,  the  favourite  retreat  of  wild  animals. 
Their  young  shoots  come  up  like  aspara- 
gas.  and  in  many  Eastern  countries  are 
picked  and  preserved.  The  growth  of  the 
seem  Is  rapid  in  the  extreme.  Bambiua 
giganUa  was  found  to  grow  25  feet 
9  inches  in  length  during  the  thirty-one 
days  of  July,  1833,  when  it  was  measured 
In  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden ;  and  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasgow  the  same 
plant  was  ascertained  to  rise  one  foot  in 
twenty-four  hours:  so  that  an  attentive 
observer  could  actually  see  a  bamboo  grow 
as  plainly  as  he  could  see  the  movements 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  [B.  S.] 


VEGETATION  OP  NEW  SOUTH 
\\      WALES,  NEAR   POUT  JACKSON. 


(Plate  V.) 
Banktia;  b.  Xantkorrhna.'] 


[BnrntXHCK. 

The  view  here  presented  is  that  of  Port 
Jnekstm  as  it  was  when  the  illustrious 
Bauer  visited  it,  rather  than  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  when  Sydney  has  become  a 
large  magniflcent  city,  and  its  wealthy 
inhabitants  have  scattered  elegant  villas 
and  country-seats  all  over  the  neighbour- 
hood, when  thousands  of  Araucarieu  have 
been  planted  to  give  variety  to  the  mono- 
tony  of  the  Australian  vegetation,  and 
when  foreign  trees,  shrubs,  and  weeds  are 
as  fast  taking  the  place  of  native  produc- 
tions as  the  white  race  has  usurped  that 
»f  the  black.  Yet  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  the  original  vegetation  left.  Even 
in  Sydney  itself,  much  that  is  seen  in  the 
parks  and  gardens  consists  of  gum  trees 
and  other  MyrUieecft  which  the  hand  of 
num  has  not  planted.  We  need  not  go  far 
from  the  town  still  to  see  BatUutofl  with 
their  thick  coriaceous  leaves  and  singular 
flower-heads  so  much  like  a  grenadier's 
cap,  or  to  come  across  the  much  more 
singular  grass  trees,  with  their  charred 


trunks,  grass-like  leaves,  and  tall  rod-like 
scapes  of  flowers.  We  can  still  revel 
amongst  leafless  Aciieiatt  Metrotideros, 
strange  forms  of  ProUacete,  and  Australian 
Bignoniaa;  visit  forests  where  the  trees 
shed  their  bark  instead  of  their  leaves,  and 
all  the  leaves  are  turned  edgewaj's ;  or  cast 
our  eyes  over  large  tracts  of  country  still 
wearing  the  same  evergreen,  or  rather 
brownish-green,  mantle  which  it  wore 
when  Captain  Cook  and  his  naturalists  first 
set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson, 
then  the  unknown  haunt  of  a  few  lawless 
savages,  now  the  capital  of  Australia  and 
the  seat  of  the  Governor-General.  Unger, 
in  his '  New  Holland  in  Europe,'  has  shown 
us  that  at  one  period  of  the  earth's  history 
there  flourished  in  Europe  a  vegetation 
very  similar  to  that  still  beheld  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  but  that  the  whole  of  it  has  l>een 
swept  away,  to  make  room  for  other  vege- 
table forms,  leaving  no  trace  behind 
except  what  is  recorded  in  the  great  stone- 
book  of  nature.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the 
vegetation  of  New  Holland  is  highly  in- 
structive. It  is  a  faithful  picture  of  what 
the  aspect  of  the  flora  of  our  planet  must 
have  been  ages  ago ;  and  on  paying  a  vi^it 
to  Australia,  we  are  as  it  were  transporting 
ourselves  back  to  antehistorical  periods. 
The  effect  which  such  an  inspection  pro- 
duces on  one's  mind  is  very  singular.  It 
kindles  within  feelings  of  curiosity,  but 
no  sympath}'.  We  delight  in  bright  green 
foliage,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  fruits 
with  some  kind  of  taste  in  them.  But  we 
have  here  none  of  all  that.  The  leaves  are 
of  a  dull  green  colour,  the  flowers  have  no 
smell,  and  the  fruits,  without  any  excep- 
tion, are  tasteless  and  insipid.  Not  a  single 
edible  plant  has  the  whole  of  Australia 
added  to  our  tables,  and  Europeans  who 
should  have  to  rely  upon  what  Australian 
vegetation  can  supply  for  theirfood,  would 
have  to  share  the  melancholy  fate  of  Burko 
and  Wills  when  they  tried  to  eke  out  their 
existence  by  eating  the  wretched  Nardoo 
seeds  of  the  Australian  swamps.    [B.  6  J 


FOREST    ON  GUAHAN,    ONE  OP  THE 
MARIANNE  ISLANDS. 

(Plate  VI.) 

f Reference.— a.  Fieu$  with  cuiipended  rooto; 

b    Cffcait  eiremaU$;    c.  Cordia ;    d.  Cycaa 

eird'nnha,  old  and    branched;    «.   Ceroera 

Odotfnmf;  /  Ginotio  Fieut;  g.  Slender 

*      leaTed  Panaaaiw.j 

As  far  as  the  Mariannes  are  represented 
by  Guahan,  the  most  extensive  and  south- 
ernmost of  these  islands,  they  are  at  once 
distinguished  from  the  more  northern 
Caroline  group  by  their  dry  climate,  which 
imparts  to  the  whole  country  the  look  of 
a  steppe.  The  month  of  March,  in  which 
our  illustration  was  taken,  is  evidently  the 
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dry  season ;  everywhere  is  aridity,  very 
few  trees  with  fresli  foliage  are  seen  in  the 
forest,  and  perhaps  the  third  imrt  of  all  is 
quite  leafless.  The  sea-shores  are  either 
kept  supplied  with  moisture  by  rivulets 
from  the  interior,  and  then  overgrown 
with  Bruguiera  and  other  Mangroves ;  or 
they  are  sandy,  and  In  that  case  distinguish- 
ed by  two  forms  very  characteristic  of  this 
Island— (^(xu  eirdnaUs,  very  common  here- 
abouts, and  a  shrubby  pyramidal  Oasuarina, 
which  is  again  met  with  In  the  upper 
steppes  of  the  interior.  Baaks  of  coral 
surround  the  shores  on  all  sides,  making 
this  larger  island,  as  the  high  Carolines, 
appear  like  mountains  risen  la  the  centre 
of  extensive  coral  plains.  The  plain,  shown 
in  our  illustration,  though  destitute  of 
springs,  is  nevertheless  covered  with  fine 
tall  trees,  and,  although  thorny  underwood 
abounds,  is  on  the  whole  tolerably  easy  to 
penetrate.  True,  there  are  occasionally 
considerable  thickets  of  luxuriant  CyeaSf 
as  shown  in  the  centre  of  our  illustration, 
a  few  old  trees  of  considerable  height  form- 
ing an  agreeable  contrast  with  this  rather 
chaotic  group  of  saplings.  Amongst  them 
are  a  few  branching  apparently  very  old 
specimens,  as  seen  on  the  left  of  our  plate. 
The  forest  trees  include  one  distinguished 
by  Its  slender  growth  and  thick  foliage  (the 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  ash),  which 
vernacularly  Is  termed  'Pal-pal,'  and  es- 
teemed on  account  of  its  extremely  hard 
wood.  The  same  remark  applies  to  another 
tree  of  similar  aspect,  the  leaves  of  which 
are,  however,  more  like  those  of  the  myrtle, 
whilst  the  bark  is  pale  yellow.  A  screw- 
pine,  Pandanus,  though  isolated,  is  rather 
common.  It  does  not  seem  to  differ  essen- 
tially from  Pandantis  odoratunmus,  and  Is 
conspicuous  by  its  slender  undulated 
branches,  and  long  narrow  leaves,  of  which 
tliere  are  comparatively  few  in  each  crown. 
Several  species  of  Cordia  exhibit  their 
gigantic  growth,  and  are  in  the  dry  season 
but  sparingly  clad  with  leaves;  here  and 
there  their  stem  is  surrounded  by  a  net- 
work of  creepers.  But  the  most  striking 
of  all  the  trees  is  a  huge  species  of  Fig,  the 
representative  of  the  banyan  in  this  place. 
It  differs  evidently  in  every  respect  from 
that  of  Ualan,  the  height  of  which  It  no- 
where seems  to  attain.  Its  comparatively 
tall  stem  has  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic 
bundle  of  sticks,  the  component  parts  of 
which  must  be  considered  as  being  curious- 
ly twisted  around  each  other,  and  grown 
together  into  a  compact  mass.  On  the 
upper  end  of  this  rather  conical  bundle 
spreads  out  like  an  umbrella  a  crown  form- 
ed of  fantastically  twisted  branches,  which 
has  numerous  fine  leaves  of  a  dark  rather 
greyish-green.  The  tree  seen  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  foreground  is  a  smaller 
species  of  fig,  the  aerial  roots  of  which 
have  quite  tlie  look  of  creepers.  Elegant 
ferns  cover  its  branches.  There  is  also  a 
species  of  Cerbera,  frequently  met  in  the 
Caroline,  Marianne,  and  Bunlne  Islands ; 
it  resembles  in  growth  and  in  its  leaves 
he  Terminalia  Catappa^  but  its  principal 
ranches  are  more  rectangular.      [B.  S.] 


CORAL  REBF  IN  THE  CAftOLUIEa. 

.     (Plate  VII.) 

[RxncSENCK.— a.  Myrtaeeout  trm ;  b.  Scmt^ta  g 
e.  Toum^oriia;  d.  Cocoa-nut  Palms ;  e.  ^  r- 
tocarpu$  ineimf  /.  Tount^ortia;  g.  I*a»~ 
datuLM  odorati$nmu$.2 

Imagine  a  chain  of  comparatively  long 
narrow  sandbanks,  hardly  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  having  a  general 
horseshoe-like    outline,    and     sheltered 
against  the  waves  by  a  coral  reef  surround- 
ing the  whole.    Everywhere  within    the 
latter  the  water  is  shallow ;  the  bottom, 
consisting  of  coral  sand,  is  evidently  rising 
and  gradually  becoming  dry  land,  so  thac 
the  open  narrow  channels  crossing  the  longr 
ridge  of  land  and  dividing  it  Into  several 
Islands,  will  in  ti  me  disappear.  The  presen  t 
view  represents  one  of  these  channels. 
Standing  at  the  extremity  of  one  island, 
we  look  across  upon  the  other.    On  the 
right  we  have  an  expanded  view  of  the 
reef,  distant  about  200 paces,  and  behind  it 
the  surf  of  the  ocean ;  on  the  left  we  be-  i 
hold  the  basin  of  unequal  depth,  surround-  ' 
ed  by  the  horseshoe-like  chain,  where  the 
prospect  Is  closed  by  a  few  islets  of  this 
selfsame  chain.    Such  coral  islands,  bnt 
recently  risen  above  the  sea-level,  exhibit 
no  trace  of  that  vegetntton  which  estar 
blishes  itself  on  the  older  ones.   The  flrsC 
green  appearing  on  the  hitherto  naked 
sand  invariably  consists  of  shrubby  Secsvo- 
Itu  with  small  white  flowers,  which  after- 
wards form  also  the  principal  brushwood 
of  the  shores,  and  a  specimen  of  which  is 
represented  in  thecentre  of  theforeground. 
The  rich  juicy  foliage  of  this  plant  may  lie 
well  suited  to  the  formation  of  vegetable 
mould,  in  which  afterwards  a  more  diver- 
sified vegetation  finds  a  home.   Kext  fol- 
lows a  Tounttifortia,  common  in  all  the  f 
Islands  of  these  seas,  which  assumes  more 
the  look  of  a  small  tree;  and  has  a  less 
bushy  habit ;  the  silvery  grey  colour  of  its 
leaves  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
fresh  light  green  of  the  SccBVcla.    A  young 
specimen  of  this  exclusively  littoral  plant 
Is  seen  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  fore- 
ground, and  an  older  one  in  the  distance. 
Close  by  will  be  noticed  the  delicate  foliage 
of  another  probably  myrtaceous  shrub  pe- 
culiar to  the  outskirts  of  these  forests ;  an 
old  fully  grown  specimen  of  It  is  seen  in 
the  foreground  to  the  left.    In  the  out- 
skirts of  the  forest  at  a  distance  are  found, 
besides  the  exclusively  littoralplants,  other 
half-shrubby  trees.     Two  si>ecimens  of 
Pandanua  odoratissimus,  so  common  in  all 
these  islands,  will  easily  be  recognised  by 
their  peculiar  habit.    Their  trunks  exhibit 
numerous  crowns.    On  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  smaller  specimen  to  the  left  are  seen, 
besides  the  low  Sccevola  and  the  just-men- 
tioned Myrtacea,  a  species    of   JBibiseus, 
with  cordate  leaves  and  dark   carmine- 
coloured  flowers,  which  either  occurs  as  a 
shrub  or  small  tree ;  and  above  it  a  Calo- 
phyUum,  which  in  other  places  becomes  a 
stately  forest  tree,  and  has  a  dark  green 
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Immediately  behind  It  rises  an 

.. cocoa  palra,  and  mure  Ui  tlie  rf^ht 

)t)ung  specimen  of  BarringUmiaaipteiosa^ 
^jie  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  of  this 
aslon,  hut  which  grows  less  freely  in  these 
«srd  tsfauids.  Groups  of  cocoa-nut  palms, 
trfUdi  snfTer  little  underwood  to  spring 
ap,  show  themselvea  here,  and  through 
tiMse  may  be  seen  the  other  end  of  the 
iitrest,  a  proof  of  the  limited  extent  of 
•aeh  an  island  as  this.  In  its  centre,  where 
tiie  accumulation  of  vegetable  mould  has 
been  going  on  the  longest,  stately  forest 
trees  have  already  found  a  home,  among 
them  a  large  Eagenia  with  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  fruits  about  the  size  of  a  large 
plum  of  a  pale  grreeii  colour  tinged  with 
Rd,and  several  bread-fruit  trees  (Artocar- 
fw  xMiwi)  of  considerable  height.  [B.  S.3 


VBGBTATION  OF    TENERIFPE,  WITH 
SUCCULENT  EUPHORBIAS. 

(Plate  VIII.) 

Onr  illnstntlon  Introduces  us  to  a  wild 
rocky  glen,  a  tiarranco,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands,  where  succu- 
lent cactus-like  Euphorbias  (E.  eanarieruis 
and  pi9catoria\  arborescent  ComposUcB  and 
SuMaeecB  are  the  leading  plants.  The  ve- 
getation has  a  glaucous  look.  The  Euphor- 
bia canariengiB,  with  Its  straight  stiff 
branches,  all  springing  from  the  root,  is 
generally  seen  on  the  top  of  rocks  and 
the  very  edges  of  precipices,  imparting  a 
peculiar  feature  to  the  landscape,  and  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  tree-like  Klei- 
wa  naiifolia  with  its  long  naked  branches 
crowded  at  the  top  with  tufts  of  leaves,  or 
Floeama  pendula,  almost  resembling  a 
weeping  willow,  and  seen  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  a  Kleinia  in  the  lowermost  right- 
band  comer  of  onr  illustration.  Pyrethrum 
erUhmi/oHumt  Conyza  sericea,  xnd  Periploea 
keviffaia,  are  three  plants  also  found  in  this 
spot.  The  whole  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  aspect  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  coast  region  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
where  herbage  Is  so  scanty  j»8 1<»  afford  pas- 
turage to  only  a  few  flocks  of  goats.  [B.  S.] 


VEGETATION  OP  JAVA— TREB-PERNS 
m  THE  FOREGROUND,  A  FOREST 
OP  AHEST ACTUM  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

(Plate  IX.) 

The  traveller  In  Java,  after  emerging 
from  the  coast  region  and  ascending  to  the 
height  of  4,000  to  »,000  feet,  experiences  so 


great  a  change  in  everything  surrounding 
him,  that  he  can  hardly  believe  himself  to 
be  In  the  same  island.  Instead  of  the  sul- 
try heat  and  clammy  atmosphere,  he  now 
inhales  a  pure  cool  air  which  exercises  a 
delightful  reaction  upon  his  spirits.  Moun- 
tain streams  of  delicious  coolness  are  met 
with  at  every  step,  and  a  bright  vecdure  is 
spread  over  hill  and  dale.  Our  illustration 
introduces  us  to  a  view  in  the  mountains 
of  Java,  where  a  large  waterfall  dashing 
over  the  edge  of  high  perpendicular  rocks, 
looking  like  a  stream  of  silver  from  a  dis- 
tance, diffuses  an  unusual  amount  of  mois- 
ture, and  favours  a  great  luxuriance  of 
vegetation.  Fetus,  especially  tree-ferns, 
those  palm-like  plants,  unrivalled  in  their 
grace  and  beauty  by  any  other  members  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  here  plentiful, 
and  attain  often  forty  to  seventy  feet  in 
height,  their  fronds  measuring  several 
yards  in  length.  The  background  of  this 
view  is  fliled  by  a  variety  of  amentaceous 
trees,  chiefly  species  of  evergreen  oaks  and 
Cbsfanopsur, growing  gregariously  together 
as  do  their  congeners  in  more  temperate 
climates.  [B.  S.] 


SWAMPY    FOREST,    WITH    BANYAN 
TREES,  IN  THE  ISLAND  OP  UALAN. 

(Plate  X) 

f  REFESET7CK.— a.  Spiny  Cyperaccoua  plant ; 
b.  Ficua,  with  root-eoTered  trunk ;  e.  Epi- 
phytal FreycineUa;  d.  Barringtonia  aeu- 
tangvta,  Toung  plant* ;  t.  Cordia;  /.  TAam- 
nopterU  aidu$,  notling  on  a  llg  ttem.] 

A  description  of  forest  peculiar  to  the 
tropics.  The  adjacent  ground,  just  above 
high-water  mark,  becomes  inundated  by 
the  high  tide  forcing  back  the  water  dis- 
charged by  rivers  and  rivulets.  A  soil 
thus  periodically  submerged  is  never  quite 
dry,  and  only  becomes  somewhat  Arm  by 
the  gigantic  roots  of  the  trees  occupying 
it.  In  Ualan,  these  swampy  forests  have  a 
twofold  character.  Where  the  underwood 
consists  of  the  HibUcua  tiliticeug,  they  a  e 
almost  Impenetrable ;  where  this  is  want- 
ing, tlierc  is,  under  the  huge  bower  formed 
by  the  crown  of  large  trees,  a  wider  pro- 
spect. The  underwood  is  composed  of  nu- 
merous small  trees,  the  crowns  of  which 
have  not  been  able  t6  attain  the  height  of 
the  larger  trees,  and  therefore  remained 
undeveloped.  The  greater  number  of  them 
belong  to  Barringtonia  aetUangula,  the  fine 
drooping  flower-bunches  of  which  are  often 
seen  on  the  ground.  The  stems  are  cover- 
ed with  epiphytal  ferns :  amongst  them 
Thamnopteria  Nidiw,  which  Imparts  a  strik- 
ing character  to  the  landscape.  No  less 
ornamental  are  the  Isolated  Freycinetias, 
which  In  Ualan  mostly  grow  epiphytically, 
and  are  shown  quite  in  the  foreground  of 
the  picture.  The  principal  features  of  the 
plate  are  gigantic  Fig-trees,  such  as  are 
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often  raec  with  In  these  forests.    Those 
here  represented  m»y  be  assumed  as  having 
established,  above  tlie  heads  of  other  trees, 
a  connection  with  each  other  l>y  means  of 
their  branches,  as  is  common  in  this  Icind 
of  plant  throughout  India,  whero  entire 
forests  are  formed,  the  stems  of  which  are 
connected.    These  latter  are  the  far-famed 
banyan-trees,  regarded  .In  some  places  as 
sacred.    Among  tbe  wonderful  phenomena 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  displayed  In 
the  tropics,  they  occupy  tbe  foremost  place. 
The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  these  trees 
is  their  aerial  roots,  which,  springing  from 
the  bark,  grow  downwards,  often  from  a 
considerable  height,  but  as  soon  as  they 
touch  the  ground  they  enter  it  and  form  a 
new  stem.  They  alao  have,  in  a  prominent 
degree,  a  tendency  to  grow  together  as 
soon  as  their  different  parts  come  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  by  which  is  caused 
that  extremely  fantastic  shape  generally 
observed  in  tliese  trees.    The  present  spe- 
cies differs  from  other  kinds  of  banyan, 
not  only  in  its  astonishing  height  (our 
illustration  shows  only  the  lower  parts  of 
the  stems),  but  eiipecially  by  its  drooping 
aerial    roots.    These   roots,  appearing  in 
bundles  of  tender,  originally  disconnected 
flbres,  gradually  grow  together,  and,  after 
reaching  the  ground,  increase  In  thickness. 
The  new  stem   thus  formed  soon  loses, 
more  or  less,  all  traces  of  its  original  for- 
mation.   Tbe  height  of  the  whole  is  so 
considerable  that  the  crowns  reach  above 
that  of  other  trees,  and  here  and  there 
form  as  it  were  a  forest  above  a  forest. 
The  spectator,  standing  below,  soon  loses 
sight  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree,  and 
only  notices  accidentally  the  connection 
existing  amongst  trees  which  at  first  view 
would  seem  to  be  perfectly  unconnected. 
It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  show  in 
our  plate  the  foliage  of  this  tree ;  of  the 
crown  little  was  visible,  and  the  leaves  are 
small  and  of  roundish  shape.  All  the  young 
saplings  growing  about  here  are  those  of 
tbe  BarringUmia    acutangiUa^  which    in 
these  woods  assumes  au  epiphytal  charac- 
ter, [a  S.] 


VEGETATION    OF    THE    CANARY    IS- 
LANDS—VIEW IN  THE  CALDERA. 

(Phite  XI.) 

[REFEREirCE — a.  Pistacia  aOantiea  ;  h.  Jtati- 
perui  Cedru$;  c.  Phoenix  dactyli/ira;  d. 
iMwrtu  indica  ;  «.  PiMiu  caMarUiuu-l 

The  Canary  Islands  are  covered  with  a 
vegetation  singularly  characteristic  of 
their  geographical  position.  It  is  neither 
strictly  tropical,  nor  typical  of  the  tempe- 
rate zone,  but  rather  a  blending  of  the 
forms  most  peculiar  to  either.  A  singular 
instance  of  this  Is  present  ed  to  us  in  Webb's 
▼lew  of  the  Caldera.    Surrounded  by  steep 


perpendicular  walls  of  rock  4,000  feet  hlgrh, 
that  glen  enjoys,  like  a  garden  consenrw 
tory,  a  teiui>erature  always  uniform,  al!oii| 
ing  plants  from  all  heights  to  flourish  lfl| 
company  with  each  other— the  Cauarlui 
cedar  (Junipenia  Cedrua)  from  the  nioalj 
elevated  mountain  ridge,  and  JT^'nia  n^ri^ 
folm  from  tbe  hot  coast  region.  Here  maf 
still  be  witnessed  the  strange  phenomenon 
of  date-palms  and  plue-treea  growing  in 
the  same  spot  harmoniously  together.  Leo- 
pold von  Bucb  doubted  the  existence  of 
this  vegetative  harmony,  which  had  been 
mentioned  by  Viera,  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  the  Canaries.  But  the  fart  is 
now  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  united 
testimony  of  Berthelot,  Webb,  and  Bolle. 
But  the  hand  of  man,  even  in  this  myste- 
rious, almost  inaccessible  workshop  of  Na- 
ture, the  way  to  which  leads  through  so 
many  dangers  along  yawning  precipices 
has  not  spared  the  *  Fawns  of  the  wilder- 
ness' banished  hither.  It  has  allowed  the 
Are  to  accomplish  what  the  axe  waa  not 
able  to  do.  In  September  1852,  says  Bollc. 
there  stood  only,  on  one  Inaccessible  rock 
near  the  Barranco  del  Almendrero  Araargo, 
surrounded  by  pine-trees,  one  solitary  wild 
palm.  Heine's  conception  of  the  longing 
of  the  two  trees,  so  beautifully  expressed 
in  one  of  his  elegies,  had  here  found  Its 
realisation.  '    [B.  S.] 


VEGETATION  OF  THE  CINCHONA  FO- 
RESTS OF  PERU,  WITH  PALMS  AND 
TREE-FERNS. 

(Plate  XIU 

The  valley  of  San  Juan  del  Oro  represent- 
ed in  the  accompanying  engraving.  Is  a 
continuation  of  the  ravine  of  Sandla,  in 
the  Peruvian  province  of  Caravaya.  In 
this  province  great  spurs  run  out  from 
the  main  chain  of  the  Cordillera,  and  gra- 
dually subside  into  the  vast  plains,  cover- 
ed with  virgin  forest  and  traversed  by  na- 
vigable rivers,  which  extend  to  the  At- 
lantic. These  spurs  form  beautiful  valleyB, 
such  as  that  of  San  Juan  del  Oro,  which 
was  once  famous  for  Its  gold  washings. 
Here  torrents  and  cascades  pour  down  on 
every  side  into  the  river  flowing  through 
the  valley,  and  the  mountain-sides  are 
clothed  with  the  richest  subtropical  vege- 
tation. Here  may  be  seen  gigantic  but- 
tressed trees,  festooned  with  creepers  and 
fringed  with  graceful  ferns  and  orchids; 
here  are  tall  tree-ferns,  bright-flowering 
melastomaceous  shrubs,  and  numerous 
species  of  palms.  Among  them  are  tbe 
tall  chorta,  with  its  hard  serviceable  wood ; 
the  slender  beautiful  chlralla  iEiOerpgS', 
the  towering  muruna  (IriaTtea)^  with  its 
roots  shooting  out  from  eight  feet  above 
the  ground  ;  and  an  Astrocaryum,  with 
thorny  leaves,  and  a  lofty  stem  thickly  set 
with  alternate  rings  of  spines.    But  the 
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lenlllngr  ye^etatlon  of  this  valley,  which 
tfwut  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  consists 
tflriaiits  of  the  cinchoiiaceous  order,  with 
ir  graceful  foliage  and  panicles  of  fra- 
pint  flowers.  Amongr  them  are  several 
vecies  of  the  CiTicAona  which  yields  the 
iMstimable  bark  of  commerce.  It  was  in 
these  lovely  Garavayan  valleys  that  Mr. 
aements  Markbam  made  a  collection  of 
dncbona  plants  for  introduction  into  In- 
dls,  while  he  caused  other  collections  of 
plants  and  seeds  to  be  made  in  Northern 
Pera  and  Ecuador.  Thus  the  culth'ation 
of  those  precious  quinine-yielding  trees, 
vhieh  were  until  lately  only  met  with 
irrowing  wild  in  such  valleys  as  that  of  Sau 
jnsn  delOro,  is  now  successfully  establish- 
ed in  our  great  Indian  possessions.  The 
cascarilleros  or  bark  collectors  are  repre- 
sented in  the  plate  as  engaged  in  packing 
the  hark,  previous  to  its  being  forwarded 
to  the  nearest  depdt,  on  the  backs  of  In- 
diansw  [B.  S.] 


VEGETATION  OF  JAVA. 
(Plate  XIII.) 

(RKFERElfCE. — a.  Paudantu  tati/oUua  ;  b  Erio- 
itudnm  indicum.'^ 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular  genera 
of  plants  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  is  that 
of  the  Screw-pines  (Pandanwi)^  so  called 
from  their    long  narrow  sword-shaped 
leaves  being  arranged  around  the  stem 
Uke  the  windings  of  a  screw,  and  their 
fruits  having  the  outward  appearance  of 
pine  cones.    In  many  instances  their  stem 
is  branched  and  tree-like,  and  in  several  of 
oar  plates   specimens  of  this  mode   of 
growth  may  be  seen ;   but  in  some  in- 
stances the  stem  Is  simple,  and  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  our  present  illustration 
will  be  noticed  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
robust  species  inhabiting  the  Island  of 
Java,  the  Pandcmua  lati/oHus.    It  grows 
here  in  rx)mpany  with  feathery  palms  and 
the  Briodendron  indieum ;  the  latter  easi- 
ly recognised   by  its   strictly  horizontal 
hraoches,  arranged  in  distinct  whorls  at 
certain  intervals  around  the  stem,  and  im- 
parting to  it  the  look  of  a  coniferous  tree. 
TTjere  are  very  few  plants  in  the  lower 
cnast  region  of  the  tropics  that  have  a  simi- 
lar habit.    We  can  only  recall  Terminalia 
Oatappa,  and  some  Myriaticaa,         [B.  &.} 


MOTTinPAIN  VEGETATION  OP  JAVA. 
(Rate  XIV.^ 

CRxncRKITCB.— A.  Katffiaia  Itoehvattni;   h.  Ya- 
%iUa;  c  Frejfcinetia;  d,  Stlltguea.] 

Few  spots  on  the  globe  support  a  more 
laxTiriant  and  diverslfled  vegetation  than 
the  island  of  Java.    It  1«  literally  teeming 


with  botanical  treasures.    Ferns  and  or- 
chids, palms  and  oaks,  bananas  and  nut- 
megs, vines  and  convolvuli,  and  an  end- 
less host  of  other  plants  of  which  not  even 
the  name  has  penetnited  beyond  the  circle 
of  scientlflc  botanists,  cover  Its  surface. 
In  the  illustration  before  us,  the  artist  has 
contrived  to  introduce  us  to  a  genus  of 
plants  which  bears  the  most  gigantic  of 
flowers,  the  famous  RaJfleHa,    Nature  has 
equally  divided  her  gifts  by  according  to 
the  New  World  the  plant  with  the  largest 
leaves  (Victoria  regia),  to  the  Old  World 
that  with  the  largest  flowers  (RajffUsia  Ar- 
noldi)  I  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  thnt 
both  these  plants,  notwithstanding  their 
prominence, have  only  been  discovered  in 
recent  times.  Hojflegia  Amoldi  has  flowers 
often  three  feet  across,  but,  alas  I  it  has 
no  leaves.    The  gigantic  flowers  are  seated 
on  the  stems  of  vines,  different  kinds  of 
Vitis  (Ciasvs),  fnnn  which  they  draw  their 
nourishment   pnraKitically.    The   species 
figrured  in  our  illustration  is  Jiagtetia  Ito- 
chusseni,  not  quite  so  large  as  the  flrst- 
mentioned  species,  surrounded  by  creep- 
ing Yanillaa,  Freycineiias,  ferns,  and  other 
mountain  plants.    A  Dutch  gardener,  M. 
Teysmann,  was  the  flrst  who,  by  carefully 
observing  the  way  in  which  RaJJleaias  grow, 
succeeded   in   cultivating  and   flowering 
them  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Buitonznrg 
in  Java,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
at  no  distant  day  we  may  grow  in  our  hot- 
houses the  largest-Powered  plant  of  the 
eastern,  ns  we  do  the  largest-leaved  plant 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  [B.  S.] 


VEGETATION  OF  NEW  HOLLAND- 
AN  ACACIA  'SCRUB. 

(Plate  XV.) 

Among  those  plants  which  by  beauty  and 
elegance  attract  our  attention,  the  Acacias 
occupy  a  prominent  place.  Few  genera 
are  richer  in  singular  forms,  or  possess  a 
greater  number  of  truly  ornamental  spe- 
cies. Their  graceful  branches,  airy  foliage, 
and  -numerous  often  fragrant  blossoms, 
have  made  them  favourites  with  all  those 
who  are  sensible  to  the  charms  of  the  ve- 
getable kingdom.  Especially  the  Acacias 
called  Phyllodinece,  are,  by  their  habit, 
their  curiously  shaped  and  highly  develop- 
ed leaf- stalks,  the  absence  of  true  leaves 
in  old  plants,  and  their  diverslfled  tints, 
even  if  destitute  of  flowers,  objects  of 
particular  interest;  and  although  the  spe- 
cies with  pinnated  leaves  do  not  rank  so 
high  in  this  respect,  they  are  nevertheless 
not  destitute  of  grace  or  beauty.  The  ge- 
nus Acacia,  though  now  considerably  re- 
duced, contains  upwards  of  500  species,  a 
great  number  of  which  are  peculiar  to  New 
Holland  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Indeed, 
the  Phyllodinea  are  almost  exclusively 
Australian,  only  one  species.  Acacia  Koa, 
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aa  yegetatlon,  affording  shelter 
It  tbe  sun  to  the  yonng  plants,  a 
of  Agaves  also  typical  of  Mexico, 
some  herbs,  are  distributed  over  tbe 
as  yet  the  roTlng-grouud  of  tbe  wild 
lian.  Tonng  plants  of  Ceretu  giganteuB 
in  a  globular  shape  for  several  years ; 
they  be^in  to  flower  when  al)Out  ten 
^twelve  feet  high.  We  have  actual  raea- 
lent  of  stems  46  feet  high,  so  that 
;re  is  nothing  improbable  in  Colonel 
lory's  disputed  statement  that  the  Cereu» 
kins  50  to  60  feet  in  height.  The  stem 
thickest  at  or  a  little  above  the  middle, 
tapers  upmurds  and  downwards^  It  is 
stly  simple,  but  tbe  older  ones  hare 
!b  a  few  erect  branches.  Both  stem  and 
iches  are  ribbed,  almost  fluted  like  co- 
rns, and  covered  with  bundles  of  spinea. 
le  flowers  are  produced  in  abundance 
the  summit,  and  the  fruit  has  a  crim- 
Bon-coloored,  sweet,  bat  rather  insipid 
pulp.  [B.  S.] 


BYPKS3SE  OR  DOITM  PALM-TBEE8 
IN  UPPER  EGYPT. 

(Plate  XVIIL) 

As  the  traveller  is  leaving  the  lower  and 
gndoally  ascending  into  the  upper  por> 
ttoo  of  Egypt,  he  meets  with  the  most 

I  ebaracteristic  of   African  trees,   in  the 

t  shape  of  branched  Palms,  the  famous 
Hjnhtent  thebaica.  They  are  seen  in  their 
full  beauty  about  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile. 
u  represented  in  our  plate.  The  contrast 
between  these  trees  and  the  rest  of  the 
pabn  tribe  is  rery  great.  VTbilst  most  of 
tbe  palms  have  a  straight  pole  to  which  at 
the  upper  extremity  a  number  of  feathery 
leaves  are  attached,  we  have  here  a  regu> 
Isily  branched  tree,  somewhat  like  a  screw- 
pine  or  Pandantis,  and  large  fftn-shaped 
leaves,  between  which  grow  large  bunches 
of  li^t  yellow  fruits  with  a  thick  mealy 
rind,  so  much  resembling  In  look  and 
taste  real  gingerbread  as  to  have  conferred 
open  the  palm  the  name  of  Gingerbread 
tree.  In  Cairo  and  other  towns  of  Egypt 
these  bnnrhes  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market-places,  together  with  dates,  flgs, 
nnuige8,and  other  produce  of  the  country. 
Tbe  wood  of  the  tree  is  used  for  various 
doinestic  purposes ;  tbe  seed  of  the  fruit  is 

I  eaten ;  and  tbe  kernels  turned  into  beads 

for  rosaries,  and  at  Kano  into  toys.  From 

the  hieroglyphics  we  know  that  it  was  cnl- 

Urated  more  than  4,000  years  ago  in  and 

aboQt  Thebes ;  but  though  always  a  leading 

tree  and  a  roost  striking  object  of  the 

Egyptian  landscape  of  the  Upper  Nile,  the 

,  A VpteMdoes  not  seem  to  have  exercised, 

'  ai  far  ss  we  know,  any  decisive  influence 

>  vpon  ancient  Egyptian  architecture,  like 

i'  the  date  palm  iPhcenix  dactyli/era)  and  the 
Delebpalm  (Borastusl  iBthiopum),  for  in- 
nance,  have  done.    The  peculiar  swelling 


of  ancient  columns  is  evidently  copied 
from  the  trunk  of  the  Deleb  palm,  of  which 
a  singular  bulging  out  is  one  of  the  roost 
striking  characteristics ;  whilst  the  capi- 
tals of  the  column  are,  in  many  instances, 
slavish  copies  of  the  crowns  of  the  date- 
palm,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ancient  temple 
at  Edfoo.  The  exact  geographical  range 
of  HyphtBtu  ih^aica  has  as  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. We  know  it  extends  considerably 
into  Central  Africa,butdo  not  know  exactly 
where  It  leaves  ofl!,  as  we  have  no  botanicid 
specimens  to  decide  the  question,  and  have 
to  depend  upon  the  information  of  travel- 
lers not  able  to  discriminate  between  this 
species  and  those  allied  to  It.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  there  are  more  than  one 
species  of  Byphtnu,  and  that  some  of 
them  at  least  have  a  straight  cylindrical 
and  unbranched  trimk,  like  that  of  the 
generality  of  palms.  [B.  S.J 


VEGETATION  ON  THE   ICE-CLIPPS  IN 
KOTZEBUE  SOUND,  ARCTIC  AMERICA. 

(Plate  XIZ.) 

The  soil  of  the  Arctic  region  Is  always 
frozen,  and  merely  tliaws  during  the  sum- 
mer months  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 
But  the  thawing  is  by  no  means  uniform. 
In  peat  it  extends  not  deeper  than  two 
feet,  while  in  other  formations,  especially 
in  sand  or  gravel,  the  ground  is  free  from 
frost  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a  fathom.  The 
roots  of  the  plants,  even  those  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  do  not  penetrate  into  the  f nizen 
subsoil.  On  reaching  it  they  recoil  as  If 
they  touched  upon  a  rock  through  which 
no  passage  could  be  forced.  It  may  be  sur- 
prising to  behold  a  vegetation  flourishing 
under  such  circumstances,  existing  inde- 
pendent as  it  were  of  terrestrial  heat.  But 
surprise  Is  changed  into  amazement  on 
visiting  Kotzebue  Sound,  where,  on  the 
top  of  Icebergs,  herbs  and  shrubs  are 
thriving  with  a  luxuriance  only  equalled  hi 
more  favoured  climes.  Therefrom  Ele- 
phant to  Eschscholtz  Point,  is  a  series  of 
cliffs  from  70  to  90  feet  high,  which  present 
some  striking  Illustrations  of  the  manner 
in  which  Arctic  plants  grow.  As  may  be 
seen  in  our  plate,  three  distinct  layers 
compose  these  cliffs.  The  lower,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  seen  above  the  ground,  is  ice, 
pure  ice,  and  from  20  to  60  feet  high.  The 
central  is  clay,  varying  In  thickness  from 
2  to  20  feet,  and  being  intermingled  with 
remains  of  fossil  elephants,  horses,  deer, 
and  musk  oxen.  The  clay  is  covered  with 
peat,  the  third  layer,  bearing  the  vegeta- 
tion to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  Every 
year,  during  July,  August,  and  Septemljer, 
masses  of  the  ice  melt,  by  which  the  up- 
permost layers  are  deprived  of  support  and 
tumble  down.  A  complete  chao4  is  thus 
created ;  ice,  plants,  bones,  peat,  clay,  arc 
mixed  in  the  most  disorderly  manner.    It 
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i8  bardl^  possible  to  imagine  a  more  gro- 
tesgue  aspect.     Here  are  seen  pieces  of 
peat  still  covered  with  lichens,  mosses, 
and  saxifrages ;  there  a  shoal  of  earth  with 
bushes  of  willow;  at  one  place  a  lump  of 
clay  with  BenecioB  and  Polygonunu  ;  at  an- 
utlier  the  remnants  of  the  mammoth,  tufts 
of  its  hair,  and  some  brown  dust  which 
emits  the  smell  peculiar  to  burial-places, 
and  is  evidently  decomposed  animal  mat- 
ter.   The  foot  frequently  stumbles  over 
enormous  osteological  remains— some  ele- 
phant's tusks  measuring  as  much   as  12 
feet  In  length,  and  weighing  more  than 
240  pounds.  Nor  is  this  formation  confined 
to  Eschscholtz  Bay.  It  is  observed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Kotzebue  Sound,  on  the  river 
Buck  land,  and  in  other  localities,  making 
It  probable  that  a  great  portion  of  extreme 
North- Western  America  is,  undenieath,  a 
solid  mass  of  ice.    With  such  facts  before 
us,  we  must  acknowledge  that  terrestrial 
heat  exercises  but  a  limited  and  indirect 
influence  upon  vegetable  life,  and  that  to 
the  solar  rays  we  are  mainly  indebted  for 
the  existence  of  those  forms  which  clothe 
with  verdure  and  gay  flowers  the  surface 
of  our  pUtnet.  [B.  &] 


HOLY  CROSS  ABBEY,  COVEKBD  WITH 
IVY. 

(Plate  XX.) 

It  Is  now,  thanks  to  the  Indefatigable  i 
labours  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  an  easy  tat^k 
to  give  a  scientiflc  man  a  clear  idea  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  flora  of  our 
British  Islands,  by  explaining  to  him  that 
the  whole  territory  is  divisible  into  six 
Kones  of  altitude,  the  super-arctic,  the 
mid-arctic,  the  Infer-arctic,  the  super-agra- 
rian, tbe  mid-agrarian,  and  the  Infer-agra- 
rian,  and  into  botanical  provinces,  the 
)>ouudaries  of  which  are  founded  upon 
physical  and  not  tipon  political  differences ; 
and  that  the  vegetation  comprised  in 
tliese  divisions  is  composed  of  so-called 
Germanic,  Scandinavian,  Iberian,  Boreal,  I 
and  North-American  types.    This  explana- 


tion, however,  would  convey  but  a  vague 
notion  of  what  the  vegetation  of  the  Bri> 
tish  Islands  really  looked  like  to  one  who 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  familiarising 
himself  with  the  nature  of  the  different 
zones,  or  the  character  of  the  types.    To 
conjure  up  any  idea  of  what  the  British 
flora  really  appears'  lilte,  we  should  have  to 
speak  of  waving  com  fields,  smilingr  mear 
dows,  sbady  lanes,  mossy  tombstones,  yew- 
girt  churches,  gloomy  pine  woods,  purple 
heather,  and  golden  furze— objects  which 
at  once  recall  scenes  and  aspects  of  nature 
familiarised  by  the  pen  of  the  poet  and 
the  brush  of  the  painter.    For  that  reason 
we  have  chosen  as  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
British  Islands,  Holy  Cross  Abbey  cov^ered 
with  Ivy.    This  ivy,  it  is  true,  is  not  pecu- 
liarly British,  but  diffused  over  the  whole 
of   Europe  in  several  distinct  varieties, 
some  of  which  have  white,  some  yellow, 
and  some  black  berries.  The  yellow-berried 
Ivy  is  confined  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  Is  the  plant  with  which  in  times  gcrae 
l>y  poets  were  crowned,  and  which  played 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  festivals  licldiu 
honour  of  Bacchus.    The  black-fruited  va- 
riety is  much  more  common,  and  the  one 
indigenous  to  our  islands.    Though  it  can- 
not claim  the  distinction  of  having  en- 
circled the  heads  of  poets,  it  has  furnished 
the  theme  of  many  a  poet's  stmg,  and  in 
no  part  of  Europe  does  It  thrive  with  sucli 
luxuriance  as  in  the  British  Islands,  espe- 
cially in  Ireland,  where,  favoured  by  a  hu- 
mid and  mild  climate,  it  ascends  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees,  covers  with  its  tliirk 
evergreen  foliage  rocks  and   walls,  and 
gives  a  picturesqueness  to  many  an  old 
ruined  castle  or  Gothic  abbey.    It  has  been 
mentioned  that  in  remote  times  our  Euro- 
pean Ivy,  J7ed«ra  ITeZte— at  least  the  yellow- 
berried   variety— was  brought  from  the 
highlands  of  Asia;  but  the  Ivy  which  flou- 
rishes in  Nepal  and  throughout  the  Hima- 
layas with  such  luxuriance  is  a  species 
quite  distinct,  being  covered  with  minute 
yellow  scales  instead  of  white   stellate 
hairs,  as  our  Ivy  is.    Our  Hedera  Helix  is 
a  strictly  European  plant,  which  may  be 
said  to  attain  in  Britain  its  highest  de- 
velopment, imparting  to  some  of  its  land- 
scapes a  striking  and  characteristic  pecu- 
liarity. [B.  SJ 
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ABACA.  A  name  given  In  tbe  Philippine 
I^n<l«  to  Muaa  textilU,  which  yields  Ma* 
Bllia  hemp. 

ABAOOPTERIS.  A  name  grlven  by  Fee 
to  a  gToap  of  the  socles  of  Nephrodium,  in 
which  the  veins  of  the  fronds  are  united  in 
nomeroua  superposed  angles.         [T.  M.] 

ABATIA.  A  small  genus  of  Lyihraceaf 
consisting  of  Peruvian  and  Brazilian 
tbmbs  with  greyish  tomentum ;  opposite, 
ihortly  stalked,  undivided  crenate-serrate 
leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of  rather 
HBaD.dull  purplish,  apetalous  flowers,  with 
lumerous  stamens.  [J.  T.  &] 

ABBREVIATIONS.  Signs  to  express 
particular  attributes  are  largely  employed 
by  botanists.  The  following  are  those  most 
In  use: 

g  =  male. 

9  =  female. 

^  =  hermaphrodite,  or  bisexual. 

i-^-Q  -  polygamous. 

^  9  =  dioecious. 

^•Q  =  monoecious. 

^  -  5  -  9  =  trioeclous. 

^or  O  =  annual. 

@  or  ^  =  biennial. 

%  =  perenniaL 

);  =  a  tree  or  shrub. 

00  =  an  Indefinite  and  considerable  num- 
ber of  anything. 

\  placed  after  a  person's  name,  indicates 
that  an  authentic  specimen  from  that 
person  has  been  seen. 

*  at  the  end  of  a  citation,  denotes  that  a 
plant  is  fully  described  in  the  place 
referred  to. 

V.V.  =  seen  alive. 

v^  =  seen  in  a  dried  state. 

«x.  =  seen  cultivated. 

vjp.  =  seen  wild. 

' "  "'  When  these  signs  are  placed  after  a 
number,  they  express  a  foot,  an  inch, 
or  a  Hue  respectively ;  thus, 
5'=  5  feet. 
6"=  5  inches. 
5'"=  5  lines. 

A  veT7  full  account  of  aU  such  signs  is 
given  in  JAndley's  Intro4uctUm  to  Botany, 
•14,11.384. 


ABELE  TREE.   Poptihu  aXba. 

ABEL  I A  A  small  genus  of  ornamental 
shrubs,  found  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
Mexico,  and  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Capri/olineecB.  The  species  are  of  slender 
branching  habit,  bearing  opposite  leaves 
and  terminal  bunches  of  showy  tubular 
flowers.  Tbe  genus  is  distinguished  by 
having  an  oblong  calyx-tube,  which  is 
connate  with  the  ovary,  and  terminated  by 
a  flve-parted  limb  of  foliaceous  segments ; 
a  tubular  funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a  fl ve- 
lobed  spreading  limb ;  foursubdidynamous 
or  nearly  equal  scarcely  exserted  stamens ; 
a  capitate  stigma ;  and  a  three-celled  ovary, 
of  which  two  of  the  cells  are  many-ovuled, 
but  abortive,  and  the  other  one-seeded 
and  fertile,  becoming  a  coriaceous  berry. 
A.  florUnmda,  which  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
is  a  very  handsome  freely-branching  shrub, 
naturally  rather  straggling  in  habit,  pro- 
ducing opposite,  blunt,  ovate,  crenate 
leaves,  which  are  smooth  on  the  surface, 
and  having  large  showy  blossoms,  which 
come  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  at  the 
ends  of  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  pendent 
leafy  panicle.  These  flowers  are  a  couple 
of  inches  in  length,  rich  purple-red,  tubular, 
the  tube  narrowing  at  the  base  and  enlarg- 
ing upwards,  and  Anally  spreading  out  into 
a  limb  of  five  nearly  equal  rounded  lobes. 
A.  rupestris,  a  native  of  China,  on  the 
Chamoo  hills,  has  shorter  tubular  flowers, 
of  a  pale  rose  colour,  and  forms  a  lovely 
dwarf  bush,  loaded  towards  autumn  with 
its  ornamental  blossoms.  The  few  known 
species  are  rather  objects  of  ornament  than 
ofutiUty.  [T.M.] 

ABELICEA  A  genus  of  ITZmocecs,  con- 
taining a  single  species  from  Greece  and 
Eastern  Asia.  It  is  so  nearly  related  to 
Planera  that  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to 
consider  it  as  a  section  of  that  genus,  sepa- 
rated from  the  true  PUmercB  by  its  smooth 
capsule  and  subsessile  leaves.  Both  have 
alternate,  ovate,  crenate-serrate  leaves,  like 
the  elm.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  or 
polygamous  from  the  non-development  of 
parts.  They  occur  in  axillary  fasciculate 
clusters,  the  inferior  flowers  of  the  fascicle 
1)eing  stamiual,  the  superior  hermaphrodite 
or  rarely  pistilline.  There  are  four  or  five 
stamens.  The  ovoid  ovary  is  one-celled  and 
one-ovuled,  and  crowned  with  two  spread- 
ing styles,  which  are  stigmatose  down  the 
inner  side.  [W.C.] 

ABELMOSGHT78.  The  name  applied  to 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  mallow  family 
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(MalvacecB).  The  word  Is  derived  from  the 
Arabic,  signifying  musk  seed,  and  was 
given  in  allusion  to  the  agreeable  odour 
of  the  seeds  of  one  species,  A.  moschattUt 
a  native  of  Bengal.  The  seeds  of  this  plant 
were  formerly  mixed  with  hair  powder,  and 
are  still  used  to  perfume  pomatum.  They 
possess  cordial  and  stomachic  properties, 
and  are  mixed  with  coffee  by  the  Arabs. 
In  the  West  Indies  the  bruised  seeds, 
steeped  in  rum,  are  used  both  externally 
and  Internally  as  a  remedy  for  snake-bites. 
A.  escuientus,  formerly  called  Hibiscus  es- 
culentuB,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  but 
naturalised  in  India,  furnishes  the  Ochro 
or  Gobbo  pods,  that  are  much  used  in 
thickening  soups,  for  which  their  abundant 
mucilage  well  fits  them.  The  young  pods 
are  gathered  green  and  pickled  like  capers. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
France  for  the  sake  of  its  pods,  which  when 
ripe  are  of  a  conical  shape,  covered  with 
hair,  and  about  an  inch  in  length.  All  the 
species  of  this  genus  furnish  excellent  fibre. 
The  genus  is  botauically  characterised  by 
a  deciduous  ten-leaved  involucel,  a  spathe- 
like,  tubular,  conical,  flve-toothed  calyx, 
spreading  petals,  one-celled  anthers,  a  style 
cleft  into  five  divisions  at  the  top,  a  capsule 
with  ftve  cells  and  five  valves,  whose  edges 
are  not  bent  inwards.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ABERRANT.  Something  which  differs 
from  customary  structure.  Also  a  group  of 
plants  which  stands  intermediate,  as  it 
were,  between  two  other  groups :— e.  g.  Fur 
mariaceast  which  are  by  some  regarded  as 
an  aberrant  group  of  Papaveracece, 

ABIES.  In  this  genus  of  the  cone-bear- 
ing family  iConiferce)  are  included  the  plants 
commonly  called  Firs,  in  contradistinction 
to  pines  (PtniM).  The  firs  are  for  the  most 
part  lofty  trees,  with  small,  narrow  ever- 
green leaves,  placed  In  two  rows  along  the 
sides  of  the  branches,  or  occasionally  tufted. 
The  flowers  are  unisexual;  but  the  male 
flowers  are  borne  upon  the  same  trees  as 
the  female  ones,  and  both  kinds  are  pro- 
duced in  catkins.  The  mature  female  In- 
florescence constitutes  the  cone,  which  is 
usually  of  a  cylindrical  form,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  woody  scales  overlapping  each 
other,  but  not  thickened  at  their  points,  as 
in  pines.  The  species  of  fir  are  remarkable 
as  timber  trees,  and  for  yielding  turpen- 
tine, &c 

A.  excelta  is  the  common  or  Norway 
Spruce  Fir.which  when  well  grown  Is  a  hand- 
some tree,  sometimes  reaching  the  height  of 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  dull  green  colour,  of  a 
foui>comered  shape,  and  sharply  point- 
ed; the  cones  are  cylindrical,  pendulous, 
their  scales  bluntish,  or  slightly  waved  or 
toothed.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  Norway, 
Russia,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Eu- 
rope generally,  thriving  best  on  a  damp 
soil.  Its  timber  is  much  used  under  the 
name  of  white  deal.  From  Its  trunk  exudes 
a  resin  commonly  called  frankincense, 
which,  when  melted  in  water  and  strained, 
constitutes  Burgundy  pitch.  The  young 
leaf-buds  or  shoots  of  this  and  other  species 


are  boiled  down  In  water  to  form  essen 
of  spruce,  from  which  spruce  beer  is  mi 

A.  balsamea  is  the  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir, 
American  tree  of  much  smaller  stature  thi 
the  common  spruce  fir,  with  flat  leav( 
whitish  beneath.    Its  cones  are  erect, 
yields  a  pure  form  of  turpentine,  call 
Canada  balsam,  much  used  for  optical  p 
poses,  and  for  preserving  certain  mici 
scopic  objects. 

A.  canadensia,  or  the  Hemlock  Spruce, 
a  native  of  North  America  and  Canada,  an 
from  its  abundance  and  eminent  beautj 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Anierii 
poets  under  the  name  of  the  hemlock, 
bark  Is  much  used  for  tanning  purposes. 

A,  Ficea,  the  Silver  Fir,  is  so  called  froi 
Its  leaves,  which  are  whitish  on  their  und( 
surface,  arranged  in  two  rows,  and  ha' 
their  points  turned  upwards.  The  con< 
are  erect,  of  a  greenish  purple  colour,  thel 
scales  provided  with  long  tapering  bracts 
on  their  outer  surface.  Tlie  beauty  of  this 
tree  is  such  that  Virgil  has  applied  to  it  the 
epithet  pulcherrima,  'very  beautiful.'  It 
attains  a  height  of  100  feet  and  upwards, 
and  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia.  Its  timber  is  not  so  much 
prized  as  that  of  some  other  species,  but  la 
durable  under  water,  and  from  its  bark 
exudes  a  resin  which,  when  purified.  Is 
known  as  Strasburg  turpentine. 

A.  Larix  is  the  common  Larch  fir.  Its 
needle-shaped  leaves  are  at  first  arranged 
in  tufts,  but  subsequently  become  separated 
one  from  the  other  by  the  lengthening  of 
the  branch  upon  which  they  grow.  They 
fall  off  at  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
cones  are  small,  erect,  somewhat  egg- 
shaped,  but  bhmt-pointed,  and  the  scales 
have  irregular  margins :  for  these  reasons 
the  larch  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  distinct 
genus,  and  called  Larix  europcea.  The 
wood  of  the  larch  is  much  prized,  and  very 
durable ;  its  bark  Is  employed  by  tanners, 
and  it,  as  well  as  the  trunk,  affords  what  is 
known  as  Venice  turpentine,  which  differs 
from  most  other  kinds  of  turpentine  in  not 
becoming  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  a 
considerable  period.  A  kind  of  sugary  mat- 
ter exudes  from  the  larch  in  summer  time, 
and  is  collected  under  the  name  of  Manna 
of  Brlan^on.  The  larch  attains  a  great 
size,  and  forms  a  most  beautiful  object  on 
the  mountain  sides  in  Swizerland  and  other 
Alpine  districts  of  Europe,  and  Is  much 
cultivated  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of 
its  timber,  while  its  pyramidal  form,  pen- 
dent branches,  light  green  leaves,  and 
purplish  cones  render  It  a  very  beautiful 
tree  for  ornamental  purposes.  Round  some 
of  the  meres  or  lakes  in  Shropshire  the  larch 
is  abundantly  planted.  Its  leaves  fall  Into 
the  water,  and  become  felted  together  into 
large  ball-like  masses  by  the  agency  of  a 
peculiar  species  of  Conferva.  These  larch 
balls  may  be  met  with  of  all  sizes,  from 
that  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  child's  head  ; 
they  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  are 
washed  up  round  its  margins. 

A.  Cedrust  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Cedrus  Libanit  is  the  well-known  Cedar  of 
Lebanon.    It  is  principally  distinguished 
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>  or  less  cyllodrietl,  and  of  email 
,  becomes  flattened  out,  and  as- 
ike  appearance ;  these  dilated 
or,   as    they    are    technically 
^'jplrlhMfrt,  fami  the  functions  of 
and  are  of  very  varied  form 
It    species.     They  are  al- 
tjAlced  that  their  edges  look  up* 
downwards,  so  that  by  this 
h|ikwea  as   by  the   arrangement 


■rgjit^hylla  (trith  phyllodes). 

IS,  they  may  be  distinguished 
I  Jeaves,  which  have  their  eur/aeea 
Is  and  downwards.  It  results 
Ifbignlar  position  of  these  organs 
rtrdfis  possessing  them  glre  but 
,as  the  liirht  Is  not  intercepted 
I  to  so  great  an  extent  as  it  is 
i  of  ordinary  trees.  This  peeu- 
•of  the  leaf  is  not  confined 
but  is  also  found  in  other 
trees :  e.  g.  Etualyplus,  At  the 
t  leaf-stalk  of  the  acacias,  where 
(branch,  are  two  small  stipules, 
)  iometlntes  represented  by  spines, 
rolaeacia  are  very  numerous, 
rtfiftused  in  the  warmer  regions 
A.  gwnvmi/era  is  found  in 
J^  Nemu  is  abundant  in  the  en- 
^Ibgaaaklr  Japan..  A.  {/landulosa 
\yloba  adorn  the  banks  of  the 
Borne  of  the  species  are  of 
ice,  as  famishing  gum;  others 
abundance  of  tannin,  which 
useful  for  tanning  purposes, 
Ine  as  astringent  drugs.  Gum 
F^gnm  acacia,  is  an  exudation  from 
[  of  acacia,  suchasA.  YereA;, 
fA.  vera,  A.  Adansonii,  and  others, 
It  part  natives  of  Arabia,  Bar- 
Ithe  East  Indies.  Gum  Senegal  is 
rprodnct  from  other  species  of  the 
le  Australian  kinds  called  Wattle 
^fiimish  gvm.  The  drug  known  as  ca* 
I  tl^  prepared  from  various  trees,  but 
specially  from  Acacia  Catechu^  the  wood 
ti  which  is  boiled   down,  and   the  de- 


coction subsequently  evaporated,  so  as  to 
form  an  extract  much  used  in  medicine  as 
an  astringent.  The  bark  of  A.  arabica  Is 
used  in  India  for  tanning  leather,  under  the 
name  of  Bubal  bark ;  that  of  A.  MelanoxyUm 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes  in  Australia. 
The  pods  of  other  species  are  likewise 
similarly  employed  in  Egypt  and  Nubia. 
Many  furnish  excellent  timber,  and  the 
flowers  of  one  species,  A.  FameaianOy  yield  a 
delicious  perfume.  The  pods  of  A.  coneinna 
are  used  in  India  like  those  of  the  soap-nut 
for  washing  the  head ;  the  leaves  also  are 
acid,  and  used  in  cookery  like  those  of 
tamarinds.  The  pounded  seeds  of  A.  Niopo 
are  employed  by  certain  of  the  Indian 
tribes  on  the  river  Amazon  as  the  basis  of  a 
snufE,  into  the  composition  of  which  lime 
and  thejoioe  of  a  species  of  Ooecultu  also 
enter  ;  its  effects  are  to  produce  a  kind  of 
intoxication  and  Invigoration  of  spirits. 
Many  kinds  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
in  this  country,  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers  or  for  their  foliage ;  some  few  even, 
such  as  A.JulibrUetn  and  A.  lophanthaf  will 
succeed  out  of  doors  in  warm  situations. 
The  name  Acacia  is  also  commonly  given  to 
the  locust-tree  of  North  America,  a  very 
different  plant.  See  Robivia,  and  Mimosa. 
The  aspect  of  an  Acacia  scrub,  which  is  one 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  Australian 
vegetation,  is  shown  in  Plate  15. 

[M.  T.  M.] 

ACACIA  BLANC.  (Pr.)  Sobinia  PMud- 
Acacia.  — BOULE.  Robiniaumbraculi/era. 
—  DE  CONSTANTINOPLE.  Acacia  Juli- 
hrissin.  —  DBS AINTE-HE'LE^NB.  Acacia 
veetita.  —  DESIBE'RIB.  Cara^ana  fryte^- 
cent,  —PARASOL.  Robinia  wmJbracidifera. 

ACACIA,  BASTARD  or  FALSE.  Robinia 
PeeudrAcacia,  sometimes  called  th^ocuat* 
tree.    —ROSE.    Robinia  hitpida. 

ACMSA.  A  genus  of  the  Sanffuisorbaeeee. 
They  are  small  herbs,  mostly  with  woody 
stems.  The  leaves  are  unequally  pinnate, 
the  flowers  small,  white  or  purple,  borne 
on  scapes  and  arranged  in  terminal  balls, 
or  sometimes  in  splices.  Their  calyces 
are  often  beset  with  slender  spines  which 
are  furnished  at  their  apex  with  reflexed 
bristles.  A.  ovina  is  a  common  weed  in  S. 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  Is  troublesome 
in  grazing  districts  from  the  bristles  of  the 
fruit  getting  entangled  in  the  wool  of  the 
sheep ;  it  is  also  a  pest  to  housewives  from 
their  adhering  to  linen  exposed  to  dry  on 
the  grass;  and,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
species,  a  common  appoyance  to  travell^s 
by  catching  ^heir  dress.  A  decoction  of 
the  leaves  of  A.  Sanifvisorba  is  used  in  New 
Zealand  as  tea  and  as  a  medicine.  It  is 
the  Plri  PIrl  of  the  natives.  There  are 
upwards  of  forty  species. in  the  genus, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate  regions 
of  S.  America ;  commencing  In  C^tornla, 
they  extend  through  t^e  Andes  (where 
some  of  them  reach  the  elevation  of  15,000 
feet)  to  Cape  Horn ;  they  attain  their  maxi- 
mum in  Chili.       *  [X.  A.  BJ 

"  ACALTPffA.  •  A  large  genus  of  Spurge- 
worts  {Euphorbiacea),  comprising  upwards 
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most  remarkable  species  Is  not  uncommon 
in  tbe  Mediterranean,  but  none  has  yet 
tieen  observed  on  onr  own  coasts.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ACETABXTLUM.  The  receptacle  of  cer- 
tain fongals. 

ACRXSJ6  or  ACRENE.  Any  sroal],  brit- 
tle, seed-like  fruit,  such  as  Llnnsus  called 
anakedseed. 

AGHAinA.  The  name  given  to  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  mallow  family  {MaXvacecB)t 
some  of  the  species  of  which  are  cultivated 
in  our  stoves  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
They  are  shrubs  Inhabiting  South  America, 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  &&  The  calyx  Is 
doable,  the  outer  of  many  pieces,  the  Inner 
tnbalar  and  flve-toothed;  there  are  five 
petals  with  appendages  at  their  base ;  the 
filaments  are  united  Into  a  splraUy  twisted 
tube,  bearing  the  anthers  on  the  summit ; 
and  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  a  flve- 
celled  fruit.  A.  Malvaviscua  is  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  Its  scarlet  axillary 
flowers,  and  Its  green,  heart-shaped,  sharp- 
iy-polnted  leaves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ACHARIA  A  genus  of  erect,  slender, 
glaucous  Cape  herbs,  belonging  to  the  natu- 
ral order  PapayacetB.  They  have  alternate 
deeply  trlfld  leaves,  and  axillary  unisexual 
floirers,  with  a  three-leaved  Involucel,  and 
a  campanulate  trlfld  calyx.  The  male  flower 
has  three  stamens,  alternating  with  three 
scales.  In  the  females  the  three  scales  Bur- 
roond  the  one-celled  stipltate  ovary.  [W.  0 J 

ACHE.  (Fr.)  Apium.  — DB  MONTAGNB. 
Levutieian  ojgicinaU.  —  DES  CHIENS. 
^Qttua  Cynapiwn. 

ACHE'E.    (Fr.)    Polygonum  avictUare. 

ACHIAR.  An  Eastern  condiment,  formed 
of  tbe  young  shoots  of  Bambusa  arumdir 
naruL 

ACHILLEA  A  name  anciently  given  to 
a  plant  'wherewith  Achilles  cured  the 
wounds  of  his  soldiers.'  It  is  now  applied 
to  a  family  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  of  compound  flowers.  Most 
of  the  species  have  deeply-divided  woolly 
leaves,  and  bear  their  flower-heads,  which 
are  white,  yellow,  or  purple.  In  flat  clusters 
(corymbs)  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem. 
Two  species  only  are  common  in  Great 
Britain : — A.  Ptamaca^  Sneezewort,  an  her- 
baceous plant,  a  foot  high  or  more,  bearing 
heads  rather  leas  in  size  than  a  daisy, 
which  have  the  disk,  as  well  as  the  ray, 
white.  This  is  frequent  in  moist  meadows, 
especially  in  the  hill  countries.  It  derives 
its  name  from  Its  alleged  property  of  ex- 
citing sneezing  when  pulverised,  a  virtue 
which  it  probably  possesses,  though  not  to 
an  extent  beyond  that  of  many  other  plants 
nndlstlnguished  by  special  names.  A.  Mil- 
l^ottvm.  Milfoil  or  common  Yarrow,  Is 
an  herbaceous  perennial,  with  tough  up- 
right stems,  more  or  less  woolly  deeply-cut 
jagged  leaves,  and  flat  corymbs  of  flower- 
heads,  containing  very  few  florets,  which 
are  either  white,  pink,  or,  rarely,  deep  pur- 
ple. Its  properties  are  highly  astringent, 
and  it  was  anciently  much  prized  as  a  vulne- 


rary. The  older  English  botanists  called  it 
Nose-bleed,  *  because  the  leaves  being  put 
into  the  nose  caused  it  to  bleed.'  Several 
foreign  species  are  cultivated  as  border 
plants,  and  are  conspicuous  either  by  their 
flowers  or  hoary  foliage.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ACHIMENES.  An  extensive  genus  of 
very  handsome  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
herbs,  furnished  with  scaly  underground 
tubers,  by  which  they  are  perpetuated.  They 
are  much  cultivated  in  hothouses  on  ac- 
count of  their  ornamental  character ;  and 
many  new  forms,  developing  greater  va- 
riety and  attractiveness  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  original  kinds,  have  been  obtained 
in  the  cultivated  state.  They  belong  to  the 
order  Oeaneracece,  and  their  most  obvious 
peculiarities  consist  In  a  flve-parted  sub- 
equal  calyx,  the  tube  of  which  Is  joined 
with  the  ovary  at  its  base ;  a  funnel-shaped 
corolla,  of  which  the  tube  is  somewhat 
oblique,  and  gibbous  behind  at  the  base, 
and  the  limb  spreading  flve-lobed  and  nearly 
equal ;  four  dldynamous  Included  stamens 
inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  with 
the  rudiment  of  a  fifth  ;  a  simple  style  with 
a  subcapltate  obsoletely  two-lobed  stigma ; 
and  an  ovary  coherent  with  the  base  of  the 
calyx,  bordered  by  an  annular  or  ring- 
formed  glandular  disk,  one-celled,  contain- 
ing many  oviiles,  which  are  attached  to  a 
of  pair  parietal  placenta.  They  have  fleshy 
erect  stems ;  opposite,  serrated,  often  hairy 
leaves ;  and  axillary  flowers,  the  pedicels  of 
which  are  not  unfrequently  accompanied 
by  little  scaly,  bulblform  tubers,  like  those 
produced  at  the  base  of  the  stem  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  genus  has 
been  divided  Into  several  by  modem  bota- 
nists, but  few  of  the  proposed  groups  have 
been  generally  received.  The  principal  of 
these  new  genera,  in  addition  to  Achimenea 
Itself,— which  Is  made  to  consist  of  erect 
herbs  with  axillary  flowers,  having  a  mem- 
branaceous entire  glandular  ring,  and  a 
two-cleft  stigma,— are  the  following : 

KoUikeria:  dwarf  herbs  with  a  terminal 
racemose  inflorescence,  a  membranaceous 
nearly  entire  glandular  ring,  and  a  stomato- 
morphous  stigma. 

Locheria:  erect  herbs,  with  axillary  or 
sub-panicled  flowers,  a  thickened  fleshy 
nearly  entire  flve-angled  glandular  ring, 
and  a  two-cleft  stigma. 

OtUhnickia :  erect  herbs,  with  axillary 
flowers,  a  thickened  fleshy  nearly  entire 
flve-angled  glandular  ring,  and  a  stomato 
morphous  stlgrma. 

Scheeria :  erect  herbs,  with  large  axillary 
flowers,  a  thick  fleshy  subentire  glandular 
ring,  and  stomatomorphous  stigma. 

Mandirola :  erect  herbs,  with  axillary  or 
sometimes  panlcled  flowers,  having  the 
glandular  ring  membranaceous,  and  com- 
posed of  flve  denatures  or  lobes,  and  a  two- 
lobed  stigma. 

Tydcea:  erect  herbs,  with  axillary  or 
somewhat  panlcled  flowers,  having  the 
glandular  ring  composed  of  flve  distinct 
glands,  and  a  two-cleft  stigma. 

Of  these  new  genera  Tydcea  is  the  most 
distinct  and  the  most  generally  accepted. 
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Achimenea  as  above  restricted,  consists  of 
two  distinct  series,  one  of  which  is  well  re- 
presented by  A.  coccinea,  a  species  found  in 
Jamaica  and  Central  America.  Tltis  plant 
has  slender,  erect,  branching  stems  a  foot 
or  rather  more  in  height,  furnished  with 
small  ovate,  acute,  serrated  leaves,  and 
axillary  one-  or  few-flowered  peduncles 
bearing  small  scarlet,  somewhat  salver- 
shaped  flowers,  having  a  broadlsh  cylindri- 
cal or  somewhat  swollen  tube,  nearly  equal 
at  the  base,  and  a  spreading  limb  of  five 
rounded  segments.  The  other  series  Is 
represented  by  the  Mexican  and  Central 
American  A.  longifiora.  In  which  the  stems 
are  also  erect,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  In 
height,  with  ovate,  acute,  serrated  leaves, 
and  axillary  peduncles  supporting  one  large 
flower,  of  which  the  tube  Is  elongated, 
slender,  curved,  and  deflexed,  saccate  at 
the  base,  and  the  limb  very  broad,  plane, 
and  lying  in  a  direction  oblique  to  the  tube. 
The  species  are  for  the  most  part  natives 
of  Central  America.  They  are  not  applied 
to  any  use,  but  are  much  prized  for 
their  ornamental  properties.  The  mode  of 
Increase  from  the  scaly  tubers  is  very 
curious,  every  one  of  the  scales,  when  se- 
parated, being  capable  of  forming  a  new 
plant.  The  name  Achimetiea  Is  also  a 
aynonym  of  Artanema,a  genus  of  the  order 
Scropliulariaceoe ;  its  derivation  is  unknown. 

[T.M.] 

ACHLAMYDEOTJS.  Having  neither  calyx 
nor  corolla. 

ACHOTE.  The  seeds  of  the  Amotto, 
Bixa  Orellana. 

ACH-ROOT.  The  root  of  Morinda  tino- 
toria,  used  In  India  as  a  dye. 

ACHYRACH^NA.  The  generic  name 
of  a  Califomian  annual  of  the  composite 
family  (CompositcB),  nearly  related  to  the 
better  known  and  much  prettier  genera 
Callichroa  and  Oxyura,  but  differing  from 
thenf  In  the  nature  of  the  pappus  which 
crowns  the  cylindrical  achenes,  and  con- 
sists of  about  ten  very  thin  and  membra- 
nous silvery  scales,  each  about  half  an  inch 
ki  length.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with 
soft  white  hairs,  whence  its  specific  name 
of  mollis.  The  stems  are  seldom  more 
than  eight  inches  high,  branched  or  simple, 
furnished  with  grassy  leaves  one  to  two 
inches  long,  and  terminate  In  a  single  head 
of  flowers  half  an  Inch  across,  with  purple 
inconspicuous  florets.  The  plant  has  also 
been  called  Lepidoatephanua  madioides.  It 
has  been  cultivated  at  Eew.        [A  A.  B.] 

ACHYRANTHEa  A  genus  of  Amaran- 
thaceoe,  found  In  the  tropical  and  sub-tropi- 
cal districts  of  the  OldWorld  and  consisting 
of  erect,  procumbent,  or  sometimes  climb- 
ing trees  and  shrubs,  many  of  them  being 
troublesome  weeds  In  cultivated  grounds. 
The  flowers  are  in  loose  spikes,  hermaphro- 
dite, and  have  three  spinous  bracts.  The 
calyx  consists  of  five,  rarely  four,  sepals. 
The  stamens,  the  same  In  number  as  the 
sepals,  are  united  at  their  bases  into  a  cup. 
llie  one-celled    ovary   contains  a  single 


ovule,  and  has  a  simple  style,  and  capitate 
stigma.  Tlie  leaves  are  opposite.  A.aspera 
and  fruticosa  are  administered  In  India  in 
cases  of  dropsy ;  A.  globulifera  is  used  in 
Madagascar  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis.  Up- 
wards of  thirty  species  have  been  described. 
Though  natives  of  the  Old  World,  three  or 
four  species  have  been  accidentally  carried 
to  the  United  States,  where  they  have 
rapidly  spread,  becoming  perfectly  natural- 
ised, [w.  C.3 

ACHYROPHORUa  A  genua  of  annual 
or  perennial  herbs  belonging  to  the 
chicory  group  of  the  composite  family, 
and  only  distinguished  from  Hypochceria 
by  the  feathery  pappus-hairs  being  in  a 
single  Instead  of  a  double  series.  Of  about 
twenty-five  species  four  are  S.  European 
and  Altasian ;  and  one  of  these,  A.niaculatui 
is  also  common  to  Britain,  but  usually 
placed  in  HypochcBria  in  our  floras.  The 
remainder  are  entirely  S.  American,  and 
chiefly  extend  from  Chili  southwards.  A 
few,  found  in  the  Andes  at  elevations  of 
10,000  feet  and  upwards,  are  neat  little 
stemless  plants,  with  a  rosette  of  linear  or 
lance-shaped  toothed  or  entire  leaves,  and 
nestling  in  their  midst  a  large  and  hand- 
some yellow  flower-head  often  more  than 
an  inch  across.  One  of  this  set,  A.  sessili- 
fiorus,  is  called  in  N.  Granada  Chicoria  de  la 
tierra  Callente ;  and,  according  to  Purdie, 
a  decoction  of  Its  thick  white  tapering 
roots  is  employed  in  affections  of  the 
chest.  In  those  species  found  at  low  eleva- 
tions, the  root-leaves  are  spreading,  en- 
tire and  grassy,  or  pinnatifld  like  those  of 
our  hawkbits  (Leontodon),  their  surface 
smooth  or  hairy ;  the  yellow  flower-heads 
single  on  the  ends  of  unbranched  stalks, 
or  the  stalks  branching  and  funiished  with 
leaves  at  the  points  of  forking.  A.  apar- 
gioides  and  A.  Scorzonerce  are  known  in 
Chili  as  Escorzonera,  and  their  taperius 
roots  are  eaten  for  their  refreshing  and 
purifying  qualities,  as  those  of  the  Spanish 
Scorzonera  (Scorzonera  hUpanica)  are  in 
this  country.  [a.  a.  B.] 

ACIANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Australian 
terrestrial  orchids  with  solitary  heart- 
shai>ed  leaves  and  erect  racemes  of  small 
green  or  dull  purple  flowers.  They  Inhabit 
shady  or  damp  places,  and  represent  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  Malaxu  and  it- 
parisot  the  northern. 

ACICARPHA.  A  genus  of  CalyceraeetB, 
comprising  seven  species,  all  of  them 
found  In  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
river  Plate.  They  are  small  herbs  with 
toothed  or  entire  leaves,  and  lateral  or 
terminal  heads  of  flowers  which  are  en- 
closed In  a  spiny  Involucre.  In  general  thev 
are  found  in  saline  or  rocky  soils,  and 
may  be  considered  as  mere  weeds.  They 
do  not  appear  to  be  applied  to  any  useful 
purpose.  Acicarpha  embraces  moat  of 
the  members  of  the  family  found  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Cordillera.  A  name 
very  similar  to  this,  Acicarphaa,  has  by 
mis-spelling  been  given  to  Acarphcea  In 
some  books.  (-a:  a.  b.] 


ACICULA.  A  bristle.  The  bristle-like 
ibortivtt  flower  of  a  graa& 

ACICULAB.    Shaped  like  a  needle. 

ACIOULATED.  ICarked  by  line  Impressed 
lines,  aa  it  prodaoed  by  the  point  of  a 
needle. 

ACTBS.  The  edge  of  anything.  The 
angles  of  certain  sterna. 

AdN ACIFORM.  Bclmetaivshaped ;  that 
is,  curved,  rounded  towards  the  point;  thick 
on  the  stnlghter  side,  thin  on  the  oon- 
Texity. 

ACINETA.  Noble  epiphytal  orchids  from 
Central  America,  with  angular  pseudo- 
bulbs,  membranous  ribbed  leaves,  and  large 
6agraat  fleshy  flowers  in  pendulous  or  ocra- 
^onally  erect  racemes :  some  brownish- 
purple,  others  more  or  less  yellow.  The 
genus  was  founded  upon  the  Anguloa 
ittperba  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  whose 
artist  Imagined  the  great  drooping  raceme 
to  be  erect,  and  otherwise  misunderstood 
the  true  structure.  Several  species  are 
known,  but  they  are  not  very  well  distin- 
guished; In  all  the  lip  is  united  to  the 
column  by  a  solid  Immovable  concave 
base,  is  three-lobed  in  various  ways,  and  is 
famished  with  a  singular  fleshy  appendage 
rising  firom  the  middle  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  body  or  of  a  mere  horn.  The 
species  mentioned  In  books  are  A.  JSTum- 
bokUiy  Barkerif  ehrysantha  (cUiaa  densa), 
Warezevritsii,  erythroiumtha  {alia»  cham»- 
cycnoches),  seUa  turcica^  and  cryptndontay 
all  flue  plants,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
itOa  turcica,  ail  in  cultivation. 

ACINODENDRON.  A  genus  of  Gronovius 
DOW  reduced  to  Sagrcea^  and  supposed  by 
De  Gandolle  to  be  the  same  as  8,  gvadalvr 
peiuU. 

ACHTDS.  a  bunch  of  fleshy  fruits,  as 
of  currants  or  grapes.  Now  confined  to 
the  berries  of  such  bunches. 

ACIS.  A  small  genus  of  bulbous  plants, 
belonging  to  the  order  AmaryllidacecB,  and 
separated  from  Leucojum,  from  which  they 
are  distinguished  by  having  a  filiform  style, 
and  fleshy  angrular  seeds.  Both  have  a  bell- 
shaped  perianth,  consisting  of  six  nearly 
equal  divisions,  six  stamens  Inserted  in  the 
epigynous  disk,  and  an  inferior  three-celled 
ovary,  containing  numerous  ovules.  The 
ipecies  referred  to  Acts  are  plants  of 
Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa, 
and  are  pretty  subjects  for  bulb  gardens. 
A.  rosea,  one  of  the  nicest  species,  has 
a  small  round  bulb,  narrow  blunt  linear 
green  leaves,  and  from  one  to  three  one- 
flowered  scapes,  blooming  In  succession,  the 
Sowers  pendent,  pale  rose-coloured.  The 
other  species  are  A.  avtumnaUs  and  A. 
grand^lora.  [T.M.] 

ACKAWAI  NUTMEG.  Tbefmltof  ^cro- 
dieUdiiiin  Canuara. 

ACKROOT  or  AKBOOT.  An  Indian 
Dame  for  the  Walnut. 

ACLINIA.    A  supposed  genus  of  Indian 


orchids  founded  by  Griffith  upon  monsters 
of  certain  species  of  Dendrobium,  in  whlcli 
regularity  in  the  parts  of  the  flower  is  sub- 
stituted for  their  customary  irregularity ; 
the  lip  resembling  the  sepals  and  petato, 
and  the  column  being  triandrous,  or  nearly 
so.  Five  cases  of  the  kind  are  recorded  by 
Lindley,  in  the  Journal  of  the  LimuBaii 
Society  (August  1858). 

AOOCANTHERA.    Lydwn  ehurewn. 

AOONIOPTERia  A  group  of  the  Aero- 
gticheai,  in  which  the  parallel  veins  of  the 
fronds  are  angularly  united  near  the  margin. 
It  is  now  included  in  Ol/ertia.         [T.  M.] 

ACONITE.  Aeonttum.  —  WINTER.  JBron- 
this  kyemdlit. 

ACONITUH.  An  important  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  Banunculacete,  and 
botanically  characterised  by  the  calyx  be- 
ing not  of  a  green  colour,  but  blue  or 
yellow,  of  flve  pieces,  the  upper  of  which 
is  convex,  and  in  form  like  a  helmet. 
Within  this  are  concealed  two  singularly 
shaped  petals,  formerly  considered  to  be 
nectaries :  the  form  of  these  bodies  is  some- 
what like  tliat  of  a  hammer.  There  are  also 
three  other  petals,  very  small  and  incon- 
spicuous, though  occasionally  they  also 
become  hammer-shaped,  like  tlie  two  upper 
ones.  The  stamens  are  numerous ;  and  the 
fruit  consists  of  from  three  to  flve  follicles. 
The  plants  constituting  this  genus  are 
found  in  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  and 
a  few  are  natives  of  North  America.  One 
species,  A.  napeUua,  is  said  to  have  been 
found  wild  in  Britain,  but  this  is  open 
to  grave  doubts.  All  the  plants  of  this 
genus  possess  virulently  poisonous  proper- 
ties ;  the  roots  of  some  of  the  Indian  species 
produce  the  Blkli  poison  of  Nepal,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  poisons.  The  roots 
of  A.  ferox  (supposed  to  be  a  variety  of 
A.  napellus)  are  used  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Hlndostan  for  poisoning  arrows,  with 
which  tigers  are  destroyed.  A  tiger  shot 
from  a  bow  in  Assam  was  found  dead  at 
only  sixty  yards  from  the  spot,  so  soon  did 
the  poison  take  effect.  Several  kinds  are 
commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,  especially 
A.  napellus,  the  fleshy  roots  of  which  have 
been  occasionally  used  by  mistake  for 
horse-radish,  and  produced  fatal  results. 
This  plant  has  a  stem  about  three  feet  in 
height,  with  dark  green  glossy  leaves, 
deeply  divided  in  a  palmate  manner ;  the 
flowers  are  placed  in  erect  clusters,  and  are 
of  a  dull  blue  colour.  The  roots,  or  more 
properly  rootstocks,  are  of  a  tapering  form, 
of  a  dark  brown  colour  externally,  and 
white  internally ;  the  younger  roots,  which 
are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  older  one, 
are  of  a  lighter  colour.  The  taste  is  bitter 
at  first,  but  after  a  time  numbness  and 
tingling  of  the  lips  and  tongue  are  per- 
ceived. The  root  has  none  of  the  acridity 
or  pungency  that  fresh  horse-radish  pos- 
sesses. The  two  plants  are  so  dissimi- 
lar that  it  would  seem  impossible  so  ter- 
rible a  mistake  should  be  made,  but  It  has 
generally  arisen  from  taking  the  root  of  the 
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It  is  also  found  in  the  cooler  puu  of 
Karope,  of  India,  and  of  North  America. 
Prom  the  lower  part  of  the  thick  jointed 
item  or  rhizome,  the  plant  sends  down 
mnneroos  roots,  while  from  the  upper  sur- 
face it  pushes  upwards  a  number  of  lance- 
ihaped  leaves  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
leoffth,  sheathing  at  the  base,  also  a  long 
leaf-like  stalk,  from  one  edge  of  which,  a 
foot  or  more  above  the  rootstock,  issues  a 
spike  of  densely  packed  greenish  flowers, 
eacii  provided  with  a  perianth  of  six  pieces, 
eoclosing  six  stamens  and  a  tliree-celled 
oTarjr  with  a  sessile  stigma.  All  parts  of 
the  plant,  but  especially  the  rhizome,  have 
a  strong,  aromatic,  and  slightly  acrid  taste ; 
hence  it  has  been  used  as  a  stimulant  and 
mild  tonic  in  medical  practice,  especially  in 
some  kinds  of  indigestion,  and  Is  said  to 
be  useful  in  ague.  The  rhizome  is  also 
used  by  confectioners  as  a  candy,  and  by 
perfumers  in  the  preparation  of  aromatic 
nnegar  and  other  perfumed  articles.  A. 
graminau  Is  a  much  smaller  plant,  some- 
times cultivated  in  gardens,  especially  the 
form  with  variegated  leaves.      [M.  T.  M.] 

The  Aamu  Calamus  Imparts  at  once  an 
aromatic  taate,  and  an  agreeable  bouquet 
odour,  to  liquids  in  which  it  is  Infused. 
Professor  Johnston  states,  in  bis  Chemistry 
0/  Common  Life,  that  it  is  used  by  the  recti- 
fiers to  improve  the  flavour  of  .gin,  and  is 
largely  employed  to  give  a  peculiar  taste 
and  fragrance  to  certain  varieties  of  beer. 
It  abounds  near  the  rivers  of  Norfolk,  and, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  the  Lon- 
don market  used  to  be  principally  supplied 
from  this  locality ;  as  much  as  40L  having 
been  sometimes  obtained  for  the  year's 
crop  of  a  single  acre  of  riverside  land, 
CD  which  it  naturally  grows.  It  is  still 
Dsed,  as  "rushes,"  to  strew  the  floor  of 
Norwich  Catbedral  on  certain  festivals. 

[T.M.] 

ACOTTLEDONS.  A  name  often  applied 
to  Crtptooaiis,  or  flowerless  plants.  In 
consequence  of  their  reproductive  organs 
or  spores,  when  germinating,  having  no 
seed-leaves  or  cotyledons.  There  is,  how- 
erer,  no  rule  without  an  exception,  and 
some  lycopods  present  when  young  some- 
Uiing  very  like  cotyledons.  Though  Crypto- 
gams have  no  true  cotyledons,  their  spores 
produce,  mostly  by  cell-division,  a  mass  of 
threads,  a  lea^  expansion,  or  a  solid  body, 
to  which  the  name  of  false  cotyledons  (pseu- 
do-cotyledons) has  been  given,  and  such  pro- 
dactlons,  as  the  false  cotyledons  of  mosses 
for  example,  have  often  been  considered  as 
distinct  plants,  belonging  to  a  distinct 
natoral  order  from  the  parent  plant.  Under 
this  name  are  included  all  those  plants 
called  by  Linnaeus  Cryptogamia,  because  he 
was  unable  to  discover  their  organs  of  fer- 
tilisation, if  they  had  any.  They  comprehend 
Bea-weeds,  Fungi,  Mchens,  Mosses, 
Ferns,  and  their  aUles:  which  see.  It  is 
BOW  known  that  aU  are  multiplied  by  a 
sexual  ^poratus  in  structure  wholly  difler- 
tttfrom  that  of  pbtenogamous  plants,  but 
to  function  the  same.  One  very  great  pe- 
eaiiarlty  la  that  in  the  majority  of  the  orders 


a  true  locomotive  action  is  obaenrable  In 
the  matter  emitted  by  the  male  organs; 
and  that  in  the  higher  orders,  that  Is  to 
say  In  Ferns,  Lycopods,  and  Horsetails,  the 
plant,  properly  so  called,  does  not  proceed 
directly  from  the  spore  or  seed,  but  from  a 
rudimentary  intermediate  organ  called  pro- 
thallium,  on  which  the  organs  of  fertilisa- 
tion are  formed,  these  organs  not  pro- 
ducing a  spore  or  seed,  but  the  very  plant 
Itself. 

AC0TYLED0N01T&  Having  no  cotyle- 
dons, as  in  Cnscuta.  But,  in  systematical 
botany,  applied  to  what  are  now  called 
spores,  which  were  formerly  thought  to  be 
embryos  without  cotyledons. 

AOOUCHI  RESIN.  The  inspissated  juice 
of  Idea  heteraphyUa. 

ACRADENIA.  A  plant  found  wild  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hacquarrle  Harbour, 
Tasmania,  has  been  included  in  a  genus  of 
rutaceous  plants  of  the  above  name.  It 
belongs  to  the  tribe  BoronicSt  and  its  dis- 
tinguishing characters  are  the  following  :— 
parts  of  the  flower  In  fives ;  stamens  free, 
not  united  together,  perfectly  smooth ; 
anthers  smooth,  not  provided  with  any 
appendage.  The  ovaries  adhere  closely  to- 
gether, and  are  everywhere  clothed  with  a 
dense  woolly  covering,  except  that  each 
bears  at  its  summit  a  small  gland,  whence 
the  name  of  the  genus.  When  the  fruit  is 
ripe  the  inner  shell  remains  firmly  attached 
to  the  outer  shell.  Instead  of  separating  from 
it  In  two  elastic  valves,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring genera.  A.  FranklinicB,  a  species 
named  after  Lady  Franklin,  Is  a  shrub  now 
in  cultivation  at  Kew,  with  opposite  temate 
leaves,  which  are  thick,  very  rough  and 
harsh  on  the  upper  surface,  smooth  on  the 
under  surface,  and  fragrant.       [M.  T.  M.] 

ACRiBA.  A  small  genus  of  terrestrial 
orchids  with  fleshy  fasciculate  roots,  and 
close  racemes  of  yellowish,  downy  flowers. 
In  general  aspect  the  species  resemble  the 
European  Spiranthes.  The  three  or  four 
that  are  described  come  from  Central 
America. 

ACRAMPHIBRYA.  Plants  that  grow 
both  at  the  point  and  along  the  sides,  as 
endogens  and  exogens. 

ACRIOFSIS.  In  Burmah,  Borneo,  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  are  found  several 
epiphytal  orchids  with  small  reddish  pani- 
culate flowers,  having  their  lip  united  firmly 
to  the  front  of  the  column,  from  which  it 
projects  at  right  angles,  in  addition  to 
which  the  column  has  two  glandular  arms, 
and  is  extended  behind  into  a  hood  cover- 
ing the  anther.  They  belong  to  the  van- 
deous  sub-class,  and  are  nearly  related  to 
the  South  American  genus  AsjNUta.  Three 
or  four  species  are  tmown,  of  which  two, 
A.  densiflora  and  picta,  have  been  culti- 
vated. Beyond  the  very  curious  structure 
of  the  parts  of  fructification,  they  have 
little  to  recommend  them  to  notice. 

ACROBRYA.  A  term  used  by  Endlicher; 
synonymous  with  Acboobns.     [M.  J.  BJ 
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ACROCARPI.  A  division  of  mosBes  con- 
taining those  species  In  which  the  female 
fruit  terminates  the  branches.  Unfortu- 
nately even  In  the  same  genus,  as  Fistnderu^ 
species  with  lateral  and  terminal  fruit 
occur,  60  that  the  distinction  Is  not  vrlth- 
out  grave  exceptions.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ACROCARPIDIUM.  The  plants  constitut- 
ing this  genus  of  the  natural  orderPiperacece 
are  closely  allied  to  those  Included  In  the 
genus  Peperomiat  from  which  they  dIflPer 
In  habit  and  In  the  pseudo-pedicellate  fruit. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  cj-eeplng  plants, 
growing  upon  trunks  of  trees  or  mossy 
banks,   with  hairy  or    smooth,  alternate 
roundish  or  kidney-shaped  leaves,  which 
have  three  or  five  prominent  nerves ;  the 
flowers  are  placed  In  rings  on  long-stalked 
catkins  with  somewhat  fleshy  bracts ;  they 
have  two  distinct  stamens,  a  simple  stigma 
crowning  the  stalkless  ovary,  which  latter 
ripens  Into  a  fruit  so  contracted  at  Its  base 
as   to   give  an  appearance  as  If  It  were 
placed  on  a  stalk.    They  are  natives  of  tro- 
pical America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
partake  In  some  degree  of  the   general 
cordial  properties  of  the  family  to  which 
they  belong.    A.  hispidtUum,  Is  made  use  of 
in  the  West  Indies  as  a  bitter  and  sto- 
machic.   Several  kinds  are  cultivated  In 
stoves  as  objects  of  curiosity  or  of  botani- 
cal Interest  rather  than  for  their  beauty. 
They  are  best  known  under  the  old  name 
of  Peperomia.  [M.  T.  M.] 


ACROCHiBNE  punetata.  An  epiphytal 
orchid  from  the  Slkklm  Himalaya,  where 
it  was  found  by  Dr.  Hooker  at  the  height 
of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  an  ovate 
pseudo-bulb,  a  long  solitary  coriaceous  leaf, 
and  an  erect  radical  Inflorescence.  The 
flowers  are  straw-coloured,  dotted  with 
crimson.  It  Is  nearly  related  to  Sunipia, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  having  a  couple  of 
long  taper  caudlcles  for  the  pollen  masses. 

ACROCLINIUM.  A  beautiful  genus  of 
annual  composites,  at  present  represented 
In  our  gardens  by  the  A.  roseum,  recently 
introduced  from  the  Champion  Bay  dis- 
trict. Western  Australia.  Its  flower-heads 
resemble  those  of  the  well-known  Rho- 
danthe  Mangleni,  but  are  larger,  and  the 
habit  of  the  plant  Is  entirely  distinct.  It 
produces  numerous  erect  unbranched  stems 
a  foot  or  more  high,  the  primary  one  emit- 
ting two  opposite  shoots  from  Its  base, 
each  of  which  In  their  turn  throws  out 
two  additional  ones,  which  again  become 
the  parents  of  others,  until  the  plant  as- 
sumes a  bushy  character.  The  stems  are 
clothed  with  numerous  linear,  smooth, 
pointed  leaves,  and  bear  at  the  summit  a 
single  handsome  flower-head  an  inch  and  a 
half  In  diameter,  consisting  of  a  bright 
yellow  disk  of  tubular  florets,  surrounded 
by  a  many-leaved,  imbricated  Involucrum, 
the  Innermost  leaflets  of  which  have 
spreading  rose-coloured  tips,  presenting, 
as  In  Rhodanthe,  Helichryaum,  and  other 
allied  genera,  the  appearance  of  ray  florets. 
The  fruit,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  but  In- 
correctly termed,  the  seed,  is  clothed  with 


I  snow-white  silky  down,  and  Is  surmounted 
by  a  pappus  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feathery  hairs  or  scales,  flattened  and  con- 
nected at  their  base,  and  tipped  with  a 
yellow  tassel-like  brush,  by  which  charac- 
ters the  genus  is  chiefly  distinguished.  The 
yellow  colour  of  the  disk  Is  due  less  to  the 
colour  of  the  florets  themselves  than  to  the 
brush-like  tips  of  the  pappus  hairs,  which 
under  a  lens  are  very  Interesting  objects. 
Pour  other  species  occur  In  the  same  lo- 
cality, but  do  not  appear  to  liave  been  yet 
introduced.  [W.  T.J 

ACROCOMIA.  The  name  given  to  a 
genus  of  palms,  in  allusion  to  the  elegant 
tufts  of  leaves  at  the  summit  of  the  stem. 
One  species,  A.  scleroearpett  grows  almost 
all  over  South  America,  occurring  In  dry 
soil,  rarely  In  woods.  The  tree  belongs  to 
the  same  tribe  as  the  cocoa-nut  palm ;  its 
trunk  rises  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
he.ght,  and  is  sometimes  swollen  in  the 
middle ;  the  leaves  are  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  pinnate,  with  from  seventy 
to  eighty  leaflets  on  each  side.  The  young 
leaves  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable.  It  Is  culti- 
vated in  our  hothouses.  [M.  T.  M.] 


ACROGBNa  A  large  and  most  important 
division  of  Cryptogams,  distinguished 
for  the  most  part  from  Thallogens,  as 
Funguses,  Seaweeds,  and  Lichens,  by  their 
herbaceous  growth,  the  presence  of  leafy 
appendages  which  are  frequently  furnished 
with  stomates,  the  different  mode  of  im- 
pregnation, and  the  presence  of  vciscular 
tissue.  A  few  acrogenous  LI verworts  have 
the  habit  of  Lichens,  but  differ  totally  in 
structure. 

The  most  important  distinction,  however, 
undoubtedly  Is  that  the  Impregnation  takes 
place  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Ph,«- 
KOGAMS,  by  an  Impression  made  upon  the 
contents  of  the  embryonic  sac,  and  not  upon 
the  spore  Itself,  as  Is  decidedly  the  case 
amongst  Thallogens  where  the  mode  of 
Impregnation  has  been  ascertained,  as 
In  Algte.  In  Characem  alone  the  spore 
seems  to  be  immediately  Impregnated, 
though  even  in  this  case  It  Is  uncertain 
whether  Impregnation  does  not  take  place 
before  the  spore  is  perfected. 

In  Mosses,  Liverworts,  and  Perns,  the 
spore  after  germination  produces  at  first 
either  a  web  of  threads,  a  solid  mass,  or  a 
membranous  expansion  iprothalliuirO.  In 
the  two  former  a  distinct  plant  arises  from 
the  threads  with  frequently  symmetrical 
leaves,  and  on  these  plants  um-ehaped 
organs  are  produced  (called  archeganea) 
analogous  to  pistils,  which  contain  at  their 
base  a  cell  which,  after  impregnation,  pro- 
duces the  proper  fruit.  In  perennial  spe- 
cies a  fresh  crop  of  archegones  may  be 
produced  in  two  or  three  successive  years 
which  require  a  distinct  act  of  Impregna- 
tion for  the  development  of  the  capsules 
In  Ferns  and  their  allies,  on  the  contrary 
the  archegones  give  rise  to  a  new  plant' 
which  for  one  or  for  many  successive  years 
produces  a  fresh  crop  of  fruit  without  fur- 
ther impregnation.  The  result  of  impreg- 
nation  in  the  two  cases,  then,  is  quite 
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different.  Id  Mosses  the  whole  plant  Is, 
u  to  functions,  a  prothallium  ;  in  ferns, 
■Krely  the  membranous  expansion  Imme- 
diately produced  on  the  germination  of  the 
ipores.  Further  details  may  be  reserved  for 
esch  successive  group.  In  those  species  of 
Fungi,  as  Pttccinta,  Fodigoma,  &c.,  where  a 
prothallium  is  produced.  It  has  the  nature 
Off  a  spore,  and  germinates  in  ths  same 
manner. 

As  regards  the  tissues,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  stem  of  many  acrogens  contains 
distinct  vascular  tissue.  InJungermannice, 
where  ancb  tissue  is  rare  elsewhere,  it 
almost  universally  accompanies  the  spores. 
In  Mosses,  as  in  Sphagnitm,  there  are  some- 
times distinct  spirals  in  the  cells  of  the 
leaves.  The  vascular  tissue  in  most  of  the 
higher  cryptogams  is  scalariform ;  but  in 
Isoetea  and  BquUetum  it  is  annular,  with 
transitions  to  short  spirals,  while  in  Sela- 
irineUa  and  Lycopodium  there  is  a  transition 
from  short  spiral  and  reticulated  cells  to 
elongated  cells,  which  may  be  called  spiral 
vessels.  In  the  stem  of  Sphagman  there 
Is  tissue  closely  resembling  the  glandular 
tissue  of  conifers.  Tbo  spiral  coats  of  the 
tptires  in  £guisetum  will  be  noticed  here- 
after. The  impregnating  bodies  or  spei> 
matozoids  have  always  flagelliform  ap- 
I«ndages,  sometimes  much  more  highly 
developed  than  in  the  spermatozoa  of  ani- 
mals. The  principal  divisions  of  acrogens 
are: 

>>    \.  Craracbjl    Spores  solitary. 

2.  RiociacbjB.    Capsules  valveless,  with- 

out spiral  cells  or  elaters. 

3.  Marchastiacba.     Capsules    depen- 

dent, containing  elaters. 

4.  JuNOBRVANMiACEiB.    Capsttles  erect, 

containing  elaters. 

5.  Mcsci.     Capsules   mostly   yalveless, 

without  elaters. 

In  these  Ave  orders  the  archegones  give 
rise  to  the  capsule. 

6.  FiLicES.     Capsules  mostly  with   an 

elastic  ring,  but  sometimes  densely 
crowded  and  ringless. 

T.  Oph  I  oo  LossACBiB.  Capsules  ringless, 
bivalvate. 

8.  Eqttisetacea.  Capsules  dependent. 
Coat  of  spores  spiral. 

8.  Uarsileacb^.  Capsules multilocular. 

la  Lyoopodlacba.  Capsules  axillar,  uni- 
locular. 

In  these  five  orders  the  spores  produce  a 
prothallium  bearingarchegones  which  yield 
new  plants  and  not  capsules.  For  further 
details  see  Berkeley's  Cryptogamic  Botany, 
p.  421.  [M.J.B.] 

ACROGLOCHIN.  A  genus  containing 
ooly  a  single  species,  A.chenopodioides,  from 
J^epal.  It  has  been  referred  by  some  to 
9tti*olaeea!f  because  of  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion of  the  seed,  as  in  Clienopodium ;  but 
fte  dehiscent  utricle  seems  to  sepaAte  it 
from  the  true  Salsolacete  and  join  it  to  the 
AntaranthacetB,  with  which,  however.  It 
*»»  not  perfectly  agree,  for  in  this  order 
Ae  seeds  are  verticaL    It  in  fact  occupies 


a  position  equally  related  to  both  then 
orders.  The  flowers  are  small,  sessile,  in 
axillary  cymes.  The  calyx  consists  of  flvs 
equal  erect  sepals.  There  are  two  stamens, 
and  a  unilocular  ovary  with  a  single  ovule. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  unequally  dentate, 
and  strongly  reticulated  below.      [W.  C.} 

ACR0LA8IA.  A  genus  of  Chilian  Loa- 
aaeea,  allied  to  Mentxelia,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  a  definite  number  of  sta- 
mens (ten),  white  flowers,  and  sinuate-pin- 
natifld  leaves,  which  are  opposite  below 
and  alternate  above.  fVT.  CJ 

ACRONI A.  A  spurious  genus  of  orch  ids, 
now  reduced  to  Pleurothallis.  The  only 
species  was  A.phaJangi/era^  which  proves  to 
be  identical  with  Pleurothallis  Mathewsii. 

ACRONTCHIA.  A  genus  of  rue-like 
plants  (Butaceas),  distinguished  by  a  short 
four-parted  calyx,  four  petals,  eight  su- 
mens  inserted  on  a  disk ;  style  short ;  stigma 
capitate,  four-lobed  ;  fruit  berry-like,  four- 
celled,  each  cell  containing  one  seed.  A. 
Cunmn^Aanit,  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native 
of  Moreton  Bay,  is  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try. Tho  flowers  have  a  perfume  like  those 
of  the  orange,  and  the  leaves  abound  In 
rosinous  or  oily  fluid  of  a  powerful  turpon- 
tine-like  odour.  [M.  T.  MJ 

ACROPERA  LoddigettL  A  Mexican  and 
Central  American  genus  of  orchids,  con- 
sisting of  about  four  species,  growing 
on  the  bark  of  trees.  They  have  the  habit 
of  MaxUlaria,  with  fleshy  pseudo-Yiulbs 
and  a  drooping  radical  inflorescence.  Their 
name,  which  signifles  a  pouch  at  the  point, 
was  given  them  in  consequence  of  tiiere 
I)eing  a  sac  at  the  end  of  their  labellum. 
The  flowers  are  of  some  dull  yellowish 
colour,  with  very  small  misshapen  petals. 
The  genus  is  very  near  Gongorot  to  which 
it  is  reduced  by  Reichenbach. 

ACROPHORUS.  A  genus  of  polypo- 
diaceous  ferns  of  the  group  Cyttopieridece, 
distinguished  by  having  its  globose  patches 
of  fructification,  situated  mostly  at  the  tips, 
rarely  axillary  in  the  forks  of  the  veins, 
these  sori  being  covered  by  suborbiculor 
indusia  affixed  by  their  posterior  side. 
They  form  a  small  genus,  serving  to  unite 
the  DavaliicB  with  the  Q/stopteridea;.  The 
plants  have  creeping  rhizomes,  and  very 
elegant  membranaceous,  pinnate  or  decom- 
pound, free-veined  fronds,  of  which  the 
divisions  are  either  equal-sided  or  dimi- 
diate. There  are  about  a  score  of  species, 
including  those  referred  sometimes  to 
Leucostegia  and  Odontoloma.  The  larger 
proportion  of  these  are  natives  of  India 
and  the  East.  [T.  M.] 

ACROPHTLLUM.  A  genus  of  Cuno- 
niacecB,  founded  upon  a  Tasmanian  plant 
allied  to  Weinmannia,  but  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  a  disk  in  the  flowers. 
A.  venoaum  is  a  small  erect  shrub  with 
evergreen  leaves  placed  in  whorls  of  three ; 
they  are  nearly  sessile,  oblong,  cordate, 
acute,  serrated,  and  smooth ;  the  stipules 
are  small  and  membranous ;  and  the  flowers 
are  small,  white  tinged  with  red,  in  deu.«c 
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whorls  round  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and 
branches.  Above  the  whorls  of  flowers 
there  Is  a  tehninal  tuft  of  leaves,  from . 
which  the  genus  takes  its  name.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  Ave  each,  and  stamens  ten. 
It  was  Introduced  Into  this  country  in  1836, 
and  forms  a  very  striking  and  handsome 
greenhouse  shrub.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ACROPTERIS.  A  name  sometimes  girea 
to  Asplenium  teptenirionaie,  and  a  few  other 
aspleniold  ferns.  [T.M.3 

ACROSPIRE.  The  first  leaf  that  appears 
when  com  sprouts.  It  is  a  developed 
plumule. 

ACROSTICHBiB.  A  section  of  polypodi- 
neous  ferns,  in  which  the  sort  occupy  al- 
most or  quite  the  whole  fructiferous  sur- 
face, and  are  not  confined  to  distinct  and 
determinate  points  of  the  veins.     [T.  M.] 

ACROSTICHUM.  A  genus  of  polypo- 
diaceous  ferns,  typical  of  the  group  Acro- 
$tiche(B,  with  which,  in  the  wider  sense,  it  is 
synonymous.  As  restricted  by  modern 
pteridologists,  the  name  is  chiefly  confined 
to  a  somewhat  variable  subaquatfc  tropical 
fern  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
which  is  distinguished  by  having  the  veins 
of  its  fronds  uniting  everywhere  in  a  close 
network  of  small  meshes,  and  by  the  lower- 
most leafiets  or  pinnas  being  sterile,  and 
the  upper  ones  fertile.  The  fertile  parts, 
both  in  this  genus  and  the  rest  of  the  Aero- 
stichece,  are  entirely  occupied  by  the  densely 
packed  spore-cases,  which  thus  form  uni- 
versal or  shapeless  masses,  without  any 
special  covering  or  Induslum.  The  typical 
species  is  A.  aureum^  which,  in  one  or  other 
of  its  forms,  is  found  In  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  Australia,  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  Eastern  Archipelago,  India,  Mascaren 
Islands,  Madagascar,  South  Africa,  and 
Tropical  Western  Africa.  It  is  a  tali-grow- 
ing plant,  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  with  a 
thick  rhizome  or  rootstock,  and  bold  pin- 
nated fronds,  the  upper  pinns  of  which  are 
smaller,  and  clothed  with  the  dense  mass 
of  confluent  spore-cases.  The  plant  is 
generally  found  near  the  sea,  in  morasses 
or  moist  situations.  There  are  very  few 
other  species  retained  in  the  genus,  and 
these  mostly  of  doubtful  character.   [T.  M.] 

AOROTOME.  A  genus  of  Labiatee,  con- 
taining three  species,  natives  of  Southern 
Africa.  They  are  shrubs  or  herbaceous 
plants,  with  small  opposite  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  in  dense  verticillasters  in  the 
axils  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem. 
The  calyx  consists  of  a  campaniilate  tul}e 
with  ten  nerves  and  five  or  ten  teeth.  Tlie 
tube  of  the  corolla  is  scarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx;  its  upper  lip  is  erect,  entire, 
and  slightly  arching,  the  lower  trlfld,  the 
middle  lobe  being  largest.  The  stamens 
and  style  are  included.  This  genus  is  nearly 
related  on  the  one  hand  to  LeiuMe,  and  on 
the  other  to  MarruJbiumanA  Sideritis,  but  it 
is  distinguished  from  all  of  them  by  Its  dis- 
tinctly one-celled  anthers.  [W.C.] 

ACROTRICHE.  Agenusof  E^Micridacete, 
found  in  the  eastern  and  southern  portions 


of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  a  bi-bracteate  calyx: 
a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  the  segments  of 
which  are  clothed  at  the  apex  with  deflexed 
hairs,  and  five  slightly  exserted  stamens, 
which  are  shorter  than  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla.  The  fruit  is  a  depressed  globose 
berry.  They  are  shrubs  of  dwarfish  habit, 
the  branches  usually  divaricate,  and  clothed 
with  scattered  ovate  or  lanceolate  leaves. 
The  flowers  grow  in  short  lateral  or  ax- 
illary spikes,  and  are  M^^Ite  or  pale  red.  The 
name  of  Froebelia  faxicitliflord,  has  been 
proposed  for  Acrotriche  ramiflora.  [R.  H.] 

ACTiGA.  A  genus  of  plants  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  borne  by  their  leaves 
and  fruit  to  those  of  the  elder,  in  Greek 
aide.  The  only  British  species,  A.  spieata, 
Baneberry,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  is 
Xound  only  in  bushy,  mountainous  lime- 
stone districts  in  the  north  of  England.  It 
bears  its  flowers,  which  are  white,  slightly 
tinged  with  blush,  in  a  spike.  The  berries 
are  black  and  poisonous.  The  root  has  been 
used  in  nervous  disorders,  but  is  said  to  be  a 
precarious  remedy.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Herb  Christopher,  a  name  also  formerly 
given  to  the  flowering  fern  Oamunda 
regalit.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  Two  American  species  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  the 
curious,  introduced  from  their  native 
country,  where  they  are  abundant  in  rocky 
mountainous  districts,  from  Canada  to  Vir- 
ginia, particularly  about  Lake  Huron. 
These  are  considered  valuable  medicines  by 
the  natives,  especially  as  a  remedy  against 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake ;  hence  they  are, 
with  several  other  plants,  sometimes  known 
as  the  Rattlesnake  herbs.  [C.  A.  JJ 

ACTINlOPTER  la  A  genus  of  polypodia- 
ceous  ferns  of  the  section  Asplehiece,  and 
consisting  of  curious  little  plants  like  mi- 
niature fan-palras,  by  which  appearance 
they  may  be  known.  The  technical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  genus  among  the  Aapleniece, 
consist  in  the  simple,  distinct  Indusia, 
free  veins,  and  linear  elongate  sori,  which 
are  marginal  on  the  contracted  rachiform 
segments  of  the  small  flabelllforra  fronds. 
One  of  the  species,  ^.rodtato,  is  plentiful  in 
Southern  India ;  and  both  this  and  its  ally. 
A.  axistralis,  occur  in  Africa,  llie  former 
grows  three  to  six  inches  high,  and  pro- 
duces an  erect  tuft  of  fronds  which  have  a 
roundish  outline,  and  are  divided  inwards 
from  the  margin  very  much  indeed  like 
what  occurs  in  the  fan-palms.        {T.  M.] 

ACTINOD  APHNE.  A  name  derived  from 
Greek  words  signifying  ray  laurel,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  genus  of  the  laurel  family  {Laura- 
cece).  The  plants  are  Indian  trees  with  al- 
ternate leaves,  sometimes  clustered  or 
whorled,  feather-nerved  or  somewhat 
palmi-nenred.  Flowers  in  clusters  or  tufts, 
the  male  and  female  sexes  on  different 
plants.  The  male  flowers  have  nine  fer- 
tile stamens.  In  three  rows,  those  of  the 
inner  row  having  a  gland  on  either  side  of 
its  base.   The  style  Is  thick,  the  stigma 
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<Bsfc-shaped,  the  fnilt  berry-like,  placed  In 
I  Qk  cap-shaped  tube  of  the  calyx.  [M.  T.  M  J 

1(7TIN0XERI&  A  genus  of  perennial 
^.  Amolcan  and  Mexican  herbs  of  the 
composite  family,  closely  allied  to  son- 
flovera  {ffelianthus},  bat  differing  in  the 
\  compressed  and  winged,— instead  of  4-sided 
and  wingless, — achenes,  which  have  a  pap- 
jios  of  two  smooch  bristles.  There  are 
kbont  eight  known  species,  most  of  them 
tall  branching  herbs,  with  alternate  or  op- 
posite ovate  or  lance-shaped  serrate  leaves, 
j  which  are  smooth  or  rough,  often  tapering 
j  to  ibe  base,  and  decun-ent  on  the  stem, 
thus  giving  it  a  winged  appearance.  The 
rayed  flower-beads,  disposed  usually  in  a 
corymbose  macnner,  are  white  or  yellow, 
sometimes  li  inches  across,  and  not  un- 
like those  of  some  species  of  Coreopsis. 
The  generic  name  alludes  to  the  fewness 
orlnegularity  of  the  rays.  A.  number  of 
the  species  is  cultivated  in  collections  of 
herbaceous  plants.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ACTIKOPHLEBTA.  A  small  group  of 
^ratheaceous  f erssi  now  included  in  Hemir 
telia.  [T.  MO 

ACTINOSTROBUS  pyramtdafif.  A  small 
ahrab  from  Swan  River,  belonging  to 
the  coniferous  order.  The  branches  are 
three^omered,  and  jointed  like  a  Callitria, 
from  which  genus  it  differs  in  having  six 
equal  valves  to  its  cones,  and  three  winged 
tteda.   It  inhabits  salt  marshes. 

ACTIN0TU8.  A  genus  of  Umbellifera, 
coDUining  three  species,  natives  of  the 
eastern  districts  of  New  Holland.  It  is 
uearty  related  to  Sanicula,  but  differs  from 
that  and  allied  grenera  in  having  no  petals. 
It  is  characterised  also  by'  a  one-ovuled 
ovary,  crowned  by  two  styles ;  the  fruit  is 
ovate,  villous,  and  marked  with  fine  striae. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate,  and 
deeply  trisected.  The  umbels  are  simple 
and  many-flowered,  the  flowers  on  short 
pedicels,  and  surrounded  by  a  many-leaved 
uurge  Involucre,  which  gives  the  genus 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  belonging  to 
the  ComposiUB.  [W.  C] 

ACTJLEUa  A  prickle ;  a  conical  elevation 
of  the  sUn  of  a  plant,  becoming  bard  and 
sharp-pointed;  as  in  the  rose. 

ACUMINATE.  A  term  applied  to  leaves 
?m  '^  flat  bodies  which  narrow  gradually 
uil  ihey  form  a  long  termination :  if  the 
narrowing  takes  plawe  towards  the  base,  it 
Is  BO  stated,  e.g.  acuminate  at  the  base :  If 
towards  the  point,  the  term  Is  used  without 
qualification. 

ACiJTARl  WOOD.  The  aromatic  wood 
M/acooitiMimo. 

ADA  auraniiaccL  Under  this  name  has 
own  published  a  New  Grenada  epiphyte, 
lonnd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pamplona, 
«  WOO  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  closely 
packed  bright  orange-coloured  flowers, 
with  much  the  same  structure  as  Braasia, 
^cept  that  the  lip  Is  firmly  consolidated 
With  the  base  of  the  coliunn. 


ADAM  and  EVE.    Apleetrum  hyemale. 

ADAM'S  NEEDLE.  The  vulgar  name  for 
Tucca, 

ADAMIA.  A  genus  of  the  order  Saxi- 
fragacea,  related  to  Hydrangea^  foimd  In 
India,  China,  and  other  eastern  countries. 
It  has  a  short  flve-toothed  calyx,  a  five  to 
seven-petaled  corolla,  ten  to  twenty  sta< 
mens,  and  a  half-inferior  ovary  becoming  a 
berry,  which  is  many-seeded.  A.  verrieolor, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  few-known 
species.  Is  a  native  of  China,  and  forms  a 
dwarf  smooth-branched  shrub,  furnished 
with  largish  opposite  leaves,  resembling 
those  of  Hydrcmgea  japonica.  The  flowers 
are  collected  into  a  pyramidal  panicle, 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter ;  they  are  each  six 
or  seven-petaled,  forming  a  pointed  star, 
and  while  In  bud  are  whitish,  but  they 
gradually  change  to  purple  and  violet ;  they 
-  have  twenty  stamens.  The  berries  are  blue. 
Another  species  found  in  Nepal,  A.  cyanea, 
also  bears  blue  berries.  (T.  M.] 

ADANSONIA.  This  genus  belongs  to  the 
natural  family  Bombacea.  The  AdaiiMnia 
has,  until  lately,  been  considered  the  largest 
tree  In  the  world,  but  It  must  now  give 
place  to  the  mammoth  tree  of  California 
( Wellingtonia  gigantea).  Its  height  is  from 
40  to  70  feet,  and  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  its  trunk,  which  sometimes  at< 
tains  the  great  diameter  of  30  feet.  It  soon 
divides  Into  branches  of  great  size,  which 
bear  a  dense  mass  of  deciduous  leaves, 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  horse-chestnut. 
The  flowers  are  large,  white,  solitary,  and 
pendent  on  long  stalks,  and  when  ex- 
panded are  about  6  inches  across.  The  fruit 
is  an  oblong  woody  capsule,  covered  with  a 
short  down,  and  from  8  inches  to  a  foot 
and  a  half  long.  In  appearance  somewhat 
like  a  gourd ;  internally,  it  is  divided  into 
8  or  10  cells,  each  cell  filled  with  a  pulpy 
substance  In  which  the  seeds  are  immersed. 

A.digitata,  the  Baobab,  Ethiopian  Sour 
Gourd,  or  Monkey-bread,  Is  a  native  of  many 
parts  of  Africa.  It  has  been  found  in  Sene- 
gal and  Abyssinia,  as  well  as  on  the  west 
coast,  extending  to  Angola,  and  from 
thence  across  the  country  to  Lake  Ngaml. 
It  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  warm  parts 
of  the  world.  It  has  been  called '  the  tree  of 
a  thousand  years,'  and  Humboldt  speaks  of 
it  as  *  the  oldest  organic  monument  of  our 
planet.'  Adanson,  whose  name  the  genus 
bears,  and  who  travelled  in  Senegal  In  1794, 
has  given  an  account  of  this  tree.  He  made 
a  calculation  to  show  that  one  of  them,  30 
feet  in  diameter,  must  be  5,150  years  old !  1 
He  saw  two  trees,  from  6  to  6  feet  in  dia- 
meter, on  the  bark  of  which  were  cut  to  a 
considerable  depth  a  number  of  European 
names;  two  of  these  were  dated,  the  one 
in  the  I4th,  the  other  In  the  15th  century. 
In  1555,  the  same  trees  were  seen  by  Tbevet, 
another  French  traveller,  who  mentions 
them  in  the  account  of  his  voyage.  Living- 
stone says  of  the  tree, '  I  would  back  a  true 
Mowana  (the  name  given  to  it  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Ngaml)  against  a 
dozen  floods,  provided  you  do  not  boll  it  In 
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Its  same  Adenoealymnti,  which  is  com- 
poeed  of  Greek  words  signifying  gland 
nd  corering.  The  flowers  are  borne  on 
long  racemes ;  they  are  trumpet-shaped, 
ind,  intermixed  with  them,  are  large 
bncte,  which  fall  ofC  early.  Some  of  the 
ipedes  are  cultlTated  In  oar  stoves  for 
thdr  beauty.  [A.  A.  R] 

ADEN0CARPT7S.  This  Is  a  genus  of  the 
pea  family  (LegttminoscB),  composed  of 
plants  which  are  most  of  them  extremely 
Itandsome,  from  their  bearing  profuse 
noemes  of  yellow  flowers.  The  gen  as  only 
differs  from  that  of  the  common  English 
lMt)om  {Genista)  in  having  pods  covered 
with  glands :  whence  its  name  Adenocarpiu, 
which  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  gland  and  fruit.  They  are 
foand  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  in  other  parts  of  southern  Europe, 
bat  chiefly  at  high  elevations.  One 
species  is  f ocmd  in  Madeira,  and  a  few  in 
the  Canaries.  Mr.  Bunbury,  in  writing  on 
the  botany  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriife,  says : 
'To  the  region  of  the  heath  succeeds,  as 
we  ascend,  that  of  the  Codeso  del  Pico 
Udenocarpua  firankeniotdea).  The  limit 
of  this  plant  is  particularly  well  marked. 
For  a  little  space  it  is  intermixed  with 
scattered  and  stunted  bushes  of  the  heath, 
bat  this  soon  thins  out  and  disappears, 
and  for  miles  the  whole  slope  is  covered 
with  the  Adenoearpus  alone,  as  some  of 
oor  commons  and  wastes  in  England  are 
covered  with  Furze.  It  is  in  general  a  l3w 
compact  rigid  bush,  peculiar  in  its  multi- 
tude of  short  lateral  branches,  and  the 
minute  closely-crowded  grey-green  leaves ; 
by  no  means  a  handsome  plant  when  out 
of  flower ;  but  here  and  there,  in  sheltered 
spots,  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  little 
tree.  It  is  one  of  the  most  eminently 
social  plants  in  the  world.'  Several  species 
are  cultivated  in  gardens.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ADENOPHORA.  A  genus  of  plants  al- 
lied to  Campanula,  and  like  it  bearing  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  the  chief  mark  of  distinc- 
tion being  that  the  style  of  the  present 
plant  is  surrounded  by  a  cylindrical  gland, 
whence  its  name  (from  the  Greek  adeut  a 
gland,  and  phero,  to  bear).  The  plants  of 
this  family  are  perennial,  rarely  biennial 
herbs,  with  erect  stems,  alternate  or  some- 
what whorled  leaves,  which  below  are 
broad  and  stalked,  but  gradually  becoming 
narrower  as  they  ascend  the  stem.  The 
flowers  are  blue,  stalked  and  drooping,  and 
for  the  most  part  are  situated  towards  the 
top  of  the  stem,  where,  in  some  instances, 
they  form  a  spike  or  cluster,  while  in 
others  they  are  few  in  number.  Most  of 
the  species  are  natives  of  Siberia,  China, 
and  Japan.  One  species,  A.  UHifoliOt  or  A. 
maveolena,  is  found  in  many  countries  of 
eastern  Europe,  and  occurs  also  in  France, 
Hungary,  and  Candia.  In  this  the  flowers 
are  numerous,  sweet-scented,  and  disposed 
in  a  loose  pyramidal  panicle.  The  root  is 
thick  and  esculent,  as  are  those  of  some  of 
the  other  species.  All  are  elegant  border 
flowers,  and  are,  therefore,  worth  culti- 
vating In  gardens.  [0.  A.  J.} 


ADENOPHORU&  A  small  groap  of 
ferns,  in  which  the  sori  are  terminal  on 
the  free  veins,  the  receptacle  at  the  apex 
of  the  simple  costa-like  or  central  veins 
being  dilated  or  obovate.  The  fronds  are 
small,  very  elegant  in  character,  and  bear 
glands  over  their  surface.  The  species  are 
now  referred  to  Polypodiwm.  [T.  M.] 

ADENOPUS.  An  Imperfectly  known 
genus  belonging  to  the  gourd  family  {Cur 
curbitaeecB).  The  male  and  female  flowers 
are  on  diilerent  plants,  and  the  female 
flowers  are  not  at  present  known.  The 
male  flowers  have  a  tubular  flve-toothed 
calyx ;  flve  petals  inserted  on  the  top  of 
the  calyx  tubes,  entire  or  slightly  crisped 
at  the  margin ;  five  stamens,  in  two  par- 
cels, attached  to  the  middle  of  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  with  very  short  filaments  and 
long  wavy  anthers.  The  leaves  are  palm- 
ately-lobed,  stalked,  with  two  glands  at 
the  extremity  of  the  leaf-stalk.  The  plants 
are  natives  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Western 
Tropical  Africa.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ADENOSMA.  A  genus  of  AeanthaeeeB, 
containing  eight  or  nine  species,  natives 
of  Asia.  They  are  annual  herbaceous 
plants,  having  the  odour  of  the  Mints, 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  sessile  flowers 
in  the  axils  of  the  small  leaves  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  stem,  so  aggregated 
as  to  form  a  leafy  spike.  The  genus  Is  cha- 
racterised by  a  flve-partlte  calyx,  a  gaping 
cbroUa,  four  didynamous  stamens,  with 
anthers  composed  of  two  parallel  cells. 
The  long  capsule  is  many-seeded.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  allied  genus  Ebermayera  in 
the  gaping  corolla,  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  anthers.  [W.  C] 

ADEN0STYLI8.  A  genns  of  the  com- 
posite family,  comprising  but  few  species. 
They  are  perennial  mountain  herbs,  with 
alternate  stalked,  cordate,  or  reniform 
leaves,  which  are  smooth,  or  covered  with  a 
loose  white  cotton.  Their  flower-heads  are 
numerous  in  terminal  compact  corymbs, 
with  florets  of  a  purple  or  white  colour 
In  appearance  these  plants  are  much  like 
the  common  coltsfoot  {Tusailago  Farfara), 
but  tney  differ  from  the  coltsfoot  in  having 
all  their  florets  fertile.  They  are  all  natives 
of  mountain  districts  in  southern  Europe, 
the  greater  part  of  them  being  found  in 
the  Pyrenees,  where  they  grow  luxuriantly 
in  stony  places  beside  alpine  rivulets.  The 
leaves  of  A.  glabra  have  been  recommended 
in  coughs.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ADESMIA.  A  large  genus  of  the  pea 
family  (Leguminoaee),  confined  to  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  S.  America.  Commencing  in 
the  Bolivian  Andes,  they  extend  southward 
to  Cape  Horn ;  but  are  found  in  greatest 
numbers  in  Chili.  They  are  annual  or 
perennial ;  some  of  them  shrubs  four  or 
five  feet  high,  and  most  of  them  with 
alternate  equally  pinnate  leaves  termi- 
nated by  a  bristle.  Their  flowers  are  dis- 
posed in  racemes  at  the  apex  of  the 
branches,  or  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  generally  yellow  with  purple 
stripes.    The  pods  are  jointed,  rough  on 
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petals,  and  numerous  dry  ovate  carpela* 
pointed  with  tbe  style,  and  grouped  in  a 
Aort spike  or  head;  all  tbe  species  have 
tiie  foliage  cleft  into  namerous  linear  seg- 
Bents,  and  produce  but  a  single  flower  at 
tbe  sommlt  of  each  stem  and  branch.  Of 
ttx  annual  section,  eight  or  ten  species  are 
described,  but  only  two  are  to  be  found  in 
general  cultivation  :  the  A.  autumnalia, 
and  A.  cutivalis,  both  Indigenous  plants, 
vith  small,  deep  crimson  flowers,  the 
latter  having  the  petals  much  longer  than 
the  calyx;  whilst  those  of  the  former 
scarcely  exceed  it.  They  are  popularly 
known  as  Pheasant's  Eye,  and  Flos  Adonis. 
Tbe  perennial  species  are  all  showy,  dwarf 
herbaceous  plants,  with  long  black  fasci- 
cled roots,  and  large  glossy  yellow  flowers. 
Tbe  best  and  most  commonly  cultivated 
Bpecles  is  the  A.  vemalis,  a  desirable  and 
very  effective  early  bloomer.         [W.  TJ 

ADOXA.  A  small  genus  referred  by 
Mr.  Bentham  to  the  Capri/oliaeea,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  species,  A.  MoachalelUnOt 
the  Tuberous  Moschatel,  found  blooming 
in  spring  in  woods  and  on  shady  banks 
hi  many  parts  of  England,  and  extending 
through  Northern  and  Central  Europe  and 
IKTts  of  Asia  and  North  America,  far  into 
the  Arctic  regions.  The  genus  is  distin- 
guished by  bearing  a  calyx  of  two  or  three 
qveading  lobes ;  a  short-tubed  corolla,  with 
four  or  Ave  spreading  divisions;  eight  or 
ten  stamens  In  pairs  alternating  with  the 
divisions  of  the  corolla,  and  inserted  on  a 
little  ring  at  its  base ;  three  to  Ave  short 
styles  united  at  the  base ;  a  three  to  flve- 
oeUed  ovary,  with  one  ovule  in  each  cell 
and  maturing  into  a  berry.  The  plant  is  a 
low  herb,  of  four  to  six  inches  high,  smooth, 
pale  green,  forming  creeping  half-buried 
nmners,  the  leaves  temately  divided, 
with  broad  deeply  three-lobed  segments, 
and  tbe  musky-scented  flowers  pale  green 
in  a  little  globular  head  at  the  top  of  the 
short  leafy  flower-stems.  The  upper  flower 
in  each  head  has  generally  a  tetramerous 
arrangement  of  parts,  two  calyx  lobes,  four 
ooroUa  lobes,  and  eight  stamens ;  while  the 
lateral  ones  have  three  calyx  lobes,  five  co- 
rolla lobes,  and  ten  stamens.  The  Adoxa 
has,  until  recently,  been  classed  with  the 
AraHaeecB.  [T.  M.] 

ADPRES8ED.  Brought  Into  contact  with 
anything  without  adhering. 

ADELPHIA.  A  fraternity— a  Llnnean 
term  denoting  a  collection  of  stamens. 
Monadelphia  =  one  such  collection;  Dia- 
ddphia  =  two  such  collections ;  and  so  on. 

.SCHMEA.  A  genus  of  Bronuiiaeea, 
having  a  six-parted  perianth,  of  which  the 
three  outer  sepaline  divisions  are  equal, 
and  much  shorter  than  the  inner  petaloid 
o&es.  Tbe  flowers  have  six  stamens,  and 
an  inferior  three-celled  ovary  containing 
numerous  ovules,  and  becoming  a  sub-glo- 
l«te  berry.  The  species  are  found  m  tro- 
I  pical  America,  of  ten  epiphytal  on  the  trunks 
of  trees  m  the  dense  forests.  They  have 
itrap-shaped  or  sword-shaped  leaves,  some- 


I  times  spiny  at  the  margin ;  and  from  the 
'  centre  of  thestf  is  developed  the  flower 
'  scape,  which  is  branched  in  a  panlcled 
:  muiner  and  bears  numerous  flowers.    28. 
'  diacoloTt  one  of  the  most  striking  of  tbe 
species,  has  broad  recurved  leaves,  which 
'  are  dull  green  above  and  purplish  beneath. 
The  panicle  is  longer  than  the  leaves,  of  a 
scarlet  colour  in  the  upper  part,  bearing 
the    flowers  distantly  spiked  along  the 
branches.    The  flowers  are  without  brac- 
teoles,   in  which   respect   it  is  peculiar. 
The  calycine  segments  are  oblique  and 
I  obtuse,  coral-red  below,  blackish  above, 
the  petaline  ones  twisted,  purplish.    The 
unexpanded  buds  have  a  most  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  seeds  of  AbruapneatoriuMt 
commonly  called  crab's  eyes,  and  some* 
times  strung  as  beads.  [T.  M.] 

2SCHM0LEPIS.  A  genus  of  Aaclepia- 
dacecBt  containing  a  single  species,  a  native 
of  Angola.  It  is  a  shrub  with  temate 
leaves,  glabrous  above,  hoary  and  reticu- 
lated beneath.  It  is  characterised  by  its 
filaments  being  connate  at  their  base  and 
distinct  above,  by  having  its  anthers  co- 
hering at  the  apex,  though  free  from  the 
stigma,  and  by  its  twenty  granular  pollen 
masses.  [W.  C] 

.£CIDIT7H.    A  genus  of  Fungit  compos- 
ing a  large  number  of  parasites,  which 
gr«>w  upon   the  living  parts   of  plants. 
The  reproductive    organs  or  spores  are 
nearly   globose,   arranged  in  little  neck- 
laces, which  radiate  from  a  thin  cellular 
base,  and,  as  they  easily  break  off,  form  a 
little  dust-Uke  heap,  which  is  white,  yel- 
low, orange,  &C.,  according  to  tbe  species. 
i  Tlie  whole  mass  is  surrounded  by  a  mem- 
'  branous   coat  or  peridium,  which  some- 
times bursts  irregularly  at  the  tip,  but 
more  frequently  splits  into  a  number  of 
nearly  equal  lobes,  which  curl  back,  and 
have  a  very  pretty  appearance  under  the 
microscope.     They  grow  on   the  leaves, 
petioles,   fruit,   or  young  shoots,  some- 
times producing  but  little  constitutional 
derangement,  but  occasionally  causing  the 
adjacent  parts  to  swell,  or  producing  great 
distortion,  as  in  a  species  which  attacks 
tbe   shoots   of  elder  in  North  America. 
Sometimes  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
plant  is  altered,  as  in  one  which  commonly 
attacks  species  of  Epilobium ;  while,  again, 
at  times,  particular  leaves  only  are  affected, 
as  in   the   garden    and  wood    anemone, 
where  the  outline  is  somewhat  changed, 
and  the  substance  is  greatly  thickened. 
Where  the  plant  is  only  partially  affected, 
tbe  general  health  is  not  much  impaired ; 
but  where  tbe  parasite  is  very  vigorous, 
death  may  ultimately  ensue.    We  are  not 
aware  that  any  species  attacks  our  cereals. 
!  There  has,  however,  been  a  very  unjust 
charge  brought  against  .£cidium  berberidie, 
I  a    beautiful   siiecies,  which   attacks   the 
I  leaves,  flowers,  and  young  fruit  of  the 
I  berberry,   as    if    it    were   tbe    cause   of 
'  mildew  in  wheat.    Great,  however,  as  are 
I  the  changes  which  Fungi  undergo  occa- 
sionally in  passing  from  one  condition  to 
i  another,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
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SSCrXUSb  The  Horse-chestnut  The 
name  iEscnlns  (from  esca,  food)  was  ap- 
plied originally  to  a  species  of  oak  which, 
aceordlng  to  Pliny,  was  highly  prized  for 
its  acorns ;  but  how  it  came  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  horse-chestnut  is  very  un- 
certain :  perhaps,  as  Loudon  suggrests,  it 
was  given  ironically,  because  its  nuts  bear 
a  great  resemblance,  externally,  to  those 
of  the  sweet  chestnut,  but  are  unfit  for 
food.  Hippoeastanum  (the  specific  name  of 
the  common  sort)  is  a  translation  of  the 
modem  name,  which  was  given,  Evelyn 
tells  us,  'from  Its  curing  horses  broken- 
winded  and  other  cattle  of  coughs.'  The 
Horse^estnut  is  a  tree  of  large  size,  fre- 
quently reaching  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  wi^  an  erect  trunk  and  a  broad 
pyxamidal  outline.  It  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished, even  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
by  its  unusually  large  buds,  set  on  the 
extremities  of  thick  and  heavy-looking 
branches,  which  are  evidently  destined  to 
bear  a  weighty  tuft  of  foliage  and  leaves. 
These  buds  are  covered  thickly  with  a 
gammy  substance,  which  protects  the  ten- 
der interior  from  the  cold  and  wet.  As 
the  sun  gains  power,  the  gummy  cover- 
ing melts  and  yields  to  the  expanding  pres- 
sure from  within,  and  then  the  scales  on 
which  it  Js  overlaid  fall  ofF,  and  the 
delicate  green  leaves  are  rapidly  unfolded, 
encirclinga  conical  mass  of  embryo  flowers. 
In  this  staj;e  the  leaves  present  a  singular 
appearance,  drooping  with  their  points  to- 
wards the  ground,  as  if  not  strong  enough 
to  assume  a  horizontal  position.  The  buds 
expand  very  early  in  spring,  but  not  pre- 
maturely, fur  within  three  or  four  weeks 
of  their  first  unfolding  they  have  attained 
their  full  lengrth,  amounting  sometimes  to 
eighteen  inches.  The  leaves  and  flower- 
buds  continue  to  increase  in  size  until 
Xay,  when  the  latter  expand;  and  now 
the  tree,  having  reached  the  meridian  of 
its  glory,  stands  forth  prominently  in  all 
the  gorgeousness  of  leaf  and  blossom. 
The  downy  covering,  which  was  observ- 
able on  the  leaves  in  their  early  stage, 
has  disappeared,  and  they  have  assumed 
histead  a  rich  fuU  green.  Bach  leaf  is 
composed  of  seven  broad  leaflets,  unequal 
in  size,  which  radiate  from  a  common 
centre,  a  character  of  foliage  different 
from  that  of  any  other  British  tree.  The 
flowers,  which  grow  in  long  cone-shaped 
clusters,  are  snowy  white,  dashed  with 
pink  and  yellow,  destitute  of  perfume,  but 
attractivetolnsects,  and,  as  long  as  they 
continue  in  perfection,  very  beautiful. 
They  soon,  however,  i>ecome  tamiahed, 
and  the  tree  conse«iuently  loses  much 
of  its  grace ;  yet  it  is  stiU  a  fine  tree, 
readily  distin^rulshed  at  a  considerable 
distance  by  its  tiers  of  large  and  massive 
foliage.  Out  of  the  numerous  flowers  con- 
tained in  every  bunch,  a  few  only  mature 
their  fruit ;  the  rest  drop  off  soon  after 
they  have  begun  to  lose  their  beauty.  The 
seed-vessels,  which   are    set  with  short 


rigid  prickles,  attain  their  full  size  in 
October,  when  they  fall  off,  and,  splitting 
with  even  valves,  disclose  three  cells,  in 
each  of  which  is  contained  a  roundish 
polished  nut,  resembling  the  sweet  chest- 
nut in  colour,  but  not,  like  it,  terminating 
in  a  point.  It  rarely  happens  that  all 
three  nuts  are  perfected ;  frequently  only 
two  are  developed,  but  the  rudiments  of 
all  may  be  discovered.  The  nuts  abound 
in  farinaceous  matter,  but  are  too  bitter 
to  be  fit  for  human  food.  They  serve, 
however,  as  food  for  goats,  sheep,  and 
deer,  and  are  sometimes  boiled  and  given 
to  poultry.  Reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed 
with  a  third  part  of  flour,  they  are  said  to 
make  better  paste  than  that  composed  of 
flour  alone.  The  timber,  owing  to  its 
rapid  growth,  is  soft  and  of  loose  fibre,  and 
is  consequently  of  little  value.  The  Horse- 
chestnut  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia, 
prolHibly  of  northern  India,  whence  it  was 
introduced  into  Europe  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  a  very 
fine  variety  with  deep  nose-coloured  blos- 
soms; and  in  North  America  is  found  an- 
other species,  the  ^.  ohiotensisor  Buckeye, 
which  is  far  inferior  to  the  common  sort  in 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  tree  some- 
times called  the  Scarlet  Horse-chestnut  be- 
longs to  adosely  allied  genus,  Pavi  a,  which 
see.  [C.  A.  J.] 

iESTIYAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sum- 
mer. 

iESTIVATION.  The  manner  in  which  the 
parts  of  a  flower  are  folded  up  before  the 
flower  expands. 

JSTHALIUM.  A  genus  of  myxogastrous 
funguses,  inhabiting  more  especially  stoves 
and  garden-frames  where  a  strong  heat  is 
kept  up,  and  doing  much  damage,  by  flrst 
involving  everything  in  a  slimy  mass,  and 
then  conuminating  what  it  has  not  over- 
run, by  its  myriads  of  dust-like  spores. 
The  principal  species,  .^XJialiumJlavum  (if, 
indeed,  the  others  are  not  mere  varieties, 
differing  only  in  colour),  appears  flrst  under 
the  form  of  a  yellow  cream-like  mass, 
which  is  found  to  consist,  when  closely  ex- 
amined, of  little  wavy  viscid  strings ;  this 
at  length  swells,  and  produces  abundant 
dark  spores,  collected  in  little  heaps  seiia- 
rated  from  each  other  by  thin  irregular 
yellow  partitions;  the  outer  surface  is 
rough  and  scurfy.  It  sometimes  occurs  on 
leaves  and  rotten  wood,  in  groves  and 
forests,  and  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  best  way  of  getting  rid  of 
it,  is  dusting  the  plant,  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
pears, with  quicklime  or  salt.  This  treat- 
ment must,  however,  be  followed  up  per- 
severingly,  as  the  growth  is  so  rapid  that 
the  dusty  stage,  in  which  the  lime  or  salt 
is  of  little  use,  may  recur  before  a  se- 
cond application  is  made.         [M.  J.  B.] 

^THERIA.  A  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids 
found  in  the  tropics  of  Central  Asia,  and 
nearly  allied  to  Goodyerny  from  which  it 
differs,  indeed,  in  little  except  the  presence 
of  two  callosities  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 
Five  or  six  species  are  known. 
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the  orary  Is  three-celled,  with  many  ovulea 
amngred  In  two  series.  The  species  furm 
■trong^ growing  peremiial  herbs,  with  thick 
tediy  roots,  and  linear  or  somewhat  lorate 
arehing  radical  leaves,  from  among  which 
tilings  the  scape  terminated  by  a  large  um- 
bel of  bright  blue  flowers.  The  species  differ 
chiefly  In  size.  In  the  breadth  of  their 
leaTes,  and  In  the  intensity  of  colour  in  the 
flowers.  The  common  one  Is  called  A.  tan- 
beUatua,  [T.M.] 

A6AR-A6AK  (or  Agal-agal).  The  native 
name  of  the  Ceylon  Moss,  GracUaria  lichen- 
oidu,  a  seaweed  which  Is  largely  used  in 
the  East  for  soups  and  jellies.  Another 
alga  of  equal  excellence,  Oigartinaspeciosat 
tt  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  the  Swan 
River.  The  faj-famed  swallows'  nests  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  formed  of  some 
seaweed  abounding  in  gelatine;  but  it  Is 
now  ascertained  that  they  are  formed  from 
a  peculiar  secretion  derived  from  the  birds 
themselves.  [M.  J.  B.] 

A6ABIC  BLANC^Fr.)  PolyporuB  oiflr 
cMoZts.  —  GHAMPETRB.  Agariau  cam- 
Vaths. 

A6ARICINT.  A  group  of  Fungi  agreeing 
with  each  other  In  having  the  hymenium  or 
tractifying  surface  formed  Into  distinct 
giU-like  plates,  the  modifications  of  which, 
lo  combination  with  other  circumstances, 
serve  to  distinguish  the  genera.  The 
mushrooms  and  toadstools  are  familiar 
eiamples.  In  which  the  gills  are  highly 
dereloped.  The  chantarelle,  on  the  con- 
trary, presents  a  case  In  which  they  are 
reduced  to  mere  veins.  Sometimes  the 
giUa  become  hard  and  corky,  as  in  Xermtes, 
of  which  a  common  species,  LenzitM  htiU' 
imo,  grows  on  old  rails.  [M.  J.  B.] 

A6ARICUS  (Agaric).  One  of  the  lai^est 
and  most  Important  genera  of  Fungi, 
coDtaining  some  of  the  highest  forms 
which  these  plants  are  capable  of  attain- 
ing, of  which  the  Common  Mushroom  is 
one  of  the  most  fftmlUar  examples.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  more  or  less  fleshy 
sabsunce  of  the  hat-shaped  receptacle, 
bj  being  furnished  on  the  under  surface, 
whether  supported  by  a  stem  or  not,  with 
giU-Uke  plates,  easily  separable  in  the 
centre,  as  If  composed  of  two  membranes, 
the  central  substance  consisting,  not  of 
sabgloboae  cells,  but  of  delicate  filaments, 
and  being  Immediately  derived  from  the 
flesh  of  the  cap  or  pileus. 

The  pileus  may  be  either  central  or 
lateral,  and.  In  a  few  instances,  where  the 
stem  becomes  at  length  obsolete,  or  is 
wholly  wanting.  It  is  attached  to  the  sub- 
stance on  which  It  grows  by  the  upper 
sorface,  in  which  case  the  gills  become 
saperlor  instead  of  Inferior :  directed,  that 
Is.  towards  the  light,  and  not,  as  is  usually 
tbe  case,  away  from  It.  Where  there  is 
originally  a  very  short  stem,  the  pileus  is 
at  first  in  the  usual  position,  but  in^ually 
tnms  over,  so  as  to  bring  the  gills  towards 
the  light.  Sometimes  the  border  of  the 
pilens.  which  was  at  first  resupinate,  or 
baving  the  gills  on  the  upper  side,  turns 


over,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  their  normal 
position ;  In  a  very  few  Instances  alone, 
the  whole  plant  la  permanently  resupi- 
nate. 

The  genus  Agarieu$  Is  divided  into  five 
natural  groups,  according  as  the  colour  of 
the  spores  Is  white,  pink,  ferruginous, 
purple-brown,  or  black.  These  divisions, 
though  presenting  a  few  exceptional  cases, 
are  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and,  after  a 
little  experience,  easy  of  determination. 
These  groups  are  divided  into  sub-geuera, 
according  as  they  have  a  common  wrapper 
or  volva  surrounding  the  whole  plant,  or  a 
partial  veil  attached  to  the  margin  or 
forming  a  ring  upon  the  stem ;  and  then 
from  various  conditions  of  the  stem  and 
gills.  Considering  the  fact  that  there  are 
at  least  a  thousand  good  species.  It  may 
readily  be  expected  that  some  difflcnltles 
exist  in  the  arrangement,  and  that  the 
species  are  not  always  easily  determined. 
Though,  however,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  limits  of  spe- 
cie&  are  not  easily  defined.  It  may  be 
asserted  that  no  more  certain  species 
exist  In  the  vegetable  world,  and  that 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  mere 
creatures  of  chance,  without  any  stability. 
Many  of  them  are  of  great  beauty  and 
elegance  of  form  and  colour,  and  are  at- 
tractive from  a  thousand  differences  of 
sculpture,  clothing,  &c  They  occur  In 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  abound  most 
where  the  air  is  moist,  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  warmth.  Some  species  afford 
the  most  delicious  articles  of  food,  while 
others  are  deleterious  even  when  taken  in 
small  quantities.  It  Is  probable  that  the 
number  of  esculent  species  la  far  more 
numerous  than  is  usually  supposed ;  but  as 
accidents  are  not  unfrequent  from  con- 
founding species  altogether,  or  mixing  poi- 
sonous kinds  with  those  which  are  whole- 
some, they  are  far  more  neglected  in  this 
country  than  they  deserve.  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  give  any  positive  rules  for  distin- 
guishing those  which  are  wholesome  ;  but 
In  general,  where  the  taste  of  the  raw 
agaric  is  not  decidedly  unpleasant,  there 
is  little  danger,  though  even  this  is  not 
without  grave  exceptions.  With  proper 
caution,  the  really  useful  kinds  may  readily 
be  determined  without  the  slightest  risk. 
The  common  mushroom,  however,  is  said 
to  be  poisonous  in  Italy,  and  as  the  bad 
properties  depend  upon  the  degree  in 
which  the  poisonous  alkali  is  developed— 
a  circumstance  which  varies  with  climate 
and  situation  — even  those  species  which 
are  usually  wholesome  may  at  times  prove 
deleterious. 

Agarics  grow  in  yarlous  situations.  A 
vast  variety  affect  dead  wood,  fallen  leaves, 
and  other  matters  when  passing  Into  a 
state  of  decay.  Some  affect  the  half -dead 
roots  of  grass,  or  large  herbaceous  plants, 
as  the  Eryngo.  Many  grow  in  pastures,  or 
on  the  naked  ground.  Several  occur  only 
on  dung  or  In  highly-manured  land ;  while 
a  few  inhabit  principally  stoves  and  other 
structures  where  the  temperature  is  arti- 
ficially kept  up.    Occasi  onally  they  appear 
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under  curious  circumstances.    In  Naples, 
for   instance,  tbe   grounds  of  coffee  are 
piaced   in  a  heap  in  some  subterranean 
place  of  moderate  temperature,  and  an  , 
esculent  species  almost  Invariably  makes  | 
its  appearance.    It  is  not,  bowever,  to  be 
supposed  that  species  which  appear  under  i 
such   exceptional   cases  are  creatures  of ; 
spontaneous  growth.    They  are  generally  i 
mere  altered  forms  of  species  wMch  have 
usually  a  different  habitat. 

The  word  agaric,  amongst  the  old  herbal- 
ists, had  a  wider  signification  than  it  has 
now,  and  was  applied  to  many  of  the  corky 
funguses.  [M.  J.  B.] 

AG  ARUM.  A  genus  of  olive-seeded  AlgcB, 
distinguished  from  Laminaria  principally 
by  the  frond  being  always  perforated  with 
ronndish  holes.  These  plants  are  peculiar 
to  the  northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.on  tbe  American  and  Asiatic 
shores.  [M.  J.  B.] 

AGASTACHYS.  A  Tasmanian  genus  of 
Protea^ea:,  containing  only  a  single  species, 
A.  odorata,  which  has  yellow  apetalous 
flowers  of  four  sepals  and  four  stamens, 
one  of  which  is  attached  by  a  short  fila- 
ment to  the  middle  of  each  sepal;  the 
style  is  filiform,  rather  shorter  than  the 
stamens,  and  bearing  a  two-lobed  stigma. 
Tbe  flower-spikes  are  numerous,  and,  aa 
the  name  implies,  very  handsome,  from 
four  to  five  inches  In  height,  and  crowded 
with  flowers.  The  leaves  are  about  two 
inches  long,  obtusely  lanceolate,  occasion- 1 
ally  notched  at  the  apex,  with  a  smooth  ' 
plane  surface,  subsessile,  and  rather  thick 
in  substance.  [R.  H.] 

AGASYLLIS.  A  genus  belonging  to  the 
umbelliferous  order,  and  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  found  in  the  Caucasus.  It 
is  a  stout  perennial  herb,  about  three  feet 
high,  furnished  with  temately  decompound 
slightly  downy  leaves,  having  lanceolate, 
decurrent,  serrate  leaflets.  The  stems  ter- 
minate in  many-rayed  umbels,  without 
general,  but  with  partial  Involucres  of 
narrow  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
white.  The  chief  characters  of  the  genus 
are  an  obsolete  calyx  margin,  compressed 
uval  fruit,  with  five  primary  obtuse  ribs  to 
each  carpel,  the  two  lateral  ones  shorter 
than  the  others,  and  the  number  of  vittas 
eight  to  ten  on  the  back,  and  five  to  six  on 
the  face  of  each  carpeL  [A.  A.  B.] 

AGATHiEA.  A  genus  of  the  composite 
family  {CompositoeX  comprising  twenty 
species,  one  of  them,  A.  abys»inicay  found, 
as  its  name  implies.  In  Abyssinia,  the  others 
all  natives  of  8.  Africa.  They  ai-e  herbs  or 
shrubs,  with  opposite,  toothed  or  entire 
leaves,  and  solitary  terminal  flower-heads ; 
the  ray  florets  blue  and  pistilliferous, 
those  of  the  disk  yellow,  and  having  both 
stamens  and  pistils.  They  are  nearly  allied 
to  the  well-known  Michaelmas  daisy  (Aster), 
from  which  they  differ  chiefly  in  the  pappus 
of  their  achenes  consisting  of  one  series  of 
bristles.  [A.  A.  B.] 

AGATHELPIS.    A  genus  of  Cape  under- 


shrubs,  with  alternate  linear-filiform  leaves 
and  terminal  flower-spikes,  belonging  tx^- 
the  natural  order  SelaginacecB.  The  genixs 
is  characterised  by  having  a  five-toothed 
tubular  calyx,  an  elongated  tubular  corolla., 
two  included  stamens,  and  a  bilocular  o  vax^ 
with  a  single  ovule.  By  the  abortion  o* 
one  of  the  cells  of  the  ovary,  the  fruit  Is  a. 
siuiple  achene,  covered  by  the  persistent 
calyx.  [W.  C] 

A6ATH0PHYLLUM.    A  name  intended 
to  express  the  good  qualities  of  the  leav^es 
of  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied.    Tbe 
genus  belongs  to  the  laurel  family,  amons' 
which  it  may  be  known  by  its  persIsteLiti 
calyx  enclosing  the  fruit,  and  by  its  pos- 
sessing nine  stamens  In  three  rows.    The 
innermost  stamens  have,  on  either  side 
of  their  base,  a  sessile  awl-shaped  glan<l 
or  abortive  stamen.    The  anthers  are  four- 
celled.    One  species,  A.  aromaticumt  grovE^s 
in  Madagascar,  where  the  natives  use  the 
leaves  for  a  condiment.    The  fruit  is  aro- 
matic, but  encloses  a  kernel  of  an  acrid 
caustic  taste,  known  as  Madagascar  clove 
nutmegs.  [M.  T.  M.3 

AGATHOSMA.  A  genus  of  ruUceoua 
plants,  so  named  from  their  fragrance. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Cape,  and  have 
regular  fiowers.  The  petals  are  divided, 
with  long  claws.  They  have  ten  stamens, 
five  of  which  are  fertile,  with  the  anthers 
tipped  by  a  small  gland,  and  five  sterile, 
dilated  above  into  a  petal-like  mass,  thread- 
shaped  below.  The  fruit  is  two  to  three- 
celled,  each  cell  containing  two  ovules 
placed  side  by  side.  A.  pulchella  is  said  to 
be  made  use  of  by  the  Hottentots  to  an- 
oint their  bodies,  a  process  very  distaste- 
ful to  European  noses.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies are  cultivated  for  their  pretty  white 
or  purplish  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

AGATHOTEa  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
gentian  family,  principally  distinguished 
by  its  corolla,  which  Is  divided  above  into 
four  pieces,  while  at  the  base  are  a  number 
of  small  glandular  pits,  each  protected  by  a 
fringed  scale ;  and  by  the  stamens,  which 
are  four  In  number,  slightly  connected  to- 
gether at  the  base.  The  dried  stems  of 
A.  Chirayta,  a  native  of  the  north  of  India, 
furnish  a  pure  bitter,  very  similar  in  its 
properties  to  gentian,  and  used  for  like 
purposes  under  the  name  of  Chiretta.  By 
some  this  plant  is  referred  to  the  genus 
Ophelia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

AGATI.  A  genus  of  the  pea  family 
(Legximinosos).  A.  grandi/lora  is  the  only 
species.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies 
and  tropical  Australia,  but  is  commonly 
cultivated  in  tropical  countries  for  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers.  It  Is  a  small  slender 
tree  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  of  rapid 
growth  and  short  duration;  Its  leaves 
alternate,  abruptly-pinnate,  with  from 
eight  to  ten  pairs  of  small  leaflets.  Flower 
stalks  axillary,  bearing  from  two  to  four 
large  pea-like  red  or  white  flowers.  The 
pods  are  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
as  thick  as  a  common  quill.  In  India  the 
flowers,  pods,  and  young  leaves  are  used 
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bf  tbe  natives  in  their  curries ;  a  jatce  is 
pressed  from  the  flowers  and  used  in  cur- 
ing dimness  of  vision ;  and  the  seeds  are 
eiieiiy  sou^rht  after  by  birds.  The  bark  is 
powerfully  tonic  and  bitter,  and  considered 
effective  in  small-pox.  The  wood  is  use- 
less except  for  f  ueL  The  tree,  being  a  fast 
grower  and  sparingly  clad  with  leaves.  Is 
Bsed  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  betel 
iPiper  BeUl).  [A.  A.  BO 

AGAVE.    A  noble  genus  of  AmaryUi- 
daeete,  principally  found  in  Mexico   and 
otber  iMuts  of  South  America.    The  spe- 
des,  of  which    several   are   known,  are 
mostly  of  large  size,  with  massive  spiny- 
tootbed  fleshy    leaves,  forming  a   large 
spreading  tuft,  from  tbe  centre  of  which 
rises  the  tall  flower  scape,  supporting  a 
large  compound  Inflorescence.    The  peri- 
anth is  funnel-shaped,  persistent,  parted 
into  a  limb  of  six  nearly  equal  divisions ; 
tbe  stamens  are  six  in  number.  Inserted  in 
tbe  tabe  of  the  perianth,  andbecomingex- 
serted  after  the  expansion  of  the  flowers ; 
the  ovary  Is  inferior,  three<!elled,  with 
many  ovules  In  two  rows  in  the  central 
angle  of  each  cell.    Some  of  tbe  species 
become  caulescent,  and  they  are  mostly 
long-lived  plants,  making  comparatively 
slow  progress   In  growth   until   the  ap- 
pearance of  the  flower  stem,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  shoots  up  very  rapidly.   The 
best  known  species,  A.  amerieana,  com- 
monly called  the  American  Aloe,  affords 
a  very  good   iUnstratlon  of  tbe  family. 
This  species  is  almost  stemless :  that  is  to 
say,  its  tuft  of  massive  leaves  is  seated 
close  to  the  ground,  and  they  spread  out 
on  all  sides  so  as  to  occupy  considerable 
space.    These  leaves  are  very  thick  and 
fieshy,   consisting  of    hard,   firm    pulpy 
matter  intermixed  with  fibres;   they  are 
trom  three  to  six  feet  long,  furnished  with 
bard  spines,  both  along  the  margins  and 
at  the  point.  These  leaves  are  very  durable, 
continuing  (o  exist  for  many  years.    Tbe 
plants  are  long  In  arriving  at  a  mature  or 
flowering  age  ;  indeed,  so  slow  is  their 
progress,  imder  the  artificial  conditions  in 
which  they  are  placed  in  our  gardens,  as  to 
have  led  to  a  popular  though  erroneous 
notion  that  they  flower  ouce  only  in  a 
century.    In  reality  they  flower  but  once, 
tbe  mature  condition  being  attained  in  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  ten  to  fifty  or 
seventy  years  or  more,  according  to  the  ac- 
celerating or  retarding  influences  under 
which  they  are  placed.    Having,  however, 
acquired  full  growth,  the  plant  produces  its 
giant  flower-stem  from  the  centre  of  the 
leaves,  after  which  it  perishes.  Kew  plants 
are  formed  around  the   base  of   the  old 
one    in  the   form  of  suckers.    After  the 
first  appearance  of  the  stem,  it  grows  very 
rapidly,  until  a  height  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  or  even  forty  feet  Is  reached ;  and, 
towards  the  tip,  a  multitude  of  sj'mmetri- 
cally-disposed  horizontal  branches  are  pro- 
duced, at  the  ends  of  which  branches  are 
crowded  bearing  the  numerous  erect  yel- 
lowish-green flowers,  by  which  a  sweetish 
iiaaid  is  secreted.    The  flowering  plant  re- 


mains for  some  weeks  an  object  of  interest, 
the  flowers  being  durable  and  produced 
in  succession. 

The  American  Aloe  appears  to  have  been 
first  introduced  to  Europe  in  1961,  at  which 
date  it  is  recorded  as  being  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Ck)rtusus.  Parkinson,  in  1640,  re- 
ntes that  it  was  first  brought  into  Spain, 
and  from  thence  spread  into  all  quarters, 
but  is  silent  as  to  its  being  in  England. 
A  plant  fiowered  m  Paris  m  1663.  Mr.  Ver^ 
sprit,  of  Lambeth,  fiowered  one,  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  high,  about  1698,  It  being  then  a 
great  rarity.  Two  were  bloomed  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  about  1714.  There  is  a  wood 
engraving  extant  with  the  inscription 
'Aloe  amerieana  qua  Sonderbuaa  fioritn 
1662.'  A  plant  fiowered  at  Leipsic  in  1700. 
Mr.  Cowell,  in  1729,  flowered  one  at  his 
garden  in  Hoxton ;  and  this,  he  asserts, 
was  the  first  seen  in  England,  the  others, 
mentioned  above,  not  being  the  tnie 
American  Aloe.  There  is  a  plate  of  this 
plant,  by  Klrkall,  in  mezzotinto,  dated 
September  33,  1729.  Another  fiowered  at 
Eaton  Hall,  in  1737 ;  a  plate  of  it,  engraved 
by  Toms  from  a  drawing  by  Badeslade, 
bearing  date  November  of  that  year.  This 
plant  opened  the  crown  for  fiowering  on 
June  6th;  the  stem-bud  appeared  on  tbe 
I5tb,  and  grew  five  inches  a  day  for  some 
weeks ;  the  flower  branches  were  perfected 
in  twelve  weeks,  and  then  it  stood  for  a 
month  while  the  buds  were  forming ;  tbe 
number  of  flowers  was  about  l,0fiO.  Two 
plants,  about  flfty  jears  of  age,  flowered 
at  Hampton  Court  in  1743,  their  respective 
heights  being  twenty-seven  feet  and 
twenty-four  feet.  The  flower  stems  ap- 
peared on  June  3rd,  were  in  perfection  in 
the  middle  of  August,  and  continued 
blooming  till  tbe  middle  of  October.  A 
plant  which  flowered  near  Carlsbad  in 
1754  was  twenty-six  feet  high,  and  pro- 
duced twenty-eight  branches,  which  bore 
above  3,000  flowers.  Another  flowered  at 
Lcyden  in  1760,  and  a  third  at  Friedricks- 
berg,  in  Denmark,  twenty-two  feet  high, 
with  nineteen  branches  and  more  than 
4,000  flowers.  The  tallest  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  was  one  that  bloomed 
in  the  King  of  Prussia's  garden,  and  this 
reached  forty  feet  in  height. 

The  species  of  Agave  are  not  only  omar 
mental  in  character,  but  are  important  on 
account  of  their  uses  and  products.  The 
plants  themselves,  with  their  hard,  un- 
yielding spiny  leaves,  form  impenetrable 
fences,  and  they  are  used  for  this  purpose 
in  many  parts.  The  roots  as  well  as  the 
leaves  of  A.  amerieana  and  some  allied 
species,  especially  the  Pita  plant,  furnish  a 
fibre  (pita  thread)  which  is  extremely 
tough,  and  is  useful  fur  making  twine  and 
rope,  and  for  various  other  purposes,  such 
as  paper-making.  Humboldt  describes  a 
bridge  of  upwards  of  130  feet  span,  over 
tbe  ChimlK)  In  Quito,  of  which  the  main 
ropes,  four  inches  in  diameter,  were  made 
of  agave  fibre.  The  fibre  is  separated 
by  bruising  the  leaves,  steeping  them  m 
water,  and  afterwards  beating  them. 

The  juice  of  the  Agave  leaves  yields  a 
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very  useful  succedaneum  for  soap.  For 
this  purpose  the  juice  is  expressed,  and 
then  the  watery  part  is  evaporated,  either 
by  artificial  heat  or  exposure  to  the  sun, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  a  thick  consistence, 
when  it  may  be  made  up  into  balls 
with  the  help  of  lye  ashes.  This  soap 
lathers  with  salt  water  as  well  as  fresh. 
A  gallon  of  the  juice  yields  about  a  pound 
of  the  soft  extract.  The  roots  of  A.  sapo- 
naria,  a  powerful  detergent,  are  employed 
in  Mexico  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  most  important  product,  however,  of 
the  Agave,  and  especially  of  A.  americana, 
is  the  sap,  which  continues  to  flow  for 
some  time  upon  cutting  out  the  inner 
leaves  just  before  the  flower  scape  is  ready 
to  burst  forth.  The  plant  is  called  Metl  by 
the  Mexicans,  and  Maguay  de  Cociuza  in 
Caraccas.  Pittes,  Acametl,  Sequametl,  and 
Maguey-raetl,  are  varieties  of  this  species, 
which  is  stated  to  be  common  everywhere 
in  Equinoctial  America,  from  the  plains 
even  to  elevations  of  9,000  to  10,000  feet.  A. 
mexicana,  a  closely  allied  species,  is  some- 
times called  Maguel-metl,  and  also  Man- 
guai.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  plant 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  interior 
table-land  of  Mexico,  and,  indeed,  extends 
as  far  as  the  Aztec  language.  A.  vivipara 
is  Theo-metl  or  Manguei  divlnum ;  and  in 
Cumana  and  Caraccas,  A.  cuibenaU  is  called 
Maguay  de  Cocay. 

The  sap  above  referred  to  Is  of  a  sourish 
taste,  and  easily  ferments,  on  account  of 
the  mucilage  and  sugar  it  contains,  and  in 
the  fermented  state  is  called  pulque  by  the 
Spaniards.  This  vinous  beverage,  which 
resembles  cider,  has  an  odour  of  putrid 
meat,  extremely  disagreeable;  but  Euro- 
peans who  have  been  able  to  overcome 
the  aversion  which  the  fetid  odour  in- 
spires, prefer  the  pulque  to  every  other 
liquor.  A  very  intoxicating  brandy,  called 
Mexical  or  Aguardiente  de  Maguey,  is 
formed  from  the  pulque.  Royle  states  that 
the  Government  drew  from  the  agave 
juice  a  net  revenue  of  166,4972.  In  three 
cities.  The  fresh  leaves  of  A.  americana, 
cut  Into  slices,  are  occasionally  used  as 
fodder  for  cattle ;  and  the  centre  of  the 
flowering  stem,  split  lengthways,  is  said  to 
form  no  bad  substitute  for  a  European 
razor-strop,  on  account  of  the  minute  par- 
ticles of  silica  in  Its  composition.  The 
leaves  are  also  said  to  be  used  for  scouring 
pewter.  [T.  M.J 

AGDESTI8.  A  Mexican  twining  plant 
originally  described  by  De  CandoUe,  from  a 
drawing  of  Mocino  and  Sesse's  collection, 
and  which  has  till  lately  been  very  little 
understood.  Specimens  recently  examined 
have,  however,  shown  that  It  forms  a 
very  distinct  and  somewhat  onom^ous 
genus  of  Phytolaccaeeo!. 

AGERATUM.  A  genus  of  composites, 
belonging  to  the  Eupatorium  tribe  of  the 
order,  of  which  the  A.  mexicanum,  a  well- 
known  occupant  of  the  flower-border,  with 
densely  clustered  lavender-blue  capitules, 
may  bo  taken  as  the  type.    Botanlcally, 


it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  cup-sbaped 
involucre  of  numerous  Imbricated  linear 
leaflets.  Its  naked  receptacle,  and  Its  elon- 
gated angular  fruit,  crowned  by  a  pappus 
of  several  awned  scales,  which  are  dilated 
at  the  base.  The  genus  includes  some 
other  annual  species  in  addition  to  the 
A.  mexicanum,  but  none  of  them  exceed, 
and  few  equal  it  in  value  for  gardening 
purposes.  The  A.  conyzoides  very  closely 
resembles  it,  and  has  recently  appeared  In 
gardens  under  the  name  of  PhalacroM 
coBlegtirui.  The  A.  onguMifoUum  and  A. 
latifolium  have  white  flowers,  but  are  pro- 
bably not  in  cultivation.  There  is  a  so- 
called  white  variety  of  A,  mexicanum,  but 
its  flowers  are  really  of  a  bluish  cast.  A 
few  perennial  species  are  comprised  In  the 
genus;  they  possess,  however,  but  little 
general  interest.  The  Ccelestina  ojgera- 
toidee,  a  half-hardy  perennial,  with  blue 
ageratum-like  flower  heads,  much  em- 
ployed in  bedding,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  true  Ageratums.  [W.  T.] 

AGGLOMERATE.  Heaped  up;  as  the 
stamens  in  Anona  and  MagnoHa,  or  the 
male  flowers  in  a  pine  tree. 

AGGREGATE.  Several  things  collected 
together  into  one  body;  as  the  achenes 
In  the  fruit  of  a  strawberry ;  the  flowers  of 
Cusctda. 

AGILA  WOOD.  The  fragrant  wood  of 
Aqtiilaria  ovata,  and  A.  Agallockum. 

AGLANDEAH.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  Olive. 

AGLAOMORPHA.  A  genus  of  poly- 
podlaceous  ferns,  of  the  group  Polypodiea*, 
distinguished  by  having  the  veins  of  the 
fronds  reticulated,  with  free  Included  vein- 
lets  in  the  areoles,  combined  with  the  fol- 
lowing peculiarities:  — the  free  veinlets 
are  divaricated ;  the  fronds  are  naked,  that 
is,  not  clothed  with  scales ;  they  are  arti- 
culated with  the  rhizome,  and  dimorphous, 
that  is,  certain  sterile  dwarfed  oak-leaf-like 
frpnds  are  produced  as  well  as  the  larger 
fertile  ones ;  and,  finally,  the  fertile  ones 
have  the  fertile  segments,  which  are  the 
upper  ones,  much  narrower  than  the  lower 
sterile  ones.  There  is  but  one  species,  A. 
Meyeniana,  a  native  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  [T.M.] 

AGNOSTUS,     A  synonym  of  Stenocar- 
pus. 
AGNUS  CASTUS.    VUex  Agnua-eaetus. 

AGRAt*HrS  '  The  poets  feign  that  the 
boy  Hyacinthus,  who  was  unfortunately 
killed  by  Apollo,  was  changed  by  that  deity 
into  a  Hyacinth,  which,  therefore,  was 
marked  with  the  letters  AT,  alas !  to  ex- 
press Apollo's  griel  It  is  also  feigned, 
that  the  same  flower  arose  from  the  blood 
of  Ajax  when  he  slew  himself :  those  let- 
ters being  half  the  hero's  name.'— iVbtc  in 
Martin's  Virgil.  The  flower  referred  to  is 
now  supposed  to  be  the  Martagon  Illy, 
the  spots  on  the  petals  of  which  some- 
times run  together  so  as  to  assume  the 
required  form ;  but  the  name  HyachtOnu 
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giTen  by  the  earlier  botanists  to  a 
Tery  different  family,  of  which  oar  com- 
mon woodland  plant,  the  wild  Hyacinth  or 
Blue-bell,  was  one.  This,  presenting  no 
tradn^r  of  letters  on  Its  petals,  even  to  the 
most  Ima^rinatlye  eye,  was  named  by  Lin- 
naeus H.  nortrscriptiUt  or  uninscrlbed  H>a- 
rlnth.  It  has  now  been  removed  by  Link 
Into  a  distinct  genus  and  named  Agra- 
phi«,  a  Greek  compound  bearing  the  same 
meaning  as  non-tcriptus.  The  wild  Hya- 
cinth, as  it  continues  to  be  popularly  called. 
Is  a  liliaceous  plant  common  in  woods, 
and  too  well  known  to  need  any  descrip- 
tion. The  blue-bell  of  Scotland,  the  hare- 
bell In  poetry,  is  a  totally  different  plant, 
Campanula  rotundifoHa.  [C.  A.  J.] 

A6RIMONIA.  A  family  of  herbaceous 
perennial  plants  with  yellow  flowers,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Bogaceee, 
aTiong,  which  they  are  distinguished  by 
bearing  their  enclosed  seeds  in  the  hard- 
ened calyx,  which  Is  furnished  on  the 
outside  with  a  circle  of  hooked  bristles. 
The  British  representative  of  the  genus, 
A.  Bupatoria,  Is  a  common  way-side  plant, 
with  Interruptedly  pinnate  leaves,  a  scarce- 
ly branched  stem  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  and  an  elongated  splice  of  starry 
yellow  flowers.  When  in  fruit  the  calyx 
becomes  Inverted.  The  foliage  Is  astrin- 
gent and  aromatic,  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
eeveral  *  herb  teas.'  Its  medicinal  virtues, 
though  far  inferior  to  what  they  were 
anciently  supposed  to  be.  have  retained  for 
it  a  place  In  the  repertory  of  herb  col- 
lectors, who  recommend  It  as  tonic  and 
astringent.  It  contains  tannin,  and  will 
dye  wool  of  a  nankeen  colour.  A  Cana- 
dian species  la  said  to  be  used  with  success 
as  a  febrifuge.  [0.  A.  J.] 

AGRIMONY.  Affrimonia.  — ,  HEMP. 
Kupatorium  eann^rinum.  — ,  WATER 
HEMP.  An  old  English  name  for  Bident 
eemua  and  B.  tripartita, 

AGRIOPHTLLUM.  A  small  genus  of 
SalaolaeeeB,  containing  two  species,  na- 
tlTes  of  Caucasian  Siberia.  They  are  an- 
nual plants,  with  alternate,  sessile,  entire 
leaves,  and  sessile  axillary  flowers  in 
short  squarrose  spikes.  The  calyx,  when 
present,  consists  of  a  single  membra- 
naceous sepal.  There  are  three  to  five 
stamens,  and  two  filiform  styles.  The 
fruit  Is  a  vesclcular  compressed  capsule. 

[W.  C] 

AGRIPAX7MB.  (Fr.)  Leonunu  Car- 
rftorg, 

A6ROSTEMMA.  A  genus  of  Cceryo- 
pkyllaeeat  of  the  tribe  Silenea,  founded 
by  Linnaeus,  but  now  generally  regarded  as 
a  section  of  the  genus  Lychnia,  from  which 
it  only  differs  in  the  elongated  segments  of 
the  calyx  limb.  In  the  petals  being  without 
a  prominent  scale  at  the  base  of  the  ex- 
panded imrtlon,  and  In  the  capsule  opening 
by  valves  alternate  with  and  not  opposite  to 
the  calyx  segments.  I/ychnis  {Agrostemma) 
Qiikago,  the  well-known  weed  Com  Cockle, 


with  large,  entire,  purple  petals.  Is  the 
only  species  belonging  to  the  section  as  It 
is  now  limited ;  the  rest  of  the  Linnean 
species  being  referred  to  the  section  Ctmy- 
naria.  [j.  t.  a] 

A6R0STIS.  A  genus  of  grasses,  typical 
of  the  tribe  AgroBtidea,  and  known  by  the 
English  name  of  Bent  grasses.  The  prin- 
cipal characters,  which  serve  to  distinguish 
this  genus  from  its  allies,  are  the  flowers 
being  single  within  the  calyx  glumes,  and 
having  short  hairs  at  their  base,  and 
the  upper  glume  being  smaUer  than  the 
lower.  The  species  are  numerous,  no  fewer 
than  171  being  described  in  Stevder$  Bynop- 
8ia  Pkmtarum  Oraminearum,  and  their 
range  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
also  very  extensive.  The  Falkland  Islands, 
Nootka  Sound,  and  Tasmania  may  be  quoted 
as  some  of  the  outlying  stations  for  tho 
species  of  Agroatis.  In  the  British  Isles, 
the  Bent  grasses  are  of  general  currence 
on  all  damp  pastures,  as  well  as  on  dry 
waste  ground.  The  Marsh  Bent,  Agrostu 
alba^  is  the  once  famous  Florin  grass  of  the 
late  Dr.  Richardson,  who,  by  his  writings 
on  the  subject,  brought  it  prominently  be- 
fore the  agricultural  public,  and  caused  it 
to  be  cultivated  on  a  rather  extensive 
scale,  particularly  In  Ireland.  It  has  not, 
however,  been  found  to  realise  the  expec- 
tations held  concerning  its  worth,  and, 
consequently,  is  not  extensively  grown  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing the  long  stems  lying  prostrate  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  throwing  out 
roots  at  their  nodes  or  joints,  by  which 
means  they  frequently  extend  four  feet  or 
more  from  the  main  root  of  the  plant  with- 
out flowering.  The  Dog  Bent.  AgrottU 
eanina,  is  the  grass  which  sick  dogs,  and 
even  cats,  sometimes  chew,  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  is  supposed,  of  causing  them  to 
vomit.  This  species  wants  the  Inner  glume 
or  pale  to  the  flower.  Agrostis  pulcheUa,  a 
native  of  Quito,  is  cultivated  In  gardens, 
for  the  beauty  of  its  elegant  panicles  of 
flowers,  which,  on  being  cut  before  they 
are  fully  ripe,  remain  a  long  time  In  a  dry 
Bt-ate,  without  much  alteration  in  their  ap- 
pearance. Some  of  the  foreign  species  of 
this  genus  are  valuable  as  pasture  grasses 
In  the  parts  of  the  world  where  they  grow 
spontaneously.  [D.  M.] 

AGROSTOPHTLLUM.  A  genus  of  Java 
Orchids  with  fleshy  stems,  narrow  leaves, 
and  small  flowera  packed  closely  into  ter- 
minal heads.  Two  or  three  unimportant 
species  are  known  to  botanists. 

AGUILBOOUIL.  A  Chilian  name  for 
the  berries  of  Lardizadala  bitemata. 

AIAULT.  (Ft.)  Nareisaua  Pseudo-Nar- 
cissus. 

AIGLANTINB.  (Fr.)  AguiUgia  vulga- 
AIGLE-niPiRIAL.  (Fr.)  PtwU  aqui- 
AI6RBLIER.    (Fr.)    Pyrus  Urrminalis. 
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A.  pneeox,  are  Binall  elegant  grasses, 
vMch  flower  In  spring  and  the  early  part  of 
rammer,  neither  of  them  of  much  value  as 
igricaltural  grasses,  being  only  of  annual 
dontlon,  and  loving  to  grow  on  dry  bar- 
roi  sandy  spots  which  produce  little  else 
besides  them.  [D.  MJ 

AITONIA.  This  name  Is  applied  to  cer- 
tain plants  (usually  referred,  but  with  some 
donbt,to  the  family  of  Meliacece,)  In  honour 
of  Mr.  Alton,  the  former  superintendent 
of  Kew  Gardens.  The  calyx  is  deeply 
divided  into  four  divisions ;  the  petals  are 
fonr ;  the  stamens  eight,  projecting  from 
the  corolla,  their  filaments  united  into  a 
tube  arising  from  beneath  the  ovary, 
which  latter  is  surmounted  by  a  thread- 
sh^)ed  style,  terminated  by  an  obtuse 
etigma.  The  fruit  is  membranous  and 
triangular,  of  one  cell,  with  several  seeds 
attached  to  a  central  receptacle.  A.  car 
pentis  is  a  small  shrub  sometimes  culti- 
vated in  this  country.  [M.  T.  M.] 

AIZOON.  A  genus  of  plants  referred  by 
Endlicher  to  Portulcuea,  but  separated 
from  that  order  by  Lindley  on  account  of 
tbeir  want  of  petals  and  the  small  number 
of  stamens,  and  formed,  with  some  allied 
fenera,  into  a  distinct  order,  TetragoniacecB. 
The  calyx  Is  flve-partlte,  and  coloured  on 
the  inner  surface.  The  stamens,  about 
twenty  in  number,  are  inserted  singly  or 
In  from  three  to  five  bundles  in  the  base  of 
the  calyx.  There  are  Ave  subclavate  stig- 
mas; the  ovary  has  five  cells,  each  con- 
taining from  two  to  ten  ovules.  The 
genns  contains  more  than  twenty  species 
of  prostrate  herbaceous  plants,  very  abun- 
dant in  Southern  Africa,  and  found  spar- 
ingly also  in  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
AMca,  and  Arabia.  The  ashes  of  A.  can- 
arieH$e  and  A.  hispanieum  abound  in  soda. 

[W.C] 

AJAX  A  subdivision  of  the  genus  Nar- 
cunw,  including  the  common  Daffodil,  and 
other  species  having  a  long  trumpet-shaped 
coronet  to  the  flowers.  [T.  M.] 

AJONC.  or  AJONC  MARCT.  (Fr.)  Ulex 
atropenu. 

AJ0WAIN8.  The  carminative  fruits  of 
Bome  Indian  species  of  Ptychotit.  Also 
caned  Ajwains. 

AJUOA.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  labiate  family,  presenting  nothing  re- 
markable  in  appearance,  nor  possessing 
any  properties  which  render  it  valua- 
ble. The  species  are  all  herbaceous,  and 
the  majority  are  annuals.  The  flowers 
either  grow  in  whorls  of  six  or  more,  or 
singly  in  the  axils  of  the  opposite  leaves : 
sometimes  contracted  so  as  to  resemble  a 
spike,  in  other  species  more  loosely,  but 
In  all  cases  accompanied  by  leaves  or  leaf- 
Uke  bracts.  Several  species  are  furnished 
with  stolons  or  runners.  Of  the  four 
British  species,  the  commonest  is  A. 
ref/Uau  (conunon  Bugle),  a  woodland  and 
hedge-side  plant,  rendered  noticeable  by 
the  dull  puii>le  tinge  of  its  upper  leaves 


•  and  bracts.  A  section  of  the  family,  named 
I  Ground  Pines,  is  represented  in  Britain  by 
A.  Chamcepitya,  a  tufted  spreading  herb 
with  three^Ieft,  very  narrow  hairy  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers  dotted  with  red.  Bugle 
was  formerly  held  in  high  esteem  for  its 
vulnerary  properties.  'Raellins  writeth 
that  they  commonly  said  in  Prance,  howe 
he  needeth  neither  phisictan  nor  surgeon 
that  hath  Bugle  and  Sanickle,  for  It  doth 
not  onely  cure  woundes,  being  Inwwdly 
taken,  but  also  applied  to  them  outwardly.' 
^-Gerarde,  Other  medical  virtues  assigned 
to  the  Bugle  have  as  little  foundation,  in 
fact,  as  the  above.  [0.  A.  J.j 

AKEBIA.  A  small  genus  of  Latdizar 
balacea,  distinguished  by  having  separate 
male  and  female  flowers  ;  the  former  con- 
sisting of  a  three-leaved  calyx  of  ovate- 
lanceolate,  concave,  nearly  equal  segments, 
six  subequal  free  stamens  in  two  rows,  and 
the  rudiments  of  six  ovaries ;  the  latter 
formed  of  three  large  roundish  concave 
sepals,  six  to  nine  dwarfed  abortive  star 
mens,  and  from  three  to  nine  distinct  ob- 
long-cylindraceous  ovaries,  crowned  by  a 
short  peltate  stigma.  The  species  are  climb- 
ing plants  of  Japan  and  China,  commonly 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  also  forming 
welcome  half-hardy  climbers  in  those  of 
our  own  country.  One  of  them,  A.  quinata, 
has  its  freely  running  stems  furnished  with 
very  pretty  leaves,  consisting  of  three  to 
flve  ovate  or  obovate  entire  obtuse  emargi- 
nate  leaflets ;  and  from  the  axils  of  these 
leaves  grow  the  racemes  of  dull-coloured 
fragrant  flowers,  of  which  the  upper  are 
smaller  and  sterile,  the  lower  larger  and 
fertile.  Mr.  Fortune  found  this  plant  in 
Chusan,  growing  on  the  lower  sides  of  the 
hills  in  hedges ;  when  climbing  on  other 
trees,  its  branches  hung  down  In  grace- 
ful festoons,  attracting  attention  by  the 
delightful  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  the 
colour  of  which,  a  dark  purplish  brown,  is 
not  particularly  showy.  [T.  M.] 

AKA.    The  Kew  Zealand  Metrotideroe 
aeandetM. 
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AK£E  TREE. 
pida. 

AKHROUT,  INDIAN.    AleurUea  triloba. 

AKRA.  The  name.  In  India,  of  the  fodder 
Vetch,  Vicia  sativa. 

AKUND.  The  CdUftropU  gigcmUa  of 
India. 

ALA.  One  of  the  lateral  petals  of  a 
papilionaceous  flower.  Also  a  membranous 
expansion  of  any  kind ;  as  that  round  the 
seed  of  a  bignoniad,  from  the  summit  or 
side  of  a  seed-vessel,  or  on  the  angles  of  a 
stem.  Formerly,  the  axil,  but  not  now  em- 
ployed in  that  sense.  The  word  is  generally 
used  in  the  plural  form,  ale. 

ALABASTRUS.    A  flower-bud. 

ALAMANIA  jnmicea.  A  little  creep- 
ing Mexican  orchid,  scarcely  distinct  from 
Epidendrum.  It  has  crimson  flowers,  with 
a  small  bar  across  the  lip. 
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ALANGIACEiE  (Alangiads).  A  natural ! 
order  of  plants  inhabiting  tropical  Asia. 
With  the  exception  of  the  genus  Nysaa^ 
which  is  found  in  the  United  States,  all 
are  trees  or  shrubs  with  inconspicuous 
flowers,  structurally  similar  to  those  of 
certain  myrtles.  Their  fruit  is  succulent 
and  eatable,  but  not  agreeable  to  European 
tastes.  The  principal  generaare  Alangium 
and  Nyasa.  Eight  or  nine  species  are  all 
that  are  known. 

ALANGIUM.  A  genus  of  Indian  trees, 
containing  two,  or  perhaps  three  species, 
and  belonging  to  the  natural  order  ^ian- 
giacece.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  exstipu- 
late,  entire,  and  reticulated  on  the  under 
surface  with  transverse  veins.  The  calyx 
is  campanulate,  five  to  ten-toothed;  the 
petals,  equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of 
the  calyx,  are  linear  and  reflexed.  The 
stamens  are  twice  or  four  times  as  many 
as  the  petals,  and  have  filaments  which 
are  very  hairy  towards  the  base,  and  bear 
adnate  anthers.  The  ovary  is  coherent  with 
the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  somewhat 
crowned  with  its  limb;  It  Is  one-celled, 
with  one  pendulous  ovule.  The  single 
subulate  style  is  expanded  at  the  base  into 
a  coloured  thick  fleshy  disk,  covering  the 
top  of  the  ovary.  The  fruit,  a  fleshy  one- 
seeded  drupe,  is  edible  but  not  palatable, 
being  mucilaginous  and  insipid.  The  roots 
are  aromatic,  and  the  timber  good  and  beau- 
tiful. Some  of  the  branches  occasionally 
become  splnescent.  The  Malays  believe 
the  species  of  Alangium  to  have  a  purgar 
tlve  hydragogic  property.  De  Candolle 
established  the  natural  order  Alangiem  on 
this  genus,  separating  It  from  Myrtaceas 
and  other  allied  orders,  because  of  Its  more 
numerous  petals,  adnate  anthers,  and  one- 
celled  fruit;  and  from  Con^etacece,  on 
account  of  its  adnate  anthers,  albuminous 
seeds,  and  flat  cotyledons.  [W.  C] 

ALARIA.  A  genus  of  dark-spored.^  Igce, 
consisting  of  a  very  few  species,  confined 
to  the  colder  regions  of  the  North  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  The  frond  is  from  three  to 
twenty  feet  long,  of  a  membranous  sub- 
stance, but  Is  furnished  with  a  strong  cen- 
tral nerve  or  rib,  and  is  frequently  much 
torn  and  split  by  the  action  of  the  waves ;  It 
is  supported  below  by  a  short  cylindrical 
stem,  from  the  sides  of  which  finger- 
shaped  processes  are  given  off,  in  whose 
outer  coat  the  spore  cases  are  Immersed, 
supported  on  short  peduncles,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  ultimately  divided  Into 
four  spores.  We  have  a  single  species 
only  upon  our  own  coasts,  Alaria  escidenta, 
which  is,  however,  well  known  by  the 
Scotch  under  the  name  of  Badderlocks, 
Henware,  Honeyware,  and  Murllns,  and  is 
the  best  of  all  the  esculent  Algae  when 
eaten  raw,  the  midrib  and  fruit-bearing 
appendages  being  the  parts  most  in  use. 
The  name  of  Badderlocks,  which  has  puz- 
zled etymologists,  Is  clearly  a  corruption 
of  Balderlocks,  or  the  locks  of  Balder,  a 
Scandinavian  deity  to  whom  other  plants 
have  been  dedicated.  [M.  J.  B.] 
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ALASANDI  or  ARHAR.  An  Indian 
name  for  a  common  Eastern  pulse,  J>oli- 
choa  Catoang. 

ALATE.  Furnished  with  a  thin  wing  or 
expansion. 

ALATERNUS.  The  common  garden 
name  of  RkamntM  Alatemtut,  a  well-known 
evergreen  shrub. 

ALBEF ACTIO.  A  condition  of  plants 
induced  by  absence  of  light,  commonly 
called  Blanching,  in  which  little  or  no 
chlorophyll  is  formed,  the  peculiar  secre- 
tions are  diminished,  and  the  tissues  are 
tender  and  unnaturally  drawn  out ;  and 
thus  plants,  which  in  a  state  of  health  are 
tough,  unwholesome,  and  unfit  for  food, 
become  palatable  and  wholesome.  If  light 
be  restored,  the  plant  may  gradually  re- 
cover Its  tone,  but  If  it  is  absent  for  any 
great  length  of  time  death  Is  sure  to  ensue. 
Some  succulent  plants,  and  those  which 
have  tubers, will  sometimes  survive  the  first 
season,  but  In  general  the  confinement  of 
a  few  months  at  the  time  of  active  grovith 
is  fatal.  Flowers,  when  bleached,  as  of  the 
phyllanthoid  Cactit  sometimes  recover  their 
colour  when  exposed  to  light,  but  lilacs 
which  are  blanched  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses remain  white,  though  their  leaves  ac- 
quire a  yellowish-green  tinge.    C^.  J.  B.] 

ALBBRTINIA.  A  genus  of  the  com- 
posite family,  containing  about  a  dozen 
species.  They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  alternate,  stalked,  entire  leaves  atte- 
nuated at  both  ends,  and  either  covered 
with  short  white  hairs,  or  entirely  smooth. 
Their  flower-heads  are  arranged  in  compact 
globular  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  each  head  containing  from  one 
to  three  florets.  The  hairs  of  the  pappus 
are  filiform,  arranged  in  two  or  many  series, 
and  often  rose-coloured.  All  of  them  are 
natives  of  Brazil.  Their  uses,  If  any,  are 
not  known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ALBI2^IA.  A  genus  of  the  leguminous 
family,  related  to  Acacia.  The  name  Be- 
senna  was  given  by  M.  Richard  to  an 
Abyssinian  tree,  of  which  the  flowers  and 
fruits  were  unknown  to  him.  Since  then 
the  plant  has  been  found  in  flower,  and 
proves  to  be  a  species  of  Albizzia.  This 
plant,  the  Albizzia  anthelminttca,  is  a  small 
tree,  with  biplnnate  leaves  made  up  of  one 
or  two  pinnae,  each  of  which  bears  three  or 
four  pairs  of  obovate,  unequal-sided  leaf- 
lets, about  an  inch  long  and  half  an  Inch 
broad.  The  flowers  are  In  axillary  stalked 
heads.  The  Abyssinian  name  of  the  plant 
is  Besenna  or  Mesenna,  and  Its  bark  Is 
much  used  In  that  country  In  the  treat- 
ment of  tapeworm  (Tcsnia  solium),  a  pest 
to  which  the  Abyssinians  are  much  subiect 
from  their  eating  raw  meat.       [A.  A.  B.] 

ALBUCA.  A  genus  of  African  Liliae^ie, 
chiefly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  closely 
resembling  Omithogalum,  but  having  the 
three  Inner  segments  of  the  perianth 
closed  over  the  stamens,  while  the  three 
outer  ones  are  'spreading ;  three  of  the 
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Bix  stamens  are  often  sterile.  Thej 
lie  bulbous  plants,  easily  cultivated  in  the 
greenhouse  when  grown  in  pots  vrith  sandy 
peat  earth ;  but  they  are  not  very  orna- 
mental, having  grreen  or  yellowish  flowers 
striped  with  white,  and  leaves  more  or  less 
like  those  of  the  hyacinth.  Seventeen  or 
eighteen  species  have  been  in  cultivation 
in  this  country.  [J.  T.  SJ 

ALBUMEN.  The  matter  that  is  inter- 
posed between  the  skin  of  a  seed  and  tbe 
embryo,  or  the  vltellus,  if  there  is  one. 
It  is,  in  reality,  whatever  substance  Is  de- 
I>osited  in  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  during 
the  growth  of  the  seed. 

ALBUMINOUa  Furnished  with  albu- 
men when  perfectly  ripe.  A  term  ex- 
clusively applied  to  seeds. 

ALBURNITAS.  A  tendency  to  remain 
like  alburnum.  A  disease  of  trees,  when 
white  rings  of  wood  are  interposed  among 
heart-wood. 

ALBUBIV^UM.  The  sap  wood  of  a  tree ' 
the  younger  wood,  not  choked  up  by  sedi- 
mentary deposit,  and  therefore  permeable 
to  fluids. 

ALC AMPHORA.  A  remedial  prepara- 
tion from  CroUm  perdicipes. 

ALOE'S  DE  LA  FLORIDE.  (Fr.)  Gar- 
donta  iMSiarUhtu. 

ALCHEMILLA.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
annual  or  perennial  plants,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Bosctcece.  All  the  species 
have  lobed  leaves,  and  Inconspicuous 
yellow  or  greenish  flowers.  A.  vulgaris,  the 
common  Lady's  Mantle,  is  frequent  in  wet 
pastures  and  the  borders  of  woods:  the 
leaves  are  rather  large,  roundish,  seven  to 
nine  lobed,  plaited,  and  notched  at  the 
edges;  the  flowers,  though  small,  are  nu- 
merous, of  a  golden  green  colour,  and  col- 
lected into  forked  clu  sters.  1 1  often  occurs 
in  gardens,  where  It  is  valued  more  for  the 
pleasant  green  of  its  foliage  than  for  any 
showiness  while  in  flower.  Its  properties 
are  astringent,  and  slightly  tonic ;  hence  It 
comes  within  the  province  of  the  '  sim- 
pler.' A.  eUpina  is  a  mountain  species, 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivulets  in  Scotland 
and  the  North  of  England.  The  leaves  of 
this  species  are  deeply  divided  into  Ave 
oblong  leaflets,  and  are  thickly  covered 
with  lustrous  silky  hair.  To  this  species 
probably  belongs  of  right  the  not  Inappro- 
priate name  of  '  Lady's  Mantle,'  which  is 
shared  in  virtue  of  kin  alone  by  its  less 
daintily  clothed  relative.  A.  arvetms 
(Parsley-Piert)  is  a  small  annual  plant,  a 
few  inches  long,  with  jagged  leaves,  and 
tufts  of  minute  green  flowers  growing  In 
their  axils.  It  grows  abundantly  in  cul- 
tivated fields,  and  on  hedge  banks.  A. 
ojptna,  and  some  of  the  foreign  species, 
are  well  adapted  for  rock-work.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ALOORNOOO,  or  ALCORNOQUE  BARK- 
The  bark  of  several  species  of  Byrsonima- 
The  Alcomoque  of  Spain  is  the  bark  of 
the  cork-tree. 


ALDER.  The  common  name  for  illniM 
.  — ,  BERRY-BEARING.  Bhamniu  Fran- 
,  gula.  — ,  BLACK.  An  old  English  name 
for  Rhamnua  Frangvia;  also  applied  in 
America  to  Prvnos  verticillatua.  — ,  RED. 
A  name  given  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Cunonia  capensia.  — ,  WHITE.  A  name 
given  to  Platylophus  trifoliaiua  in  South 
Africa ;  also  to  Clethra  aiwifolia  in  North 
America. 

ALDROVANDA.  A  genus  of  Drose- 
racea,  containing  a  single  species  found  in 
Southern  Europe,  growing  in  still  water. 
This  plant,  A.  vesiculosa,  is  remarkable 
for  its  curious  leaves,  which  are  in  whorls 
of  six  to  nine;  they  are  pellucid,  and 
Inflated  at  the  extremity,  so  as  to  form  a 
vesicle,  which  acts  as  a  float ;  the  leaf- 
stalk is  flat  (not  inflated),  with  four  or  five 
bristles  at  the  extremity ;  the  stems  are 
only  a  few  inches  long,  generally  simple, 
with  the  whorls  of  leaves  approximate ; 
the  flowers  are  white,  and  rather  small 
and  solitary,  borne  on  longish  slender 
peduncles,  springing  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  [j.  t.  S.] 

ALE-COST.  An  old  English  name  for 
Pyrethrum  Tanaeetum,  commonly  known 
as  BaJsamita  vtdgariSf  the  Costmary  of 
gardens. 

ALE-HOOF.  An  old  English  name  for 
Nepeta  Glechoma,  the  Ground  Ivy. 

ALEPYRUM.  A  genus  of  Desvauxiacece, 
containing  three  species  of  small  tufted 
herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  shores  of 
New  Holland.  They  have  solitary  or  few 
terminal  flowers,  with  two  bracts ;  a  single 
stamen;  and  six  or  eight  ovaries,  with 
simple  styles  to  each.  The  genus  differs 
from  Centrolepis  in  wanting  bracteoles, 
and  in  the  spathe  consisting  of  one  or 
very  few  flowers.  [W,  C] 

ALETRIS.  A  genus  of  North  American 
herbaceous  ScemodoracecB,  distinguished 
by  the  following  features :  —  The  perianth 
is  half -inferior,  tubular,  with  a  six-cleft 
spreading  or  funnel-shaped  limb ;  the  six  , 
stamens  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
perianth  segments,  and  have  flat  filaments 
and  somewhat  arrow-shaped  anthers ;  the 
ovary  is  three-lobed,  pyramidal,  with  a 
style  composed  of  three  connate  bristles, 
distinct  at  the  base,  but  joined  at  the  top 
into  a  simple  stigma ;  the  capsule  Is  py- 
ramidal, three-celled,  tricoccous,  enclosed 
in  the  perianth,  and  opening  at  the  point 
in  three  directions;  and  the  seeds  are 
numerous,  minute,  striated.  A.  farinosa, 
called  Colic  root  and  Star  grass,  is  a  dwarf 
perennial  with  somewhat  distichous  radical 
leaves,  which  are  lance-shaped,  ribbed,  and 
sessile  or  somewhat  sheathing  at  tbe  base. 
The  stem  is  simple,  invested  with  remote 
scales,  one  to  three  feet  high,  terminating 
in  a  spiked  raceme  of  short-stalked,  white, 
oblong,  bell-shaped  flowers,  the  outer  sur- 
face of  which  has  a  rough  ish  frosted  or 
mealy  appearance.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
intense  bitters  known,  and  is  used  both  as 
a  tonic  and  a  stomachic.  (T.  MJ 
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ALEURITEa  A  genas  of  tbe  spurge- 
wort  family  iEupkortriaeete).  The  only 
species,  A.  triloba,  called  tbe  Candleberry 
tree,  forma  a  tree  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, attaining  tbe  taeigbt  of  thirty  to  forty 
feet,  and,  though  originally  a  native  of 
the  Moluccas  and  tbe  S.  Padflc  Isles,  is 
commonly  cultivated  in  tropical  countries 
for  tbe  sake  of  its  nuts.  Tbe  leaves  are  al- 
ternate, four  to  eight  inches  long,  stalked, 
and  without  stipules,  either  oval  acute  and 
entire,  or  from  three  to  five  lobed,  and, 
like  all  the  young  parts,  covered  with  a 
whitish  starry  pubescence.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  white,  growing  in  clusters 
at  the  apex  of  the  branches,  the  males  and 
females  together  in  th«  same  cluster,  the 
former  being  tbe  most  numerous.  The 
fruit  is  two-celled,  fleshy,  roundish,  and 
when  ripe  of  an  olive  colour,  its  greatest 
diameter  about  two  and  a  half  inches ;  each 
cell  contains  one  seed,  in  form  something 
like  a  small  walnut,  the  outer  shell  of  which 
is  very  hard.  Tbe  kernels,  when  dried  and 
stuck  on  a  reed,  are  used  by  tbe  Polyne- 
sian Islanders  as  a  substitute  for  candles ; 
and  as  an  article  of  food  in  New  Georgia. 
They  are  said  to  taste  like  walnuts.  When 
pressed  they  yield  a  large  proportion  of 
pure  palatable  oil,  used  as  a  drying  oil  for 
paint,  and  known  as  Country  Walnut  Oil 
and  Artists'  Oil.  In  Ceylon  it  Is  called  Ee- 
kune  Oil,  and  in  tbe  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  it  *is  used  as  a  mordant  for  their 
vegetable  dyes,'  Kukul  Oil.  In  these  is- 
lands alone  about  10,000  gallons  are  annu- 
ally produced.  It  has  been  imported  to  this 
country,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent, 
and  fetches  about  701.  per  imperial  ton.  The 
cake,  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  is 
esteemed  as  a  food  for  cattle,  and  also  as 
manure.  *  The  root  of  tbe  tree  affords  a 
brown  dye,  which  is  used  by  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  for  their  native  cloths.'  The 
plant  is  known  In  India  under  the  name  of 
Indian  Akhrout.  [A.  A.  R] 

ALEXANDERS.  A  common  name  for 
Smymium  Oluaatrum.  Sometimes  written 
Alisandera.  —,  GOLDEN.  An  American 
name  for  Zizieu 

ALFA.  The  fibre  of  Maeroehloa  tenaeis- 
sifna,  used  in  Algeria  for  paper-making. 

ALFALFA.  The  Spanish  name  of  Lu- 
cerne, Medicago  sativa. 

ALFREDIA.  A  genus  of  the  composite 
family,  founded  on  the  Cnicm  cemuus  of 
old  authors,  which  was  cultivated  in  this 
country  so  long  ago  as  1760  by  Miller  in 
the  Chelsea  garden,  and  was  figured  by 
him  In  a  publication  Illustrating  his  re- 
nowned Oardenefa  DietUmary.  A.  cemua, 
a  native  of  Siberia,  is  a  rank-grow- 
ing, thlstle-Uke  plant,  one  to  seven  feet 
high,  with  stalked  heart-shaped  root-leaves 
nearly  a  foot  long,  having  their  serrate 
blades  white  underneath,  and  their  foot- 
stalks crisped  and  prickly ;  the  stem 
leaves  are  sessile  and  heart-shaped,  except 
the  uppermost,  which  are  narrow  lance- 
shaped.    Each  branch  enra  in  a  nodding 


yellow  thistle-head,  rather  more  than  an 
inch  across,  containing  numerous  tubular 
florets,  enclosed  by  an  involucre  of  spiny- 
pointed  and  lacerated  scales.  From  Ser- 
ratula  the  genus  differs  in  the  pappus 
hairs  (Which  crown  the  obovate  streaked 
acbenes)  being  bearded  instead  of  rough, 
as  well  as  In  the  long  feathery  tails  of  the 
anthers.  Four  species  are  known,  all 
Siberian.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ALG^  A  large  and  important  tribe  of 
cryptogams,  far  the  greater  part  of  which 
live  either  in  salt  or  fresh  water,  a  few  only 
deriving  their  nourishment  from  the  mois- 
ture contained  In  the  surrounding  air. 
Though  many  of  them  are  confined  to  par- 
ticular kinds  of  rocks,  and  have  something 
resembling  a  root.  It  is  not  probable  that 
they  draw  any  Important  part  of  their 
nourishment  from  the  substance  on  which 
they  grow. 

The  higher  Alga  have  a  distinct  stem, 
from  which  arise  variously-shaped  expan- 
sions, which  often  assume  tbe  semblance 
of  leaves;  but,  though  these  are  often 
strictly  symmetrical,  they  never  follow  the 
spiral  arrangement  which  is  so  marked  In 
phenogams,  and  which  exists  even  among 
mosses.  In  many  the  stem  Is  quite  ob- 
literated, and  the  whole  plant  consists  of 
an  expanded  membrane,  consisting  of  one 
or  more  strata  of  cells,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Frequently  there  Is  no  expansion,  and  the 
whole  plant,  whether  solid  or  flstulose, 
simple  or  branched,  is  everywhere  more  or 
less  cylindrical.  In  other  cases,  again,  it 
consists  of  a  mere  string  of  articulations ; 
!  while  in  others,  the  whole  Is  reduced  to  an 
'  adnate  crust  or  a  shapeless  jelly,  or  to 
I  single  cells.  In  one  curious  division,  the 
<  frond,  though  often  much  divided,  con- 
I  sists  of  a  single  cell  only,  however  com- 
plicated, filled  with  endochrome.  Whatever 
the  colour  of  Algce  may  be.  It  appears  that 
they  act  upon  the  atmosphere  in  the  same 
way  as  phsenogams,  that  Is  to  say,  that 
they  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  give  out 
oxygen  under  the  Infiuence  of  light. 

Algce,  whatever  may  be  their  outer  form, 
or  whatever  their  degree  of  complication, 
are  cellular  plants,  in  a  very  few  instances 
only  presenting  anything  like  vessels, 
though  the  cell-walls  themselves  have  fre- 
quently a  spiral  structure.  The  spores  are 
often  nothing  more  than  the  endochromes 
of  cells,  whether  terminal,  or  chained  to- 
gether like  the  beads  of  a  necklace,  more 
consolidated  than  usual,  and  occasionally 
broken  up  into  four  or  more  distinct  re- 
productive bodies.  There  are  often  two 
sorts  of  fruit  upon  the  same  or  on  different 
fronds,  the  one  of  which  is  regularly  tetra- 
spermous,  the  other  variable  in  character, 
presenting  often  the  appearance  of  a  cap- 
sule perforated  at  the  apex.  Amongst  the 
lower  Algce  the  spores  are  often  furnished 
with  one  or  more  flagelliform  processes,  or 
with  vibrating  clli»,  by  means  of  which 
they  move  from  place  to  place  for  a  greater 
I  or  less  time,  as  if  endowed  with  spontane- 
I  ous  motion,  till  they  become  attached  and 
I  germinate.    In  most  of  the  subdivisiooi 
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Kxoal  diflerenees  hare  been  observed;  the 
antheridia,  or  male  organs,  containing 
IradleB  often  closely  resembling  the  sper- 
matozoa of  animals.  In  some  of  the  spe- 
des  fructification  does  not  take  place  till 
Qie  threads  throw  out  little  processes,  by 
mettQs  of  which  a  complete  union  with  one 
mother  is  established,  the  endochrome  of 
tiie  joint  of  one  thread  passing  through 
their  lateral  tube  and  uniting  with  that  of 
an  opposite  joint,  and  then  forming  a  per- 
fect spore. 

In  many  of  the  lower  Algas,  as  indeed  in 
come  of  the  higher,  reproduction  takes 
place  for  an  indefinite  time  by  repeated 
Bobdiylsion  of  the  original  individual.  At 
times,  however,  the  proper  fruit  makes  its 
Vpearanoe,  and  sometimes  in  such  an 
anomalous  form  as  to  cause  much  per- 
plexity. 

Alga  are  related  on  the  one  hand  to 
foguses,  and  on  the  other  to  lichens.  Dls- 
tinctive  characters  are  more  easily  derived 
from  their  respective  habits  than  from 
difleraices  of  structure. 

The  term  Alga  had  formerly  a  far  wider 
range  tlum  at  present,  and  it  is  now  almost 
entirely  confined  to  aquatic  cryptogams. 
There  is  no  English  word  which  will  com- 
prise the  whole.  The  most  convenient, 
perhaps,  is  that  of  Hydrophytes,  which, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  aerial  spe- 
cies, and  is  objectionable  because  there  are 
mamy  plants  with  a  submerged  habit  which 
are  not  Algce. 

Alga  are  divided  Into  three  great  classes, 
each  of  which  comprises  a  number  of  very 
distinct  groups,  the  more  prominent,  of 
which  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  order. 
These  three  classes  are  characterised  by 
the  colour  of  their  seeds,  which  correspond 
for  the  greater  part  with  the  general  tint 
of  the  plants. 

L  MXLASOSPBBJCKS,  or  ollvc^pored 
1  RHODOSPSBMXiB,  or  roBO-spored. 
8.  GHLOBOSPEBMXiB,  or  green-spored. 

The  first  of  these  comprises  the  olive- 
ooloTured  species,  which  from  their  size  and 
a]bmidanceare  so  conspicuous  on  our  shores, 
or  whidb  fioat  in  dense  masses,  sometimes 
many  leagues  in  extent,  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  On  onr  own  coasts  they  attain 
the  length  occasionally' of  twenty  feet  or 
more,  and  in  the  genus  Laminaria  indi- 
Tidnals  are  sometimes  large  enough  to  be 
aload  for  a  man;  but  this  is  nothing  to 
the  size  attained  in  the  southern  seas,  or 
even  in  some  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. Individuals  of  the  genus  Macro- 
eyttl$  attain  a  length  of  a  hundred  feet 
or  more,  and  Lessonia  forms  submarine 
forests,  the  stems  resembling  the  trunks 
of  trees.  Some  of  the  lower  species  have 
nothing  like  leaves,  and  are  reduced  to 
mere  articulated  threads,  or  a  shapeless 
mass. 

The  second  class  comprises  those  charm- 
ing seaweeds,  remarkable  for  their  ele- 
gance of  form,  delicacy  of  texture,  and 
brilUancy  of  colour,  which  attract  the  at- 


tention of  all  wanderers  along  the  coast. 
These  are  often  very  abundant,  but  they 
seldom  attain  any  considerable  size,  and 
some  of  them  are  as  delicate  as  moulds. 

The  third  class  contains  most  of  the 
smaller  species,  in  which  the  frond  seldom 
assumes  the  form  of  a  membrane,  but  is 
more  frequently  reduced  to  a  mere  thread, 
or  even  to  single  articulations.  A  few  only 
are  conspicuous  objects,  amongst  which 
the  genus  CatUerpa  is  most  remarkable,  af- 
fording on  warm  sandy  coasts  an  abundant 
supply  of  nutritive  food  for  turtles.  Of 
the  smaller  and  more  obscure  species,  in 
which  there  is  often  no  point  of  attach- 
ment, we  have  the  most  exquisite  mlcro- 
Bcopical  objects,  exhibiting  an  almost 
inexhaustible  variety  of  form  and  sculp- 
ture. 

'  In  the  two  latter  classes,  more  especially, 
many  species  are  so  masked  by  calcareous 
matter  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
corals,  with,  which  productions  they  have 
accordingly  been  arranged.  A  weak  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  soon 
changes  the  fixed  carbonate  of  lime  into 
soluble  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  struc- 
ture and  fruit  are  then  unmasked  and  found 
to  correspond  with  those  of  true  Alga.  In 
Diatonuicea  sllex  Instead  of  lime  is  im- 
bedded in  the  substance  of  the  cells. 

Amongst  the  productions  which  appear 
upon  rocks  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  lower  Alga  are  often  the 
first  to  make  their  appearance.  Even  the 
cold  surface  of  snow  and  ice  produce  the 
bright  red  Alga,  known  under  the  name  of 
Red  Snow,  while  allied  species  appear  on 
darker  grounds.  These  gradually,  by  their 
decomposition,  afford  soil  for  higher 
growths. 

The  larger  species  of  Alga  afford  a  useful 
though  coarse  article  of  food  to  men  and 
domestic  animals,  not  to  mention  the 
numberless  tribes  which  they  support  in 
their  own  element.  The  Laver  of  our  south- 
western coasts  is,  however,  considered  by 
many  an  object  of  luxury,  though,  like 
olives,  it  is  not  in  general  rdlshed  at  first. 
With  use,  however,  it  is  estoCTied  by  many 
a  most  acceptable  condiment.  Many  of  the 
rose-colotured  Alga  abound  in  gelatine,  and 
in  consequence  they  are  collected  to  make 
a  fine  kind  of  glue,  or  as  a  substitute  for 
isinglass.  Carrageen  or  Irish  moss,  which 
consists,  in  great  measure,  of  common  spe- 
cies of  Chondrus,  is  a  most  useful  article  in 
cattle  feeding,  when  boiled  and  mixed  with 
other  nutritious  matters.  Amongst  the 
Ghlorosperms,besides  the  Laver  above  men- 
tioned, a  specie  of  Nostoc  is  much  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  soup  by  the  Chinese ;  but  it 
seems  not  to  have  much  to  recommend  it 
'beyond  the  quantity  of  bassorln  which  it 
contains.  DurvilUBa  viilis  is  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  in  Chili.  The  siliceous 
coats  of  Diaixrmacea,  of  whidi  the  substance 
called  Tripoli  is  entirely  composed,  form  a 
capital  substance  for  polishing,  and  the 
close  parallel  lines  of  extreme  fineness, 
with  which  they  are  frequently  grooved, 
make  them  very  useful  ia.  microscopical 
researches  as  a  test. 
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The  larger  Algce  were  formerly  much 
employed  In  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 
More  advanced  chemical  knowledge  has, 
however,  entirely  suspended  the  prac- 
tice, carbonate  of  soda  being  now  ob- 
tained from  other  sources,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  many  of  the  proprietors  on 
the  sea-coasts  of  Scotland.  They  form 
also  a  very  valuable  manure,  and  It  has 
lately  been  proposed  by  the  writer  of 
this  notice  to  manufacture  a  portable 
manure  from  Algcn  partially  dried  and 
then  ground  down  with  conical  crushers, 
the  pulpy  mass  oeing  mixed  with  peat 
ashes  and  dried  in  strongly  ventilated 
sheds. 

Some  of  the  lower  Algca  approach,  as  be- 
fore observed,  very  near  to  moulds,  and  In 
consequence  many  of  these,  when  sub- 
merged and  barren,  have  been  assigned  to 
Algce.  Such  productions,  however,  as 
yeast,  and  other  matters  which  occur  in 
fermenting  bodies,  are  now  pretty  well 
understood,  and  are  referred  to  a  more 
befitting  place  In  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
It  Is  very  doubtful  whether  any  true  alga 
is  parasitic  on  animals,  those  which  have 
been  supposed  to  be  so,  as  Sarcina,  &c., 
being  in  all  probability  Fungi.  The  curious 
productions  which  grow  on  fish  and  other 
aquatic  animals,  as  Leptomitus,  &&,  are  the 
only  exception,  If,  indeed,  these  also  should 
not  be  excluded.  Alga  extend  to  the  ut- 
most limits  of  vegetation,  and  some  of 
them  are  found  at  great  depths  in  the  sea. 
The  limits  of  the  distribution  of  species 
are  not  so  extensive  as  In  Fungi,  though 
some  have  a  very  wide  range.  Many  fossil 
species  are  described,  but  the  nature  of  the 
greater  part  is  obscure.  [M.  J.  B.] 

AL6AR0BA  BEAN.  The  fruit  of  Cera- 
tonia  Siliqiui.  Also  applied  to  that  of  some 
South  American  species  of  Proaopia. 

ALGAROVILLA.  The  seeds  and  husks 
of  Proaopis  pallida^  a  tannin  material  ob- 
tained from  Chili. 

ALHAOI.  An  Arabic  name  applied  to  a 
genus  of  Leguminoace,  characterised  by 
having  papilionaceous  flowers  In  clusters, 
the  pod  stalked,  woody,  contracted  between 
the  seeds,  but  not  dividing  into  separate 
joints.  The  plants  are  shrubby,  with  sim- 
ple leaves  and  spiny  flower  stalks,  and  in- 
habit Southern  Asia  and  Western  Africa. 
A  mannarlike  substance  Is  produced  from 
some  of  these  plants  in  Persia  and  Bok- 
hara, and  Is  collected  by  merely  shaking 
the  branches.  It  is  an  exudation  from  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  plant,  only  ap- 
pearing in  hot  weather  In  the  form  of 
drops  which  soon  harden  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  Camels  are  very  fond  of  it. 
A.  maurorumj  the  plant  mentioned  as 
producing  It,  certainly  does  not  do  so  in 
India.  The  secretion  Is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  Identical  with  the  manna  by  which  the 
Israelites  were  miraculously  fed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ALIAKOO  An  Indian  tree,  Memecylon 
tinctorhan,  whose  leaves  are  used  for  dyeing 
yellow. 


ALIBOUFIER.    (Fr.)    Stifrax  offUAruiU, 

ALISIEB.  (Fr.)  Pyrua  AricL  — ,DE 
FONTAINEBLEAU.  Cratepgiia  or  Sorbiu 
lati/oHa.  — ,TRANCHANT  or  DKS  BOia 
Pyrua  torminalia. 

ALISMA.  A  family  of  aquatic  plants, 
characterised  by  the  parallel  veins  of  their 
leaves,  and  their  unimportant  flowers  of 
three  lilac  petals.  A.  Pkmiago  grows  com- 
monly In  still  water,  and  bears  large 
smooth,  taper-pointed  root-leaves  on  long 
stalks.  These  are  thought  to  have  some 
resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  the  plantain ; 
and  hence  its  name.  The  stem,  which  is 
leafless.  Is  bluntly  triangular,  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  much  branched  in  its 
upper  part,  and  bearing  numerous  flowers 
In  a  loose  pyramidal  panicle  or  irregular 
cluster.  The  flowers,  though  not  con- 
spicuous, are  singular  from  the  unusual 
number  of  their  petals;  and  the  ligrht 
spray-like  subdivision  of  their  stalks, 
joined  to  the  vigorous  habit  of  the  leaves, 
claim  for  the  plant  a  place  among  orna- 
mental aquatics.  The  solid  part  of  the  root 
contains  farinaceous  matter,  and,  when 
deprived  of  Its  acrid  properties  by  drying, 
is  eaten  by  the  Kalmucks.  From  some 
fanciful  notion  that  the  fearful  disease 
hydrophobia  could  be  counteracted  by 
water-plants,  Aliama  was  idly  pitched  on 
as  a  specific  by  empirics,  but  Is  now  no 
longer  in  repute.  Two  other  species  occur 
In  Britain :  one  of  these,  A.  natana,  is  a 
fioatlng  plant,  with  larger  flowers  than 
the  common  water  plantain  ;  the  other, 
A.  ranunculoidea,  is  smaller  In  all  Its 
parts,  and  possesses  no  attracttYe  quali- 
ties. [C.  A.  J.] 

ALISMACE^  (Aliamoidece),tiBma31  group 
of  aquatic  plants,  with  tripetaloid  flowers 
and  superior  ovaries,  each  containing  only 
one  or  two  seeds.  In  some  respects,  al- 
though endogens,  they  much  resemble 
ranunculaceous  exogens,  Ranunculua  par- 
naaaifoliua,  having  altogether  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Aliama.  Although  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  the  northern  parts 
of  the  world,  some  species  of  Sagittaria 
and  Damaaonium  inhabit  the  tropics. 
Aliama  and  Sagittaria  have  a  fleshy  rhi- 
zome, which  Is  eatable ;  a  species  of 
the  latter  genus,  8.  ainenaia,  is  culti- 
vated for  food  in  China,  although  its 
herbage  is  acrid.  Various  Brazilian  Sagit- 
tariaa  are  very  astringent;  and  their  ex- 
pressed juice  is  even  employed  In  the  pre- 
paration of  ink.  The  whole  number  of 
species  does  not  exceed  6£tj,  divided  among 
the  genera  Aliama,  Sagittaria,  and  Dama- 
aonium, which  see. 

ALK.  A  gum-resin  obtained  in  North 
Africa  from  Piatacia  Terebinthus. 

ALKANET.  The  root  of  AVcanna  tine- 
toria,  which  is  used  as  a  dye.  Also 
applied  in  America  to  Lithoapermum 
caneacena. 

ALKANNA.  A  genus  of  Mediterranean 
and  Oriental  Boraginaceca,  closely  allied  to 
Lithoapermum,  of  which  it  perhaps  ought 
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to  be  considered  a  section,  as  It  only  differs 
bjr  baving  the  four  small  nuts  wbicta  form 
the  froit  contracted  at  tbe  base.  In  habit 
it  is,  however,  more  like  Anchtisa,  but  the 
absence  of  scales  closing  the  throat  of  the 
ooroUa,  and  the  nuts  not  excavated  at  the 
base,  are  distinctive  characters.  The  spe- 
cies are  hispid  or  pubescent  herbs,  with 
oblong  entire  leaves  and  bracteated 
racemes,  rolled  up  before  the  flowers 
expand.  The  corolla  is  rather  small,  be- 
tween funnel  and  salver-shaped;  usually 
purplish  bine,  but  in  some  species  yellow 
or  whitish  ;  the  calyx  enlarges  in  fruit. 
The  root,  which  is  often  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  plant,  yields  a 
red  dye  from  the  rind  in  many  of  the 
species.  Alkanet,  (A.  tinctoria,  Anchusa 
tiaetoria  of  some  authors,  KnALUhoapermum 
ttnOorium  of  others)  is  cultivated  in  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Europe  on  account  of 
this  dye,  which  is  readily  extracted  by  oils 
and  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  employed  in 
pharmacy  to  give  a  red  colour  to  salves, 
&c,  and  in  staining  wood  in  imitation  of 
rosewood,whlch  is  done  by  rubbing  with  oil 
in  which  theAlkanet  root  has  been  soaked. 
About  eight  or  ten  tons  are  annually 
imported  from  France  and  Germany.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  used  in  colouring  some  of 
the  mixtures  called  by  courtesy  port  wine ; 
6o  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  whole  quan- 
tity grown  may  not  be  applied  to  the 
legitimate  purposes  first  mentioned.  It  is, 
however,  perfectly  harmless,  which  is  so 
far  satisfactory.  [J.  T.  8.] 

ALKE'KENGE.  (Pr.)  Cardio^ermum  Hor 
Ucacabum.    —  JAUNE  DOUCE.   Physalia 

ALKEKENGI.     The  common    Winter 
Cherry,  Physalia  AUcekengi. 

ALL  AM  ANDA.  A  genus  of  Apoeynacea 
consisting  of  handsome  climbing  shrubs, 
found  in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South 
America.  They  are  well  known  In  gar- 
dens, where  they  are  prized  for  the  gor- 
greous  profusion  of  their  rich  golden 
flowers.  The  peculiarities  of  the  genus 
reside  in  a  small  flve-parted  calyx ;  a  large 
funnel-shaped  corolla,  having  the  tube 
narrow  and  '  cylindrical,  the  limb  cam- 
panulate,  and  then  spreading  out  into  five 
obtuse  lobes,  the  throat  bearing  flve 
ciliated  scales ;  flve  included  stamens  in- 
serted in  the  throat,  and  a  one-celled 
compressed  ovary,  containing  numerous 
ovules.  There  are  several  species.  A. 
Attbletii,  one  of  the  commonest  found  in 
Guiana,  is  a  shrub  with  long  trailing 
brandies, bearing  whorls  of  oblong-lanceo- 
late leaves,  and  terminal  or  interpetiolar 
many-flowered  panicles  of  large,  showy, 
rich  yellow  flowers,  of  which  the  tube  is 
an  inch  long  or  more ;  and  the  limb  forms 
an  irregular  bell,  about  two  inches  long,  j 
Another  still  finer  species,  of  similar 
habit,  A.  Schottii,  a  native  of  Brazil,  has 
larger  flowers,  which  are  of  a  full  yellow, 
funnel-formed,  the  lower  half,  or  rather 
less,  forming  a  narrow  contracted  tube, 
th^ce  suddenly  expanding  into  a  cam- 


panulate  faux  (throat),  of  a  deeper  yellow 
inside  ;  the  limb  of  flve  rotundate  spr^id- 
ing  segments,  often  with  a  tooth  or  angle 
on  one  side.  A.  neriifolia^  another  Brazilian 
species,  has  a  more  compact  shrubby 
habit  of  growth,  broader,  more  oblong 
leaves,  and  a  panicle  of  many  flowers, 
which  are  really  terminal,  but  by  and  by 
become  lateral,  from  Innovations,  or  young 
shoots,  which  grow  past  them  and  termi- 
nate also  in  clusters  of  flowers.  The 
flowers  of  this  species  have  a  shorter  tube 
and  a  longer  fa,ux  or  throat,  and  are  deep 
yeUow,  streaked  with  orange.  Though 
generally  producing  yellow  flowers,  the 
family  yields,  in  the  A.  viotacea  described 
by  Dr.  Gardner,  a  species  vrith  flowers  of  a 
reddish-violet  colour.  The  genus  has, 
moreover,  a  medicinal  reputation ;  the 
leaves  of  A.  eathartiea  (perhaps  not  dif- 
ferent from  A.  Aubletii,  already  mentioned) 
being  considered  a  valuable  cathartic  in 
moderate  doses,  especially  in  the  cure  of 
painters'  colic,  though  in  over-doses  it  is 
said  to  be  violently  emetic  and  purgative. 
An  infasion  of  the  leaves  is  used  in 
Surinam  as  a  remedy  for  colic.       [T.  M.] 

ALLANTODIA.  A  genus  of  polypo- 
diaceous  ferns,  belonging  to  the  A»- 
pleniecB,  among  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  having  the  indusia  simple  and 
distinct ;  the  veins  of  the  frond  reticu- 
lated, with  free  velnlets  at  the  margin ; 
and  a  vaulted  or  convex  indusium.  As 
thus  deflned,  it  includes  one  Indian  spe- 
cies, A.  Brunoniana,  with  pinnated  fronds 
of  large  size.  With  this  are  sometimes 
associated  various  free-veined  species, 
with  short  tumid  sori,  which  are  not  dis- 
tinct from  Aaplenium.  [T.  M.] 

ALLELUIA.  (Fr.)   OxaUa  Aeetoaella. 

ALL-GOOD.  An  old  English  name  for 
Chenopodium  Bonus  Henrieua. 

ALL-HEAL.  Valeriana  oJflcinalU.  — , 
CLOWN'S.    Stachya  paltutria. 

ALLIAC!EOUS.  Having  the  smell  of 
garlic. 

ALLIAIBE.  (Pr.)  Siaymbrium AlUaria^ 
often  called  Eryaimum  AUiaria,  or  Al- 
liaria  oJJUcinalia. 

ALLIEZ.  SrvumErvilia. 

ALLIGATOR  WOOD.  The  timber  of 
Ouarea  grandi/olia. 

ALLIONIA.  A  name  given  in  hoilor  of 
Charles  Allioni,  an  Italian  botanist,  and 
applied  to  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
NyctaginacecE.  Some  of  them  are  cultivated 
as  annuals  in  this  country,  though  natives 
of  central  America.  They  are  characterised 
by  their  flowers  being  placed  within  athree- 
or  four-piuted  involucre ;  four  free  stamens 
arising  from  1)elow  the  ovary,  and  included 
within  the  perianth,  not  projecting  from 
it.    The  ovary  is  superior.         (M.  T.  MJ 

ALLIUM.  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants  of 
the  lily  family,  remarkable  for  their  pun- 
gent  odour,   having   grassy    or   flstular 
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leaves,  and  star-shaped  slx-itarted  hexan- 
drous  flowers,  growing  in  an  umbel  at  the 
top  of  the  scape.  The  species  are  nume- 
rous, very  few  of  them  ornamental ;  hut 
several  are  cultivated  as  esculents. 

The  Onion,  A.  Cepa,  has  been  known  and 
cultivated  as  an  article  of  food  from  the 
very  earliest  period.  Its  native  country  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  East.  In  the  sacred  writings 
(Numbers  xi.  5)  we  find  it  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  things  for  which  the  Israelites 
longed  when  in  the  wilderness,  and  com- 
plained to  Moses.  To  show  how  much  it 
was  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
we  need  only  mention  that  Herodotus 
says  in  his  time  there  was  an  inscription 
on  the  Great  Pyramid,  stating  that  a  sum 
amounting  to  1,600  talents  had  been  paid 
for  onions,  radishes,  and  garlic,  which  had 
been  consumed  by  the  workmen  during  the 
progress  of  its  erection.  Even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  people  of  Western  Asia,  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  of  cold  countries, 
are  all  large  consumers  of  Onions,  which, 
for  culinary  purposes,  are  more  universally 
cultivated  than  almost  any  other  veget- 
able. It  is  distinguished  from  other 
alliaceous  plants  by  its  larger  flstular 
leaves,  swelling  stalk,  and  coated  bulbous 
root.  The  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  are 
very  numerous.  From  the  time  the  plants 
are  as  large  as  an  ordinary  needle,  until 
they  attain  the  height  of  five  or  six  Inches, 
they  are  chopped  and  mlxfd  in  salads, 
which,  according  to  the  witty  Sydney 
Smith,  would  not  be  perfect  without 
them— 

*  Let  onions,  atonUt  lurk  within  the  bowl. 
And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole.* 

When  bulbing  and  mature,  they  form  an 
indispensable  component  in  all  soups  and 
stews ;  at  least.  Dean  Swift  says  — 

•  This  is  every  cook's  opinion- 
No  savoury  dish  without  an  onion ; 
But  lest  your  kissing  should  be  spoiled. 
Your  onions  should  be  thoroughly 
boiled.'  , 

The  smaUer^lzed  bulbs  are  highly  prized 
for  preserving  in  vinegar  as  a  pickle.  A 
number  of  varieties  are  cultivated,  and  es- 
teemed in  proportion  to  their  being  hardy, 
and  good  keepers. 

The  Under-ground,  or  Potato  Onion,  Is 
supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  common 
Onion,  which  it  greatly  resembles,  but  has 
the  singular  property  of  multiplying  itself 
by  the  formation  of  young  bulbs  on  the 
parent  root,  and  thus  produces  an  ample 
crop  below  the  surface.  Like  the  potato, 
its  origin  is  not  exactly  known ;  but,  from 
being  sometimes  called  the  Egyptian 
Onion,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally brought  from  Egypt  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  the 
West  of  England  it  is  much  cultivated, 
being  quite  hardy,  productive,  and  as  mild 
in  quality  as  the  Spanish  onion. 

The  bulb-bearing  Tree-Onion,  A,  Cepa  war. 
buXbiferum,  was  Introduced  from  Canada 
in  1820,  and  is  considered  to  be  a  viviparous 


variety  of  the  common  Onion,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  appearance.  It  differs  In  its 
flower-stem  being  surmounted  by  a  cluster 
of  small  green  bulbs,  instead  of  bearing 
flowers  and  seed.  These  bulbs  are  very 
similar  to  small  Onions,  and  are  said  to  be 
excellent  in  pickles,  for  which  their 
diminutive  size  is  a  great  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  Welsh  Onion  is  A.  fistulosum.  How 
this  obtained  the  name  of  Welsh  Onion  It 
is  impossible  to  say,  as  It  is  a  native  of  Si- 
beria and  certain  parts  of  Russia,  where  it 
Is  known  as  the  Rock  Onion,  or  Stone 
Leek,  and  regarded  as  an  article  of  food. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country 
since  1629.  It  never  forms  a  bulb  like  the 
common  Onion,  but  has  long  tapering 
roots  and  strong  fibres.  From  being  very 
hai-dy.  It  is  sometimes  sown  to  furnish 
small  green  onions  for  spring  salads. 

The  Leek,  AJ*orrum,  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and,although  said  to  be  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, and  to  have  been  introduced  in  1562, 
we  think  it  is  far  more  probable  that, 
like  the  Onion,  it  originated  in  the  East, 
mention  being  made  in  the  sacred  WTltlngs 
of  both  having  been  cultivated  by  the 
Egyptians  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  Leeks  were  brought 
Into  great  notice  by  the  Emperor  Nero, 
and  the  best  were  produced  at  Aricia,  In 
Italy.  Tusser  and  Gerarde,  two  of  our 
earliest  writers  on  gardening,  speak  of  the 
Leek  almost  as  If  It  were  indigenous  and 
In  common  use  in  their  time.  It  is  still 
very  generally  cultivated,  not  only  in 
England,  but  more  especially  In  Scotland 
and  Wales,  where  it  is  esteemed  as  an  ex- 
cellent and  wholesome  vegetable.  The 
whole  plant,  except  the  roots.  Is  used  in 
soups  and  stews.  The  stems  are  blanched 
by  being  planted  deep  for  the  purpose,  and 
are  much  used  In  French  cookery.  The 
Leek,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  badge  of  Welchmen,  wlao 
continue  to  wear  it  on  St.  David's  day.  In 
commemoration  of  a  victory  which  the 
Welch  obtained  over  the  Saxons  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  which  they  attributed 
to  the  Leeks  they  wore  by  the  order  of  St. 
David  to  distinguish  them  in  the  battle. 

The  Shallot,  A.  ascalonicum,  is  a  hardy 
bulbous  perennial,  native  of  Palestine,  aud 
nvore  immediately  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  once  famous  city  of  Ascalon,  where 
Richard  the  First,  King  of  England,  de- 
feated Saladln's  army  in  1192.  It  was  first 
brought  to  this  country  in  1548.  The 
bulbs  are  compound,  separating  into  what 
are  termed  cloves,  like  those  of  garlic 
They  are  used  for  culinary  purposes,  like 
onions,  but  are  considered  milder  in 
flavour.  In  a  raw  state,  they  are  occar 
sionally  cut  very  small  and  used  to  season 
chops  or  steaks ;  or  mixed  In  winter 
salads.  In  French  cookery,  the  Shallot  is 
m  great  request,  and  several  varieties  are 
noticed  by  French  writers,  which  have 
scarcely  any  other  difference  than  that  of 
the  bulbs  being  larger  or  smaUer  than  the 
ordinary  size.  They  make  an  excellent 
pickle ;  and,  by  putting  half  a  dozen  cloves 
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into  a  quart  bottle  of  ylnegar,  an  acrroeabla  ' 
nnee  may  be  formed. 

Tbe  Garlic,  A.  sativum.  Is  a  hardy 
bnlbooa  peremiial,  indigenous  to  the  South 
of  France,  Sicily,  and  the  South  of  Europe. 
It  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  in 
1548.  bat  appears  to  have  been  weU  known 
to  the  ancients.  Homer  makes  it  part  of 
tiie  entertainment  which  Nestor  served  up 
to  his  guest  Machaon;  and  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  we  are  told  it  formed 
a  favourite  viand  of  the  common  people. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  in  many  parts  of 
the  Ciontinent  the  peasantry  eat  their 
brown  bread  with  slices  of  Garlic,  which 
give  it  a  flavour  they  seem  to  relish.  At 
Ovar,  in  Portugal,  a  great  deal  of  this  root 
is  grown  for  exportation  to  BrazlL  The 
boJEb  is  compound,  being  composed  of  ten 
or  twelve  smaller  bulbs,  called  cloves; 
and,  although  seldom  employed  with  us,  it 
is  much  used  in  Italian  cookery  for  flavour- 
ing dishes,  and  is  far  more  powerful  for 
this  purpose  than  any  of  the  other  specieSb 

The  common  Chive  or  Olve,  A.  Sehceno- 
prtuum,  is  Indigenous  to  Britain,  having 
been  found  in  Oxfordshire,  as  well  as  in 
Argyleshire,  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  It  is 
perenniaL  The  leaves,  which  rise  from 
small  slender  bulbs,  are  about  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  erect,  awl-shaped  and  thread- 
like, and  form  dense  tufts.  They  are 
generally  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  and 
used  early  in  spring  for  salads,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  much  mUder  than  onions 
or  scallions— a  name  usually  given  to 
onions  which  have  been  sown  thick  for 
drawing,  without  forming  bulbs.  They 
are  lUso  used  for  seasoning  soups,  ome- 
lets, &C.  In  England  they  are  little  known ; 
but  in  Scotland  they  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  cottage  garden. 

Rocambole,  A.  Scorodopramm,  Is  a 
native  of  Denmark  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1506. 
It  is  a  hardy,  bulbous-rooted  perennial, 
with  compound  bulbs  like  garlic,  but  the 
cloves  are  smaller.  It  is  used  for  nearly 
the  same  purposes  as  the  shallot  and 
gaiiic;  and,  although  its  flavour  is  con- 
sidered more  delicate  than  either,  it  is  not 
much  cultivated  in  this  country.  [W.  B.  B.] 

ALLOBIUM.  A  genus  of  Viscaeea, 
consisting  of  yellowish-green  woody  para- 
site on  the  branches  of  trees,  with  jointed, 
much-branched  stems;  thick  firm  per- 
sistent leaves,  or  only  scales  in  their 
phu:e ;  and  small  axillary  spikes  of  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  dioecious ;  the  calyx  is 
globular  and  thrce-lobed,  each  lobe  in  the 
male  flowers  bearing  a  transversely  two- 
eelled  sessile  anther ;  in  the  female  flowers 
the  calyx  tube  adheres  to  the  ovary,  which 
has  a  sessile  obtuse  stigma.  Tlie  ovary 
contains  a  single  pulpy  seed,  with  a  small 
embryo.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
natives  of  America.  CW.  CJ 

ALLOPLECTUS.  A  genus  of  G!«m«ra««e, 
distinguished  by  having  a  free,  coloured, 
flve-leaved  caljrx ;  a  funnel-shaped  or  club- 
tobolose  ooroUa,  with  the  tube  gibbous  at 


the  base  behind,  and  often  ventricoae  in 
front  above,  the  limb  flve-toothed  or  shortly 
flve-cleft;  four  didynamous  included  sta- 
mens, with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth ;  and 
a  free  ovary  surrounded  by  an  annular 
disk.  The  genus  consists  of  tropical 
American  soft-wooded  or  sub-shrubby 
plants,  of  scandent  habit,  with  opposite, 
fleshy,  often  unequal  leaves,  and  axillary 
flowers  which  are  solitary  or  aggregated, 
sessile  or  raeemose.  There  are  several 
species,  most  of  which  form  desirable  hot- 
house plants.  A.  dichrous  is  a  Brazilian 
sub-shrub,  of  erect  habit,  with  ovate-ob- 
long entire  leaves,  haviag  several  flowers 
seated  in  their  axils ;  these  flowers  consist 
of  a  large  purple-red  calyx  of  five  trian- 
gular or  cordate  lobes,  the  three  outer  of 
which  are  larger  and  include  the  two  inner, 
and  of  a  large  club-shaped  tubular  yellow 
hairy  corolla,  the  colour  of  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  that  of  the  calyx.  A.  conr 
color  is  of  similar  habit,  but  has  rather 
smaller  flowers,  of  which  both  calyx  and 
corolla  are  scarlet  The  corolla  In  this 
latter  plant  is  Inserted  at  what  appears  to 
be  the  side  of  the  tube  near  the  base,  and 
thus  forms  a  blunt  spur,  whilst  above  it 
is  remarkably  ventricose  on  the  upper 
side,  with  the  mouth  very  oblique,  as  if 
the  opening  were  at  the  side  opposite  to 
that  by  which  it  is  afllxed,  thus  producing 
a  very  singularly  curved  flower.  A.  cajii- 
tatuB  is  very  distinct  from  the  foregoing 
kinds,  having  tall  stout  red  stems  and 
large  ovate  leaves,  from  which  the  axils  of 
the  uppermost  leaves  are  produced  on 
short  stalks,  a  few  dense  globular  heads  or 
umbels  of  flowers,  having  a  very  large 
blood-coloured  calyx,  and  a  comparatively 
small  yellow  tubular  corolla.  The  most  re- 
markable peculiarity  of  the  genus  among 
gesneraceous  plants,  is  the  large  coloured 
calyx,  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers.  [T.  M.] 

ALLOSORUa  A  genus  of  dwarf  elegant 
polypodiaceous  ferns,  variously  referred  to 
the  PolypodieoBf  the  Chetlanthea,  and  the 
Pterideaa.  They  have  pimctlform  son  at 
the  apices  of  the  free  veins,  and  are  with- 
out true  indusia,  the  margin  of  the  fronds 
being  folded  over  the  spore  cases  and 
somewhat  altered  in  texture,  so  as  to  be- 
come indusia.  Added  to  this,  their  fronds 
are  dimorphous,  the  fertile  and  sterile 
being  different  in  character,  the  former 
contracted  by  the  involution  of  their  mar- 
gins, so  that  the  divisions  become  pod- 
shaped  or  siliculif  orm.  One  of  the  species, 
A.  crispns,  is  a  native  of  England,  and  is 
found  also  throughout  Europe  and  in 
North  America.  This  is  a  pretty  dwarf 
deciduous  species,  with  bipinnate  or  trl- 
pinnate  fronds.  It  is  called  the  Rock 
Brake.  There  is  another  species,  A.  Stel- 
leri,  found  In  Siberia,  India,  and  North 
America.  The  genus  has  a  very  close 
affinity  with  Cryptogramma.  The  name  has 
been  applied  to  various  other  ferns,  espe- 
cially to  certain  species  which  are  more 
correctly  referred  to  Cheilanthes  and  Platy- 
loma.  [T.  M.] 
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ALLOUCHIER.    (Pr.)    Pynu  Aria.  ; 

ALLSEED.  The  common  name  for  Poly-  i 
carport.  Also  sometimea  applied  to  Che-  \ 
nopodium  polyspermum,  and  Badiola  Mil-  ! 
leffrana.  I 

ALL8PI0B.     The  fruit  of  Eugenia  Pi-  , 
menta.  —.CAROLINA.  Calyeanthnsfloridus. 
— ,  JAPAN.    The  common  name  for  Chimo- 
nanthus.    — ,  WILD.    Benzoin  odori/erum. 

ALLSPICE  TREE.  The  common  name 
for  Calycanthiu. 

ALLTJBODON,  ALUBO.  The  wood  of 
Calypiranthes  Jambolanat  a  common  build- 
ing material  in  Ceylon. 

ALMEIDIA.  The  founder  of  this  genus 
of  rutaceoua  trees  has  devoted  it  to  a 
Portuguese  nobleman  who  assisted  him  In 
prosecuting  his  botanical  researches  In 
BrazlL  The  genus  is  allied  to  JHoama,  but 
is  known  by  its  five  equal,  spoon-shaped 
petals,  five  fertile  distinct  stamens  with 
flattened  hairy  filaments,  an  hypogynous 
cup-shaped  disc,  and  a  fruit  opening  by 
two  valves.  A.  rubra  is  a  handsome  shrub 
with  rose-coloured  flowers,  sometimes  seen 
in  hot-houses.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ALMOND.  The  fruit  of  Amygdalus  com- 
munis :  the  Bitter  and  Sweet  Almonds  are 
the  produce  of  different  varieties  of  this 
species.  —,  AFRICAN.  Brabejum  stellati- 
folium,  — ,  COUNTRY.  The  fruit  of  Ter- 
minalia  Catappa.  —,  JAVA.  Canarium 
commtme. 

ALMOND  WORTa  An  English  name 
proposed  for  the  group  Drupacece. 

ALNU8.  A  family  of  trees  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Beitdacea;  and  all  more 
or  less  approaching  in  character  the  com- 
mon Alder,  A.  gltdinosa.  They  Inhabit 
most  temperate  countries  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  delight  in  a  moist  soil. 
The  common  Alder,  in  its  young  state,  is  a 
bushy  shrub  of  a  pyramidal  fonii,  heavily 
clothed  with  dark  green  leaves,  which,  as 
well  as  the  young  shoots,  are  covered  with 
a  glutinous  substance.  The  leaves  are 
stalked,  roundish,  blunt,  jagged  at  the 
edge,  shining  above,  and  furnished  at  the 
angles  of  the  veins  beneath  with  minute 
tufts  of  whitish  down.  The  flowers  are  of 
two  kinds ;  the  barren  are  long  drooping 
catkins,  which  appear  in  the  autumn  and 
hang  on  the  tree  all  the  winter ;  and  the 
fertile  are  oval,  like  little  flr-cones,  but  are 
not  produced  till  spring.  When  these  ripen, 
the  thick  scales  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed separate,  and  allow  the  seeds  to  fall, 
but  remain  attached  to  the  tree  themselves 
all  the  winter,  and  by  them  the  tree  may 
be  distinguished  when  stripped  of  all  its 
leaves.  In  young  trees  the  l»ark  is  smooth 
and  of  a  dark  pun)le-brown  hue,  but  in  old 
trees  it  is  rugged  and  nearly  black.  When 
allowed  to  attain  its  full  growth,  it  reaches 
a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  if  the  situa- 
tion be  favourable ;  but  In  the  mountains 
and  in  high  latitudes  it  does  not  rise  above 
a   shrub.    The  wood  of  the  Alder  is  soft 


and  light ;  and  if  exposed  alternately  to  wet 
and  dry,  will  scarcely  last  a  year ;  but  If 
kept  entirely  submersed,  or  buried  in  damp 
earth,  no  wood  la  more  durable.  By  lying 
for  a  long  time  In  peat  bogs,  it  acquires  a 
black  hue,  but  from  Its  softness  will  not 
take  a  good  polish.  The  young  branches 
are  much  used  for  the  purpose  of  filling  in 
drains,  and  are  more  durable  than  any 
other  kind  of  brushwood.  The  charcoal  is 
highly  valued  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder, for  which  purpose  It  is  in  some 
places  largely  planted.  The  colour  of  the 
wood  when  first  cut  is  white,  but  by  expo- 
sure it  becomes  of  a  bright  orange-red,  as 
is  shown  by  the  chips  which  are  left  about 
where  a  tree  has  been  felled.  Several 
varieties  are  grown  which  differ  from  the 
typical  species  In  having  ladnlated,  lobed, 
or  variegated  leaves.  Of  the  other  species 
enumerated  by  Loudon,  A.  cordifolia^  m  nar 
tlve  of  Italy,  is  well  adapted  to  this  cli- 
mate. It  grows  with  rapidity,  and  Is  a 
most  interesting  and  ornamental  tree.  The 
common  Alder  Is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Chis- 
hohn.  [C.  A-  J.] 

ALOCASIA.  A  name  applied  to  a  sec- 
tion of  the  genus  Colocagia,  by  some  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  genus.  The  species 
are  natives  of  India,  with  peltate  leaves 
springing  from  an  erect  root-stock ;  spath  es 
glaucous,  on  short  stalks.  [M.  T.  M.] 

A.  metallica  is  a  magnificent  Bomean 
species,  with  very  large  cordate-ovate  pel- 
tate leaves,  having  a  rich  bronze-coloured 
surface,  and  is  a  very  conspicuous  orna- 
ment of  our  hot-houses.  The  leaves  look 
like  great  polished  metal  shields.  [T.  M.3 

ALOE.  A  Latinised  form  of  an  Arabic 
name  given  to  a  genus  of  succulent  plants 
of  the  Illy  family  {Liliacece).  The  species  of 
the  genus  vary  very  much  in  height,  and  in 
the  appearance  of  their  leaves  and  flowers, 
but  arc  especially  distinguished  from  al- 
lied genera  by  their  having  a  stem,  some- 
times a  very  short  one;  permanent  fleshy 
leaves  ;  flowers  arranged  In  erect  spikes  or 
clusters,  each  with  a  cylindrical  perianth 
divided  Into  six  pieces,  secreting  nectar  at 
the  base;  six  stamens  arising  like  the 
perianth  from  below  the  germen ;  a  mem- 
branous fruit,  consisting  of  three  cells, 
each  containing  a  great  number  of  seeds. 
Tlie  species  of  Aloe  are  abundant  in  all 
warm  countries,  especially  in  the  southern 
part  of  Africa  and  the  isle  of  Socotra,  where 
'the  bristling  aloes*  give  a  character  of 
their  own  to  the  landscape. 

A.  wlgaria,  a  native  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies  has  been  introduced  into 
Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  Mediterranean 
region  in  general.  The  most  Important 
product  of  this  genus  is  the  drug  known 
as  aloes,  which  is  the  dried  juice  derived 
from  the  leaves  of  several  species  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  elsewhere.  The  finest  kind  of  aloes  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Aloe  aocotrina. 
The  bitter  resinous  juice  Is  stored  up  in 
greenish  vessels,  lying  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  leaf,  so  that  when  the  leaves  are  cut 
transversely,  the  juice  exudes  and  Is  gradu- 
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In  this  country  for  the  beauty  of  its  large 
pale  blue  flowers.  It  Is  a  native  of  the 
coast  of  ChilL  CJ-  T.  8.] 

ALONSOA.    A  small  group  of  the  Scro- 

ShalariacecBt  forming  dwarf  frutescent 
erbs,  with  opposite  or  temately  whorled 
serrated  leaves,  and  axillary,  subracemose, 
pretty  vermilion-coloured  flowers.  They 
are  commonly  cultivated  in  green-houses, 
and  In  the  open  air  during  summer.  The 
characteristic  features  are  a  flve-parted, 
sub-equal  calyx ;  a  resuplnate  corolla,  hav- 
ing a  very  short  tube,  and  a  sub-rotate, 
flve-cleft  limb,  of  which  the  front,  or  upper 
lobe.  Is  larger,  and  all  rotundate ;  four 
dldjHiamous  decllmate  exserted  stamens, 
aflBxed  to  the  corolla  tube  ;  and  a  two- 
celled  many-seeded  ovary.  The  few  species 
we  mostly  natives  of  Peru,  where  one  of 
the  species  is  famed  for  Its  anodyne  and 
stomachic  properties ;  and  several  of  them 
have  been  Introduced  to  our  gardens.  A. 
liTtearis,  a  pretty  dwarf,  bushy,  suffrutlcose 
plant,  of  a  span  or  foot  In  height,  has  the 
leaves,  which  are  narrow  linear,  opposite 
or  in  threes,  mostly  fasciculate,  from  the 
non-evolution  of  the  axillary  shoots  ;  and 
the  branches  terminate  in  racemes  of 
curious,  obliquely-rotate  scarlet  flowers, 
with  a  black  spot  at  the  base.  In  Peru  It  Is 
called  BIcaco  and  RIcarco,  which  mean 
Mask-flower.  One  of  the  best  known  spe- 
cies, A.  incisifolia  (sometimes  called  Celsia 
urticafolia).  Is  of  a  rather  more  vigorous 
habit,  and  has  ovate,  acute,  deeply-toothed 
leaves,  and  elongated  racemose  panicles  of 
scarlet  and  black  flowers  A.  Warscewicziif 
a  species  more  recently  obtained  from  the 
mountains  of  Peru,  Is  an  erect,  branched, 
sub-shrubby  plant,  with  sub-cordate  or 
ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  and  racemes  of 
scarlet  flowers,  without  the  black  spot 
which  is  conspicuous  In  the  other  species 
already  noticed.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
described  species.  [T.  M.] 

ALOPBCURTJS.  A  genus  of  grasses  called 
Pox-tail  Grasses,  of  the  tribe  PhleinecB, 
distinguished  from  PMeum,  to  which 
some  of  the  species  are  nearly  allied,  by 
having  only  one  inner  glume  or  pale 
to  each  flower,  this  bearing  a  long  awn 
attached  to  the  back  portion  of  It.  The 
species  are  mostly  from  temperate  climates, 
and  have  an  extensive  range  from  their 
southern  to  their  northern  limits.  Among 
those  which  are  natives  of  Britain,  the 
meadow  Fox-tail  Grass  Is  one  of  the  very 
best  kinds,  and  forms  a  portion  of  all  good 
pastures  and  meadows  —  particularly  on 
limestone  soils:  the  seeds  are  conse- 
quently sown  In  most  instances  as  part  of 
a  mixture  of  grass  seeds.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  kinds  to  flower  In  spring,  and, 
when  chemically  analysed.  Is  found  to  con- 
tain a  large  share  of  nutritive  matter  in  Its 
composition.  The  other  species  which  are 
natives  of  Britain  are  of  less  agricultural 
value.  The  alpine  Fox-tail  Grass  (Alopeciints 
alpinua)  Is  one  of  the  rarest  native  species, 
being  much  prized  and  eagerly  sought 
after  as  a  botanical  rarity  [T>.  M.j 


ALPHONSEA.  Certain  Indian  plants 
are  comprised  in  a  genus  bearing  the 
above  name,  in  honour  of  M.  Alphonse 
de  CandoUe,  the  eminent  botanist  who 
has  especially  studied  the  natural  order 
AnonacecB,  to  which  this  genus  belong-s. 
Its  principal  characters  are  —  petals 
valvate  In  the  bud,  nearly  eqvial  In  size ; 
stamens  loosely  imbricate.  By  these  cir- 
cumstances the  genus  may  be  distin- 
guished from  Its  nearest  ally,  Saccopetor- 
lum.  The  species  comprise  tall  trees  fur- 
nished with  thick  shining  leaves,  and  small 
flowers,  closely  packed  in  tufts  opposite  to 
the  leaves.  CM.  T.  M.] 

ALPINIA.  A  genus  of  plants  derlvlngr 
its  name  from  Prosper  Alplnus,  an  Italian 
botanist  who  lived  In  the  16th  century. 
The  genus  belongs  to  the  same  natural 
family  as  the  ginger  iZingiber<icece),  and  is 
known  by  its  thick,  tuber-like,  aromatic 
rhizomes;  and  by  its  flowers  arranged  In  ter- 
minal spikes.  Each  flower  has  an  outer  row 
of  three  pieces,  and  an  inner  of  four  pieces, 
the  lowermost  of  which  Isthree-lobed.  The 
filament  Is  petal-like,  and  not  prolonged  be- 
yond thetwo-lobed  anther,  as  In  some  of  the 
plants  of  this  order.  Stigma  triangular,  on 
a  long  style.  The  fruit  Is  a  somewhat  fleshy 
capsule  of  three  many-seeded  cells.  The 
species  are  natives  of  tropical  America,  the 
Indian  Archipela«ro,  etc.  A.  CkUanga  and 
other  kinds  furnish  the  aromatic  stimulant 
root  known  as  Galangale  root,  employed  by 
the  natives  In  cases  of  Indigestion.  The 
fruits  of  A.  alba  are  known  as  ovoid 
China  Cardamoms;  others,  as  A.  nvtans, 
are  remarkable  for  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  and  are  therefore  cultivated 
In  our  stoves.  [M.  T.  M.3 

ALPISTE.  (Fr.)  PhcUaris  canarienais. 

ALSINE.  A  genus  of  small  caryophyl- 
laceous  herbs,  generally  distributed  in 
temperate  regions,  and  in  alpine  situar 
tions  In  warmer  climates ;  closely  re- 
sembling jlrenaria,  from  whidi  it  differs  by 
having  the  valves  of  the  capsule  equal  In 
number  to  the  styles,  and  not  twice  as 
many.  The  leaves  are  generally  narrow, 
often  subulate ;  the  sepals  strongly  nerved ; 
the  petals  white.  Four  species  are  natives 
of  Britain :  A.  vema,  a  tufted  perennial, 
with  the  petals  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  A. 
rubella,  a  tufted  alpine  perennial,  with 
short  flower-stalks,  and  the  petals  not  ex- 
ceeding the  calyx ;  A.  uliginoaa,  also  a 
tufted  perennial,  with  the  petals  scarcely 
exceeding  the  calyx,  but  with  long  pedicels 
and  smaller  flowers  than  the  last ;  and  A. 
tenui/olia,  a  slender  annual,  not  uncommon 
on  wall  tops  and  on  dry  commons  in  the 
South-east  of  England.  [J.  T.  S.] 

AL80DEIA.  A  genus  of  ornamental 
plants,  belonging  to  the  order  ViolacecB, 
and  inhabiting  the  islands  of  Mada^^car 
and  Timor.  Some  of  the  species  are  culti- 
vated in  this  country.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  their  petals  being  all  equal  in 
size ;  by  the  absence  of  scales  between  the 
petals  and  stamens ;  the  stamens  spring 
from  a  disc  siuroundlng  the  base  of  the 
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OTsry,  tree  above ;  filament  dilated,  not 
narrowed  Into  a  claw.  They  are  woody 
plants,  with  white  flowers,  and  thickly 
beset  with  leaves ;  hence  the  name  — 
from  the  Greek  cUaodes,  leafy.  [M.  T.  M.] 

AL80PHIL  A.  A  genus  of  cyatheaceous 
ferns,  representing  the  AlaophUea;  often 
becoming  magrniflcent  umbrageous  trees. 
Among  the  cyatheaoeous  ferns,  which 
are  known  by  the  obliquity  of  the  ring 
of  their  spore-cases,  and  by  having 
an  elevated  receptacle,  AlsophUa  is  dis- 
tinguished, primarily,  by  the  absence  of 
any  indnsium  or  cover  to  the  soma ;  and, 
Eecondarily,  by  producing  only  one  sorus 
on  each  vein  or  venule.  There  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  species,  some  of  which 
have  been  imported  for  the  decoration  of 
oar  hot^bouses.  The  species  have  biplnnate 
fronds,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
them  are  found  in  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  Mexico,  a  few  in  Australia 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  several 
more  in  the  East  Indies  and  Malay  Islands. 
A.  exeelaa — a  native  of  Norfolk  Island- 
is  stated  by  Capt.  King  to  grow  to  a  height 
of  eighty  feet.  '  The  branches  (fronds), 
which  resemble  those  of  the  palm-tree  In 
their  growth,  fall  off  every  year,  leaving 
an  indentation  on  the  trunk.  The  middle 
of  the  tree,  from  the  root  to  the  apex, 
consists  of  a  white  substance,  resembling 
a  yam,  which,  when  boiled,  tastes  like  a 
bad  turnip :  this  the  hogs  feed  on  greedily. 
The  outside  of  the  trunk  is  hard  wood,  and 
full  of  regular  indentations,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom.'  Another  tree  of  the  same 
genus,  cut  down  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham, 
was  fifty-seven  feet  long  without  the  fronds; 
and  Mr.Backhouse  measured  some  forty  feet 
high,  crowned  with  magnificent  circular 
crests  of  fronds.  It  is  altogether  a  noble 
plant,  having  the  stipes  and  main  rachis  of 
its  fronds  muricate,  or  rough,  with  small 
raised  points.  The  fronds  are  biplnnate ; 
the  pinnules,  or  secondary  divisions,  ob- 
long-lanceolate, acuminated,  plnnatlfld, 
with  oblong  acutlsh  segments.  A.  au»- 
tnUts,  from  the  same  region,  is  another 
fine  species.  In  Tasmania,  where  Mr.  Back- 
house met  with  tree  ferns  in  profusion,  this 
species  was  seen  with  stems  of  all  degrees 
of  elevation  up  to  twenty-five  orthirty  feet, 
some  of  them  at  the  lower  part  as  stout  as 
a  man's  body,  the  whole  length  clothed 
with  the  bases  of  old  leaves,  which  were 
rough,  like  the  stems  of  raspberries, 
closely  tiled  over  each  other,  and  pointing 
apwards.  Some  of  the  larger  fronds  were 
thirteen  feet  long — making  the  diameter 
of  the  crest  twenty-six  feet.  Some  of  the 
Indian  species  are  also  remarkable  for 
their  stature.  There  is  preserved  in  the 
ftitish  Museum  a  stately  tronk,  forty- 
five  feet  long,  of  A.  Brunoniana;  and 
another  of  equal  height,  belonging  to  A. 
oxganiea^  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Linnasan 
Society  of  London.  Some  of  the  species 
are,  however,  without  these  elongated 
trunks,  although  all  produce  fronds  of 
large  size.  [T.  M.] 

ALSOPHILE^E.    A  section  of  cyatheine- 
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ous  ferns,  in  which  the  sort  have  no  cover. 
The  plants  referred  to  here  are  sometimes 
not  easily  distinguished  from  Polypodium^ 
the  compression  of  the  spore  cases  being 
less  marked,  and  the  receptacle  less  ob- 
viously elevated  than  in  the  more  typical 
species.  [T.  M.] 

AL8T0NIA.  A  genus  of  the  periwinkle 
family  (Apocynacefc)  differing  from  roost 
others  in  the  seeds  having  a  tuft  of  silky 
hairs  at  each  end.  Instead  of  at  one  end 
only ;  and  from  its  nearest  ally,  Blaberopua, 
in  the  absence  of  the  two  nectary  scales 
seen  in  the  flowers  of  that  genus.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  species  distributed  over 
India,  the  Moluccas,  tropical  Australia,  and 
West  Africa.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with 
milky  juice ;  opposite,  often  whorled,  and 
entire  leaves ;  small  white  flowers  disposed 
in  cymes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  the 
corolla  funnel-shaped  with  a  flat  border  of 
flve  rounded  lobes ;  and  fruits  consisting 
of  two  cylindrical  pods  {folliclea)  the  thick- 
ness of  a  quill,  and  often  a  foot  in  length. 

A.  acholarie,  called  Devil-tree  or  Pall-mara 
about  Bombay,  is  a  widely-diffused  plant  in 
,  India  and  the  Moluccas.  It  is  a  tree  of 
fifty  to  eighty  feet,  with  a  furrowed  trunk ; 
oblong  stalked  leaves,  three  to  six  inches 
Jong,  and  two  to  four  wide,  disposed  in 
whorls  of  four  to  six  round  the  stem,  their 
upper  surface  glossy,  the  under  white,  and 
marked  with  nerves  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  midrib.  It  has  a  powerfully  bitter 
bark,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  m  India 
in  bowel  complaints,  and  its  light  wood  is 
used  in  Ceylon  for  making  coffins.  The 
wood  taken  from  near  the  root  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  species  in  Borneo,  is 
of  a  white  colour,  very  light,  and  used  for 
fioats  for  nets,  and  household  utensils,  as 
trenchers,  corks,  &c.  The  genus  bears  the 
name  of  Alston,  once  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Edinburgh.  [A.  A.  BO 

AL8TR0MERIA.  A  genus  of  very  hand- 
some amaryllidaceons  plants,  distinguished 
by  having  a  six-parted  regular  subcam- 
panulate  perianth,  of  which  the  Interior 
segments  are  narrower,  and  two  of  them 
somewhat  tubuloseatthebase;  six  stamens 
inserted  with  the  perianth ;  a  trifid  stig- 
ma ;  and  an  inferior  three-celled  ovary  with 
many  horizontal  ovules.  They  are  tropical 
or  extra-tropical  herbs  of  South  America, 
with  fasciculate  tuberous  root«,  and  erect 
leaJfy  stems,  terminating  in  tmibels  of 
showy  flowers.  The  numerous  species,  many 
of  which  have  ornamented  our  gardens,  are 
very  similar  in  character.  The  leaves  in 
this  genus  are,  by  the  twisting  of  the 
petiole,  resuplnate ;  the  upper  surface, 
which  is  usually  smooth,  even,  and  desti- 
tute both  of  ribs  and  stomata,  having  the 
peculiar  structure  and  performing  the  func- 
tions of  the  under  surface.  This  curious 
economy  in  the  leaves  of  Alatrbmeria  was 
first  pointed  out  by  the  late  Robert  Brown. 
Amongst  the  handsomest  of  the  species 
may  be  mentioned  A.  aurea^  an  erect  herb 
one  to  three  feet  high,  with  scattered,  lan- 
ceolate, obtuse  leaves,  reversed,  as  is  the 
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case  throughout  the  genus,  by  the  twisting 
of  the  foot  stalk.  The  flowers  are  produced 
several  in  a  terminal  umbel,  the  perianth 
consisting  of  three  outer  spathulate,  deep 
orange-coloured  segments,  and  three  inner 
ones,  which  are  narrower,  lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, orangeTColoured,  the  two  upper  of 
them  marked  with  several  dark  red  lines 
distributed  over  their  surface.  Quite  dis- 
tinct from  this  is  A.  Flos  Martini,  the  St. 
Martin's  Flower  of  Chili,  which  has  an 
erect  stem,  linear  acute  leaves,  and  a 
perianth  consisting  of  three  outer  cuneately 
obcordate  yellowish-white  segments,  and 
an  Inner  series  of  one  short  lower  whitish 
lube,  and  two  upper  oblong  spathulate  ones 
which  are  bright  yellow  in  the  upper  half, 
and  stained  with  Irregixlar  dark  red  spots, 
the  spots  becoming  confluent  towards  the 
top.  A.  Ligtu,  so  named  because,  according 
to  Feuillee,  it  is  called  Ligtu  in  Chili,  is  an- 
other very  beautiful  kind,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  and 
the  flowers,  on  corymbose  two-flowered 
peduncles,  are  large,  blush-coloured,  with 
obovate  emarglnate  sepaline  divisions,  the 
two  upper  petallne  divisions  narrow  spa- 
thulate, yellow,  striped  with  red  below,  and 
tipped  with  crimson.  A.  patttadnahaa  the 
flowers  a  little  hooded,  rich  crimson  at  the 
base,  and  at  the  tips  green,  spotted  with 
purple.  Another  flne  ornamental  species 
Is  A.  Simsiana,  which  has  orange-scarlet 
floweis.  The  greater  number  of  the  spe- 
cies are  natives  either  of  Chili  or  of  the 
Andes  of  Peru,  a  few  being  distributed 
In  other  parts  of  South  America.  The 
A.  pallida  furnishes  in  Chili  a  kind  of 
arrowroot,  which  is  prepared  from  Its  suc- 
culent roots.  [T.  M.] 

ALTERNATE.  Placed  on  opposite  sides 
of  an  axis  on  a  different  level,  as  in  alter- 
nate leaves.  Placed  between  other  bodies 
of  the  same  or  different  whorls,  as  In  an 
umbelllfer,  where  the  stamens  are  alter- 
nate with,  that  Is  between,  the  petals. 

ALTERNATIVE.  A  term  applied  to 
SBstlvation,  when  of  the  pieces  of  a  flower, 
being  in  two  rows,  the  Inner  is  so  covered 
by  the  outer  that  each  exterior  piece  over- 
laps half  two  of  the  Interior  row. 

AJjTKMA.  The  Marsh-Mallow  is,  as  the 
name  implies,  one  of  the  Malvaceas,  and  Is 
distinguished  by  its  flowers  having  an  outer 
caljrx  of  from  six  to  nine  pieces,  and  an 
Inner  one,  partly  divided  above  Into  five 
pieces.  In  other  respects  Althcea  much  re- 
sembles Malva.  A.  ojjicmalis,  the  common 
Marsh  Mallow,  grows  in  marshes  near  the 
sea  in  this  country,  and  also  In  Central  and 
Southern  Europe.  The  rootstock  is  peren- 
nial; the  flowering  stems  are  erect, 
branched,  three  or  four  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  soft  velvety  down,  as  also  are  the 
stalked,  egg-shaped,  cordate  leaves,  which 
are  slightly  notched  at  the  margin,  the 
lower  ones  flve-lobed,  the  upper  ones  three- 
lobed.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour, 
on  short  stalks,  which  spring  from  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  The  roots  are 
much  used,  especially  in  France,  \inder  the 


name  of  Guimauve,  to  form  demulcent 
drinks.  A.  hirauta  Is  a  rare  English  plant, 
which  has  been  probably  Introduced  along 
with  foreign  agricultural  seeds.  It  Is  an 
erect  slender  annual,  much  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  with  bluish  flowers,  and 
covered  with  long  spreading  stiff  hairs. 
A.  rosea  is  the  origin  of  the  hollyhock  of 
gardens.  It  grows  wild  In  China,  also  in 
the  South  of  Europe.  It  possesses  similar 
properties  to  the  common  marsh  mallow, 
and  Is  used  for  similar  purposes  in  Greece. 
The  leaves  furnish  a  blue  dye.  Several 
species  of  Atthcsa  are  In  cultivation,  but  the 
gay  flowering  shrub  commonly  called  Al- 
thcBa  frutex  is,  properly  speaking,  a  Hibiscus, 
syriacus.  [M.T.M.] 

ALTH^A  FRUTEX-  The  garden  name 
for  Hibiscus  syriacus. 

ALTHE'E.    (Fr.)    Althcea  officvnalis. 

ALTHENIA.  A  genus  of  Naiadacece, 
containing  a  single  species,  a  native  of 
France.  It  is  a  slender  tufted  plant, 
growing  In  salt  lakes,  and  resembling 
Zannichellia — except  that  that  genus  has 
male  and  hermaphrodite  flowers ;  whereas, 
in  Atthenia,  the  flowers  are  dioecious ;  the 
male  flowers  being  solitary,  and  below  the 
female.  [W.  C] 

ALTINGIACEJE.  QLiquidambars,  Balsor 
macece,  BaJaamifiucB.)  A  solitary  genus, 
Idquidambar,  represents  this  natural  order, 
of  which  three  species  only  are  known  — 
all  trees  of  some  magnitude— producing  a 
fragrant  resin  called  storax,  or  resembling 
that  substance.  They  are  nearly  related 
to  plane-trees  and  willows,  from  which 
they  differ  in  having  seed  vessels  with  two 
distinct  cells,  instead  of  one ;  and  seeds 
with  broad  membranous  wings.  See  Liqui- 
DAHBAB  and  Stobax. 

ALFM  ROOT.  The  root  of  C^eranium 
maculatum ;  also  applied  to  some  species 
of  Heuctiera. 

ALUYNB.    (Fr.)    Artemisia  AbsiiUhium. 

ALVEOLATE.  Socketed,  honey-combed ; 
when  a  flat  surface  Is  excavated  into  con- 
spicuous cavities,  as  in  the  receptacles  of 
many  Composites. 

ALVIER,  ALVIES.  (Fr.)  Pinus  Cembra. 

ALYSSUM.  The  generic  name  of  several 
herbaceous  annuiJ  plants  with  yellow 
flowers,  belonging  to  the  cruciferous 
tribe,  and  generaUy  employed  in  deco- 
rating rock-work,  or  the  open  border. 
A.  saxatile,  a  native  of  Transylvania,  &c., 
popularly  known  as  Gold-dust — In  French, 
Corbeille  d'Or  —  has  somewhat  woody, 
diffuse  stems,  lanceolate,  hoary  leaves, 
and  numerous  small  flowers  of  a  brilliant 
yellow  colour,  growing  in  dense  clusters. 
These  appear  early  in  May,  when  flowers 
are  scarce,  and  are  consequently  much 
prized.  This  species,  like  the  rest  of  the 
family,  thrives  best  in  dry,  somewhat 
stony  ground  ;  but  may  be  made  to  grow 
anywhere.  Several  other  species  are  culti- 
vated, under  the  name  of  Madwort.  [O.A.J.] 
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ALYXIA.  A  srenns  of  Apocynacea,  con- 
Uining  sixteen  species:  natives  of  Anstral- 
isia,  Madagascar,  and  tropical  Asia.  They 
consist  of  evergrreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
temate,  quatemate,  or  sometimes  oppo- 
site, entire,  and  shortly-petioiate  leaves. 
Ibe  flowers  are  fragrant  (some  species 
Emelling  like  jasmine),  axillary  or  ter- 
minal and  solitary,  or  in  cymes.  The 
calyx  is  five-partite ;  the  corolla  is  hypocra- 
teriform,  its  long  tube  is  swollen  above 
the  middle ;  the  five  included  stamens,  on 
short  filaments,  and  with  lanceolate  an- 
thers, are  inserted  on  the  dilated  portion 
of  the  tube ;  there  are  two  ovaries,  with  a 
single  included  style.  While  this  genus 
has  all  the  habit  and  the  structure  of  the 
flowers  of  the  true  Apocynacea,  it  differs 
from  the  other  genera  of  the  order  in 
having  baccate,  or  sub-drupaceous  fruits, 
in  the  shape  of  its  seed,  in  its  ruminated 
albumen,  and  in  its  erect  embryo  :  in 
Aese  two  last  particulars  it  agrees  with 
AnonacetB.  The  dark  green  foliage  and 
fragrant  flowers  make  the  members  of 
this  genus  an  ornament  in  the  conserva- 
tory, where  they  flower  freely  in  the 
autumn.  [W.  CO 

AMADOU.  A  soft  leathery  substance, 
denved  from  Polyporus  /omentariua  and 
some  other  Polyporiy  and  used  for  tinder, 
moxa,  and  other  economical  or  medical 
purposes.  It  is  prepared  by  cutting  off 
carefully  the  cuticle  and  pores  of  the  fun- 
gus, dividing  it  into  convenient  slices, 
beating  them  out,  and  steeping  them  in  a 
solution  of  saltpetre.  Occasionally,  it  is 
used  to  make  coarse  clothing,  and  then 
the  latter  process  la  omitted.  The  best 
Amadou  is  prepared  in  Germany,  from 
Polyporus  fomentarius,  but  P.  iffniariua 
and  other  species  afford  an  inferior 
quality.  The  softer  and  more  silky  the 
substance  of  the  fungus,  the  better  the 
material.  The  fungus  is  generally  collected 
from  trunks  of  trees  In  the  forests,  where 
it  is  tolerably  abundant ;  but  attempts  have 
also  been  made  at  cultivating  it  by  collects 
ing  timber  in  proper  situations,  and  water- 
mg  it  at  proper  intervals.  The  species 
occurs  pretty  generally  in  this  'country, 
but  is  not  sufficiently  frequent  to  make  its 
collection  a  matter  of  interest.  [M.  J.  B.] 

Amadou  is  sometimes  called  German 
Tinder  in  the  shops.  The  wood  of  Her- 
nandia  guianenaia  is  used  in  a  similar  way 
in  South  America.  [T.  M.] 

AMADOUVIER.  (Pr.)  Polyponu  ig- 
niaritis. 

AMALAGA.    Chavica  offlcinarvm. 

AMANDB  DE  TERRE.    (Ft.)    Oypenu 

AMANDIER.  Amygdalus.  —  A^  LA 
MAIN,  or  DES  DAMEa  Amygdalus 
fragUis.  -~  DE  GE'ORGIE.  Amygdalus 
nana.  —  SATINE'.  Amygdalus  orientalis. 
—  DU  BOIS.    Hippocratea  comosa. 


AMANITA  A  sub-genus  of  Agaricus, 
distinguished  by  Its  gills  producing  white 
spores,  and  the  whole  plant  being  covered 
at  first  by  a  distinct  universal  wrapper,  or 
volra.  It  contains  some  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  poisonous  of  Agarics— amongst 
the  former  being  the  Oronge  and  A. 
vaginatus;  and  among  the  latter  the  Fly 
Agaric  and  A.  xfirosus.  Some  of  the  species 
have  a  distinct  ring  upon  the  stem ;  while 
others  are  wholly  deficient  in  this  orna- 
ment. Tho  Fly  Agaric  (A.  muscarius), 
with  its  vermilion  pileum  studded  with 
white  or  yellow  warts,  and  its  stately  stem, 
is  the  ornament  of  beech  woods  In  roost 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  seldom  fails  to 
excite  admiration,  especially  when  illumi- 
nated by  a  strong  gleam  of  light.  Several 
species— and  especially  those  of  Sikkim, 
where  they  abound  —  aro  amongst  the 
largest  of  the  fleshy  Fungi.        [M.  J.  B.] 

AM  ANSI  A  A  lovely  genus  of  rose- 
spored  Algol,  mostly  inhabiting  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  with  a  pinnate  frond  and 
generally  involute  tips.  The  frond  is 
ribbed ;  the  membrane  formed  of  oblong 
six-sided  cells,  of  equal  length,  arranged  in 
transverse  lines;  the  tetraspores  are  in 
marginal  or  superficial  podshaped  pro- 
cesses—  generally  in  two  rows;  and  the 
pyrif orm  spaces  form  a  little  fascicle  at 
the  base  of  the  sub-globose  capsules,  which 
are  perforated  at  the  tip.  Some  species 
have  almost  exactly  the  habit  of  Junger- 
mannicB.  [M.  J.  B.] 

AM  ABACUS.  (Fr.)  Origanum  Dietamnus. 

AMARANTH,  GLOBE.  Gomphrena 
globosa. 

AMARANTHAC?E^.  (Amaranthi ;  Poly- 
cnemecE.)  Under  this  name  are  Included 
about  aOO  species  of  weeds,  or,  occasion- 
aUy,  showy  annual  plants  (very  seldom 
undershrub8),with  inconspicuous  apetalous 
fiowers,  in  ahnost  aU  cases  of  a  scarious 
texture,  and  most  commonly  with  a  white 
colour— although  now  and  then  pink,  or 
orange,  or  intensely  crimson.  Tney  are 
very  nearly  the  same  as  chenopods,  a  still 
more  weedy  order.  They  occupy  dry, 
stony,  barren  stations,  or  thickets  upon 
the  borders  of  woods,  or  even  salt 
marshes ;  are  much  more  frequent  within 
the  tropics  than  beyond  them ;  and  are 
unknown  in  the  coldest  regions  of  the 
world.  Many  of  the  species  aroused,  with 
the  addition  of  lemon-juice,  as  pot-herbs,  on 
account  of  the  wholesome  mucilaginous 
qualities  of  the  leaves.  Chmphrena  offici- 
nalis and  macroeephala  in  Brazil,  where 
they  are  called  Para  todo,  Perpetua,  and 
Ralz  do  Padre  Salerma,  are  esteemed 
useful  in  all  kinds  of  diseases,  especially 
in  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  colic,  and 
diarrhoea,  and  against  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents. 

AMARANTHU8.  A  genus  of  tropical 
annual  plants,  the  type  of  a  natural  order, 
to  which  it  gives  Its  name  —  the  Amaran- 
thads.  They  are  readily  distinguished  from 
the  few  other  genera  of  the  order  by  their 
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AMATJROPEIiTA.  A  name  given  by 
Ennze  to  a  West  Indian  Fern,  supposed  to 
Inre  some  affinity  with  the  dayalllold 
groop,  sometimes  called  Saecolonuu  It  is 
now  referred  to  Laatrea.  [T.  HJ 

AMBATCHA.    Arum  abpssinieum. 

AJIfBER  TREE.  A  coDomon  name  for 
Avtkospemtum. 

AMBERBOA.  A  genus  of  composites, 
several  of  tbe  plants  composing  which 
hare  long  been  cultivated  under  the  more 
funillar  name  of  Centaureat  from  which 
genas  the  present  one  differs  only  in  a  few 
obscure  and  minute  characters  of  the  fruit 
and  pappus.  The  two  best-known  species 
are  the  A.  odorata,  or  Yellow  Sweet  Sultan, 
and  the  A.  moschata  or  Purple  Sultan. 
Both  are  branching  annuals,  growing  a 
fool  or  more  high,  with  oblong  pinnatifld 
foliage,  and  large  terminal  showy  fiower- 
heads.  Those  of  the  first  are  character- 
ised by  having  the  outer  florets  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  centre,  and  the 
fruit  is  crowned  with  a  short  pappus  of 
hairs.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  species, 
A.  moschata,  the  pappus  is  altogether 
wanting,  and  the  florets  of  the  circumfer- 
ence are  scarcely  longer  than  the  central 
ones.  The  odour  of  this  species  is  hardly 
Euggestlve  of  musk,  as  its  name  would  im- 
ply, but  is  rather  honey-like,  differing  but 
little  from  that  of  the  Yellow  Sultan,  ex- 
cept in  its  greater  Intensity.         [  W.  T.] 

AMBLYOCARPUM.  The  generic  name 
of  a  Persian  weed  of  no  beauty,  belonging 
to  the  composite  family,  and  closely  re- 
lated to  Carpenumf  but  differing  in  the 
strap-shaped  and  female  ray  florets  being 
in  a  single  row,  as  well  as  in  the  achenes 
—which  are  five,  angular,  and  without  pap- 
pus—being  beakless.  The  plant  is  called 
A.  imUaides  from  its  resemblance  to  our 
fleabane  {Inula  Puliearia).  Its  lance- 
shaped  leaves  are,  however,  longer  and 
smooth,  not  downy.  The  yellow  flower 
beads  are  single  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs, 
and  nearly  half  an  inch  across.  [A.  A.  B.J 

AMBLYOLEPia  A  Texlan  genus  of 
composites,  of  which  a  single  species,  A 
tttigera,  is  in  cultivation,  and  possesses 
some  interest  from  the  pleasing  fragrance 
of  its  flowers,  which  they  retain  for  many 
years  when  dried.  This  fragrance,  which 
the  seeds  of  the  plant  possess  in  a  high 
degree,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  presence 
of  conmarin,  the  chemical  principle  to 
which  the  well-known  tonka  bean,  and 
the  common  vernal  grass,  AnOuncanlhum 
odorotum,  also  owe  their  agreeable  scent. 
The  species  in  question  Is  a  dwarf,  erect, 
branching  annual,  with  entire,  ovate, 
lance-shaped,  stem-clasping  leaves,  two 
to  three  Inches  long,  the  branches  being 
terminated  by  a  single  flower-head  one 
and  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  ray  of 
broadly  wedge-shaped  florets,  and  a  disk 
of  tubular  ones,  both  being  of  a  uniform 
orange-yellow  colour.  The  involucre  con- 
sists of  about  ten  ovate,  lance-shaped, 
spreading  bracts,  the  receptacle  Is  naked 


and  conical,  and  the  villous  fruit  is 
crowned  by  a  pappus  of  flve  broad,  blunt, 
transparent,  colourless  scales.       [W.  T J 

AMBORA.  A  genus  of  ifdmimiocMB,  con- 
sisting of  trees  from  Madagascar  and 
Mauritius,  with  entire  evergreen  leaves, 
and  monoecious  flowers,  generally  In  ra- 
cemes, though  sometimes  solitary,  rising 
from  the  trunk  or  lower  parts  of  the 
branches.  The  male  flowers  are  scattered 
among  the  more  numerous  females. 
The  stunens  are  numerous,  with  short 
filaments  and  bilocular  anthers.  There 
are  many  one-celled  ovaries,  each  contain- 
ing a  single  ovule.  The  fruit  consists  of 
many  one-seeded  drupes,  enclosed  In  the 
enlarged  calyx,  which  gives  It  a  baccate 
appearance.  The  bark  and  leaves  exhale 
an  aromatic  odour.  [W.  0.] 

AMBORN.    (Fr.)    Ch/tiaus  LaJburnuvit. 

AMBOYNA  WOOD.  The  beautifully 
mottled  wood  of  Pteroepermwn  indicum. 

AMBRETTB  JAUNE.  (Fr.)  Amberboa 
odorata.  —  MUSQUE'K  Miiriscm  Abelr 
moschus. 

AMBRINA.  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Chenopodidceas. 
It  comprises  annual  or  perennial  plants, 
with  altemate,  nearly  sessile,  cleft  or 
sinuous  leaves,  covered,  like  the  whole  of 
the  plants,  with  resinous  spots.  The 
fiowers  are  clustered  in  heads,  which  are 
placed  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  In 
leafless  or  leafy  terminal  spikes.  The 
genus  is  allied  to  Chenopodium,  from  which 
It  differs  in  its  obovate  fruit,  not  depressed 
In  the  centre,  and  by  the  seeds  being 
placed  vertically  In  the  seed  vessel,  not 
horizontally.  From  the  genus  Blitum  it 
differs  in  the  calyx,  becoming  of  a  pen- 
tagonal shape  when  It  Invests  the  fruit. 
All  the  species  have  an  aromatic  odour, 
and  possess  tonic  and  stimulant  pro- 
perties. A.  pinnaiiflda  Is  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  elegant  and  aromatic  foli- 
age. A.  ambrosioidea,  or  Mexican  Tea,  ori- 
ginally a  native  of  North  America,  but 
long  naturalised  In  the  south  of  Europe,  is 
used  medicinally  in  the  form  of  an  infu- 
sion, having  antispasmodic  vermifuge  and 
carminative  properties.  A.  anthelmintica 
Is  common  In  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  where  it  is  employed  as  a  ver- 
mifuge. [M.  T.  M.] 

AMBROISE.  A  name  given  In  Jersey 
to  Teucrium  Scorodonia. 

AMBROISIl!^.  (Fr.)  Chenopodium  am- 
trosundM. 

AMBROSIA.  A  genus  of  the  composite 
family  (Compositoe),  chiefly  annual  coarse- 
habited  weeds,  with  opposite,  or  altemate 
lobed,  or  dissected  leaves  and  the  flower- 
heads  in  racemes  or  in  bundles  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  sterile  and  fer- 
tile flowers  occupy  different  heads  on  the 
same  plant.  The  sterile  involucres,  some- 
what topHshaped,  composed  of  seven  to 
twelve  scales,  imited  into  a  cup,  and  cen- 
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talning  fire  to  twenty  stamlnate  flowers.  ' 
The  fertile  ones  top-shaped,  closed,  pointed, 
and  usually  with  four  to  eight  horns  or 
tubercules  near  the  top  in  one  row,  and 
containing  a  single  flower  composed  of 
a  pistil  only.    The  species,  of  which  there 
.  are  about  twelve,  are  pretty  widely  dlf- 
'  fused,  being  found  in  India,  tropical  Africa, 
South  Europe,  and  in  North  and  South 
America,growing  in  fields  and  waste  places. 
A.  arUmisi/olia  is  very  plentiful  on  the 
plains  of  the  Saskatchawan  and  Red  River ; 
while  A.  tenui/olia  is  said  to  cover  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  the  Pampas,  south  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  giving  them  a  black  ap- 
pearance like  that  of  the  Scotch  moors. 
A  triAda  is  called  the  Great  Rag-weed  in 
America,  and  A.  artemisi/oUa  the  Roman 
Wormwood;  indeed,  all  the  species  bear  a 
Breat  resemblance  to  the  Wormwood  {Ar- 
temisia).   A.  marUima,  found  in  Italy  and 
the  Levant,  Is  said  to  be  tonic  and  resolu- 
tive ;  all  its  parts  give  out  a  sweet  odour 
and  have  an  aromatic  taste,  a  little  bitter, 
but  agreeable.  [A.  A.  BJ 

AMBROSINI  A.  A  genua  of  Aroid^,  con- 
taing  a  few  species,  natives  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia.  They  are  small  land  plants,  with 
tuberous,  stolonlferous  rhizomes,  entire 
leaves,  and  a  small  spathe,  inclosing  a 
couple  of  scentless  flowers,  of  which  the 
uppermost  has  many  monadelphous  st^ 
mens  perfectly  destitute  of  a  calyx,  and 
a  single  unilocular  ovary.  They  wre  re- 
ferred by  Endlicher  to  Armdea,  but  Llndley 
considers  that  the  paucity  of  flowers  in 
the  spadlx  affords  sufficient  ground  for 
establishing  another  order,  which  he  calls 
PietiaceoB,  and  which  includes  Lemna,  Pia- 
t»o,  and  some  other  allied  genera.    [W.  C] 

AMBLANCHIER,  the  Savoy  name  of  the 
medlar,  is  given  to  a  family  of  small  trees, 
natives  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
allied  both  to  MespiVm  and  GoUmeasUr,  In 
British  gardens  they  are  cidtivated  for 
their  flowers,  which  are  white,  abundant, 
showy,  and  produced  early  In  the  season ; 
for  their  fruit,  which  ripens  in  June ;  and 
for  the  deep  red  or  rich  yellow  hue  which 
their  foliage  assumes  in  autumn.  The  com- 
mon Amelanchler,  A.  vulgaris,  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  England,  where  it  some- 
times attains  the  height  of  flfteen  or 
twenty  feet.  It  bears  abundance  of  flowers, 
and  its  fruit,  though  not  highly  palatable, 
is  eatable.  This  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  where  it  grows  in  rocky  moun- 
tainous woods.  Of  the  American  species, 
A.  Batryajrium,  the  Grape-Pear,  bears  spar- 
ingly small  fruit  of  a  purplish  colour  and 
of  an  agreeable  sweet  taste,  which  ripens 
in  June,  before  that  of  any  other  tree. 
A.  ovalis,  considered  by  some  to  be  mere- 
ly a  variety  of  the  preceding,  abounds, 
according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  in  the  sandy 
plains  of  the  Saskatchawan.  'Its  wood  Is 
prized  by  the  Crees  for  making  arrows 
and  pipe-stems,  and  is  thence  termed  by 
the  Canadian  voyageurs  Bois  de  flSciie.  Its 
berries,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  the 
finest  fruit  in  the  country,  and  are  used  by 
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the  Crees  both  In  a  fresh  and  dried  state- 
They  form  a  pleasant  addition  to  pem- 
mican,  and  make  puddings  very  little  in- 
ferior to  plum-pudding.'  [C.  A-  J  J 

AMELLINGUE.    (Pr.)    AkIndofOUve. 

AMBLLON.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  Olive. 

AMELLUS.  A  genus  of  the  composite 
family  {Composites),  containing  twelve  spe- 
cies, all  of  them  natives  of  South  Africa. 
They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  their  lower 
leaves  opposite,  the  upper  alternate,  ob- 
long, entire  or  toothed,  and  hairy  or  ca- 
nescent.  Flower-stalks  terminal,  bearing  a 
Bolitazy  head  of  flowers ;  the  florets  of  the 
disc  yeUow,  those  of  the  ray  blue.  A. 
Lychnitis  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
flowers  of  it,  and  most  of  the  species,  are 
a  good  deal  like  those  of  the  Michaelmas 
daisy  {Aster),  to  which  genus  this  is 
allied,  dlflering  chiefly  in  the  opposite 
lower  leaves,  and  in  having  the  bristles  of 
the  pappus  in  a  single  series.     [A.  A.  B.] 

AMENTACE^.  Under  this  name  were 
once  comprehended  all  apetalous  unisexual 
plants,  whose  flowers  grow  in  catkins,  or 
amenta.  Modem  botanists  find  it  more 
convenient  to  distribute  them  through 
several  different  orders,  the  chief  of  which 
are  SalicacetB,  Corylaceos,  Betulacece,  Casu- 
arinacecB,  AUingiaceaB,  Myricaceas,  which 
see.  A  forest  of  these  amentaceous  plants 
as  they  grow  in  the  island  of  Java,  is  shown 
In  Plate  IX. 

AMENTUM.  A  catkin.  A  deciduous 
spike  of  unisexual  apetalous  flowers,  sudi 
as  appears  in  the  spring  on  the  hazel  and 
willow. 

AMESIUM.  A  name  once  proposed  to 
be  given  to  Asplenium  septentrionale  and 
some  allied  species.  [T.  M.] 

AMETHYSTEA.  An  insignificant  Si- 
berian genus  of  labiates,  belonging  to  the 
Jjtiga  or  bugle  division  of  the  order,  and 
distinguished  by  the  very  short  upper  Up 
of  its  corolla,  and  the  abortion  of  its  upper 
pair  of  stamens.  The  only  species,  A. 
coendea,  was  formerly  cultivated,  but  is 
now  seldom  met  with,  so  many  more  de- 
serving plants  being  available.  It  Is  a 
hardy  annual,  growing  a  foot  or  more 
high,  with  erect,  square,  branched  stems ; 
opposite,  three-parted  leaves ;  the  seg- 
ments oblong  lance-shaped ;  and  short 
terminal  leafy  racemes  of  very  small  pale- 
blue  flowers,  the  coroUas  of  which  are 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  As  an  or- 
namental plant,  it  is  entirely  worthless, 
but  It  possesses  the  merit  of  being  slightly 
fragrant.  [W.  T.] 

AMHERSTIA.  A  genus  of  the  pea 
family  {LeguminosoB),  named  in  honour  of 
the  Countess  Amherst.  A.  nobilis  is  the 
only  species.  It  grows  near  Martaban,  in 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  attains  a 
height  of  about  forty  feet.  When  in 
flower,  it  is  said  to  be  '  one  of  the  most 
superb  objects  imaginable,  unrivalled  in 
India  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.' 
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The  leaves  are  equally  pinnate,  large,  and, 
vbea  young,  of  a  pale  purple  colour. 
'Tbe  flowers  are  large,  scentless,  and  of  a 
bri^t  vermilion  colour,  diversified  with 
tbree  yellow  spots,  and  disposed  in  gigantic 
ovtte  pendulous  bunches.'  The  tree  is 
cultivated  in  some  of  the  larger  English 
gardens ;  but,  requiring  so  much  space,  is 
seldom  met  with  in  collections.  The  Bur- 
mese name  of  the  plant  is  Thoca,  and 
handfnls  of  the  flowers  are  offered  before 
the  images  of  Buddha.  [A.  A.  B.] 

AMIANTHITJM.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  North  American  plants,  belonging  to 
the  same  family  —  Melanthacea — as  the 
Coldkurum  and  Veratrum.  The  species  have 
a  widely-spreading  petal-like  perianth, 
without  glands ;  six  stamens  attached  be- 
neath the  ovary,  with  their  anthers  burst- 
ing outwardly;  a  capsule  of  three  cells, 
which  separate  one  from  the  other  when 
ripe.  One  species,  A.  muactEtoxieum,  con- 
tains a  narcotic  poison  which  is  injurious 
to  cattle  that  browse  on  its  foliage.  Its 
bulbs,  pounded  and  mixed  with  honey,  are 
nsed  as  a  fly  poison.  CM.  T.  M.] 

AMICIA.  A  genus  of  the  pea  family 
{Legianinosa;),  named  in  honour  of  Prof. 
J.  B.  Amid,  of  Modena,  a  distinguished 
microscopical  observer.  lliere  are  but  two 
species  known,  one  of  them  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Loxa,  and  the  other  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000 
to  8,000  feet.  They  are  both  straggling 
■hmbs,  having  alternate  pinnate  leaves, 
with  few  leaflets.  Their  flower  stalks  are 
axillary  or  terminal,  having  at  their  base 

Htwo  harge,  kidney-shaped,  coloured  bracts. 
Two  of  the  segments  of  the  calyx  are 
large  compared  with  the  others,  and 
roondish  in  form.  The  pods  are  com- 
pressed, and  jointed.  All  the  parts  of  the 
jrtant  are  covered  with  pellucid,  glandular 
dots,  somewhat  like  those  of  St.  John's 
wort.  A.  zygomeris,  the  Mexican  species,  is 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  gardens,  and  is 
well  worth  cultivation,  especially  as  it 
flowers  late  in  autumn,  or  during  the 
early  part  of  winter.  It  is  generally  treated 
as  a  greenhouse  plant;  but,  in  the  South 
of  England,  if  planted  out  of  doors  in  the 
spring,  it  generally  flowers  well  in  the 
aatamn.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour— about  the  size  of  an 
everiastmg  pea.  [A.  A.  B.] 

AMIDONNIER.  (FrJ  Triticum  dicoccum, 
sometimes  called  T.  amyleum. 

AMMAITNIA.  A  genus  of  Inconspicuous 
herbs,  of  the  order  Lythracece,  growing  m 
wet  places  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
globe;  mostly  glabrous  annuals,  with 
square  stems,  opposite  entire  leaves,  and 
•mail  axillary,  nearly  sessile  flowers, 
often  without  petals.  Several  species  have 
been  Introduced,  but  are  more  curious 
than  beautiful.  A.  vesiecUoria  has  acrid 
leaves,  which,  when  bruised,  are  used  by 
the  native  practitioners  of  India  to  raise 
blisters.  [J.  T.  S.] 

IHMI.  A  small  genus  of  umbelliferous 


plants,  with  the  habit  of  the  carrot  {Datt- 
ctu),  spindle-shaped  roots,  and  many-parted 
leaves;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  of  the  outer  petals  of  the  umbeL  As 
the  name  denotes  (from  the  Greek  ammot, 
sand),  they  affect  sandy  ground,  but  will 
thrive  if  sown  in  the  common  soil  of  the 
garden  border.  Common  Bishop- weed,  A. 
majuSf  is  a  native  of  the  south  and  middle 
of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant,  where 
it  attains  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet. 

I  Tooth-pick  Bishop-weed,  A.  Visruiga,  is  so 
called  on  account  of  the  use  made  In  Spain 
of  the  rays  or  stalks  of  the  main  umbeL 
These,  after  flowering,  shrink,  and  become 
so  hard  that  they  form  convenient  tooth- 
picks.   When  they  have  fulfllled  this  pur^ 

I  pose,  they  are  chewed,  and  are  supposed  to 

I  be  of  service  in  cleaning  and  fastening  the 
gums:  however  this  may  be,  the  leaves 

I  have  a  pleasant  aromatic  flavour  in  the 
mouth.  [C.  A.  J.] 

AMMOBIUM.  The  A.  aUttum,  the  only 
known  species,  is  a  curious  Australian 
annual  of  the  composite  order,  remarkable 
for  its  winged  stem.  In  a  structural  point 
of  view,  it  is  allied  to  the  genera  Onaph{^- 
Hum  and  Antennaria,  from  which  it  differs 
but  slightly,  except  in  habit.  The  root- 
leaves  are  lance-shaped,  with  a  long  nar- 
row foot-stalk,  those  of  the  stem  and 
branches  very  small,  and  prolonged  down- 
wards in  a  narrow,  wing-like  form.  The 
flower  heads,  which  are  of  the  dry  everlast- 
ing character  so  common  to  plants  of  the 
Australian  continent,  are*  nearly  an  inch 
across,  with  a  disk  of  tubular  florets ;  a  re- 
ceptacle set  with  oblong,  pointed,  tooth- 
leted,  chaffy  scales ;  an  involucre  of  im- 
bricated leaflets,  the  inner  series  of  which 
have  membranous  margins,  and  a  four- 
angled,  elongated  fruit,  furnished  at  the 
apex  with  four  teeth,  the  two  larger  of 
which  are  terminated  by  a  bristle.  The 
plant  remains  some  time  in  flower,  and  is 
not  without  a  certain  degree  of  interest ; 
though,  as  an  ornamental  plant,  it  is  almost 
superseded  by  the  more  recent  species  of 
Helichrysum,  Bhodanthe,  and  Acroclinium 
from  the  same  continent.  [W.  TJ 

AMMOCHARIS.  A  genus  of  AmaryUi- 
dacece,  in  which  the  tul)e  of  the  six-parted 
perianth  is  cylindrical,  enlarged,  the  sepa- 
line  divisions  not  imbricating  thereon; 
the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  adjusted 
almost  equally  at  the  base  of  the  limb ; 
the  anthers  are  short,  affixed  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  and  the  capsule  is  turbinate,  three- 
celled.  The  leaves  are  vernal,  and  not 
sheathing.  The  genus  is  intermediate  be- 
tween Crinum  and  Buphane,  differing  from 
the  first  in  its  anthers,  its  filaments  inserted 
just  within  instead  of  without  the  tube, 
its  shorter  limb  and  wider-mouthed  tube, 
and  its  leaves  not  sheathing;  and  from  the 
last,  by  the  wider  mouth  of  the  tube  of 
the  perianth,  the  insertion  of  the  filaments 
within  the  tube,  and  the  more  numerous 
ovules.  The  two  species,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  Bruruvigia,  are  South  African. 
A.  faleata  has  llgulate  glaucous  leaves,  and 
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Knt  genii3,  nowever,  the  two  pairs  of 
pnals,  termed  severally  tbe  wings  and 
keel,  are  absent,  the  only  representative 
of  petals  being  the  standard  or  vexillum, 
and  hence  its  name  Amorpha, '  deformed.' 
in  the  plants  of  the  genus  are  deciduous 
thnibs,  natives  of  North  America.  The 
letTes  are  pinnate  with  a  terminal  leaflet, 
oreredwith  pellucid  dots;  and  the  flowers, 
of  a  blue-violet  colour,  are  disposed  in  long 
^ed  clusters,  grouped  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  All  the  species  are  omamentaL 
The  foliage  is  graceful ;  and  the  flowers, 
though  individually  small,  are  attractive 
from  their  numbers  and  colour,  which  is 
violet  spangled  with  the  golden  anthers. 
As  they  only  attain  the  height  of  a  few 
feet,  they  are  well  adapted  for  small  shrub- 
beries, or  the  front  of  large  ones,  and 
thrive  weU  in  common  garden  soiL  A. 
frvticosai  the  commonest  species  in  Euro- 
pean gwlens,  was  introduced  to  Britain 
in  1724  by  Mark  Catesby,  who  states 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  Carolina  at  one 
time  made  a  coarse  sort  of  indigo  from 
the  young  shoots.  Hence  It  Is  sometimes 
called  Bastard  Indigo.  [C.  A.  J.] 

AMORPHOPHAIiLTTS.  Aname  given  to 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  araceous  family, 
and  used  to  indicate  the  exceedingly  curi- 
oasappearance  of  the  plants,  which  are  pe- 
rennial, with  tuberous  rootstocks  flattened 
on  the  upper  surface.  The  leaves  and  spar 
dices  are  solitary,  invested  below  with  im- 
bricated scales.  The  spathe  is  spreading 
so  as  to  fully  expose  tbe  thick  fleshy  spadix, 
which  is  diluted  and  fimgus-like  at  the 
upper  extremity.  The  male  flowers  are 
placed  above  the  females ;  their  anthers 
are  sessile  and  open  by  pores ;  the  ovary 
has  either  two,  three,  or  four  cells,  with 
erect  ovules.  These  plants  were  formerly 
included  in  the  genus  Anon,  from  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  spreading 
not  convolute  spathes ;  by  their  anthers 
opening  by  pores,  not  by  longitudinal  slits ; 
by  the  numerous  ceils  to  the  ovary ;  and  by 
the  BoUtary  erect  ovule,  those  of  Arum 
being  horizontaL  They  are  natives  of  India 
and  other  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  where 
they  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the 
abundance  of  starch  which  is  found  in 
the  rootstock.  The  presence  of  this  starch, 
and  especially  the  mode  of  preparation, 
deprives  the  roots  of  their  otherwise  acrid 
caustic  properties.  Dr.  Wight  says  of  A. 
campannlatumf  that  when  in  flower  the 
fetor  it  exhales  is  most  overpowering,  and 
so  perfectly  resembles  that  of  carrion,  as 
to  •  induce  flies  to  cover  the  club  of  the 
qiadix  with  their  eggs.'  [M.  T.  M.] 

AMORPHOUS.  Having  no  definite 
form. 

AMOURETTE.  (Fr.)  JBma media;  also 
Baxifraga  unUyrosa. 

AMPELOPSIS.  A  North  American  genus 
of  YitaeeoB,  distinguished  from  Vitis  and 
CUnu,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  by  the 
absence  of  the  disk  or  expansion  of  the 
receptacle  in  a  ring  round  the  base  of  the 
ovary.  A.  AedtfrocM,  the  Virginian  Creeper. 


or  American  Ivy,  is  a  shrubby  climber, 
often  planted  in  this  country  to  cover 
walls,  for  which,  from  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth,  it  is  well  adapted;  the  leaves, 
which  have  five  large  elliptical  leaflets, 
turn  red  before  they  fall  in  autumn,  when 
the  plant  presents  a  very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. The  flowers  are  small  and  yel- 
lowish-green, in  a  many-flowered  panicle. 
The  tendrils  are  curious,  adhering  to  sup- 
porting bodies  by  small  sucker-like  expan- 
sions which  are  formed  at  the  apex  of  each 
of  their  divisions.  [J.  T.  S.J 

AMPELOPTERIS.  A  name  proposed  by 
Kimze  for  a  few  Indian  ferns  now  referred 
to  GoniopterU.  [T.  M.] 

AMPHEREPHIS.  A  Brazilian  genus  of 
composites,  of  which  A.  intermedia  is  oc- 
casionally found  in  cultivation.  It  is  f 
branched  spreading  annual, growing  afoot 
or  more  high,  with  ovate,  serrated  foliage, 
and  terminal  flower  heads,  an  inch  across, 
composed  wholly  of  tubular  florets  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  surrounded  by  a  double 
series  of  leafy  bracts  or  scales.  It  pos- 
sesses few,  if  any,  claims  to  general  notice. 

CW.T.] 

AMPHIBLESTRA.  A  genus  of  polypo- 
diaceous  ferns  belonging  to  IHeridetB,  and 
distinguished  in  this  group  by  having  the 
veins  of  the  fronds  compoundly  retict>- 
lated,  with  free  included  veinlets,  or  little 
veins  within  the  meshes  or  areoles.  It  is 
a  coarse-looking  fern  of  South  America, 
with  much  the  aspect  of  Agpidium  trifo- 
Uatumt  but  having  the  pterold  linear  mar- 
ginal indusiate  fructification.        [T.  M.] 

AMPHIBOLIS.  A  genus  of  Zosterac^x, 
formed  to  include  a  plant  found  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  on  the  coast  of  New 
Holland ;  and  considered  by  Endllcherand 
Kunth  to  belong  to  Cymodocecu  The  only 
species,  A.  zost^i/olia,  has  branched  annu- 
lated  stems,  and  approximate  alternate, 
linear,  truncate,  and  bldentate  leaves, 
with  short  truncated  stipules.     [J.  T.  S.] 

AMPHICOME.  A  genus  of  the  bignonia 
family  (Bignoniacece).  Two  species  are 
known,  and  both  of  them  natives  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  North  Western  India. 
They  are  perennial  herbs.wlth  alternate,  un- 
equally pinnate  leaves,  and  toothed  leaflets. 
The  flowers  are  pink,  tubular,  and  ar- 
ranged in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes. 
The  fruits  are  about  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  a  crowquill,  and  their  seeds  are 
provided  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  each  end, 
this  circumstance  giving  rise  to  the  name 
of  the  genus— ompfti,  on  both  sides,  and 
koma,  a  head  of  hairs.  They  are  both  In 
cultivation.  A.  Bmodi  is  a  remarkably 
handsome  plant,  and  well  deserves  a  place 
in  choice  collections ;  it  is  about  one  foot 
high,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  large  for 
the  plant,  stand  erect  when  expanded.  A. 
argvta  is  about  the  same  size,  but  it  has 
smaller  drooping  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

AMPHICOSMIA.  A  genus  of  cyathe- 
aceous  ferns,  belonging  to  the  section 
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Oe  old  world.  It  is  a  small  tree,  with 
obioDg  lance-shaped  leaves,  slightly  saw- 
toothed  at  the  margin.  The  flowers,  which 
tppear  in  spring,  before  the  leaves,  are 
solitary  and  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour. 
The  frait  is  a  drape,  which  is  somewhat 
egg-sh^pcd,  downy  externally ;  its  middle 
portion  tough  and  somewhat  fibrous ;  its 
Inner  portion  forming  the  hard  wrinkled 
(tone  enclosing  the  seed  within  it.  Many 
Tarieties  of  the  Almond  are  cultivated,  dif- 
fering in  the  nature  of  their  fruits ;  but  the 
two  principal  are  the  Sweet  and  the  Bitter 
Almond.  The  Bitter  Almond  has  larger 
flowers  than  the  sweet  variety,  and  they 
are  of  a  white  colour.  The  styles  are  not 
longer  than  the  stamens,  and  the  seeds  are 
bitter.  The  seeds  of  the  Sweet  Almond  are 
much  esteemed  at  the  dessert  table,  in 
ipite  of  their  indigestibillty.  The  bitter 
almonds,  though  occasionally  used  for 
fhTooring  purposes,  should  be  employed 
in  small  quantities,  as  they  contain  a  poi- 
aonous  principle  which  is  similar  in  its 
effects  to  pmssic  acid.  The  essential  oil  of 
almonds,  which  is  much  used  as  a  flavour- 
ing ingredient  by  cooks  and  confectioners, 
is  a  most  virulent  poison:  it  contains 
pmssic  acid,  and  should  therefore  be  em- 
ployed with  great  care  and  in  a  diluted 
form,  as  in  what  is  called  in  shops  Essence 
of  Almonds.  It  is  curious  that  this  oil  does 
not  exist  naturally  in  the  alnkond,  but  is 
formed  by  the  chemical  agency  of  water  on 
some  of  its  constituents. 

A.  pertica  is  the  botanical  name  given 
to  the  Peach,  which  is  sometimes  included 
in  a  separate  genus  (Peraica),  but  it  only 
differs  from  the  almond  in  having  a  fleshy, 
not  leathery,  drupe.  Instances  have  been 
cited  of  almonds  having  fleshy  drupes,  and 
thus  assuming  the  character  of  the  Peach. 
Three  principal  varieties  of  the  Peadi 
exlKt— clingstones,  melters  or  freestones, 
and  nectarines.  The  latter  only  differ 
from  the  peach  in  having  smooth,  not 
downy  fruits;  but  both  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines are  occasionally  met  with  on  the 
eame  bough.  The  leaves  of  the  Peach  and 
Sectarlne  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
pnissic  acid,  and  have  the  taste  and  odour 
of  bitter  almonds.  The  fruits,  taken  in 
moderation,  are  as  wholesome  as  they  are 
delicious ;  but  the  kernels  and  blossoms 
contain  prussic  acid.  The  Peach  is  very 
extensively  cultivated  in  America,  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture :  the 
fruits  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  peach 
brandy,  and  for  feeding  hogs !   [M.  T.  M.] 

The  common  Almond-tree  grows  to  the 
beight  of  about  twenty  feet.  The  leaves 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Peach  {A. 
pertita),  but  the  flowers  are  larger  than 
those  of  that  species.  Its  fruits,  which 
are  the  Almonds  of  commerce,  are  well 
known.  They  seldom  attain  maturity  in 
this  country,  in  which,  however,  the  tree  is 
frequently  to  be  seen,  on  account  of  its 
showy  blossoms,  which  appear  in  great 
abundance  very  early  in  spring,  when  the 
aeason  is  not  unusually  cold ;  they  often 
appear  in  February,  and,  in  the  mild 
winter  of  1834,  a  standard  almond-tree  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  London  was  in  full 
flower  in  the  end  of  January.  De  Candolle 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Almond  is  a 
native  of  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
even  Algeria.  It  is  found  growing  spon- 
taneously in  many  other  countries,  to 
which,  however,  it  is  not  supposed  to  be 
indigenous,  the  plants  met  with  having 
probably  been  derived  from  others  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  In 
Palestine,  it  appears  to  have  been  culti- 
vated from  the  earliest  ages ;  for  we  find  it 
enumerated  among  the  best  fruits  of 
Canaan  which  were  sent  into  Egypt  as  a 
present  for  Joseph,  upwards  of  3,500  years 
ago.  The  fruit  of  the  Almond  is  of  an  orate, 
somewhat  curved,  tapering  form.  It  con- 
sists of  a  husk,  which  dries  up  and  splits 
at  maturity,  exposing  the  stone,  within 
which  is  the  kernel,  the  only  edible  portion. 
There  is  a  variety  with  bitter  kernels,  from 
which,  like  the  sweet,  oil  can  be  extracted, 
but  which  are  otherwise  unflt  for  use, 
as  they  contain  prussic  aeld  in  notable 
quantity.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  sweet-kernelled ;  some  with  hard,  and 
others  with  comparatively  tender,  diells 
or  stones.  The  most  esteemed  is  the  large 
thin-shelled,  or  Jordan  Almond. 

The  Peach  (A.  pernea)  differs  essentially 
from  the  Almond  in  the  nature  of  the  cover- 
ing of  the  stone,  which,  instead  of  a  di^ 
husk,  is  fleshy,  succulent,  and  delicious, 
when  the  fruit  is  ripened  under  favourable 
circumstances.  The  species  comprises  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine,  the  skin  of  the  former 
being  downy,  and  that  of  the  latter  quite 
smooth.  They  were  supposed  to  be  natives 
of  Persia,  and,  on  their  Introduction  into 
the  South  of  Euroi>e,  were  called  the 
Maluapersieii,  or  Persian  apple.  Professor 
De  GandoUe  is,  however,  of  opinion  that 
China  is  the  native  country  of  the  Peach. 
His  reasons  are,  that  if  it  had  originally 
existed  in  Persia  or  Armenia,  the  know- 
ledge and  culture  of  so  delicious  a  fruit 
would  have  spread  sooner  into  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece.  The  expedition  of  Alexander 
is  probably  what  made  it  known  to  Theo- 
phrastus,  B.a  822,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a 
Persian  fruit.  It  has  no  name  in  Sanscrit ; 
nevertheless,  the  people  speaking  that 
language  came  into  India  from  the  north- 
west, the  country  generally  assigned  to 
the  species.  Admitting  this  to  be  its  coun- 
try, how  can  it  be  explained  that  neither 
the  early  Greeks,  nor  the  Hebrews,  nor  the 
people  who  speak  Sanscrit,—  and  who  have 
all  sprang  from  the  upper  region  of  the 
Euphrates,  or  from  parts  communicating 
with  it,—  had  grown  the  Peach-tree  ?  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
stones  of  a  frait  tree  cultivated  from  all 
antiquity  in  China,  may  have  been  car- 
ried across  the  mountains  from  the  centre 
of  Asia  into  Cashmere,  or  Bokhara  and 
Persia ;  for  the  Chinese  bad  discovered  this 
road  at  a  very  remote  period.  This  im- 
portation must  have  been  made  between 
the  time  of  the  Sanscrit  emigration  and 
the  intercourse  of  the  Persians  with  the 
Greeks.  The  cultivation  of  the  Peach-tree, 
once  established  at  this  point,  would  easily 
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extend  on  one  side  towards  the  west,  and 
on  the  other,  by  Cabnl,  towards  the  North 
of  India.  In  support  of  the  supposition  of 
a  Chinese  origin,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
Peach-tree  was  Introduced  from  China  Into 
Cochin-China,  and  that  the  Japanese  call  it 
by  the  Chinese  name,  Too.  In  the  Japanese 
encyclopedia  It  is  stated  to  be  a  tree 
from  western  countries,  which  applies  to 
China  with  regard  to  Japan,  or  rather  to 
the  Interior  of  China  relatively  to  its 
eastern  coast :  the  statement  having  been 
taken  from  a  Chinese  author.  The  Peach  | 
is  mentioned  In  the  boolcs  of  Confucius,  I 
6th  century  before  the  Christian  era ;  and 
the  antiquity  of  the  knowledge  of  the  fruit 
in  China  is  further  proved  by  the  represen- 
tations of  It  in  sculpture  and  on  porcelain. 
The  above  are  some  of  the  arguments  ad- , 
duced  by  De  Candolle  against  the  com- 
monly-received opinion  that  the  Peach 
originated  in  Persia :  for  the  full  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  his  Oiographie  Botaniqite,  accord- 
ing to  which  eiceUent  authority  the  con- 
clusion is  that  China  Is  the  native  country 
of  this  esteemed  fruit.  That  it  is  there 
cultivated  extensively,  and  to  great  per- 
fection, is  certain.  The  Flat  Peach  of 
China  was  Introduced  Into  this  country 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  figured 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  HortienlturaX 
Society  (Iv.  512,  t.  19) ;  and,  more  recently, 
a  very  large  variety  was  brought  from 
Shanghae  by  Mr.  Fortune,  which  has  the 
usual  form  exhibited  by  those  cultivated 
in  Europe. 

In  the  South  of  France,  and  in  other 
Continental  countries  possessing  a  similar 
climate.  Peach-trees  ripen  their  fruit  very 
well  as  standards  In  the  open  air ;  but  at 
Paris  they  require  a  wall ;  and,  with  this 
assistance,  they  also  succeed  very  well 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  but  In 
the  northern  the  aid  of  flre-heat,  and 
the  protection  of  glass,  are  necessary.  In 
America,  the  Peach  grows  almost  without 
any  care— extensive  orchards,  containing 
from  10,000  to  20,000  trees,  being  reared 
from  the  stones.  At  first  the  trees  there 
make  rapid  and  healthy  growth,  and  In  a 
few  years  bear  in  great  abundance;  but 
they  soon  decay,  their  leaves  becoming 
tinged  with  yellow,  even  in  summer,  when 
they  should  be  green.  This  is  owing  to 
their  being  grown  on  their  own  roots ;  for 
when  that  is  the  case  in  this  country,  the 
trees  present  a  similar  appearance.  They 
require,  therefore,  to  be  budded  on  the 
plum  or  on  the  almond.  Some  doubts  have 
been  entertained  as  to  whether  the  Peach 
is  not  the  same  species  as  the  Almond. 
They  appear,  however,  to  maintain  their 
respective  characters  sufflciently  distinct, 
unless  artiflcially  or  by  accident  they  are 
crossed  with  each  other.  The  possibility 
of  this  being  effected  was  successfully  tried 
by  Mr.  Knight ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
their  crossing  readily  proves  their  close 
affinity.  He  fertilised  an  almond  blossom 
with  pollen  from  a  Peach  blossom.  An  al- 
mond was  the  result :  but  from  its  kernel 
he  raised  a  tree  which  bore  peaches  of  fair 


size  and  round  form,  with  succulent  melt- 
ing flesh,  of  tolerably  good  quality,  bett«r, 
indeed,  than  some  seedlings  of  the  Peach 
itself. 

The  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  very  numerous,  and  would  be  difficult 
to  distinguish,  were  it  not  for  a  classifica- 
tion formed  from  certain  characters  af- 
forded by  the  fruit,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
In  some  varieties  the  fruit  has  firm  flesh, 
adhering  to  the  stone ;  such  are  termed 
clingstones.  Others  have  melting  flesh, 
parting  readily  from  the  stone ;  these  are 
called  melters  or  freestones.  The  leaves 
are  either  glandless,  or  are  furnished  with 
globose,  or  with  reniform  glands  at  their 
bases.  And  in  some  the  flowers  are  large, 
in  others  small.  Formerly  the  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  known  in  Europe,  had  all 
bitter  kernels ;  but  sweet-kemelled  varie- 
ties have  of  late  years  been  introduced 
from  Syria.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
best  vuleties  of  Peaches :  Noblesse,  Royul 
George,  Acton  Scot,  Grosfte  Mignonne, 
Bellegarde,  Late  Admirable,  andWalhorton 
Admirable.  Of  Nectarines,  the  Violette 
Hfitive,  Pltmaston  Orange,  Downton,  EI- 
ruge,  Imperatrice,  and  Balgovran  are 
amongst  the  most  esteemed  sorts.    C^T.] 

AMYLACEOUS  GRANULEa  Grains  of 
starch. 

AMTLIDE.£.  Cells  in  algals,  secreting 
starch. 

AMYLFM.  Starch ;  that  organised 
granular  matter  of  plants  which  iodine 
stains  violet  or  blue. 

AMYLOID.  A  substaace  analogous  to 
starch,  but  becoming  yellow  in  water 
after  having  been  coloured  blue  by  Iodine. 

AMYRIDACEiB.  {Tertibintacea,  Bterae- 
racece,  Amyrids.)  With  the  appearance  of 
oranges,  and  sometimes  with  the  dotted 
leaves  of  that  order,  these  plants  difter  in 
their  fruit,  forming  a  shell  whose  husk 
eventually  splits  into  valve-like  segments. 
In  general,  moreover,  the  petals  have  a 
valvate  aestivation.  The  genera  collected 
under  this  name  are  by  no  means  perfectly 
known,  and  demand  a  scrupulous  revision. 
The  tropics  of  India,  Africa,  and  America 
exclusively  produce  the  species.  Their  re- 
sinous juice  Is  of  great  Importance,  form- 
ing an  ingredient  In  frankincense  and 
other  preparations  demanding  a  fragrant 
combustible  matter.     See  Amyris,  Bub- 

8EBA,     BOSWELLIA,     BALSAMODXNDBOV, 

IGICA,  and  Cakabidm. 

AMYRISw  A  genus  of  trees  belonerim; 
to  the  order  Amyridaceee,  known  by  their 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and  by  their 
solitary  ovary,  which  contains  two  iten- 
dulous  ovules.  The  plants  are  natives  of 
tropical  America  and  India,  and  are  re- 
markable for  yielding  resinous  products. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  resin  called  Elemi 
is  produced  from  some  species  of  Amyris, 
such  as  A.  hexandra  and  A.Plumieri,  though 
there  Is  much  doubt,  not  only  as  to  the 
plant  or  plants  producing  the  dm^,  but 
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bears  fn  Its  form  to  the  cone  of  some  spe-  { 
cies  of  the  pine  or  flr  tribe.  It  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious fruits  in  existence.  Three  hundred 
years  ago  It  was  described  by  Jean  de  Lery, 
a  Huguenot  priest,  as  being  of  such  excel- 
lence that  the  gods  might  luxuriate  upon 
it,  and  that  it  should  only  be  gathered  by 
the  hand  of  a  Venus.  It  is  stated  to  be  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  having  been  carried 
from  thence  to  the  West,  and  afterwards 
to  the  "East  Indies,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  Indigenous  to  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America.  It  first  became 
known  to  Europeans  in  Peru,  where  it  is 
called  Nanas,  and  under  this  name  it  was 
described  in  1555  by  Andre  Thevet,  a  monk, 
who  says  it  was  often  preserved  in  sugar. 
The  plant  is  biennial,  not  unlike  an  Aloe, 
but  the  leaves  are  much  thinner,  and  of  a 
hard  fibrous  texture,  with  numerous  short 
sharp  spines  on  the  edges.  The  fruit  is 
produced  on  a  short  stem  which  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  plant,  and  bears  a  scaly 
conical  spike,  surmounted  by  a  number  of 
small  spiny  leaves  called  the  croton.  This 
conical  body,  after  fiowering,  gradually 
enlarges  and  eventually  becomes  the  rich 
and  succulent  Pine  Apple  we  so  highly 
prize.  Besides  being  the  first  of  dessert 
fruits,  it  is  made  into  marmalades  and  va- 
rious confectioneries,  and  Is  used  to  flavour 
rum.  The  earliest  account  of  Pine  Apples 
being  seen  in  England,  is  that  of  a  present 
of  some  having  been  received  by  the 
Protector  Cromwell.  We  next  find  them 
noticed  by  the  celebrated  Evelyn,  from 
whose  Diary  we  subjoin  the  following 
extract :—  *  August  9, 1661.  I  first  saw  the 
famous  Queen  Pine  brought  from  Barba- 
dos and  presented  to  His  Majesty'  (Charles 
ID;  again  under  date  of  July  19,  1688, 
he  observes,  *  I  was  at  a  banquet  which  the 
King  gave  to  the  French  Ambassador. 
Standing  by  His  Majesty  at  dinner  in  the 
presence,  there  was  of  that  rare  fruit 
called  the  King  Pine,  growing  in  Barba- 
dos, In  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  of 
them  I  had  never  seen.  His  Majesty 
cutting  It  up  vras  pleased  to  give  me  a 
piece  from  his  own  plate  to  taste  of ;  but 
In  my  opinion  It  falls  far  short  of  those  ra- 
vishing varieties  of  deliciousness  ascribed 
to  it."  It  has  been  conjectured  that  from 
the  crowns  of  these  Pines,  Mr.  Rose,  the 
royal  gardener,  succeeded  in  raising  plants, 
and  that  one  of  the  latter  might  have  pro- 
duced the  fruit  he  is  represented,  in  a  well- 
known  picture,  as  presenting  on  his  knee 
to  King  Charles  II.  as  the  first  Pine  Apple 
grown  in  England.  It  is  just  possible  that 
such  might  have  been  the  case,  but,  unless 
in  the  picture  above  alluded  to  (of  which 
a  copy  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society),  we  have  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Pine  Apple  was  then  cultivated  in 
the  royal  gardens,  or  at  any  other  place  in 
this  country,  until  many  years  afterwards. 
For  its  introduction  into  Europe  we  are 
Indebted  to  M.  Le  Cour,  a  Dutch  merchant, 
who  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  made  an  attempt  to  cultivate  it  in 
his   garden    at   Drlehock,   near   Leyden. 


After  a  great  many  trials  he  at  last  fait 
upon  a  plan  by  which  he  obtained  a  sufln- 
cient  degree  of  heat  to  produce  fruit 
equally  good,  though  not  so  large,  as  that 
produced  in  the  West  Indies.  According 
to  the  best  authorities,  the  first  plants 
introduced  into  England  were  brought 
from  Holland  by  the  Earl  of  Portland  In 
1690.  Twenty  years  afterwards  we  find 
Pines  successfully  cultivated  by  Sir  Ma- 
thew  Decker,  in  his  gtutlen  at  Richmond  ; 
and  to  this  gentleman  the  honour  has 
usually  been  ascribed  of  having  first 
fruited  the  Pine  Apple  In  Britain,  about 
the  year  1712.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  every  possible  means  that  art  and 
Ingenuity  could  devise  for  the  culture  of 
this  fine  fruit  have  been  adopted,  and  in 
no  other  instance,  perhaps,  has  the  care 
and  skill  of  the  gardener  been  attended 
with  more  signal  success.  Pine  Apples 
having  been  produced  in  this  country  far 
surpassing  in  size  and  fiavour  the  very 
best  of  those  matured  In  a  tropical  climate. 
The  difficulties  which  formerly  attended 
the  cultivation  of  the  Pine  Apple  have  dis- 
appeared since  the  mode  of  heating  hot- 
houses with  hot  water  was  introduced, and 
handsome  fruit  weighing  from  six  to  twelve 
pounds,  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  but 
the  heaviest  on  record,  we  believe,  was 
grown  In  1826  by  Dixon,  gardener  to  John 
Edwards,  Esq.,  Rheola,  Neath,  Glamor- 
ganshire, and  weighed  fourteen  pounds 
twelve  ounces  I  The  most  remarkable 
experiment,  however,  that  has  been  made 
in  pine  growing  was  one  by  Barnes, 
gardener  to  Lady  RoUe,  at  BIcton,  in 
Devonshire,  who,  in  September  1846,  cut 
some  excellent  fruit  of  four  and  five  pounds 
weight  from  plants  that  had  been  exposed 
in  the  open  airduring  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer. Pine  Apples  are  no  longer  a  novelty, 
large  quantities  being  annually  imported 
and  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  in  the  principal 
towns  throughout  the  kingdom.  Like 
most  of  our  cultivated  fruits,  they  vary  in 
quality  and  appearance ;  no  less  than  fifty- 
two  sorts  being  described  in  the  Trans' 
actions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  (2  ser. 
i.  1).  The  greater  number  have  been  intro- 
duced from  abroad ;  but  several  have  ori- 
ginated from  seed  in  England.  That  which 
is  now  so  commonly  Imported  from  the 
Bahamas  is  a  sort  called  the  Providence, 
one  of  the  least  valuable  of  the  race. 

[W.B.R] 

ANANDRiS.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  Cryptogams  on  the  supposition  that 
they  have  no  male  organs.  See  Askxual 
PLAKT8.  [M.  J.  BO 

ANANDRIA.  A  genus  of  the  composite 
family,  and  of  the  tribe  Mutiticusece,  in 
which  the  fiorets  are  two-lipped.  A.  Belli- 
diastrum  is  a  stemless  herb  of  Siberia  and 
Japan,  having  rosettes  of  stalked  lyrate 
toothed  leaves,  covered  with  white  down 
underneath,  and  arising  from  their  midst  a 
flower  scape  bearing  a  single  head  about 
half  an  inch  across,  containing  numerous 
white  or  purple  florets.  When  the  plant  Is 
in  flower  the  leaves  are  seldom  more  than 
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three  Incbes  long,  bnt,  when  mature,  are 
from  five  to  six  inches.  The  flower  scape 
also  len^hens  after  the  flowers  wither, 
ind  is  often  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length. 
The  ni^ed  receptacle  and  broad-beaked 
achenes  terminating  in  a  small  cavity, 
are  the  characters  which  distmgulsh  the 
genns  from  Perdicium,  to  which  this  plant 
was  formerly  referred-  It  has  been  cul- 
tiTated  in  this  country,  and  is  the  only 
species  of  its  genus.  [A.  A.  BJ 

ANAPATJSIA.  A  genus  of  polypodiar 
ceous  ferns  belonging  to  the  AcrostieheoBt 
among  which  they  are  distinguished  by 
baring  a  portion  of  their  fronds  wholly 
fertile,  and  the  veins  of  their  fronds  com- 
poundly  reticulated,  with  free  divaricate 
reinlets  in  the  areoles.  The  species  are 
mostly  found  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  and  form  coarse-growing 
herbaceous  plants  with  compound  fronds, 
a  portion  of  which  are  entirelgr  sterile,  and 
the  remainder  somewhat  contracted  and 
covered  with  the  fructiflcation.  A.  vesper- 
tiZto,  a  Javanese  species,  has  coriaceous  In- 
nately bilobed  sterile  fronds,  and  linear- 
lanceolate  f  ertUe  ones.  [T.  M.] 

ANARRHINUM.  A  genus  of  biennial, 
or  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of 
Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Syria,  belonging  to  Scrophulariaceee,  and 
containing  seven  species.  The  radical 
leaves  are  generally  rosulate,  the  cauline 
opposite  or  alternate,  sometimes  both  on 
tbe  same  phmt.  The  flowers  are  small  in 
spike- shaped  racemes.  The  calyx  is 
.  deeply  flve-fld,  the  corolla  tubular  and 
bilabiate,  the  upper  Up  erect,  then  re- 
flexed,  the  lower  patent.  Tbe  stamens  are 
included,  four  being  fertile,  and  the  fifth 
sterile  and  undeveloped.  The  ovary  is 
bilocnlar,  with  many  ovules.  [W.  C] 

ANARTHRIA-  A  genus  of  Resttacece, 
containing  five  species  of  perennial  plants, 
with  flattened  simple  or  branched  stems, 
indigenous  to  the  eastern  shores  of  New 
Holland.  The  flowers  are  dioecious,  and 
have  six  glumes.  The  male  flower  has 
three  free  stamens,  with  bilocular  anthers ; 
the  female  has  three  styles.  The  capsule 
is  three-lobed  and  trl-locular,  with  a  single 
seed  in  each  loculament.  [W.  C] 

ANASARCA.  A  condition  of  plants 
analogous  to  dropsy,  though  not  always 
attended  by  extravasation.  In  extremely 
wet  weather  the  tissues  get  gorged  with 
fluid,  and  as  the  vegetative  powers  are 
generally  lowered  by  the  decrease  of  tem- 
perature, the  contents  of  the  cells  are 
badly  supplied,  and,  in  consequence,  their 
walls,  unconsolidated,  become  subject 
to  decay,  which  is  soon  exhibited  in  a 
variety  of  untoward  symptoms.  Fruit, 
in  consequence,  which  has  been  produced 
in  a  wet  season,  is  notoriously  subject  to 
decay,  except  compensated,  as  in  tbe  late 
ungenlal  summer,  by  a  high  state  of  the 
hygrometer,  a  circumstance  which  may 
perhaps  account  for  the  extremely  small 
qoantity   of  decay  which  has  been  ex- 


perienced in  our  autumnal  fruits.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  elms,  there  is  sometimes 
direct  extravasation,  and  then  the  fluid 
accumulates,  and  at  length  forces  its  way 
through  the  bark,  producing  permanent 
ulcers.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ANASTATICA.  A  genus  of  Crudjerce^ 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  the  Rose  of 
Jericho  (A.  Hierochuntina),  a  small  annual 
growing  in  the  arid  wastes  of  the  extra- 
European  Mediterranean  region,  from 
Syria  to  Algeria.  The  stem  is  short, 
branched  in  a  corymbose  manner  at  the 
top;  the  leaves  obovate,  with  stellate 
hairs,  the  lower  ones  entire,  the  upper 
remotely  toothed ;  the  flowers  are  small 
and  white,  forming  spikes  aloag  the 
branches;  the  fruit  is  a  short  pouch, 
with  two  ear-like  projections  at  the  top, 
and  divided  by  a  transverse  partition 
within  Into  two  cells,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  seed.  This  plant  is  interesting 
on  account  of  its  hygroscopic  properties : 
when  the  plant  is  In  flower,  the  branches 
spread  rigidly,  but  when  the  seed  ripens, 
the  leaves  wither  and  drop,  and  the 
whole  plant  becomes  dry,  each  branch 
curls  inwards,  until  the  plant  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  little  ball  of  wicker- 
work  at  the  top  of  the  iinbranched  part  of 
the  stem.  In  this  state  it  is  soon  loosened 
from  the  soli,  and  carried  about  by  the 
wind,  and  often  blown  Into  the  sea :  when 
this  happens,  or  the  plant  Is  otherwise 
wetted,  the  branches  unbend,  and  the  pods 
begin  to  open  by  splitting  longitudinally, 
BO  that,  when  thrown  on  shore  by  the 
waves,  the  circumstances  are  favourable 
for  the  production  of  fresh  individuals  In  a 
locality  remote  from  the  original  place  of 
growth.  The  plant  retains  its  property  of 
expanding  when  moistened,  and  again 
curling  up  when  dry  for  a  long  time. 
Specimens,  collected  ten  years  ago,  ex- 
hibit the  phenomenon  as  perfectly  as 
ever.  In  Palestine  It  Is  called  'Kaf 
Maryan,'  or  Mary's  Flower ;  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  the  plant  expanded  at  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ANASTOMOSIS.  The  angfle  formed  by 
the  union  of  veins,  or  of  their  branches. 

ANATHERUM.  A  group  of  grasses,  the 
species  of  which  are  now  Included  in  the 
genus  Andropogon.  [D.  M.] 

ANATROPA.  A  generic  name  given  to 
a  small,  succulent,  herbaceous  plant  from 
Syria,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
EUUinacecB.  Except  that  It  has  stipules. 
It  differs  In  no  respect  from  Tetradiclit, 
to  which  It  is  consequently  generally  re- 
ferred. [W.  C] 

ANATROPAL.  When  an  ovule  is  turned 
down  upon  Itself,  so  that  the  foramen,  or 
true  apex,  points  to  the  base,  and  the  cha- 
laza  is  at  the  apex. 

ANBURY.  A  gouty  nodular  condition 
of  certain  roots,  as  turnips,  arising  from 
the  presence  of  grubs.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  dactylorhiza,  which  is  a 
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are  vomiting,  delirium,  and  fever :  the 
antidote  for  this  is  lime-juice  or  castor 
oil  Tlie  powder,  administered  in  doses 
of  three  or  four  grains,  purges  like  jalap. 
The  hark  is  known  as  Bastard  Cabbage 
Bark,  or  Worm  Bark; formerly  it  was  used 
as  a  medicine  in  English  practice,  but  Its 
use  Is  now  obsolete.  A.  retuaa,  a  Brazilian 
species,  has  purple  flowers,  having  an 
odour  of  oranges,  with  a  slight  aroma: 
the  fruK  is  said  to  smell  like  the  tonka 
bean.  Most  of  the  species  are  beautiful 
objects  when  in  flower.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ANDRACHNE.  A  genus  of  spurgeworts, 
(Eaphorbiace<B)  comprising  ten  species; 
distributed  over  the  Mediterranean  region, 
V.  India  and  China,  one  species  occurring 
in  Arkansas.  They  are  perennial  herbs  of 
no  beauty,  with  erect  or  prostrate  stems, 
famished  with  alternate,  shortly-stalked 
leaves,  having  rounded  or  ovate  and  entire 
blades  of  a  pea-green  colour,  varying  firom 
a  quarter  of  an  Inch  to  two  inches  in 
length ;  while  the  small  greenish  flowers 
—which  are  sterile  and  fertile  on  different 
plants — are  borne  singly,  or  two  to  four 
together,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
sterile  flowers  have  a  calyx  of  five  to  six 
sepals,  a  like  number  of  petals,  flve  entire 
or  blfld  glands  opposite  the  petals,  and  flve 
stamens,  slightly  united  below  by  their 
filaments,  and  surrounding  an  abortive 
ovary.  The  fertile  flowers  have  a  like 
calyx  and  corolla,  rather  larger  glands, 
and  an  ovary  surmounted  by  a  three- 
branched  style,  each  of  the  branches 
forked.  The  fruits  are  trllobed  capsules, 
of  the  size  of  peas,  with  three  cells,  and 
two  seeds  In  each  celL  [A.  A.  R] 

ANDREillA.  A  genus  of  mosses  named 
after  Andrea,  a  Hanoverian  Doctor.  It 
is  remarkable  for  having  a  capsule  which 
splits  into  four  or  sometimes  six  valves, 
which,  however,  do  not  expand  as  in 
Jungermannioi,  but  adhere  at  the  apex 
to  which  the  columella  is  attached.  The 
capsule  is  always  sessile,  even  to  matu- 
rity, but  Is  at  length  supported  by  the 
elongated  base  or  pseudopodlum.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement,  the  calyptra 
does  not  burst  so  soon  as  in  most  other 
mosses,  as  It  Is  ruptured  by  the  swelling  of 
the  capsule  and  not  by  the  elongation  of 
the  peduncle.  The  species  are  Alpine  or 
sub-A1pine,occurrlng  on  quartzose  or  grani- 
tic, never  on  calcareous  rocks,  and  are  found 
in  cold  or  temperate  regions  of  either  hemi- 
sphere,or  at  considerable  heights  in  warmer 
countries,  as  in  the  Himalayas.  Four  species 
in  which  the  leaves  have  a  central  nerve, 
occur  in  this  country,  while  In  the  others 
the  leaves  are  nerveless.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ANDREiEACE^.  A  natural  order,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  a  distinct  tribe  of  mosses. 
They  do  not,  however,  differ  essentially, 
being  distinguished  mainly  by  the  longi- 
tudinal splitting  of  the  valves  at  maturity. 
It  consists  of  but  two  genera,  Andretea  just 
described,  and  Acroschiama,  an  Antarctic 
genus,  distinguished  by  the  cylindrical 
capsule  splitting  into  four  or  eight  valves 


at  the  apex  only.  All  the  species  are  of  a 
peculiar  dark  hue,  and  the  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  close  texture,  are  of  a  beautiful 
yellow  or  golden  brown  under  the  mi- 
croscope. [M.  J.  B.] 

ANDROCTMBIUM.  A  genus  of  Melan- 
thacecB,  containing  three  or  four  species 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are 
plants  with  tunlcated  bulbs,  and  simple, 
short,  subterranean  stems,  crowned  with 
from  two  to  four  ovate,  lanceolate,  or 
linear  leaves,  and  having  one  to  nine 
flowers  in  short  spikes,  hid  In  coloured 
follaceous  bracts.  [W.  C] 

AlfDRCECEUM.  The  male  system  of  a 
flower.    The  stamens  taken  collectively. 

A27DR06LOSSUM.  A  genus  founded  on 
a  single  species,  A.  retietUatum,  a  native  of 
the  Island  of  Hongkong.  It  seems  to 
belong  to  the  natural  order  Bhamnacete: 
the  arrangement  of  the  stamens  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  In  that  order;  but  it 
differs  from  It  in  the  structure  of  the 
ovary,  the  carpels  being  almost  if  not 
quite  distinct,  and  the  ovules,  two  In  each 
carpel,  horizontally  attached  to  the  axis. 
Instead  of  being  solitary  and  erect  from 
the  base.  The  calyx  is  flve-partite ;  the 
corolla  flve  petaled ;  the  flve  stamens  are 
opposite  to  and  inserted  in  the  petals; 
there  are  two  styles.  The  fruit  from  the 
abortion  of  one  of  the  carpels,  is  simple, 
spherical,  and  subdrupaceous,  with  a  crust- 
aceous  covering.  fW.  C] 

ANDROGYNOUS.  A  term  applied  to 
such  kinds  of  inflorescence  as  consist  of 
both  male  and  female  flowers. 

ANDROMEDA.  A  genus  of  Ericaeece, 
consisting  of  shrubs  and  trees  having 
various  habits,  and  a  wide  geographical 
range;  but  found  chiefly  in  boreal  districts, 
or  at  considerable  heights  on  mountains 
in  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia  The 
genus  has  a  calyx  of  flve  nearly  or  partly 
distinct  sepals,  valvate  in  the  early  bud, 
but  very  soon  separate  or  open.  The 
corolla  Is  ovate  or  campanulate,  flve- 
toothed,  and  deciduous.  The  stamens  are 
ten  in  number,  with  the  anthers  fixed  near 
the  middle;  the  cells  generally  opening 
by  a  terminal  pore.  The  ovary  Is  flve- 
celled,  with  many  ovules  in  each  cell.  The 
style  Is  simple.  The  fruit  is  a  dry  cap- 
sule, superior,  globular,  flve-celled  and 
flve-valved,  and  locuUcIdal,  the  dissepi- 
ments being  from  the  middle  of  the  valves. 

The  genus  is  by  some  modem  botanists 
limited  to  the  single  British  species,  A. 
polifolia;  but  it  Is  usually  extended  to 
include  a  very  large  number  of  species. 
So  extended,  it  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing sub-genera :— 1.  Andromeda  proper,  bo- 
real herb-like  plants,  with  calyx  flve-cleft, 
corolla  sub-globose,  filaments  bearded, 
anthers  having  a  slender  ascending  awn, 
and  seed  smooth.  2.  Cassiope,  Arctic  and 
Alpine  under-shrubs,  with  calyx  five-part- 
ed, without  bracts,  corolla  campanulate, 
anthers  fixed  by  the  apex,  and  having  a  long 
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of  which  are  of  a  very  ornamental  charac- 
ter, and  mneh  prized  in  gardens.  One  of 
the  most  beaattfnl  is  A.  ddiarUifolia,  a  spe- 
cies baring  the  barren  branch  triangular 
snd  tripinnatifld,  and  the  two  fertile 
brancbes  erect,  rising  from  its  base,  and 
bearing  a  cylindrical  spike  of  small  fertile 
segments.  Several  species,  with  a  similar 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  have  the  sterile 
bnuM^  pinnate.  Other  species,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, A.  mille/olia  and  A.  bunii/olia,  have 
the  fertile  parts  distinct,  rising  from  the 
base.  One  species,  A.  Wightiana,  is  found 
on  the  Neilgherry  Hills  of  India,  and 
another,  A.  Dregeana,  is  met  with  in  South 
ifrica  and  Natal.  [T.  M.] 

ASEMTDICTTON.  A  genus  of  schizaea- 
ceous  ferns,  distinguished  from  Anemia 
only  by  the  reticulated  venation  of  its 
fronds.  It  ia  consequently  included  in 
tbat  genus  by  those  who  do  not  admit  the 
generic  importance  of  the  venation  in 
ferns.  The  principal  species,  A.  PhyUitidiSt 
occars  in  various  forms  In  the  West  In- 
dies and  South  America,  and  is  a  fine  her- 
Vmceous  species,  with  pinnate  sterile 
branches,  and  tail,  oompactly-panicled  fer> 
tile  ones.  [T.  M.] 

ANEMIOPSIS.  A  genus  of  the  small 
fimUy  SaururecB,  peculiar  to  California  and 
Sew  Mexico,  and  represented  by  a  single 
apecies,  A.  calif omica,  a  semi-aquatic  pe- 
rennial herb,  with  stalked  and  nearly 
amooth  root-leaves,  like  those  of  the  sor- 
rel, Rtimex  Acetosa,  but  of  a  much  thicker 
texture.  The  flower  scape,  nearly  a  foot  in 
length,  and  exceeding  the  root  leaves, 
bears  near  its  middle  a  leafy  bract  (which 
often  produces  in  its  axil  a  young  plant), 
and  terminates  in  a  compact  cone  of  small 
green  flowers,  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
of  six  oblong  petal-like  leaves  of  a  white 
colour,  spotted  with  red,  so  that  the  whole 
bead  has  some  resemblance  to  an  ane- 
mone flower.  The  flowers  are  destitute  «)f 
calyx  and  corolla,  have  six  to  eight  sta- 
mens seated  on  the  top  of  an  ovary,  which 
is  one-celled,  with  three  bundles  of  ovules 
hanging  from  the  top  of  the  cell,and  crown- 
ed with  three  short  styles.  The  plant  is  in 
cultivation  in  this  country.       [A.  A.  B.] 

ANEMONE.  A  large  genus  of  Ranunctt- 
lacetg,  generally  distributed  in  temperate 
regions  —  most  numerous  in  alpine  situa- 
tions in  the  warmer  districts.  They  have 
tuberous  or  thickened  root-stalks  and  root- 
leaves,  often  temately  divided  or  cleft. 
The  stem,  or  rather  scape,  is  leafless,  and 
often  unbranched,Mrith  an  involucre  below 
the  flower,  formed  by  a  whorl  of  three 
(rarely  two)  bracts ;  when  the  scape  is  un- 
brancbed,  there  is  only  one  involucre, 
when  branched,  each  flower  has  one,  and 
the  branches  spring  from  the  interior  of  i 
the  involucre,  together  with  the  peduncle,  ' 
which  bears  the  central  flower.  The  flowers 
are  handsome,  for,  though  the  petals  are  i 

I  absent  in  single  flowers,  the  sepals  are  I 
brightly  coloured,  especially  on  their  inner 
faces.    The  flowers  very  readily  become 
double  by  the  conversion  of  the  numerous  1 


stamens  into  narrow  petals ;  this  is  often 
seen  in  gardens,  but  occurs  even  in  wild 
plants  of  some  species  found  in  the  South 
of  Europe — a  very  unusual  circumstance. 

The  genus  forms  three  groups  or  sec- 
tions.   (1)  Anemone  proper,  or  Anemanthnt, 
of  Endlicher,  in  which  the  carpels  termi- 
nate in  a  short  point  (not  a  feathery  tail), 
and  the  Involucre   is  remote  from   the 
flower.    (2)  Hmatica,  with  the  carpels  as  in 
Anemanthtu,  but  the  Involucre  close  to 
the  flower,  resembling  a  calyx.    (3)  Pulsa- 
tilla, in  which  the  carpels  end  in  a  long 
feathery  tail,  formed  by  the  persistent 
styles,  which   elongate  after  the  flower 
fades.    Of  the  first  section,  three  species 
occur  in  Britain.  The  Wood  Anemone,  A. 
nemoroaa,  is  the  only  one  truly  native;  it 
has  white  flowers,  sometimes  tingad  with 
purple  on  the  outside.   A.  ranuneuloidet,  a 
common  European  plant,  naturalised  in  a 
few  stations  in  Britain,  has  bright  yellow 
flowers,  otherwise  like  the  wood  Anemone. 
A.  apennina,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
also  naturalised  in  a  few  British  localities, 
has  the  flowers  bright  blue  on  the  inside 
of  the  sepals,  which  are  narrow,  and  more 
numerous  than  in  the  other  two ;  the  root- 
stalk  is  also  shorter  and  thicker.    The  last 
two  are  often  cultivated  in  gardens,  as  well 
as  the  more  showy  Japan  Anemone,  A.  jor 
ponica,  which  has  temate  leaves,  branched 
flowering  stems,  and  large  purpUsh-red 
flowers.    The  Star  Anemone,  A.  hortentis, 
or  steUata,  has  temate  leaves,  with  the 
segments  not  flnely  divided,  imbranched 
flower  stalks,  and  star-like  flowers,  smaller 
than  those  of  the  Japan  Anemone  and  very 
variable  in  colour;  and  the  Poppy  Anemone, 
A.  coronaria,whlch,  like  the  last,  is  a  native 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  has  temate 
leaves,  with  the  divisions  cut  into  fine  seg- 
ments, unbrancbed  flower«talks,  and  large 
flowers,  with  broad  sepals,  very  variable 
in  colour  —  scarlet,  purple,  blue,  whitish, 
striped,  or  with  an  eye  of  a  different  hue 
from  the  rest  of  the  flower.    The  last  two, 
and  especially  the  Poppy  Anemone,   are 
florists'  flowers.  [j.  T.  8.] 

ANEMONE,  RITE.  Thalietrum  anemo- 
noides. 

ANEM0N0P8IS.  A  genus  of  Ranunm- 
lacecB,  containing  a  single  species,  A.  ma- 
crophylla,  a  native  of  Japan.  It  is  allied  to 
HeUeborua,  having  three  to  five  follicles  to 
form  the  fruit.  The  flower,  however,  re- 
sembles in  aspect  that  of  an  Anemone, 
whence  the  name.  The  calyx  has  nine 
sepals;  the  corolla  ten  petals;  and  the 
leaves  are  three  or  four  times  ternately 
divided,  resembling  an  AcUbo.    [J.  T.  8.] 

ANEMOSIS.  The  condition  known  In 
timber  by  the  name  of  wind  shaken.  A 
trunk  which  is  apparently  sound  exter- 
nally, proves,  when  felled,  to  have  given 
way  in  the  direction  of  the  concentric 
layers  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  that  the 
connection  between  them  is  more  or  less 
completely  broken.  This  occurs  in  many 
kinds  of  exogenous  timbers,  and  is  no 
less  common  in   foreign  woods  than  in 
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those  of  native  growth,  belnj?,  as  it  l8 
supposed,  due  to  the  pressure  of  extremely 
violent  gales.  This,  however,  is  very  doubt- 
ful, the  effect  being  more  probably  due 
to  frost  or  lightning.  Wind,  however,  may 
be  Injurious  to  trees  without  producing 
absolute  fractures  or  separation  of  parts, 
by  causing  too  rapid  evaporation  and 
In  consequence  chilling  the  tissues  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  retard  developenjent,  or 
induce  an  unhealthy  condition,  or  tempo- 
rary steriUty.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ANESORHIZA-  A  genus  of  I7wi6c«^/"er», 
containing  seven  or  eight  species  of  bi- 
ennial or  perennial  herbvieous  plant8,with 
one  or  more  fusiform  roots :  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  root  of  il.  capen- 
«•«,  known  vulgarly  aa  Anyswortel,  Is  used 
as  an  esculent.  The  radical  leaves  are 
petlolate,  and  two  or  three  times  plnnatl- 
sect;  those  of  the  stem  are  scale-like. 
The  umbels  are  few  or  many  radiate :  In 
some  species  being  as  few  as  three.  In 
others  as  many  as  twenty-eight  radiate^ 
The  limb  of  the  calyx  Is  flve-toothed  and 
persistent.  The  petals  are  eUiptlMl  and 
acuminate.  The  Involucres  and  Involu- 
cels  are  many-leaved,  the  marglnsof  the 
leaves  being  often  scarloua.  [W.  CJ 

ANETHUM.     The  name  applied  to   a 
genus  of  umbelltferous  plants,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  Involucre 
to  the  umbel,  by  the  absence  of  the  limb 
or  upper  part  of  the  calyx,  by  the  fruit 
being  flattened  from  back  to  front,  pro- 
vided with  a  membranous  border  or  wing, 
and  with  six  ridges,  three  on  ea<5h  half  of 
the  fruits.  In  each  of  the  furrows,  between 
these  ridges,  is  placed  a  broad  channel,  or 
vitta.  filled  with  volatile  oil.    The  Common 
Dill.  A.  graveolena,  which    in  appearance 
resembles  the  fennel.  Is  cultivated  in  herb 
gardens  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  Its 
fruits,  and  Is  a  native  of  the  south   of 
Europe,  Egypt,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Ac.   The  fruits,  or  as  they  are  commonly 
but  erroneously  called,  the  seeds,  when 
distilled  with  water,  furnish  an   oil   on 
which  the  carminative  effects  of  the  plant 
depend.    It  Is  generally  used  In  the  form 
of    dill   water,  to   relieve  flatulence    in 
children,  and  to  prevent  the  griping  pro- 
perties of  some  purgative  medicines.    The 
plant  and  the  fruit  are  used  as  condiments 
in  the  East.    It  Is  supposed  to  be  the  plant 
which  is  caUed  Anise  in  the  New  Testament 
narrative.  [M.T.M.] 


ANBTIA.  a  genus  of  Homalinece,  con- 
taining a  single  species,  from  tropical 
Africa.  It  is  a  shrub  with  alternate  shortly 
petiolate  leaves,  and  small  cinereous  flowers 
in  branched  spikes.  It  is  nearly  allied  to 
Homalium,  but  differs  from  It  In  having  a 
double  series  of  stamens  and  glands, 
fifteen  of  each,  that  is  three  times  the 
number  of  the  calyx  segments,  and  m 
having  five  diverging  styles.         [W.  O.J 


the  Hemionitidea:,  among  which  It  Is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  veins  of  the 
fronds  uniform,  reticulate,  and  the  sorl 
sporadic,  or  dispersed,  sometimes  reticu- 
lated following  the  veins,  and  in  some 
places  distributed  on  the  surface,  but 
everywhere  partial,  as  If  scattered.  The 
species  A.  citrifolium,\fi  a  West  Indian  and 
South  American  plant,producing  narrowish 
simple  fronds.  fT.  M.] 

ANETTB.    (Fr.)    Lathyrw  i^^beronu, 

ANEURA,  ANEUREiE.  The  name  of  a 
division  and  genus  ottconAoseJunoemian- 
nimcece.  A.  mvUiflda  and  A.  pinguis,  found 
on  the  margins  of  ponds,  on  the  walls  of 
wells,  and  In  similar  damp  situations, 
associated  with  Pellia,  differ  from  that 
genus  in  having  more  divided  and  irregu- 
lar ribless  fronds,  with  the  fruit  marginal 
and  ventral,  the  capsule  oval  or  oblong, 
and  the  elaters  attached  to  the  tips  of  the 
valves.  Aneura  Is  the  only  genus  of  the 
division  Anettrecef  a  name  Indicative  of  the 
ribless  fronds.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ANPRAOTUOSE.  Twisted  or  sinuous, 
like  the  anther  of  a  cucumber. 

ANGELICA.    A  family  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  the  several  species  of   which  in- 
habit Europe  and  America.    The  name  was 
given  as  a  record  of  the  angelic  virtues  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  the  slides ;  for  not  only 
was  it  a  singular  remedy  against  poison, 
the  plague,  all  kinds  of  infection,  and  ma- 
laria, but  It  was  invaluable  against  witch- 
craft  and   enchantments.     The    British 
species,  A.  sylvestris  is  a  tall  and  stately 
plant,  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  a  polished 
stem,  most  frequently  tinged  with  purple 
and  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom  like 
that  of  a  plum,  much  branched,  bearing 
large    compound  leaves   covered  with  a 
bloom  like  that  of  the  stem,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  each  branch  a  large  convex 
umbel  of  white  flowers  tinged  with  pink. 
It  is  common  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in 
withy-holts    and     other    watery    places, 
and  may  often  be  distinguished  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  the  large  egg-shaped 
expansions  of  the  leaf  stalks,  which  serve 
as  an    Integument  for  the  as  yet  unez« 
panded  flowers.    The  plant  is  now  little 
regarded  for  any  Intrinsic  virtues  it  may 
possess :  but  It  forms  a  picturesque  addl- 
,  tlon  to  the  landscape,  and  may  be  made 
very  useful  In  the  garden  by  cutting  the 
hollow  stalks  into  convenient  lengths  and 
placing  them  about  In  the  shrubs  as  traps 
for  earwigs-     Candied  Angelica  is  made 
from  the  stalks  of  an  allied  plant,  Arehan- 
gelicu.    The  appearance  of  a  tall  species  of 
this   genus  growing   in   Kamtchatka  Is 
shown  in  plate  16.  [C.  A.  J.] 


ANGELICA.   The  garden  name  for  Arch- 
angelica  ojjlcinalis. 

ANGELICA  TREE.    AraUa  spinosa. 

ANGELICO.    Ligusticum  acUeifoliwn. 

ANGELIQUE.   (Fr.)  Archangelica  ojjlci- 


ANETIUM.     A    genus    of    polypodia- 
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modf/hnu.    —  EPIITBUSB.     AraUa  tpi- 

AKGELONIA.  A  genus  of  Scrophtdari- 
acete  diEtingnished  by  Its  flre-cleft  or  flve- 
paited  calyx ;  its  short-tubed  corolla^  with 
fornicate  throat,  and  somewhat  two-lipped 
ttmb :  the  npper  lip  very  blunt,  two-Iobed, 
the  lower  one  longer,  three  lobed  with  the 
middle  lobe  saccate  at  the  base ;  four  dldy- 
munoas  included  stamens,  and  a  two- 
celled  many-oYUled  ovary.  The  species, 
wtaich  are  rather  numerous,  inhabit  South 
America,  and  form  erect  or  procumbent 
herbs,  with  opposite  leaves  alternate  on  the 
npper  part  of  the  stems,  and  solitary  one- 
flowered  axillary  or  racemose  peduncles. 
A.  aaUearice/olia  is  a  pretty  perennial 
species,  with  tallish  stems,  lance-shaped 
lesTes,  and  a  long  racemose  inflorescence 
consisting  of  light  purple  flowers.  A. 
antputi/oUa  is  another  species  of  similar 
rhaiacter,  but  dwarfer ;  it  has  smooth,  nar- 
row, lance-shaped  leaves,  and  dense,  termi- 
nal, erect  racemes  of  deep  violet-coloured 
flowers.  The  species  have  no  particular 
use,  but  are  omamentaL  [T.  M  J 

A176IOPT£RIDEiB.  A  section  of  the 
marattlneous  division  of  marattlaceous 
ferns,  in  which  the  spore  cases  are  free, 
and  set  close  together,  face  to  face,  in  two 
opposite  contiguous  lines.  |T.  MJ 

AN6I0PTERIS.  A  noble  genus  of  mar 
ratciaceons  ferns,  representing  the  group 
Angiopteridece.  The  genus  is  eastern, 
being  common  In  India,  Ceylon,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  There 
are  probably  but  few  species,  though  they 
have  been  very  much  extended  by  De 
Triese,  the  author  of  a  monograph  of  the 
family.  The  differences  observed  perhaps 
rather  indicate  varieties  than  species.  The 
plants  form  a  large  round  massive  rhizome 
or  rootstock,  covered  with  the  great  scale- 
like  bases  of  the  fronds,  and  from  this 
solid  mass  rise  up  the  stout  stipites,  sup- 
porting the  very  large  blplnnated  fronds, 
the  pinnules  of  which  are  articulated  on 
the  rachidca.  The  genus  is  known  by  its 
spore-cases  being  destitute  of  any  elastic 
or  jointed  ring,  and  by  having  oblong 
distinct  dorsal  sori  longitudinally  bivalved, 
the  spore-cases  being  separate  though 
crowded  into  two  opposite  linear  series. 
The  origriual  species,  A.  eveeta,  was  found 
in  the  Society  Isles.  A.  angustifolia,  a 
Philippine  Island  plant,  is  described  as 
bsTing  a  cylindrical  caudex,  three  feet 
high ;  the  other  species,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  have  the  caudex  of  a  depressed 
globular  form.  These  plants  form  noble 
objects  when  cultivated  in  our  hot-houses, 
but  reqnlre  much  space.  [T.  M.] 

AN6I0SPERMS.  In  modem  classifi- 
cations all  exogens  are  divided  into  those 
whose  seeds  are  en<do8ed  in  a  seed-vessel, 
sod  those  with  seeds  produced  and  ripened 
without  the  production  of  a  seed-vessel. 
The  former  are  AireiosPKRXS,  and  con- 
stitute the  principal  part  of  the  species ; 
tbe  latter  are  Gtmkospbiuib,  and  chiefly 
nmsist  of  conifers  and  cycads. 


ANGLE-POD.  ▲  common  name  for 
Oonolofnu, 

ANGOLA  WEED.    BamuUnafurfvTaeea. 

ANGOPHOR  A.  A  genus  of  New  Holland 
plants,  belonging  to  tbe  myrtle  family, 
Myrtaeea.  They  are  large  trees,  with 
la^e,  opposite,  not  dotted  leaves.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  white  or  yellow 
colour,  are  arranged  in  a  corymbose  man- 
ner, and  have  their  calyx  divided  into  Ave 
or  six  segments,  a  circumstance  that  serves 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  members  of 
the  genus  Euea^fpttu ;  their  petals  are 
free,  the  stamens  are  distinct ;  the  fruit  is 
dry,  dehiscent,  many-celled,  containing 
several  seeds,  whidi  are  not  winged.  Some 
of  the  species  furnish  a  dark-coloured  as- 
tringent gum.  CM.  T.  M.] 

ANGRiECUM.  The  tropics  of  Africa,  and 
its  islands,  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Cape  Colony,  yield  this  remark- 
able genus  (^  orchids,  one  of  whose  spe- 
cies produces  the  largest  flowers  known  in 
the  order— the  sepals  and  petals  and  pro- 
digious spur  extending  to  the  length  of 
more  than  a  foot  in  A,  aeaquipedale,  a 
native  of  Madagascar.  But  although 
others  approach  this,  yet  the  species  are 
for  the  greater  part  small- flowered,  and 
little  better  than  weeds.  A  whole  section 
of  them  consists  of  leafless  plants,  clinging 
to  the  branches  of  trees  by  their  flat  bands, 
representing  roots,  as  in  Aerides  tcgniaUt 
The  finest  species,  after  Madagascar,  are 
from  the  West  of  Africa,  where  they  as- 
sume some  extraordinary  forms.  None  are 
found  except  in  the  hottest  latitudes. 

ANGUILLARIA.  A  genus  of  Melnn- 
thacece,  containing  a  few  species  from  New 
Holland.  They  have  the  leaves  and  roots, 
and  the  general  habit  of  MeUmihium,  with 
the  structure  of  Omithoglotaum.    [W.  C] 

ANGTJLOA.  A  genus  of  very  remark- 
able terrestrial  orchids,  inhabiting  the 
forests  of  tropical  America.  They  have 
broad,  ribbed  leaves,  and  short  leafy 
scapes,  bearing  a  single  large  fleshy  flower, 
either  white,  yellow,  or  spotted  with  crim- 
son, on  a  pale  yellow  ground.  One  of  them 
grows  in  the  Equator,  at  the  height  of 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Six  or  seven 
species  are  cultivated  in  this  country. 

ANGURIA.  Under  this  name  are  In- 
cluded certain  plants  belonging  to  the 
gourd  family,  CuewrtritacecB.  They  are 
natives  of  South  America,  and  have  lateral 
tendrils,  male  and  female  flowers  distinct, 
but  on  the  same  plant :  the  male  flowers 
provided  with  two  distinct,  not  united 
stamens ;  and  the  fruit  a  gourd.  Some  of 
the  species  are  cultivated.         [M.  T.  M.] 

ANHALONIUM.  A  genus  of  South 
American  CcKttieeeBt  containing  two  si)ecieB 
of  napiform  plants.  The  genus  approaches 
MammiUaria  in  the  arrangement  and 
structure  of  its  flowers,  and  has  by  some 
been  made  a  section  of  that  genus ;  but  its 
fruit  and  seed  unite  it  on  the  other  hand 
with  Echinoeaetua.  [W-  C] 
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ANIA.  A  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids  of 
little  Interest,  related  to  BUtia.  They 
have  plaited  radical  leaves,  and  flowers  In 
spikes.  Only  two  are  known,  inhabiting 
the  hottest  parts  of  Asia. 

ANIBA.  A  Guiana  plant,  described  hy 
Aublet  under  this  name,  but  which  has  not 
since  been  recognised.  It  is  probably 
some  genus  of  the  Lauraoeous  order. 


ANIQOSANTHTJS.    A  curious  and  hani^ 
some  genus  of  if<Mnodorac«B,dlstingui8h«l 
by  having  its  woolly,  tubular,  elongated, 
often-curved  perianth  connate  with  the 
ovary, but  at  length  deciduous;  the  limb 
six-cleft,  and  turned  to  one  side ;  six  star 
mens  inserted  in  the  throat;  a  fllifonu 
style  and  simple  stigma ;  and  a  three-oeUed 
ovary,  containing  numerous  ovule*.   The 
species,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  are 
herbs  of  the  Australian  continent,  pro- 
ducing   llnear-ensiform   leaves,   slightly 
sheathing  at  the  base,  and  a  tall  flower- 
scape,  supporting  a  branching  subcorym- 
bose  head,  or  short  raceme  of  large  and 
often  showy  flowers.   The  outer  surfwe  of 
the  perianth,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
flowering  stem,  are  clothed  with  a  peculiar 
short  dense  pile  of  branching  coloured 
hairs,  which  are  veryburious  objects  when 
slightly  magnified.    Several  of  the  species 
have  found  their  way  to  our  greenhouses, 
where  they  form  desirable  plants,  on  ac- 
count  of  their  distinct  and  peculiar,  and 
not  imomamental  aspect  when  In  flower. 
The  flowers  last  a  considerable  time.    One 
1    of  the  best-known  species  is  A.  Mangleni, 
a  perennial   tufted-growing  plant,  with 
glaucous  green  leaves,  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  an  erect  branched  stem, 
clothed  with  a  short  thick  crimson  felt  of 
the  branched  hairs  above  alluded  to.   The 
flowers  are  arranged  on  the  branches  In 
short  terminal  spiked  racemes,  and  are 
two  to  three  Inches  long,  curved,  clothed 
with  velvety  hairs,  which,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  are  of  a 
bright  green  colour,  and  on  the  peduncles, 
as  well  as  the  swollen  base  of  the  perianth 
enveloping  the  ovary,  are  rich  crimson. 
Another  species  well  known  In  gardens, 
A.  coccirmtSt  has  a  dichotomously-forked 
Infloresbence,    and    flowers    of    a   dull 
crimson    below,  and   green  towards  the 
tips.    In  another  beautiful  species,  A.  jnd- 
cherrirmu,  in  which   the  infloresence  Is 
branched  and  loaded  with   flowers,   the 
colour  of  the  short  velvety  hairs  on  the 
flowers  is  bright  yellow,  while  those  on  the 
stems  are  scarlet,  curiously  branched,  on  a 
yellow  ground.    A.  tyrianthinus,  again,  has 
the    panlculated    branches  and   copious 
flowers  clothed  with  dense  tomentum  of 
the  richest  Tyrlan   purple;  while  In  A. 
fiUiginosus,  which  has  been  called  a  flower 
of  mourning,  the  upper  parts  of  the  stem, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  flower,  are 
downy,  as  If  covered  with  black  velvet. 
These  species  are  all  from  the  Swan  River 
district.  [T.  M.] 

ANIMB.     A  resin  procured  from  Ey- 
menoea  Oourbaril. 


AKia  (Pr.)  Pimpineaa  Anisum.  — 
BTOILE',  or  DB  LA  CHINE.  jmUAtvwn 
aniaatum.  —  DBS  YOSGEa  Cantm 
Oarui. 

ANISADBNIA,  A  genus  of  JVa»- 
fceniocMB,  containing  a  single  species, 
from  Nepal,  a  plant  having  the  appearance 
of  Trientolia,  with  a  simple  erect  stein, 
bearing  a  number  of  alternate,  entire, 
membranaceous  leaves  at  Its  summit.  The 
calyx  and  corolla  consist  of  five  parts.  Tlxe 
petals  are  ungulculate.  There  are  five 
filiform  fertile,  and  five  short  barren  star- 
mens.  The  ovary  Is  sessile,  and  trilocular, 
with  two  ovules  In  each  celL  There  are 
three  filiform  styles.  tW.  C] 


ANISE.  Pimpineaa  Aninm.  — ,  STAR. 
lUicium  .anisatum. 

ANISEED  TREE.  A  common  name  of 
lUicium, 


ANISOCALYX.  A  genus  of  Scrophu^ 
lariac4CB,  containing  a  single  species, 
found  on  the  margins  of  streams  in  the 
Island  of  Hong  Kong.  The  calyx  is  un- 
equally five-partite;  the  corolla  Is  de- 
ciduous, and  nearly  equally  five-partite. 
There  are  four  dldynamous  stamens, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  corolla,  with  oT>- 
long  purple  and  bllocular  anthers;  the 
style  has  a  simple  capitate  stigma.  [TV.  C  J 

ANISOCH-fflTA.  A  genus  of  the  com- 
posite family  (Compositas).  There  Is  but 
one  species,  which  Is  a  native  of  Cafltre- 
land.  It  is  a  sub-climbing  shrub,  with 
alternate,  ovate,  coarsely-toothed  leaves, 
and  terminal  panicles  of  flower-heads.  The 
genus  is  nearly  related  to  the  Ageratum 
of  our  gardens,  but  differs  in  habit,  as 
well  as  In  the  scales  of  the  pappus  and 
In  the  form  of  the  achenes.  It  Is  a  plant 
of  no  beauty.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ANISOCHILUa  A  genus  of  LabuUcB, 
consisting  of  annual  or  perennial  her- 
baceous plants,  natives  of  Asia,  chiefly  of 
India,  and  containing  nine  species.  The 
vertlclllasters  are  in  ovate-oblong,  or  cy- 
lindrical terminal  spikes,  compact  and  im- 
bricate; the  floral  leaves  are  bract-like. 
The  calyx  Is  ovate,  swollen  below,  con- 
tracted above.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is 
bent  down  after  leaving  the  calyx ;  the 
throat  is  inflated ;  the  upper  lip  is  three  or 
f  our-fld,  the  lower  lip  is  longer,  entire,  and 
concave.  There  are  four  stamens,  and  a 
bifid  style.  [W.  C.3 

ANI80DTJS.  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Solanum  family,  or  by  Mlers  re- 
ferred to  Atropacece.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  its  calyx,  which  Is  irregularly  flve- 
toothed,  a  circumstance  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  Hyo8Cjfamu8,  or  the  hen- 
bane genus.  A.  luridus,  a  Nepalese  plant. 
Is  common  in  cultivation;  it  has  a  tap- 
shaped  root,  alternate  leaves,  which  are 
stalked,  oval,  somewhat  woolly  on  their 
under  surface ;  the  greenish-yellow,  bell- 
shaped  fiowers  are  borne  on  axillary  flower 
stalks,  and  the  fruit  bursts  by  a  transverse 
crack,  like  that  of  the  henbane.    [M.  T.  M.] 
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AKTSOMELES.  A  genus  of  LabiattB, 
eontainiQir  eicrht  spf'cies,  natives  of  Sonth- 
eutem  Asia,  the  Mauritius,  and  tropical 
Australia.  They  are  herbaceous  plants, 
baTlng  the  babit  of  Stachys.  The  terminal 
TertldDasters  are  dense  and  many-flowered, 
or  lax  and  few-flowered ;  the  axillary  are 
few-flowered.  The  calyx  is  ovate,  tubular, 
and  five-toothed.  The  corolla  is  the  same 
length  as  tbe  tube  of  the  calyx :  its  upper 
lip  is  erect,  oblong,  and  entire;  the  lower  lip 
has  tbe  two  lateral  lobes,  ovate  and  obtuse, 
the  middle  one  emarginate  and  bifid.  The 
stamens,  four  In  number,  are  longer  than 
the  upper  lip.  The  style  is  bifid  at  the 
apex.  A.  mcUabarictu  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  tonic  and  febrifuge,  and  is  so 
used  by  the  natives  of  India.         [W.  C] 

AKISOMERIA.  A  genus  of  PhyMaeca- 
CMF,  containing  a  single  species  from 
ChllL  It  fa  so  nearly  related  to  Phytolacca 
that  it  is  generally  considered  as  a  sub- 
genus, dilTerlng  from  the  true  PhytolacccB 
in  the  inequality  of  the  lobes  of  the  calyx, 
the  ascending  stamens,  and  the  absence  of 
an  ^evated  central  axis,  leaving  the  ovar 
ries  free  at  their  inner  edge.         [W.  C] 

AinSOMEROnS.  When  the  parts  of  a 
Sower  are  unequal  in  number.  The  same 
as  UnsymmetrieaL 

AinSOPTERA.  Agenus  of  Z>ipteroeaf7)e«, 
containing  six  species  of  trees,  natives 
of  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
They  are  nearly  related  to  Dipterocarpns, 
but  differ  from  it  in  having  alternate 
leaves,  and  in  the  stamens,  twenty-five 
in  number,  having  their  short  filaments 
united  together  at  the  base.  [W.  C] 

AKISOTES.      A   genus  of   Lythracea, 
founded  on  the  Brazilian  Lythrum  artotaor  J 
luni,  which  differs  from  Lythrum  In  having  , 
Irregular  flowers,  the  upper  pair  of  petals 
being  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  the 
stamens  only  six.  [J.  T.  S.] 

AinsOTOMA  A  genua  ot  A8clepiadace(B 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  consisting  of 
climbing  herbs,  with  heart-shaped  or  kid- 
ney-shaped leaves,  and  small  lateral  umbels 
of  sabsessUe  flowers  having  a  downy  co- 
rolla. [T.  MO 

ANISOTOME.  A  genus  of  Umbellifera, 
containing  three  or  four  species,  natives 
of  Auckland  and  Campbell  Islands.  They 
are  amongst  the  largest  and  noblest  plants 
of  tbe  natural  order  to  which  they  belong, 
attaining  a  height  of  six  feet,  and  bearing 
large  umbels  of  rose-coloured  or  purple 
flowers.  The  stem  is  strong,  erect,  and 
farrowed.  The  leaves  are  large,  petlolate, 
and  two  or  three-pinnate.  The  flowers  are 
dioecious,  with  the  calyx  margrinflve-lobed, 
and  one  or  more  of  the  lobes  longer  and 
more  lanceolate  than  the  remainder.  In 
the  male  flower  there  are  two  rudimentary 
abortive  ovaries,  with  the  styles  as  mere 
points  on  their  inner  margins.  In  the  i 
female  flowers  the  ovaries  are  conical,  and  | 
terminate  in  long  stout  recurved  styles,  i 
capitate  at  the  extremity.    The  furrowed  i 


seeds  are  covered  with  a  blackish  testa. 
The  whole  plant  of  A.  huifoHa,  when 
bruised,  emits  an  aromatic  smelL  [W.  CJ 

AKNOTINOUa  A  year  old.  Baimi  (vnr 
notini  are  branches  one  year  old. 

ANNUAL.  Flowering  and  fruiting  in 
the  same  year  when  raised  from  seed. 

ANNULAR.  Having  the  form  of  a  ring, 
as  in  certain  embryos. 

ANNULATE.  Surrounded  by  elevated 
rings  or  bands,  or  by  scars  in  that  form. 

ANNULU&  A  ring,  as  that  which 
surrounds  the  spore-case  of  a  fern,  or  the 
peristome  of  a  moss;  or  the  membrane 
remaining  round  the  stipe  of  an  agaric 
when  the  cap  has  expanded.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  a  membranous  or  filamentous 
veil,  inserted  on  the  one  hand  round  the 
'  stem,  and  on  the  other  into  the  edge  of 
the  pileus,  so  as  to  cover  the  organs  of 
reproduction. 

ANODA  A  genus  of  Jfatoaeea  differ- 
ing little,  if  at  all,  from  Sida,  except  in 
the  fact  that  Its  peduncles  are  not  jointed, 
from  which  circumstance  also  its  name 
has  been  derived.  The  species  are  natives 
of  tropical  America,  north  of  the  equator, 
and  are  herbaceous  plants  with  solitary 
violet  or  yellow  flowers.  Some  of  them 
are  in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  MJ 

ANOMALOUS.  Irregular,  unusual,  con- 
trary to  rule. 

ANOMATHECA.  A  small  genus  of 
pretty  Iridaceons  bulbs,  inhabiting  South 
Africa.  The  genus  is  distinguished  by 
having  a  hypocraterifurm  perianth  with  a 
flliform  triquetrous  tube  constricted  at 
the  throat,  and  a  six-parted  limb  of  oblong 
spreading  segments,  of  which  the  three 
hinder  ones  are  approximate ;  three  sub- 
secund  stamens  inserted  in  the  throat  of 
the  perianth,  and  having  short  filaments ; 
a  flliform  style  bearing  three  narrow  linear 
stigmata;  and  an  inferior  roundish  ovate 
ovary,  three-ceUed,  containing  many  ovules. 
A.  cnienta  is  a  very  pleasing  dwarf  plant, 
often  seen  in  gardens.  This  produces  a 
stem  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  furnished 
at  the  base  with  two-ranked,  narrow, 
sword-shaped  leaves,  branched  above,  and 
terminating  in  a  subsecund  spike  of 
flowers,  of  which  the  long  slender  tube  is 
whiti8h,and  the  limb  rich  carmine  crimson; 
the  three  lower  segments  have  also  a 
deep  blood-coloured  basal  spot.  There  are 
one  or  two  other  species.  [T.  M.] 

ANONA.  A  South  American  and  West 
Indian  genus  of  shrubs  and  trees,  from 
which  the  name  of  the  order  to  which  they 
belong,  AnonaceoB,  is  derived.  The  generic 
characters  are  a  calyx  of  three  minute 
sepals,  united  at  the  base ;  a  corolla  of  six 
petals  in  two  rows ;  the  stamens  numerous 
with  linear,  two-celled  anthers,  surmounted 
by  an  oval  crest ;  numerous  ovaries  placed 
on  a  rounded  receptacle  and  partly  united 
together,  becoming  completely  fused  when 
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.A176ELLIA  afrieana.  A  very  fine  or- 
diid,  fonnd  growing  on  oU-palm  trees  in 
tlie  Island  of  Fernando  Po.  It  has  a  tall 
stem,  not  unlike  a  sugar-cane;  broad 
strap-sbaped  leaves,  and  great  drooping 
panicles  of  greenish  flowers,  blotched 
^rith  purple.  There  is  also  a  plant  of  this 
Senxis  found  at  Natal,  and  called  Ansellia 
ffiffontea ;  but  It  does  not  seem  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  plant  of  the  West  Ck)ast. 

AXSEOIINE.  CFr.)  Cfunopodium ;  also, 
J^otetttiUaanserina. 

AST  TREE.  Triplaris  Bonplandiarutt 
the  habitation  of  a  species  of  ant  (.Jfyr- 
nica). 

ANTENNARIA.    A  family  of  herbaceous 
evergreen   perennials,  belonging  to  the 
nataral  order  Compoaitcct  and  distinguished 
by  the  dry,  coloured,  chaffy  scales  encircl- 
ing each  bead  of  flowers,  of  which  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils  are  on  different  plants.  A. 
margaritacea,tbe  Pearly  Everlasting  (Ona- 
^alium  of  LinnsBus),  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  where  it  grows  in  some  districts 
in  great  profusion.    It  has  long  been  a  far 
vonrite  garden  plant  in  this  country,  and, 
having  escaped  from  cultivation,  has  in 
some  places  thoroughly  established  itself 
as  a  denizen.    Gathered  just  before  their 
prime,  the  flowers  retain  their  form  and 
lustrous    pearly   hue    for    an   indefinite 
period ;  hence  they  are  often  laid  by  to  be 
added  to  winter  bouquets,  or,  having  been 
previously  dyed  of  various  colours,  to  be 
employed  In  decorating  rooms.    On  the 
Continent,  under  the  name  of  Immortelles, 
they  are  much  used  In  the  construction  of 
wreaths,  to  be  placed  as  votive  offerings 
on  the  graves  of  the  departed,  and  renewed 
on  the  anniversaries  of  their  saints'  days. 
A.  dioica  is  a  British  species,  not  unfre- 
quent  In  hilly  and  mountainous  districts. 
It  is  a  much  smaller  plant  than  the  preced- 
ing, from  five  to  six  Inches  high,  with  de- 
cumbent stems,  cottony  leaves,  and  white 
or  rose-coloured  flowers.  [0.  A.  J.] 

ANTENNARIA  (6m).  The  black  weWlke 
masses  which  hang  down  from  the  ceil- 
ings of  wine  vaults,  and  from  thence  cling 
to  the  casks  and  bottles,  forming  the  pride 
of  the  wine-merchant,  are  derived  from  a 
fungus  of  this  genus,  belonging  to  the  race 
of  sac-bearing  moulds,  Physomycetea. 
Other  species  creep  over  living  leaves, 
covering  them  with  a  black  felt,  and  hin- 
dering both  the  proper  access  of  light  and 
their  especial  functions  of  breathing  and 
perspiration.  The  threads  of  which  the 
mass  Is  composed  are  either  even,  or 
swollen  into  joints,  like  necklaces,  and  the 
fruit  arises  from  swollen  portions  of  the 
threads,  a  miniature  plant  being  sometimes 
produced  within  the  swellings  or  speran- 
gia,  without  distinct  spores.  Since  many 
of  the  species  are  succeeded  by  a  Capno- 
diumt  It  is  possible  that  the  greater  part 
are  only  imperfect  or  transitional  forms  of 
that  genus.  ATitennariw  are  far  more 
common  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates, 
and  are  the  pest  of  orange  groves  and 
coffee  plantations.    They  seem  frequently 


to  accompany  different  species  of  Cocevs^ 
from  whose  exudations  they  probably  de- 
rive their  nutriment.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ANTHEMIS.  The  genus  of  plants  to 
which  the  Chamomile  belongs.  It  forms 
part  of  the  composite  family,  among  which 
It  may  be  known  by  its  involucre,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  overlapping  scales, 
with  membranous  margins ;  by  the  absence 
of  pappus,  or  feathery  calyx ;  by  its  outer 
florets  —  flowers  of  the  ray,  as  they  are 
called— being  in  one  row,  ligulate,  or 
strap-shaped,  containing  pistils  only ; 
while  those  of  the  centre,  or  disc,  are 
numerous,  tubular  in  form,  and  contain 
both  stamens  and  pistils.  The  receptacle 
on  which  the  flowers  are  placed  Is  convex, 
and  covered  with  little  chaffy  scales  or 
bracts,  which  stand  up  between  the  florets. 

The  Chamomile,  A.  noXrilU,  is  a  native  of 
Britain.  Its  stems  are  procumbent  or 
erect,  much-branched,  leafy,  furrowed, 
and  hollow  in  the  interior.  The  leaves  are 
downy,  pinnatcly  divided  into  narrow  seg- 
ments. The  bitterness  of  the  Chamomile 
Is  due  to  a  principle  which  possesses  tonic 
properties.  The  aromatic  fragrance  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil,  which 
is  of  a  light  blue  colour  when  freshly  ex- 
tracted. Both  these  ingredients  exist  in 
larger  quantities  in  the  central  yellow  flo- 
rets than  in  the  outer  white  ones ;  hence 
the  wild  Chamomile  is  preferred  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  as  in  the  cultivated  variety 
the  flowers  are  apt  to  become  double  by 
the  conversion  of  the  yellow  tubular  cen- 
tral florets  Into  white  strap-shaped  ones 
like  those  of  the  ray.  Owing  to  its  stimu- 
lant tonic  properties,  it  is  much  used  In 
certain  cases  of  weak  digestion,  and  oc- 
casionally as  an  emetic.  In  the  form  of  an 
infusion.  A.  tindoria  furnishes  a  yellow 
dye.  A.  Ootula  Is  a  common  weed  in  the 
South  of  England,  where  It  Is  called  Stink- 
ing May-weed.  The  leaves  differ  from 
those  of  the  true  Chamomile  In  being 
quite  smooth,  not  downy.  The  plant  is 
covered  with  glands,  which  emit  a  power- 
ful and  disagreeable  perfume,  and  cause 
swelling  of  the  hands  of  persons  employed 
to  pull  the  plant  up  as  a  weed.    [M.  T.  M.] 

ANTHER.  The  case  which  contains  the 
pollen  of  a  plant ;  the  terminal  hollow  of 
a  stamen. 

ANTHERICTJM.  An  extensive  genus  of 
Liliacece,  distinguished  by  its  six-leaved, 
equal  spreading,  or  campanulately  conni- 
vent  perianth  ;  six  hypogynous  stamens 
with  short  filaments ;  a  filiform  dcclinate 
style,  with  an  obtuse  subcapltate  stigma; 
and  a  three-celled  ovary,  containing  nume- 
rous ovules.  The  species  consist  of  herbs 
having  fleshy  fasciculate  roots,  radical 
filiform  or  linear  lanceolate  leaves,  some- 
times fleshy,  often  hairy,  and  flower  scapes 
bearing  racemes  or  panicles  of  white 
flowers.  They  are  found  Indigenous  In 
the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  in  New 
Holland,  and  in  South  Africa.  The  species 
are  ranged  in  three  groups,  viz. :— l.  Anthe- 
ricum  proper^  In  which  the  perianth  is 
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eofaeient.  The  stamenBareTerynameroas, 
and  inserted  with  the  petals  on  a  hypogy- 
DOQs  disc ;  they  hare  flliform  and  glandu- 
IxrlQaments,  and  bilocular  anthers.  The 
OTvy  is  globose  with  many  locuiaments, 
each  containing  a  single  ovule.  There  are 
IS  many  oblong  incurved  styles  as  there 
m  cells  In  the  ovary.  [W.  C] 

AirrHODIUM.  The  head  of  flowers,  or 
opitulum  of  composites. 

ASTHOGONIUM  graeile.  A  terrestrial 
orchid  from  the  north  of  India,  with  long, 
narrow,  grassy,  leaves.  The  flowers  form 
pretty  complete  tubes  of  a  crimson  colour, 
at  the  end  of  alender  scapes. 

AXTH0LYSI8.  The  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis of  a  flower ;  as  when  carpels  change 
to  stamens,  stamens  to  petals,  petals  to 
sepals,  and  sepals  to  leaves,  more  or  less 
completely. 

ANTHOLYZA.  A  small  genus  of  showy 
Iridacea,  having  a  tubulose  perianth,  of 
which  the  limb  is  six-parted,  unequal,  the 
iq>per  segment  being  much  the  longest, 
straight,  spoon-shaped,  the  two  lateral  ones 
spreading  and  ascending,  and  the  three 
lower  ones  very  small ;  there  are  three 
stamens,  and  three  stigmata,  and  a  three- 
celled  ovary,  containing  numerous  ovules. 
They  are  herbs  with  bulb-tubers  or  corms, 
aad  are  allied  to  OUuUolua.  A.  splendens, 
one  of  the  pretty  species  sometimes  seen 
in  gardens,  has  the  corms  about  as  large 
as  a  hazel  nut,  a  stem  two  to  three  feet  high, 
bearing  at  the  base,  long  linear  or  linear- 
eoslform  strongly-nerved  leaves,  and  ter- 
mioated  by  a  many-flowered  spike  of 
distichous  flowers,  the  tubular  portion  of 
which  is  slender  at  the  base,  and  triangu- 
larly gibbous  about  the  middle  the  limb 
l)eing  bright  scarlet.  The  flowers  appear  to 
be  long  tubular,  with  a  i>alr  of  expanded 
wings.  A.  Cunouia,  another  well-known 
species,  has  the  flowers  scarlet,  yellow 
towards  the  base  of  the  tube,  and  arranged 
in  a  second  manner,  instead  of  being 
distichous  on  the  spike.  There  are  a  few 
other  species,  all  South  African.    [T.  M.] 

Ain^OPTERTJS.  Under  this  name  are 
comprised  certain  plants  belonging  to  the 
order FacdntaoeoB.  Their  prominent  charac- 
ters are  a  calyx  tube  provided  with  five 
wings,  a  corolla  with  a  tube  similarly 
winged,  and  ten  stamens,  united  together 
into  a  membranous  tube.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ANTHOPTOSIS.  Most  flowers  are  mere 
temporary  organs,  which,  when  they  have 
performed  their  functions,  are  destined  to 
fidl.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  flowers 
lall  before  impregnation  has  taken  place, 
1  or  shortly  after.  Involving  with  them  the 
pistil,  and  so  inducing  sterility.  This  may 
vise  from  various  causes,  as  excess  or 
want  of  proper  moisture,  but  more  fre- 
quently from  late  frosts  or  cold  winds, 
^e  disease  amongst  grapes  known  by 
the  name  of  •  coulure,'  is  of  this  descrip- 
Mon.  This,  however,  arises  frequently 
from  poverty  of  sap,  and  may  be  prevented 


by  ringing,  provided  the  weather  be  not 
very  unfavourable.  In  many  instances 
the  fall  of  the  flower  naturally  follows 
impregnation,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
disease ;  indeed,  the  time  of  Its  fall  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  process  of  fertilisation, 
for  even  in  cases  where  the  flowers  natu- 
rally fade  very  rapidly,  their  duration  may 
be  prolonged  by  preventing  the  access  of 
pollen  to  the  style.  [M.  J.  B.] 


The  yellow  colour- 


ANTHOXANTHINB. 
ing  matter  of  plants. 

ANTHOXANTHUM.  A  genus  of  grrasses 
of  the  tribe  Phalaridea.  The  few  species 
which  belong  to  the  genus  are  all  from 
temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  and  there  is 
only  one  British,  namely,  the  sweet-scented 
Temal  grass,  A.  odoratutn.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  its  allies  by  having  mem- 
branous, awnless  glumes,  compressed  and 
connate  below  ;  pales,  one  to  each  flower, 
bearing  an  awn  on  its  back  part.  This 
grass  is  rather  remarkable  botanically,  by 
having  flowers  diandrous,  i.  e.  with  two 
stamens  to  each,  three  being  the  normal 
number  in  grasses;  hence,  in  accordance 
with  the  Liunaean  system,  it  Is  included  in 
a  dillerent  class  from  most  of  the  other 
grasses.  It  forms  a  large  proportion  of 
many  meadows  and  pastures,  but  is  not 
considered  a  flrst-class  species,  having  a 
less  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  and 
more  mucilage  than  some  other  kinds  In 
its  composition.  The  peculiar  odour  which 
well-saved  new  hay  gives  out.  Is  supposed 
to  be  principally  emitted  from  this  grass, 
hence  the  English  name.  [D.  M.] 

The  fragrant  resinous  principle  which 
occurs  in  this  grrass.  and  Is  called  coitr 
marin,  is  a  widely-diifused  natural  per- 
fume, being  found,  according  to  Professor 
Johnstone,  in  the  Tonka  Bean  {Dipterix 
odorata),  the  Faham  Tea-plant  of  the  Mau- 
ritius (Angrcpcum  fragrans),  the  common 
Sweet  Woodruff  iAaperula  odorata),  the 
Sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass  (Anthoxanthvm 
odoratum),  the  common  Melllot  (Melilotus 
offlcinalis),  and  the  blue,  or  Swiss  Melllot 
iMelilottu  ccprulea).  *  It  Is  the  same  odour,' 
he  continues,  'therefore,  which  grlves 
fragrance  to  the  Tonka  Bean,  to  the 
Faham  Tea  of  the  Mauritius,  to  our  Melllot 
Trefoil,  and  to  sweet-smelling  hay-flelds. 
In  Switzerland  the  blue  Melllot  Is  mixed 
with  particular  kinds  of  scented  cheese, 
and  the  coumarln  it  contains  gives  to  that 
of  Schabzleger  Its  peculiar  well-known 
odour.*  The  vapour  of  coumarln  is  stated 
to  act  powerfully  on  the  brain;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  hay  fever,  to  which 
many  susceptible  people  are  liable,  may  be 
owing  to  the  presence  of  this  substance  In 
unusual  quantities  during  the  period  of 
haymaking.  [T.  M.] 

ANTHRISCTTS.  A  genus  of  umbellifer- 
ons  plants,  with  thin,  flnely-dlvlded  leaves, 
and  small,  inconspicuous  white  flowers, 
arranged  in  umbels.  Two  species  only  are 
cultivated— the  Chervil,  A.  CerefoUum,  for 
flavouring  salads,  Ac,  and  the  Parsnip 
Chervil,  A.  buOwnw,  for  Its  roots  as  a  veget- 
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almost  seaeile  anthers.   It  is  prolMible  that, 
'  irfaen  cbe  other  species  are  more  carefaily 
examined,  no  foundation  will  be  found  for 
tbe  eeparation  of  ApaXanthe.  [W.  C] 

APARGIA.  This  name  Is  naed  in  some 
togiisb  books  for  one  or  two  species  of 
Hawkbit,  LeoTttodont  called  A.  hispida  and 
A.  aittwnmilis,  the  latter  of  which  is  some- 
times referred  to  Oporina.  (T.  MJ 

APATURIA.  Terrestrial  leafless  orchids, 
from  the  continent  of  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Gbina.  They  are  of  no  interest,  their  pallid 
flowers  hanglner  down  from  the  side  of  a 
rather  Ions  apike.  One  of  the  marks  by 
which  they  are  most  easily  known  is  hav- 
ing, along  w^ith  a  structure  similar  to  that 
ot  Bietia,  stems  covered  by  thin  mem- 
branous scales. 

APEIBA.      A  genus  of  the  lime-tree 
family,    TUiacetB,  containing  twelve  spe- 
cies.   They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  altei^ 
nate,  stalked,  entire  or  serrate  ieaves.which 
are  covered  on  both  surfaces  with  starry 
pubescence,  and  having  at  the  base  of  their 
footstalk  two  stipules,  which  fall  early. 
The  peduncles  are  terminal  and  opposite 
the   leaves,    much-branched    and    many- 
flowered  ;  the  flowers  yellow  or  grreenish, 
interspersed  with  bracteas.    Their  fruits 
are  woody,  roundish,  and  often  covered 
with  tubercules,  or  stiff  prickles.    The  spe- 
cies are  found  in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Southern  tropical  America.  The  fibrous 
bark  of  A.  Petoumo  is  known  in  Panama  as 
Cortega,  and  is  used  for  making  cordage, 
being  strong,   tough,  and  distinguished 
from  other  indigenous  fibres  by  its  white- 
ness. The  wood  of  A.  Tibourbou  being  light 
and  soft,  is  used  in  Brazil  for  making  the  ; 
rafi-boats  called  jangadas.     Its  fruit,  in  ; 
size  and  appearance,  is  much  like  that  of 
the  Spanish  chestnut.    A  aspera  has  a  flat- 
tened circular  fruit,  with  rough  points, 
resembling  the   cup  of  an  acorn,  only 
closed  at  the  top.  {A..  A.  &] 

APERA.  A  genus  of  grasses  of  the  tribe 
AgrostidetB.  As  defined  by  Adanson  and 
Beauvols,  a  few  species  only  are  referable 
to  this  genus,  which  in  more  modem 
works  will  be  f  omid  described  under  the 
genera  Agrostis,  MvMenbergiat  and  VvJlpia. 
The  principal  characters  depended  on  to 
separate  it  from  Agrostis  are  the  lower 
glume  being  smaller  than  the  upper,  and 
the  presence  of  a  rudimentary  second 
floret,  beside  the  perfect  floret.  The  Bri- 
tish species,  Apera  Spicorventi,  Wind-Bent 
Grass,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  English 
Rrasses,  the  light  feathery  panicles  of  in- 
floreseuce,  with  the  long  awns  attached  to 
the  glumes,  seldom  failing  to  attract  atten- 
tion from  even  those  who  are  little  in  the 
habit  of  observing  plants.  Although  of  small 
importance  as  an  agricultural  species,  it  is 
valued  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which 
remain  long  on  the  rachis,  and  form  a 
handsome  drawing-room  ornament,  even  i 
in  their  natural  state,  but  particularly  so 
when  dyed  crimson,  green,  or  any  other 
bright  colour.  [D.  MJ 


APETALON.  A  minute  leafless  orchid, 
found  beneath  the  shade  of  Bamboos  in 
Coorg. 

APETALOUS.  Having  no  petals.  Also 
extended  to  plants  that  have  neither  calyx 
nor  corolla. 

APHANE8.    A  synonym  alAlchemUUL 

APHANOSTEPHUS.  A  genus  of  the 
composite  family,  numbering  three  spe- 
cies, which  are  found  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  They  are  related  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  daisy  {BellU),  from  which  they  differ 
in  the  presence  of  a  pappus  to  the  achenes, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Australian  genus 
Brachyeome,  from  which  the  rounded  and 
striate,  instead  of  flattened,  achenes  at 
once  distinguish  them.  They  are  much- 
branched  annual  plants,  six  inches  to  a 
foot  high,  having  linear  or  spathulate, 
toothed  or  entire,  more  or  less  hoary 
leaves,  and  slender  twigs,  terminating  in 
a  single  stalked  flower-head  about  half  an 
inch  across^  the  rays  pink  or  white,  the 
disc  yellow.  A  ramosissimna—caileA  also 
Egletes  rafiuwi««ima  —  is  quite  a  pretty 
plant  in  cultivation,  producing  a  great 
abundance  of  fioweivheads,  with  white 
rays,  tinged  with  pink  underneath ;  and 
it  lasts  through  the  summer.     [A.  A.  B.]    ' 

AFHELANDRA.  This  name  is  applied 
.in  consequence  of  the  flowers  of  the  plants 
of  this  genus  having  one-celled  anthers. 
They  are  small  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical 
America.  The  inflorescence  consists  of 
four-sided  spikes,  with  slightly  mem- 
branous bracts,  handsome  reddish  or  scar- 
let flowers,  with  a  gaping  two-lipped 
corolla,  the  lower  lip  divided  into  three 
lobes,  the  central  one  of  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  lateral  ones;  the  stamens 
are  four  in  number,  one  pair  longer  than 
the  other  (didynamous),  the  anthers  one- 
celled  ;  the  capsule  is  sessile  roundish,  two- 
celled,  each  cell  containing  two  compressed 
seeds.  A.  cristata  is  a  remarkably  hand- 
some stove  plant,  with  fine  ovate  pointed 
leaves,  and  sho'V^  spikes  of  blossom.  It 
was  formerly  referred  to  the  genua  Jua- 
ticia,  and  belongs  to  the  order  Acanthacete. 
A.  aurantiaca  is  scarcely  less  handsome 
than  the  other.  [M.  T.  M.] 

APHELEXISi  A  genus  of  Madagascar 
plants,  belonging  to  the  composite  family 
iCompo^toe),  having  much  resemblance 
to  the  everlasting  flowers  {Helichryaum), 
and  differing  from  these  chiefly  in  the 
hairs  of  the  pappus.  Five  species  are 
known,  all  of  them  having  very  small 
leaves,  which  are  closely  pressed  to  the 
stem,  like  those  of  the  club-moss.  The 
flower-heads  are  either  large,  solitary,  and 
of  a  pink  colour,  or  small,  yellow,  and  two 
or  three  together  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  The  plants  known  in  gardens 
as  Aphelexit,  and  so  commonly  cultivated 
in  greenhouses,  are  natives  of  the  Cape, 
not  of  Madagascar,  and  are  generally  placed 
in  the  genus  Helipterum.  [A.  A.  B.J 

APHBLIA.    A  genus  of  Deavatadaeeas, 
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consisting  ot  a  small  sedge-Ilke  plant,  A. 
cyperoidea,  from  the  southern  shores  of 
Kew  Holland,  which  grows  in  small  tufts, 
with  short  thread-like  leaves  and  naked 
stems,  a  few  inches  high,  at  the  top  of 
which  are  short  two-ranked  spikes  of 
glumaceous  flowers,  the  lower  glumes  fre- 
quently empty ;  the  outer  glume  of  each 
flower  is  much  acuminate,  the  upper  glume 
shorter,  hispid  at  the  base.  [J.  T.  SO 

APHLOIA.  A  genus  of  the  Flae<mrtia 
family,  containing  but  few  species.  They 
are  small  trees,  with  much-cut,  serrate,  or 
entire  alternate  leaves,  and  axillary,  soli- 
twy.  or  fascicled  flowers,  without  petals. 
From  all  the  allied  genera,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  single  one-sided  pla- 
cental line,  to  which  the  ovules  are 
attached.  They  are  natives  of  Madagas- 
car or  the  Mauritius,  some  of  them  varying 
much  in  their  foliage,  entire  or  pinnatifid 
leaves  being  found  on  the  same  plant.  A. 
tA^^/'ormu  has  an  emetic  bark.    CA.A.B.] 

APHTLLA    A  name  applied  to  that 
portion  of  cryptogamic  plants  compre- ; 
hended  under  the  tenn  Thallogens,  in  con- 1 
sequence  of  the  greater  part  of  them  being 
destitute  of  such  modifications  of  leaves  , 
as  occur  in  mosses,  ferns,  &c    Some  sea- ' 
weeds,  or    Algce,  indeed,  have    leaf -like , 
organs,  but  these  differ  In  many  respects  ' 
from  leaves,  and  are  mere  expansions  of 
the  common  stem.  [M.  J.  B.] 

APHYLLANTHE8.  A  genus  of  LUiacece, 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  found  in 
the  South  of  Europe.  It  is  a  perennial, 
slender,  rush-like  herb,  leafless,  the  scapes 
having  membranous  sheaths  at  the  base, 
like  those  of  the  rush.and  being  terminated 
by  a  small  head  of  fugacious  blue  flowers. 
The  perianth  is  six-parted,  spreading  at 
the  apex,  connivent  Into  a  short  tube 
at  the  base ;  six  stamens,  with  thread-like 
filaments,  are  inserted  above  the  base  of 
the  perianth;  the  filiform  style  is  termi- 
nated by  a  three-lobed  stigma ;  and  the 
ovary  is  three-celled,  with  a  solitary  basal 
ovule  in  each  celL  The  scapes  appear  like 
grassy  leaves,  but  are  seen  to  be  tipped  by 
the  glumaceous  scales  which  protect  the 
blossom-buds.  [T.  M.] 

APl\CEM(UmbeUiferce,Ufnbeaifer8).  Un- 
der this  name  is  collected  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  plants  inhabiting  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  northern  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  woods,  bogs,  marshes,  and 
dry  places.  As  we  approach  the  equator 
they  become  less  and  less  known,  and 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  are  compa- 
ratively rare.  They  all  have  a  double  — 
dldymous— inferior  ovary,  separating  when 
ripe  into  two  similar  parts,  vulgarly  called 
seeds,  surmounted  by  a  superior  calyx, 
which  is  generally  scarcely,  and  often 
not  at  all  observable ;  five  separate  petals ; 
five  Intervening  epigynous  stamens ;  and 
two  styles  proceeding  from  what  Is  not  very 
correctly  termed  a  double  epigynous  disk, 
''hemlock,  carrot,  parsley,  and  parsnip  are 

niliar  examples.     Although  the  order 


numbers  at  least   1,600  species,  divided 
among  nearly  800  genera,  not  a  tree  la 
known  among   them;    a  very  few   only 
attaining  the  condition  of  woody  bushes. 
Many  are  important  as  producing  articles 
of    food;    many  are  poisons;  most  are 
merely  unimportant  weeds ;  a  few,  like 
Aatrantia,  are  furnished  with  gay  colours, 
and  thus  become  objects  of  decoration. 
One  of  them,  Bolax  QlebariOt  forms  huge 
tussocks  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  resemb- 
ling ha^'cocks.     Of  the  harmless  species, 
in  which,  with  a  little  aroma,  there  is  no 
considerable   quantity   of    acrid   watery 
matter  or  gum-resinous  secretion,  must  be 
more  parti culariy  named  celery,  fennel, 
samphire,  parsley,  and  the  roots  of    the 
carrot,  parsnip,  and  sklrret  {Slum  Siaarum). 
The  root  of  Eryngium  campestre  axidmari- 
timum,  vulgarly  called  Bryngo,  is  sweet, 
aromatic,  and  tonic.    The  aromatic  roots 
of    Meum  athamanticum  and   Mutellina 
form  an  ingredient  in    Venice  treacle. 
Angelica  root,  belonging  to  Archangelica 
offlcmalis,  is  fragrant,  sweet  when  first 
tasted,  but  leaving  a  glowing  heat  in  the 
mouth.    Others  are  gum-resinous,  as  the 
species  of  Feruia,  yielding  Asaf oetida,  the 
fetid  odour  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  sulphur  in  combination  with  a 
peculiar  essential  olL     For  aromatic  and 
carminative  fruits,  the  most  celebrated 
are  anise  iPimpinella  Anisum),  dill  iAne- 
thum  graveolens),  caraway  {Carum  Carui), 
and  coriander  {Coriaudrum  sativum).    Be- 
sides these,  great  numbers  of  less  note 
are  also  employed  for  the  same  reason,  the 
chief  of  which   are  the  ajwains  or  ajo- 
wains  of  India  (species  of  i%i/cAoti«),  bone- 
wort  (iSuon  Amomum),  whose  fruits  smell 
of  bugs,  and  cummin  (Cuminum  Cynii- 
num),  now  only  used  in  veterinary  practice. 
Among  poisons,  hemlock  {Ckmium  macula^ 
turn)  holds  the  first  place.  Anthriseus  vul- 
garia  and  aylvestris  are  not  so  dangerous. 
.^huaa  Cynapiumt  (Enanthe  crocata,   CE. 
PheUandrium,  Oicuta  maculata,  and  C.  vi- 
rosa  are  other  fatal  species.  See  Plate  16. 

APICRA.  A  division  of  the  genus  Aloe, 
sometimes  regarded  as  distinct,  and  com- 
prising, along  with  Haworthia,  a  group  of 
species  of  very  different  aspect  from  the 
great  cylindrical  or  tubular-fiowered  aloes 
more  commonly  associated  with  the  name. 
The  present  are  dwarf  or  acaulescent 
plants,  with  very  crowded  leaves  and  slen- 
der flower-scapes,  bearing  erect  greenish- 
white  flowers,  which  consist  in  the  Apicra 
series  of  a  regular  cylindrical  perianth, 
having  short,  spreading,  conformable  limb 
segments.  A  considerable  group  of  species 
is  referred  hither.  [T.  M J 

APICULATE.  Terminating  abruptly  in 
a  little  point. 

APIOS.  An  elegant  climbing  plant  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  LeffuminoscBt 
having  pinnate  leaves,  with  a  terminal  leaf- 
let, and  lateral- clusters  of  brownish-purple 
sweet-scented  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Oaro- 
lina,on  the  mountains,in  hedge8,and  amon^ 
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busbes.  In  this  country  It  grows  freely  In 
common  garden  soil,  and  Is  easily  Increased 
1)7  tubers.  It  requires  to  be  supported  like 
peiB.  The  tubers,  though  small,  are  nume- 
roos,  farinaceous,  and  eatable.    [C.  A.  J.] 

APIOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  Piatiacea, 
eontaining  a  singrle  species,  a  native  of  the 
marBbes  of  Cuba.  The  genus  has  been 
aepv^ated  from  IHstia,  with  which  it  agrees, 
except  that  its  spadix  ia  continued  beyond 
the  vhori  of  stamens,  and  its  seeds  are 
Bmooth,  [W.  CO 

APIUM.  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants 
eonsistlng  of  but  few  species,  one  of  which 
to  tiie  well-known  Celery,  A.  graveolens ; 
and  the  other  the  common  Parsley,  A.  Petro- 
M{ts«nt,  which  occupies  a  spot  in  almost 
erery  garden. 

The  Celerj',  in  it^  wild  state.  Is  found 

In  marshy  places  and  ditches  near  the  sea 

coast  in  various  parts  of  England.    It  Is  a 

bieonial ;  and  as  grown  in  its  native  ditches 

the  whole  plant  has  a  strong  taste  and 

tmeU,  and  is  acrid  and  dangerous  to  eat. 

Bnch,  however,  are  the  wonderful  changes 

effected  by   cultivation,  that  this  rank, 

coarse,  and  more  than  suspicious  plant  has 

,by  degrees  been   trcinsformed  into  the 

sweet,  crisp,  wholesome,  and  most  agree- 

I  able  of   our  cultivated  vegetables.     In 

I  Italy  and  the  Levant,  where  it  is  much 

I  grown,  but  not  blanched,  the  green  leaves 

\  and  Ktalks  are  used  as  an  Ingredient  in 

I  soups.     In  this  country  they  are  always 

I  blanched  and  used   raw  as  a  salad,  or 

,  dressed  as  a  dinner  vegetable.    They  are 

i  also  sometimes  made  into  an  agreeable 

conserve.   There  are  two  kinds  of  Celery  j 

I  the  red  and  white-stalked,  of   both  of 

.  which  there  are  many  Bul>-varietles.    The 

(  seeds,  when  bruised  and  tied  into  a  bag, 

lonnan  excellent  substitute  for  flavouring 

aonpswhen  Celery  cannot  be  procured. 

Celerlac  or  turnip-rooted  Celery,  is  a 
yuriety  of  the  preceding,  obtained  by  cul- 
ttvation.  it  is  very  seldom  grown  in  this 
eonntry ;  but  in  France,  and  more  especially 
in  Germany,  it  is  commonly  employed  as  a 
vegetable,  and  Is  considered  hardier  than 
yelery,  and  capable  of  being  preserved 
jor  use  much  later  in  spring.  It  is  excel- 
lent for  soups.  In  which  slices  of  it  are 
jseo  as  ingredients,  and  readily  impart 
theh- flavour.  With  the  Germans  it  is  also 
*«wourtte  salad :  the  roots  being  prepared 
°7  boiling  until  a  fork  will  pass  readily 
through  them,  and  whei;i  cold  eaten  with 
oljand  vinegar. 

j^»r8ley,  which  is  sometimes  c^led  Pe- 
^M«»nitTO  aativum,  is  a  hardy  biennial 
w*^t ;  and  although  so  common  as  to  be 
2**^»8ed  In  some  parts  of  England  and 
^cotund,  was  originally  Introduced  from 
°*Wi^&,  of  which  it  is  a  native,  in  1548. 
1^18  a  well-known  seasoning  herb,  and  4s 
™  constant  demand  throughout  the  year 
™r  a  variety  of  culinary  purposes,  such  as 
\\»uce8,  soups,  &C.,  and  for  garnishing 
^oug  dishes.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks 
5"  Romans,  Parsley  always  formed  a  part 
^  their  festive  garlands,  on  account  of 
retaining  its  colour  so  long;  and  Pliny 


states  that  In  his  time  there  was  not  a 
salad  or  sauce  presented  at  table  without 
it.  The  ancients  supposed  that  its  grateful 
smell  absorljed  the  inebriating  fumes  of 
wine,  and  by  that  means  prevented  intoxi- 
cation ;  but  however  this  may  be,  we 
believe  nothing  is  more  effectual  than 
the  eating  a  leaf  or  two  of  Parsley  to  take 
off  the  smell  and  prevent  the  after-taste  of 
any  dish  that  has  been  strongly  flavoured 
with  onions.  In  Cornwall  it  is  much 
esteemed  and  largely  used  in  parsley  pies, 
which  are  peculiar  to  that  part  of  England. 
If  dried  and  presen-ed  in  bottles  from 
which  the  air  is  excluded,  it  will  retain  its 
flavour  for  a  long  time,  and  be  found 
extremely  useful  for  seasoning  omelets 
and  similar  dishes.  The  curled-leaved 
Parsley  is  always  preferred  for  use  as 
being  more  ornamental  than  the  common 
sort,  of  which  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
variety  obtained  and  continued  by  careful 
cultivation. 

Hamburgh  Parsley,  A.  Petroaelinum  var. 
fiuiformis,  is  a  variety  of  the  preceding, 
and  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  grown  for  the  sake  of  its 
long  spindle-shaped  roots,  which  are 
dressed  and  served  at  table  as  a  separate 
dish  like  those  of  the  parsnip.  [W.  B.B.] 

APLECTRUM.  A  genus  of  melasto- 
maceous  shrubs,  from  the  Moluccas,  with 
opposite,  stalked,  elllptlcal-oblong,  entire, 
flve-ribbed  leaves,  and  flowers  in  axillary 
and  terminal  panicles,  with  four  petals 
and  eight  stamens ;  fruit,  a  sub-globose 
berry.         ^  [J.  T.  8.] 

APLECTRUM  hyemale  belongs  to  a  dis- 
tinct race  from  the  foregoing.  This  plant, 
which  bears  in  the  United  States  the 
names  of  Putty-root  and  Adam-and-Eve, 
is  a  terrestrial  orchid,  allied  to  the  genus 
CoraUorhiza,  and  inhabiting  woods  in  rich 
mould,but  rare.  It  forms  tubers  an  Inch  in 
diameter,  and  scapes  a  foot  high,  bearing 
a  few  dingy  green  flowers.  Owing  to  its 
tubers  containing  a  large  quantity  of  very 
adhesive  mucilage,  which  is  employed  in 
mending  broken  porcelain,  it  has  gained 
in  the  United  States  the  name  of  Putty- 
root.  The  solitary  leaf  is  broad  and  ribbed, 
like  that  of  a  Veratrum. 

APLOCARTA.  A  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can scrubby  shrubs,  of  the  order  Nolana- 
eeee,  with  fleshy  leaves,  separated  from 
Nolana  on  account  of  the  flve  ovaries 
being  free,  and  tlie  fruit  of  flve  separate 
nuts.  [J.  T.  S.] 

APLOPHTLLUM.  The  plants  consti- 
tuting this  genus  of  the  rue  family  {Bu- 
tac€eB)aTe  perennials  or  small  shrubs,  with 
simple,  alternate,  dotted  leaves,  no  stipules, 
and  bearing  y ell ow  or  white  flowers  in  pan- 
icled  cymes.  They  are  distinguished  from 
rue  (Ruta)  by  their  simple,  undivided  leaves, 
whence  also  they  derive  their  name,  as 
well  as  by  the  parts  of  the  flower  being  ar- 
ranged in  flves,  not  in  fours.  They  are  na- 
tives of  S.  Europe,  etc.  [M.  T.  M.] 

APLOTAXIS.     A  genus  of  the  compo- 
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Bite  famllj  (OompotUa),  chiefly  found 
In  tbe  alpine  and  temperate  reerions  of 
the  Himalayas,  one  only  being  known  in 
Siberia.  Upwards  of  twenty  species  are 
recorded.  They  are  herbs  from  one  inch  to 
three  feet  in  height,  varying  much  in  ap- 
pearance, those  growing  in  the  high  alpine 
regions  being  very  dwarf,  the  taller  spe- 
cies being  found  at  much  lower  eleva- 
tions, and  some  of  them  not  unlike  bur- 
docks, but  the  scales  of  their  involucres 
are  not  hooked,  as  in  that  genus.  The  hairs 
of  the  pappus  being  in  a  single  series, 
give  rise  to  the  name  of  the  genus.  A.  gotsy- 
pina  is  found  in  Kumaon,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  16,000  to  18,000  feet.  The  plant,  alto- 
gether not  higher  than  two  or  four  inches, 
has  its  leaves  densely  clothed  with  long 
cottony  hairs,  which  form  an  admirable 
covering  to  protect  it  from  the  cold  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  A.  Lappa,  the  root  of 
which  is  the  Costus  of  the  ancients,  is 
found  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  Cash- 
mere "Valley,  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  to  9,000 
feet.  It  is  a  gregarious  herb,  six  to  seven 
feet  high,  with  an  annual  stem  and  peren- 
nial root,  which  is  thick  and  aromatic.  The 
leaves  lyrate-plnnatifld,  and  about  two  feet 
long.  The  flower-heads  two  to  three,  ses- 
sile, and  the  florets  of  a  purple  colour.  Dr. 
Falconer  (from  whose  account  the  follow- 
ing is  abridged)  described  the  plant  under 
the  name  of  Aiuiklandia  Costus.  In  Gash- 
mere  the  plant  is  called  Koot,  in  Bengal 
Putchuk,  and  the  Arabic  name  is  Koost. 
It  is  gathered  largely,  the  greater  portion 
being  laden  on  bullocks,  sent  through  the 
Punjab  to  Bombay,  and  there  shipped  for 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian.  Gulf,  and  China. 
A  portion  of  it  finds  its  way  to  Calcutta, 
through  Hindostan.  The  roots  are  dug  up 
in  September  and  October,  cut  into  pieces, 
two  to  six  inches  long,  and  exported  with- 
out further  preparation.  The  quantity 
collected  amounts  to  about  200,000  lbs.  per 
annum  ;  the  cost  of  collecting  and  trans- 
port to  a  mercantile  depdt  in  Cashmere  is 
said  to  be  2s.id.  per  cwt.,  but  when  it  reaches 
Canton  it  is  sold  for  47«.  5d.  per  cwt.  The 
root  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  an  aphro- 
disiac, and  for  burning  as  incense  in  their 
temples.  In  Cashmere  the  root  is  only  em- 
ployed for  protecting  bales  of  shawls  from 
the  attacks  of  moths ;  and  the  stems  of  the 
plants  are  suspended  from  the  necks  of 
children,  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  [A.  A.  R] 

APOCARPOUS.    Having  the  carpels,  or 
at  least  their  styles,  disunited. 

APOCYN    GOBE-MOUCHB.     Vr.     Apo- 
cynwn  androscBmi/olium. 

APOCYNACEiE.  iGontorUs,  Vineea,  Apo- 
eynecB,  Dogbanes.)  A  natural  order  of  corol- 
lifloral  exogens.with  a  superior  ovary,  free 
epipetalouB  stamens,  a  pulley-shaped  (troch- 
lear) stigma,  and  unequal-sided  lobes  of 
the  corolla,  on  which  last  account  LinnsBus 
called  them  cont  orted,  or  twisted-flowered 
plants,  the  corolla  having  some  resen 
blance  to  a  Catharine-wheel  flrework  in 
motion.  Most  of  the  species  Inhabit  tro- 
pical countries  ;  the  northern  forms  are 


the  Vinea,  or  Periwinkle,  Nerium,  or 
Oleander,  and  a  few  more.  In  general  tlie 
species  form  a  poisonous,  acrid,  znlljEy 
secretion,  which  renders  them  dangerous  ; 
but  others  are  mild  enough  In  their  action 
to  be  useful  In  medicine,  and  in  a  few  cases 
the  milk  is  bland  enough  to  form  a  palat- 
able beverage.  Some  yield  the  gum-elastf  c 
Caoutchouc  (see  Vahea);  while  some 
Hancomias  and  Carissat  produce  an  eat- 
able, and,  as  travellers  say,  a  pleasant 
fruit.  See  Takohinia,  Tabern^sbcoit- 
TANA,  Hakcoknia,  &C.  The  commoner 
forms  In  cultivation  are  those  of  jA.lla- 
manda,  Parsonsia,  Vinca,  and  TabemcBmon- 
tana.  About  600  species  are  known,  dis- 
tributed through  about  100  genera. 


APOOTNUM.    A  genus  of  Apocynaceas, 
containing  four  species  of  perennial  herl)s, 
with  upright  branching  stems,  opposite, 
mucronate-pointed  leaves,  a  tough  fibrous 
bark,  and   small,  pale,  and   terminal    or 
axillary  flowers  on  short  pedicels.     Tlie 
calyx  is  five-parted,  and  the  6orolIa  cam- 
panulate,  five-cleft,  bearing  five  triangular 
scales  in  the  throat  opposite  the   lobes. 
The  five  stamens,  inserted  on  the  very  base 
of  the  corolla,  have  the  filaments  flat  and 
shorter  than   the  arrow-shaped  anthers, 
which   converge  around  the  ovoid    ob- 
scurely two-lobed  stigma,  and  slightly  ad- 
here to  It  by  their  Inner  face.    The  fru.lt 
consists  of  two  long,  slender  and   coria^ 
ceous  follicles,  containing  numerous  ovoid 
seeds,  comose,  with  a  long  tuft  of  silky 
down  at  the  apex.    From  the  fibrous  bark 
of  A.  cannabinum  (commonly  called  Indian 
Hemp),  and   hyperioifoUum,  the   Indians 
prepare  a  substitute  for  hemp,  of  which 
they  make  twine,  bags,  fishing-nets,  and 
lines,  as  well  as  linen  for  their  own  use.  The 
members  of  the  genus  aflord  by  incision  a 
milky    juice,    which,    when    sufficiently- 
dried,  exhibits  the  properties  of   Indla- 
rublier. 

A.  androscBmifolium,  the  Ply  Trap    of 
North  America,  is  cultivated  as  an  object 
of  curiosity  in  this  country.  The  five  scales 
In  the  throat  of  the  corolla  of  this  plant  se- 
crete a  sweet  liquid,  which  attracts  flies 
and  other  insects  to  settle  on  them  ;  the 
scales  are  endowed  with  a  peculiar  Irrita- 
bility, the  cause  of  which  has  not  been 
accurately  determined,  but  which  causes 
them  to  bend  inwards  towards  the  centre 
of  the  flower,  when  touched,  and  to  retain 
the  unlucky  flies  as  prisoners.    Numbers 
of  dead  flies  may  be  seen  In  the  several 
flowers  of  this  plant:  the  movement  of 
the  scales  probably  serves  to  scatter  the 
pollen  on  tjie  stigma.    These  plants  are 
more  or  less  poisonous  and  acild,   and 
produce  emetic  and   diaphoretic  effects. 
They  are  widely  distributed  over  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and  a 
few  are  in  cultivation,  but  possess  no  great 
beauty.  [M.  t.  MJ 

APODANTHES.  One  of  the  genera  of 
RajgUsiacecB,  characterised  by  unisexual 
flowers,  a  four-cleft  calyx,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  two  bracts,  petals  Inserted 
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on  the  orary.  The  male  flowers  are  not 
!  known ;  the  female  flowers  bave  a  haU- 
niperior  ovary  which,  when  mature,  be- 
comes a  fl^hy  fruit  with  a  four-cornered 
I  earity,  containingr  several  seeds  with  a 
kud-pitted  cohering.  The  plants  are  na- 
dves  of  Guiana.  [M.  T.  M.] 

A?ODYTES.  A  genus  of  Olacaeecs,  con- 
taining a  single  species  from  Port  Natal, 
Sooth  Africa.  It  is  a  tree  or  shrub,  with 
alternate,  exstlpulate,  petiolate,  and  en- 
tire leaves.  The  flowers  are  In  loosely- 
Inuiched  terminal  racemes.  The  calyx  is 
small,  flve-toottaed,  and  persistent.  The 
corolla  consists  of  five  oblong  linear  petals, 
rising  from  the  receptacle.  The  stamens 
are  &ve  in  number,  alternating  with  the 
petals,and,by  thin  dilated  fllament8,tmiting 
the  petals  together  through  two-thirds  of 
tfaeir  length.  The  ovary  is  free  and  unilo- 
cular, with  two  ovules.  The  style  is  ex- 
centric,  and  kneed  at  the  base ;  the  stigrma 
I  is  minute.    The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  one-celled, 

I  and  one-seeded  by  abortion,  of  a  pecu- 
liar kidney  shape,  with  a  fleshy  protu- 
i)erance  from  the  hollow  side.       [W.  C] 

APONOGBTON.  A  genus  of  aquatic 
plants  belonging  to  the  Juncaginaeece, 
ind  remarkable  for  producing  its  flowers  in 
conjugate  or  binate  spikes  at  the  ends  of 
tbe  flower  scapes.  The  flowers  consist  of 
several  (six  to  eighteen)  stamens  with 
snbulate  fllaments,  and  arc  destitute  of 
Iwth  calyx  and  corolla,  the  conspicuous 
part  of  the  inflorescence  being  a  double 
row  of  large  white  bracts,  at  the  1)ase  of 
which  the  minute  apetalous  flowers  are 
seated.  A.  distachyon^  a  very  handsome, 
<lellciously  fragrant  water-plant,  a  great 
favourite  in  gardens,  has  been  well  figured 
and  described  from,  vigorous,  well-deve- 
loped specimens  In  Paxter^a  Flower  Garden 
(il.  t.  43)  by  Dr.  Ltndley,  who  writes :— *  In 
appearance  it  resembles  a  pondweed  (Pota- 
iiiogetonnatans)y  except  that  it  is  of  a  clear 

jj  green  colour  without  any  tinge  of  brown. 

M  Its  bulb  or  corra  is  described  as  being  as 

II  large  as  a  hen's  egg.      The  leaves   float 
(  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  are  oblong, 

about  eighteen    inches  long  when  full 

grown,  flat,  and  have  three  distinct  veins 

running  parallel  with  the  main  rib.    When 

young  their  sides  are  rolled  inwards.    The 

flowers  are  placed  on  a  forked  inflorescence, 

originally  included  within  a  taper-pointed 

calyptrate  spathe  (cap),  which  is  forced  off 

w  they  advance  in  size.  When  fully  formed 

each  fork  of  the  Inflorescence  is  very  pale 

fifreen,  and  is  bordered  by  two  rows  of 

^ge,  ovate-oblong,   obtuse,  ivory-white 

bracts,  in  the  axils  of  which  stand  the 

minute  flowers.     The  latter  are  bisexual, 

Mid  destitute  of  both  calyx  and  corol»a. 

'   Twelve  hypogynous   free   stamens,  "^ith 

tork  purple  anthers,  surround  from  four 

to  six  distinct  carpels,  each  of  which  has  a 

short  ciu^ed  style,  a  simple  minute  stigma, 

^  Mid  six  erect  anatropal  ovules.     After 

flowering  the  bracts  and  inflorescence  grow 

'»pidly,  acquire  a  deep  green  colour,  and 

•opn  resemble  tufts  of    leaves,   among 

vhich  lie  in  abundance  large  membranous 


Indehiscent  beaked  carpels,  containing 
about  four  seeds  each,  and  readily  tearing 
at  the  sides.'  This  species  Is  common  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  bears  the 
name  of  Water  Uintjieii.  The  flowering  tops 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Bnnbury,  sometimes 
used  in  the  colony  both  as  a  pickle  and  as 
a  substitute  for  asparagus.  Martyn  states 
that  the  *  bulbs'  are  eaten  roasted.  There 
are  one  or  two  other  species  from  South 
Africa.  The  Indian  A.  vMnoetaehys  is  now 
referred  to  Spathium.  CT*M.] 

APOO.    (Pr.)    Urtiea. 

APOPHYSI&  A  name  given  to  a  swell- 
ing, often  hollow,  or  of  extremely  loose 
texture,  at  the  base  of  the  capsules  In 
several  mosses.  It  is  developed  extremely 
in  the  natural  order  8plachnei,  where  it 
often  exceeds  in  size  the  true  capsule.  It 
attains  its  maximum  in  Splaehnum  liOeum 
and  rubrwn,  where  it  is  a  most  conspicuous 
object,hangingdown  like  an  umbrella  or  the 
vesicle  of  A«copAora.  In  (Xaipodiuns  almost 
the  whole  of  the  stem  consists  of  apo- 
physis, which  is  confluent  at  once  with  It 
and  the  capsule.  [M.  J.  B.] 

APOROCACTXTS.  A  genus  of  Cactaeea, 
distinguished  from  Ceretis  by  the  elongated 
narrow  tube  of  the  perianth,  and  its 
obliquely  gaping,  somewhat  two-lipped 
limb,  and  also  by  the  graduated  Insertion  of 
the  fewer  stamens,  all  of  whidi  are  ex- 
sorted,  and  the  upper  ones  longer  than  the 
rest.  It  includes  a  few  species  known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Careus.  A. 
Baumannit  sometimes  called  Ceretu  Twe&- 
dieiy  is  a  handsome,  cylindraceous,  erect- 
stemmed  succulent  plant  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  having  a  many-angled  stem,  and 
numerous  rich  orange-crimson,  slender- 
tubed  flowers,  curving  at  the  base  bo  as 
to  be  inserted  obliquely,  and  also  curving 
In  an  opposite  direction  at  the  mouth, 
which  is  slightly  spreading.  A.  fiagellir 
formis,  th  e  Cereua  fiageUiformii  or  CJreeping 
Gereus  of  gardens,  is  a  well-known  plant,, 
with  long,  slender,  pendent  stems,  pro- 
ducing a  profusion  of  narrow  rose-coloured 
flowers,  *  so  b^ijtiful,  and  produced  In  such 
great  plenty,  that  this  may  be  placed  in 
the  first  class  of  exotic  plants*  in  point  of 
ornament.'  It  is  a  native  of  Peru.  [T.  M.] 

APORITM.  A  division  of  the  great 
genus  Dendrobium,  distinguished  by  having 
fleshy  equitant  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
small,  and  have  no  beauty. 

AP08TASIA.  Among  the  forests  of 
Malacca,  Burmah,  and  Assam  are  found  two 
species  of  Endogens,  with  low  stems,  co- 
vered with  grassy  leaves,  and  terminal 
panicles  of  small  yellow  flowers,  which 
throw  an  unexpected  light  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  curious  order  of  orchids.  The 
calyx  and  corolla  consist  each  of  three 
narrow  equal  pieces.  Theanthers— twoor 
three — are  distinct;  the  style  is  perfectly 
free  from  the  stamens,  and  the  ovary  is 
three-celled ;  so  that  the  gynandrous  struc- 
ture of  orchids  wholly  disappears.  Another 
genus  nearly  related  is  NeowiediOf  a  Borneo 
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plant  reaembUng  a  dwarf  palm,  with 
dense  spikes  of  triandrous  flowers,  and  a 
three-winged  ovary,  terminating  in  a  nar- 
row neck. 

APO8TASIA0BL«.  This  is  a  very  small 
group,  bordering  on  the  limits  of  the  vast 
orchidaceous  order,  from  which  it  diflers 
maliUy  in  its  stamens  not  being  gynan- 
drous,  but  distinct  from  each  other  and 
from  the  style.  It  stands  near  the  genua 
Oifpripedium,  some  of  the  reputed  species 
of  which,  now  called  Selenipedium,  have  a 
three-celled  ovary.  The  flowers  of  all  the 
known  species  are  small  and  inconspic- 
uous, while  the  leaves  are  strongly  marked 
by  stout  parallel  larger  veins,  as  in  Owr- 
euligOf  or  any  similarplant. 

AP0STAXI8.  Unusual  disdiarge  of  the 
juices  of  plants.  This  may  arise  merely 
from  an  extreme  abundance  of  fluid,  which 
is  in  consequence  discharged,  as  in  Indian 
shot  or  the  vine,  from  the  point,  or  ser- 
rated top  of  the  leaves.  If,  however,  it  is 
elaborated  sap  which  flows  out,  either 
from  injury  or  weakness  of  the  tissues, 
the  effect  may  be  injurious.  And  this  is 
exactly  the  case  in  what  is  called  gum- 
ming; a  condition  which  may  be  induced 
artiflcially,  by  allowing  water  to  drop  con- 
stantly over  a  branch.  This  always  pro- 
ceeds from  injured  or  diseased  tissues,  and 
is  with  difficulty  arrested  when  once  set 
up,  and,  if  so,  is  the  certain  forerunner 
of  fatal  canker.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the 
tragacanth  plant,  the  gum  is  organised, 
and  is  derired  apparently  from  the  medul- 
lary rays.  In  conifers,  a  flow  of  resin  is 
often  attended  with  the  same  fatal  results 
as  gumming  in  plums  and  other  allied 
plants.  In  this  case  it  seems  to  arise 
generally  from  root-conflnement  and  a  con- 
sequent check  of  circulation.    [M.  J.  B.] 

APOTHBCIA.  The  shields  of  lichens; 
firm  homy  disks  arising  from  a  thallus, 
&G.,  containing  spores. 

APPENDA6B&  Leaves  and  all  their 
modifications  are  appendages  of  the  axis. 
Hairs,  prickles,  &c,  are  appendages  of  the 
part  which  bears  them.  A  name  applied 
to  processes  of  any  kind. 

APPENDIGULA.  A  genus  of  Incon- 
spicuous orchids,  inhabiting  tropical  Asia. 
They  have  long  stems,  clothed  with  ob- 
long distichous  leaves,  bearing  at  the  end 
a  few  green  flowers.  About  twenty  spe- 
cies are  known,  one  only  of  which  has  been 
in  cultivation  in  Europe. 

APPB'TIT.   (Pr.)  Allium  SchCBnopramm. 

APPLE.  PynuMcdtu.  —.ADAM'S.  A 
variety  of  the  Lime,  Cfitnu  Limetta.  — , 
ALLIGATOR.  The  fruit  of  Anona  palua- 
trU.  — ,  BALSAM.  The  fruit  of  Momor- 
dica  Balaamina.  — ,  CHERRY.  The 
Siberian  Crab,  Pyrtta  baecata.  — ,  CUS- 
TARD. The  fruit  of  Anona  reUcukUa; 
also  a  common  name  for  the  family  of 
Anona.  — ,  DEVIL'S.  The  fruit  of  Man- 
dragora  o£flcinalU.  — ,  EGG.  The  fruit  of 
Soktnum    esctUentum.      — ,    ELEPHANT. 


The  fruit  of  Feronia  eHephantutn.  — , 
KANGAROO.  The  fruit  of  Solanum 
ladniaium.  — ,  KAU.  The  name,  in 
South  Africa,  of  a  fruit  supposed  to  be- 
long to  JHospjrnu.  — ,  LOVK  The  fruit 
of  Lpcoperaiewn  esadentum.  — ,  MAD,  or 
JEWS.  The  fruit  of  Solanum  esculentutiK 
— ,  MAMMEK.  The  fruit  of  Mammea 
amerieana.  —,  MANDRAKE.  The  fruit 
of  Mandra{/ora  offldnaUs.  — ,  MAY.  I*o- 
dopJ^/Uum  peUatum.  — ,  MONKEY.  A 
West  Indian  name  for  Clusia  fiava.  — , 
GAEL  A  spongy  excrescence,  formed  on 
the  branches  of  the  oak-tree.  — ,  of  PBRTT. 
The  fruit  of  Nicandra  phyaaloides.  — .  uf 
SODOM.  The  fruit  of  BoUmum  aodomeum. 
—,  OTAHEITE.  The  fruit  of  Spondias 
dulcis.  —,  PERSIAN.  A  name  given  to 
the  peach,  when  first  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope. — ,  PINE.  Ananassa  sabiva.  — , 
PRAIRIE.  PaorcUea  esculenta,  — ,  ROSB. 
The  fruit  of  Eu(fenia  malaccenaia,  E.  aquea, 
E.  Jambos,  and  others.  — ,  STAR.  The 
fruit  of  Chryaophyllum  Cainito.  — ,  THORN. 
Datura  Stramonium,  — ,  WILD  BALSAM. 
Echinoeystis.  lobata. 

APPLE  BERRY.  A  colonial  name  for 
BiUardiera. 

APPLE-TREE,  MALAY.  Eugenia  ma- 
laccensia. 

APPLEWORTS.  An  English  name  pro- 
posed for  the  order  Pomacea. 

APRICOT.  Prunu*  Armeniaca;  tor- 
merly  sometimes  written  Apricock.  — , 
WILD.    Mammea  americana. 

APTANDRACE^.  Out  of  the  genus 
Aptandra,  Mr.  Miers  has  proposed  to 
form  a  natural  order,  bearing  this  name. 
Only  one  species  is  known,  a  tree  with 
alternate  leaves  and  minute  flowers,  a  na- 
tive of  the  banks  of  the  river  Amazon.  It 
is  usually  referred  to  Humiriads.  Its  great 
feature  is  having  anthers  opening  by  re- 
flexed  valves,  as  in  Lauracees. 

APTERIA  setaeea.  An  obscure  North 
American  plant  related  to  Burmannia,  but 
destitute  of  wings  to  the  fruit. 

AQUIPOLIACE^  ilHcinecB,  BoUytoorts). 
The  common  holly-tree   is  the  type   of 
a  small  natural  order  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
with  rotate  monopetalons  flowers,  a  de- 
flnlte  number  of  epipetalous  stamens,  and 
a  fleshy  fruit.     The  species  may  be  said 
to  possess  In   general  emetic  qualities, 
variously  modlfled  in   various  Instances. 
Birdlime  Is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
common  holly,  and  the  beautiful  white 
wood  is  much  esteemed  by  cabinet-makers 
for  Inlaying.  A  decoction  of  Hex  vomitoria, 
called  Black  drink.  Is  used  by  the  Creek 
Indians  at  the  opening  of  their  councils, 
and  it  acts  as  a  mild  emetic.    But  the  most 
celebrated  product  of  the  order  is  Mat6, 
or  Paraguay  tea,  the  dried-  leaves  of  Heac 
paraguayensis :  which  see. 

AQUILARIA.  The  Eagle-wood,  or  Agta- 
lochum  of  the  antlents.  Is  produced  from 
certain  species  of  this  genus :  hence  the 
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name.  The  genus  srlvea  Its  name  to  the 
order  AquUaruicece,  and  is  chKracterized 
17  a  rop-Bhaped  leathery  calyx,  downy  ex- 
ternally, whose  Jlmb  is  divided  into  five 
Email  oblong,  reflexed  segments;  from 
the  throat  of  the  calyx  project  ten  woolly 
scales,  which  adhere  to  the  whole  length 
of  the  interior  of  the  calyx  tube,  and  altei> 
sate  with  the  ten  stamens,  the  filaments  of 
which  alBo  adhere  for  nearly  their  whole 
lenipth  to  the  calyx  tube,  and  are  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  anthers  below  their 
middle.  The  ovary  is  two-celled,  each  cell 
containing  a  single  ovule,  suspended  from 
the  placenta;  these  ovules  are  flat  on  one 
side,  convex  on  the  other,  and  winged,  the 
wii\g  being  prolonged  downwards  into  a 
hom-like  process ;  the  ovary  is  surmounted 
by  a  short  style,  terminated  by  a  large 
round  stigma,  which  Is  depressed  in  the 
centre.  A.  AgaUocftOt  a  large  tree,  inhabiting 
SUhet,  and  provided  with  alternate  famce- 
sbaped  stalked  leaves,  furnishes  an  odo- 
riferoos  wood,  called  Aloes-wood,  or  Eagle- 
vood,  supposed  to  be  the  aloes-wood  of 
Scripture.  The  wood  contains  an  abund- 
ance of  resin,  and  an  essential  oil,  which  is 
separated,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  per- 
ftnne.  The  Orientals  bum  it  in  their  tem- 
ples for  the  sake  of  its  slight  fragrance,  on 
which  account  also  it  was  used  in  the  palace 
of  Napoleon  the  First.  It  has  been  pre- 
scribed in  rheumatic  affections  in  Europe. 
Other  but  inferior  kinds  of  this  wood  are 
said  to  be  furnished  by  species  otAloexy- 
,  Ivm  and  Excoecaria.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I  AQUILARIACE^  (AQV^lariada)  consist 
I  of  fragrant  tropical  Asiatic  tref s,  with 
'  snuill  apetalous  flowers,  resembling  those 
\ot  a  Rhamnue.  Only  ten  species  are 
I  known,  of  which  the  most  Important  is 
the  genus  Aquilaria :  which  see. 

AQUILEGIA  A  genus  of  Ranunetdcuxm, 
'rtdeiy  distributed    over  the  temperate 
!  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.    It  is 
generally  considered  to  consist  of  many 
species,  but  the  authors  of  the  Flora  IruUca 
believe  that  the  greater  number  of  these 
I  are  merely  varieties.    It  is  distinguished 
1  by  the  curious  structure  of  the  flowers, 
I  which  have  five  flat,  elliptical  coloured 
'  sepals,  alternating  with  as  many  spurred 
petals ;  the  spurs  are  very  large,  and  pro- 
'  duced  backwards  into  hollow  tubes,  like 
'  &  cornucopia  with  the  mouth  downward, 
and  are  frequently  curved  round  towards 
the  central  axis  of  the  flower  at  the  ex- 
tremity. The  fruit  consists  of  five  follicles, 
Y^th  numerous    seeds.     In  cultivation, 
doable  varieties  occur,  which  have  a  series 
pf  spurred  petals,  with  the  spurs  included 
In  those  of  the  exterior  ones,  like  a  nest  of 
crucibles.    Stellate  varieties  also  occur, 
which  have  the  petals  flat,  and  destitute  of 
&  spur.   The  flowers  are  drooping,  unless 
A.  parviflora,  which  Iiedebour  describes 
with  the  flowers  perfectly  erect,  be  an 
cxi^ption.  The  five-spurred  petals  with  in- 
corved  heads  have  been  compared  to  five 
dores,  the  sepals  representing  the  wings, 
ud  to  this  the  Bnglish  name  Columbine 
I'eters.   The  leaves  are  temate^  the  root- 


leaves  twice  or  thrice-temate.  A.  tmlffari*, 
the  Common  Columbine,  is  apparently  na- 
tive in  Britain.  It  has  the  flowers  usually 
purplish  blue,  but  in  cultivation  they  vary 
much,  being  dark  purple,  dull  reddish,  or 
white.  A.  alpina  has  much  larger  Hoyresn 
and  shorter  spurs,  and  stamens  hardly  ex- 
ceeding the  petals.  A.  canadenna  has 
scarlet  and  yellow  flowers,  with  very  long 
slender  straight  spurs,  and  very  long  sta- 
mens. The  species  are  quite  hardy  in  the 
open  border.  [J.  T.  SJ 

ABABBTTE.    (Fr.)    Arabia, 

ARABIS.  An  extensive  genus  of  annual 
or  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Orvci/ercBt  and  bearing 
white,  or  (rarely)  purple  flowers.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  under  a  foot  in  height, 
the  root-leaves  are  stalked,  but  the  upper 
ones  clasp  the  stem,  and  all  are  more  or 
less  thickly  set  with  forked  hairs.  They 
inhabit  various  countries,  but  the  British 
species  possess  little  interest.  The  name 
Aratfis  was  probably  given  to  the  genus 
because  most  of  the  species  delight  in 
stony  or  sandy  soil,  such  as  that  of  Arabia 
is  presumed  to  be :  Wall-cress,  the  Bnglish 
name,  has  similar  reference  to  the  usual 
place  of  growth.  Many  species  are  well 
adapted  for  rock-work,  and  others  are 
equally  fltted  to  be  grown  as  border 
flowers,  as  they  bloom  earlier  than  most 
garden  plants.  The  genus  being  closely 
allied  with  others,  some  confusion  exists 
as  to  the  names  severally  assigned  to  the 
plants  which  it  contains.  Bome  species 
are  described  under  the  names  of  Turritis 
and  Cardamine.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ARAQA.  A  name  given  to  the  fruit  of 
some  Brazilian  Eugeniaa. 

ARAGE^  (AroidecB,  Arada)  are  Incom- 
plete plants  of  the  Endogenous  class,  with 
numerous  naked  unisexual  flowers,  closely 
packed  upon  a  spadix,  shielded  when  young 
by  the  hooded  leaf  called  a  spathe,  as  is 
seen  in  the  common  wake-robin  iArum 
maculatum).  They  are  common  in  tropical 
countries,  but  rare  in  those  with  a  cold  or 
temperate  climate.  Botanists  have  mixed 
them  with  Orontiads,  from  which  their 
hermaphrodite  flowers  distinguish  them. 
Most  have  tuberous  roots  (cormsj,  but 
some  ac^re  the  stature  of  little  trees, 
the  most  Interesting  of  which  is  the 
Dumb-cane,  a  species  of  the  genus  Hieffmr 
bttchia.  The  acrid  poisonous  qualities 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  latter  name 
are  characteristic  of  the  order.  Neverthe- 
less the  whole  contain  starrii  in  such 
abundance  that  it  may  be  separated  in  the 
form  of  arrowroot  or  used  as  food  in  its 
combined  state ;  only,  however,  after  care- 
ful washing  to  remove  the  acrid  juices. 
Thus,  the  common  spotted  ^rttm  was  eaten 
with  us  in  time  of  scarcity,  and  yields  a  kind 
of  arrowroot,  and  the  Colocaaiaaaxe  grown 
everywhere  in  hot  countries  as  common 
fleld  crops.  See  all  these  names.  Among 
the  peculiarities  of  the  order  is  to  extend 
the  end  of  the  spadix  into  a  soft,  ceUular, 
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pomd  Imves,  the  petioles  of  which  are 
tripvtlte,    each    division    bearing    from 
three  to  five  ovate  or  heart-shaped  serrated 
lesflets.    This  plant  Is  caUed  Spikenard  in 
5orth  America,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as 
I  medicine.     The  roots  of  A.  nudtcauZu, 
another  North  American  herbaceous  spe- 
cies, were  formerly  imported  and  sold  for 
Evs^MriUa ;  and  they  are  stated  to  be  used 
brtheCrees,  under  the  name  of  Rabbit- 
root,  as  a  remedy  against   syphilis,   and 
also  as  an  application  to  recent  wounds, 
i.  tptnoso,  one  of  the  prickly  species,  is  a 
aoall,  simpleHStemmed  tree,  eight  to  twelve 
feet  high,  the  stems  and  leafstalks  both 
prickly,   the    leaves    doubly    and   triply 
pinnated    with     ovate     serrate     leaflets, 
and  the  panicle  much  branched,  downy, 
bearing  nnmerons  umbels  of  flowers.   This 
is  known  in  America  under  the  name  of 
Angelica  tree,  and  the  berries  are  used  in 
an  infusion  of  wine  or  spirits  for  relieving 
riieamatic  p^ns  and   violent  colic.    The 
tincture  has  also  been  found  to  relieve 
toothache.    The  Rice  Paper  plant  of  China 
has  been  referred  to  this  genus  by  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  under  the  name  of  A,  papyrifera. 
This  plant  grows  in   the  deep  swampy 
forests  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  appa- 
rently there  only,  forming  a  small  tree, 
branching  in  the  upper  put,  the  younger 
portions  of  the  stem,  together  with  the 
leaves  and  Inflorescence,  covered  with  co- 
pious stellate  down.  The  full-grown  leaves 
ire  sometimes  a  foot  long,  cordate,  five  to 
Beven-lobed,  of  a  soft  and  flaccid  texture. 
The  panicles  of   flowers  come  from  the 
extremities   of  the    stem  and  branches, 
rising  above  them,  and  then  becoming 
pendulous,  one  to  three  feet  long,  bearing 
the  nimieroua  capitate  umbels  of    small 
greenish  flowers.     The   stems  are  filled 
^th  pith  of  very  fine  texture,  and  white 
as  snow,  which  when  cut  forms  the  article 
known  as  rice  paper.    Large  quantities  of 
the  stems  are  'taken  in  native  crafts  from 
f  ormosa  to  Chinchew,  where  they  are  cut 
into  thin  sheets  for  the  manufiicture  of 
artificial  flowers.'   A  lengthened  account  of 
this  interesting  plant  will  be  found   In 
Booker'8  Journal  of  Botany.  [T.  M.] 


\\ 


ARALIACE^  (AraUada,  TvytDorta)  form 
a  small  natural  order  closely  approaching 
mnbelllfera,  from  which  they  In  reality 
aifler  in  Uttle,  except  their  fruit  always 
consisting  of  more  carpels  than  two,  and 
bavtng  no  double  eplgynous  disk.    They 
»re  also  more  generally  arborescent,  many 
01  them  being  trees  or  large  shrubs,  and 
jery  few  herbs.    Several  are  conspicuous 
for  their  broad  noble  foliage.    The  species 
*i*  found  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropi- 
cal regions  of  the  world ;  and  in  some 
ot  the  coldest,  as  In  Canada,  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  and  Japan.    Aralia 
PolarU  even  occurs  in  Lord  Auckland's 
Islands,  in  5(H°  south  latitudo.    They  have 
\woniRtic   qualities,    usually    slight,    but 
occasionally  intense.    One  of  them  forms 
»  soft  white  spongy  pith,  which  when  cut 
into  thin  pbUes  and  flattened  becomes  the 
"^^^^ed  Rice  Paper  plant  of  the  Chinese. 


See  HXDBRA,  ARATilA,  PAVAZ,  GUKKXRA, 
Aj>OXA,ftC. 

ARA-ROOT.  The  same  as  Arrow-root, 
which  see. 

ARAR  TREE.  Oalliiri»  guadrivaivU, 
formerly  called  Thv^a  artieukOOt  a  great 
oonlf  erons  tree,  which  yields  gum  sandarac 

ARATICU  DO  MATO.  ABraziUan  name 
for  Anona  eylvatiea. 

ARAX7CARIA  A  genus  of  Conifer«Kt 
consisting  of  lofty  evergreen  trees,  with 
verticillate  spreading  branches,  covered 
with  stiff,  flattened,  pointed  leaves,  usually 
imbricate,  but  more  or  less  spreading. 
The  spikes  of  male  flowers  are  cylindrical 
and  terminal;  each  anther  divided  into 
from  six  to  twenty  cells.  The  ripe  cones 
in  the  females  are  large,  globular,  terminal, 
densely  imbricated  with  numerous  woody 
scales,  sometimes  winged,  each  bearing  a 
single  aduate  seed,  and  many  of  them 
usually  barren.  There  are  flve  or  six 
species  known,  all  from  the  southern 
hemisphere.  A.  imbricata  is  the  species 
commonly  planted  in  this  country,  and 
the  only  one  which  will  bear  our  climate 
without  protection.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Southern  Chill,  where  it 
forms  vast  forests,  attaining  a  great  height, 
and  supplying  a  hard  and  durable  timber. 
The  seeds  are  also  edible  when  fresh.  The 
leaves  are  very  spreading,  vertically  flat- 
tened, broadly  lanceolate,  very  stiff,  with 
long  pungent  points,  and  attain  a  couple 
of  Inches  in  length.  The  cones,  sessile  a* 
the  extremities  of  the  branches,  are  of 
the  size  of  a  child's  head.  A.  branliensis 
forms  large  forests  in  south  tropical 
Brazil.  It  much  resembles  the  Chilian 
species,  but  is  rather  more  elegant  in 
growth  and  of  a  better  colour.  It  is 
occasionally  planted  In  Southern  Europe, 
where  it  succeeds  l)etter  than  the  A.  imbri- 
cata, but  is  too  tender  for  this  country. 
A.  exceUa,  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  attains 
the  height  of  200  feet.  The  leaves  are 
much  shorter  than  in  the  two  preceding 
species,  and  but  slightly  flattened,  and  the 
scales  of  the  cone  are  broadly  winged  with 
a  hooked  point.  It  will  not  bear  the  open 
air  in  our  climate,  but  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  in  lofty  conservatories.  It  has  been 
considered  by  some  botanists  as  forming, 
with  two  Australian  species,  a  distinct 
genus  under  the  name  of  Ewtasaa  or 
Eutacta. 

ARBOL  DE  CORAL.  A  Mexican  name 
for  Picramnia  CoraUodendron.  —  DEL 
CERA.  A  South  American  name  for  Eleeor 
gia  ubilia.  —  DE  LECHB.  The  Cow  Tree, 
Bro^mum  Galactodendron.  —  DB  ULK  A 
Mexican  name  for  Castilloa  elastica. 

ARBOR  JUDiE.  A  common  name  for 
Ccrcfa  or  Judas  tree.  — VITiE.  The  common 
name  for  Thuja. 

ARBOUSIER.    (Fr.)    ArbtOus. 

ARBRE  A^  CHAPELET.  (Pr.)  Metia 
Azedaraeh.  -  A^FRANGEa  Chionanthiu 
virginiea.    —  A*  LA  CIHE.    Myrica  ctrir 
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/era.    —  A^  PERRUQUB.     Bhua  CoHnus. 

—  A*  SUIP.  Stillingia  aebifera.  —  AU 
POIVRB.  Vitex  AgnuiHMSttu.  —  AUX 
ANBTtfONBa  Calif canthwjloridus.  —AUX 
FRAISEa  Arbutua  Vnedo.  —  AUX  QUA- 
RANTB   B'CUS.     Saliabwria    odiaTUifoliii. 

—  D' ARGENT.    Leuoadendron  argenteum. 

—  DB  CASTOR.  Magnolia  gUmcck.  —  DB 
JUDE'B.  Cerda  SiliquasiruTn.  —  DB 
irailGB.  Chionanthua  virginUM.  —  DB 
SOIB.  Acacia  Julibriasin.  —  DB  STB. 
LUCIE.  Ceraaua  MahaMt.  —  DB  VIE. 
Oupreaaua  ihuioideat  Thvja  occidentalia, 
and  Thuja  orientalia.  —  DU  VOYAGEUR. 
Raveruila  madagaaearienaiat  sometimes 
called  Urania  apecioaa.  —  SAUiT.  Melia 
Azedarach. 

ARBUTUS.  A  genus  of  Erieaceoa^  con- 
sisting of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
Southern  Burope,  the  Canary  Islands, 
North  America  and  Chill.  Twenty-five 
species  have  been  described.  They  have 
alternate,  entire,  or  toothed  evergreen 
leaves.  The  pedicellate  and  bracteate  flowers 
are  in  terminal  paniculate  racemes;  the 
corolla  is  white  or  reddish  ;  the  calyx 
inferior,  and  consisting  of  five  small  sepals. 
The  deciduous  corolla  is  globosely  or 
ovately  campanulate,  with  a  small  con- 
tracted flve-cleft  and  reflexed  border. 
It  encloses  the  ten  stamens,  which  have 
flattened  fllaments,  and  anthers  com- 
pressed at  the  sides,  opening  by  two 
terminal  pores,  and  attached  below  the 
apex,  where  two  reflexed  awns  are  pro- 
duced. The  ovary  has  five  cells,  with  many 
ovules  in  each.  There  is  a  single  style 
with  an  obtuse  stigma.  The  fruit  Is  a 
globular  indehisceut  berry,  rough  with 
granular  tubercles,  and  containing  five 
many-seeded  cells.  The  berries  are  edible 
though  not  agreeable.  A.  Unedo  is  called 
the  Strawberry  tree  from  its  fruit  resem- 
bling a  strawberry  at  a  distance.  When 
eaten  in  quantities  this  fruit  is  said  to  be 
narcotic.  A  wine  is  made  from  it  in 
Corsica,  but  it  has  the  same  property  as 
the  fruit.  In  Spain  both  a  sugar  and  a 
spirit  are  obtained  from  it.  The  bark  and 
leaves  of  the  same  plant  are  used  as 
astringents ;  in  some  parts  of  Greece  they 
are  employed  for  tanning  leather.  This 
species  grows  abundantly  on  the  rocks  at 
Killamey.  It  is  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub,  and  as  it  ripens  its  fruit  the 
second  year,  It  is  peculiarly  beautiful  in 
October  and  November,  being  covered  at 
the  same  time  with  blossoms  and  ripe 
fruit.  [W.  C] 

ARBUTUS,  TRAILING.  An  American 
name  of  Epigaa  repena. 

ARCBUTHOa  (Gr.)  Junipenia  oxyce- 
drua  and  Juniperua  phcenicea. 

ARCHANGEL.  A  common  name  for 
Lamium  and  Qaleobdolon;  also  applied  to 
Archangelica  offldnalia. 

ARCHANGBLICA.  A  genus  of  umbelli- 
ferous plants,  whose  stems  and  leaves  have 
a  very  powerful  and  agreeable  aromatic 
smell.   The  Angelica^  A.  cifftdnalia,  is  the 


only  species  grown  for  culinary  or  mecUcinal 
purposes.  Angelica  is  a  hardy  biennial,  from 
three  to  six  feet  high,  found  in  Bnglancl  in 
moist  situations,  but  believed  to  be  orisrl- 
nally  a  native  of  the  northern  pajrts    of 
Europe.    It  has  been  in  cultivation  since 
1668.  The  leaf  stalks  were  formerly  bl&nch- 
ed  and  eaten  like  Celery.      They    liave, 
however,  long  ceased  to  be  so,  and  are 
now  in  request  for  the  use  of  confectioners, 
who  make  an  excellent  sweetmeat   -witb 
the  tender  stems,  stalks,  and  ribs  of    the 
leaves,  candied  with  sugar.    The  seeds  and 
leaves  are  powerfully  aromatic,  and   are 
used  in  country  places  for  their  supposed 
medicinal  properties.  [W.  B.  B.2 

ARCHEGONB.  A  term  applied  to  the 
long-necked  cellular  sacs  which  occur  in 
the  higher  or  acrogenous  cryptogams,  and 
which  are  analogous  to  the  pistils  of 
phsanogams.  They  contain  at  the  base  ot 
their  cavity  a  sac  which  is  analogous  to 
the  embryo  sac  of  phaenogams,  and  which  is 
impregnated  by  the  agency  of  spermato- 
zoids.  Within  this  latter  sac,  either  the 
young  plant  as  in  ferns,  or  the  capsule  as 
in  mosses,  is  formed  by  means  of  cellular 
division.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ARCHILL,  or  ORCHIL.  A  colouring: 
matter  obtained  from  various  species  of 
lichens,  especially  BocceUa  Unctoria. 

ARCTIUM.    One  of  the  familiar  plants, 
which,  without  culture  or  management, 
flourishes  in  nearly  all  climates  and  every 
kind  of  solL    To  the  agriculturist  it  is 
best  known  as  a  troublesome  weed,  always 
ready  to  make  its  appearance  in  neglected 
ground,  growing   rapidly,   and  with    its 
large  spreading  leaves  checking  all  other 
vegetation ;  to  the  artist  it  affords  a  bold 
and  striking  foreground  for  his  landscapes ; 
and  to  the  school  boy  its  heads  of  flowers, 
under  the  name  of  burs,  offer  an  ever  wel- 
come supply  of  means  forpla^ng  practical 
jokes.  The  Burdock  is  of  no  utility  to  man, 
as  no  domesticated  animals,  except.  It  is 
said,  the  ass,  will  eat  its  leaves ;  though  It 
Is  a  question  whether  it  might  not  be  sown 
with  advantage  as  a  cover  for  pheasants  in 
places  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  raising: 
underwood.    It  was  formerly  commended 
for  Its  medicinal  virtues,  and  was  prescribed 
for  rheumatic  affections.     Some  writers 
too  speak  of  its  excellence  as  a  culinary 
vegetable.     The  stems,  they  say,  should 
be  gathered  young,  stripped  of  their  rind, 
and  treated  as  asparagus.     When  burnt 
the  ashes  afford  a  large  quantity  of  alkaline 
salt.    There  is  but  one  British  species  of 
Burdock,  of  which  modem  botanists  reckon 
two  varieties,  A.  bardana,  with  a  cottony 
substance  Investing   the  heads;    and  A. 
Lappa,  which  is  destitute  of  this  appen- 
dage.    By  some  continental  authorities. 
Lappa  is  made  the  name  of  the  genus,  and 
the  two  plants  are  described  as  distinct 
species,  L.  tomentoaa  and  L.  major.    A  third 
species,  L.  minor,  grows  on  the  continent 
of  Burope,  but  does  not  occur  In  Britain. 
The  name  Lappa   is  derived  from   the 
Celtic  Uapt  a  hand,  from  its  prehensile  pro- 
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peities.  Aretiuni  Is  from  arctos^  the  Great 
Bear,  from  the  rough  character  of  the 
Pliant.  rC.  A.  J  J 

A.  ha^rpa,  tuider  the  name  of  Gobo,  is 
coltiYstecl  in  Japan  as  a  vegetable. 

I  ARCrrOGALYX.  A  genOB  of  fi>«m«race0, 
I  consisting  of  half -shrubby  plants  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains  of  Mexico.  They  hare 
ovate-lanceolate  or  elliptical  leaves,  axil- 
Jary  flowers  of  an  unusually  large  size  for 
the  order,  and  of  a  bright  orange  spotted 
with  brofvn  or  purple.  The  calyx  is  large, 
tubulose-bellshaped,  flfteen-nerred,  and 
flre-toothed.  The  corolla  is  funnel-bell- 
shaped,  and  the  ovary  sunik  into  the 
calyx,  and  surrounded  by  a  glandular  disk. 
A.  EnOlicheriamMA  is  not  uncommon  in  our 
gardens.      ,^  ^B.  SJ 

ARCTOSTAPHTLOS.  A  genus  of  JMcop 
eecp,  consisting  of  procumbent  shrubs, 
with  small  deciduotis  or  persistent  leaves, 
and  rather  small  bracteate  flowers,  two  or 
three  together,  in  very  short  terminal 
racemes.  It  is  very  nearly  related  to 
AfinAvx,  differing  from  it  in  having  a 
glabrous  berry  with  flve  stones,  and  each 
stone  being  one-seeded.  The  genus  has 
been  recently  very  much  limited.  Ten 
species  have  been  separated  and  placed 
xmder  the  generic  title  of  Comuirosta'phyMa, 
having  as  their  distinctive  characteristic  a 
drupaceous  fruit,  with  a  single  hard  flve 
to  nine-celled  stone,  and  a  single  seed  in 
each  ceU.  Five  more  species  have  been 
removed  to  anew  genus  DaphnidoBtaphyliBt 
which  is  characterised  by  having  the 
ovary  placed  on  a  ten-angled,  hypogynous 
disk,  and  containing  six  to  ten  cells.  The 
restricted  genus  J.rctostapA2/2o«,  containing 
only  the  two  species  found  in  Britain,  has 
the  ovary  without  true  dissepiments.  The 
three  genera  have  all  alike  a  five  partite, 
persistent,  and  hypogynous  calyx,  a  flve- 
lobed  reflexed  corolla,  inserted  on  the 
calyx,  and  ten  stamens.  The  two  species 
are  natives  of  the  northern  regions  of 
both  the  old  and  the  new  world.  The 
whole  plant  of  A.  uvorwrai  is  astringent ; 
it  has  been  used  for  tanning  leather.  The 
berries  form  a  favourite  food  of  grouse  and 
other  game.  The  plant  is  a  valuable  medl  • 
cal  astringent,  used  to  check  an  excessive 
secretion  of  mucus,  as  in  urinary  and 
bronchial  affections,  and  even  in  calculus. 
The  AretottaphyU>8  alpinat  or  Black  Bear- 
berry,  is  the  badjsre  of  the  clan  Ross.  [W.  CJ 

ASCTOTHECA.  A  genus  of  the  com- 
posite family,  consisting  of  two  species, 
both  perennial  herbs,  peculiar  to  Southern 
Africa,  and  found  in  sandy  spots  near  the 
sea.  A.  repens,  which  has  been  cultivated 
In  this  countr}',  is  a  branching  plant,  six 
Inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  pinnatlfld 
leaves,  about  six  Inches  long,  covered 
underneath ,  as  are  also  the  stems,  with  a 
white  tomentum,  and  bearing  solitary  yel- 
low flower  heads,  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  across,  home  on  long  naked  stalks. 
The  ray  florets  are  strapshaped  and  neuter, 
those  of  the  disc  perfect ;  involucral  scales 


in  many  series;  pappus 
wmgless  and  four-aided. 


none;  achenes 

[A.A.&] 


ARCTOTIS.  A  genus  of  composites,  all 
natives  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  with 
showy  orange-coloured  flower  heads,  of 
which  several  species  occur  in  gardens. 
It  has  a  honey-combed  receptacle  set  with 
bristles,  oval  grooved  achenes  crowned 
witii  several  brood  membranous  scales,  and 
an  involucre  of  numerous  imbricated 
leaflets  with  chaffy  margins.  The  A.  aped- 
Ota  is  not  imfrequently  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  A.  breviaeapot  as  a  half-hardy 
border  annual,  though  our  English  sum- 
mers are  too  short  and  too  cool  to  bring  it 
to  the  perfection  it  attains  in  its  southern 
home.  It  would  probably  be  seen  to  more 
advantage  if  treated  as  a  tender  biennial. 
As  grown  in  our  gardens,  it  is  a  dwarf, 
tufted,  tomentose  plant,  with  numerous, 
short,  prostrate  stems,  proceeding  from  the 
crown  of  the  root ;  three-nerved  leaves, 
varying  from  oval  and  entire  to  lyrately 
pinnatlfld,  in  the  latter  case  with  a  large 
terminal  lobe ;  and  large  terminal  flower- 
heads,  with  a  brownish  disk  and  orange- 
coloured  ray,  expanded  only  in  flne  weather 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Many  of 
the  species  are  greenhouse  perennials, 
which  would  succeed  in  the  open  ground 
in  summer  in  warm  situations,  and  some 
of  them  would  be  desirable  additions  to 
our  gardens.  Of  this  section,  probably 
the  only  attainable  species  is  the  ^.irrandi- 
fiora,  with  handsome  deep  orange-coloured 
capitules,  four  Inches  In  diameter,  and 
silvery-grey  pinnatlfld  foliage,  blooming 
freely  during  the  whole  summer,  in  a 
sunny  situation  and  dry  soiL         fW.  TJ 

ARCTURIA.  A  section  of  the  genus 
I  Droaera,  of  which  the  Tasmanlan  D.  Are- 
turi  is  the  type.  This  has  three  undivided 
styles  with  thickened  stigmas ;  the  stem  is 
short,  and  not  bulbous,  with  narrow  leaves 
passing  insensibly  mto  the  leaf-stalk; 
scape  with  a  single  white  flower.  [J.  T.  a] 

ARCTURUS.  A  genus  of  Serophulariar 
eecBt  established  by  Bentham,  but  subse- 
quently abolished  by  him ;  the  name  being 
retained  to  characterise  a  group  of  the 
genus  OeUna,  in  which  the  anthers  are 
attached  by  their  middle.  [W.  OJ 

ARDISIA.  This  is  a  large  genua  of  the 
family  MyrsmaeetBt  containing  upwards 
of  100  species.  They  are  evergreen  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  with  alternate,  rarely  oppo- 
site, leaves  covered  with  transparent  dots. 
Their  flowers  are  white  or  rose  coloured, 
and  arranged  in  panicles,  the  branches  of 
which  are  often  of  an  intense  rose  colour, 
thereby  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  plant.  The  flower-stalks  are  often 
disposed  in  little  umbeUets  on  the  branches 
of  the  panicle.  They  are  found  in  India, 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
America.  The  bark  of  A.  colorata  is 
known  in  Ceylon  as  Dan,  and  is  used  in 
native  practice  in  bowel  complaints,  fevers, 
and  externally  for  healing  ulcers.  It  Is 
tonic  and  astringent.    A.  Bolanacea,  a  na- 
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ippeodage:  It,  however,  accords  ill  with 
the  otber  speclea  of  that  genua.  [J.  T.  SJ 

AREOLATK  Divided  off  into  distinct 
Vices  usnaily  more  or  less  angular.  The 
afciD  of  a  plant  is  areolate. 

,  ABETHUSA  buBtoaa  is  a  small  swamp 

[ihdik  belonging  to  the  order  of  orchids, 

one^aved  scape,  terminated  by  a 

very  handsome  rosy^purple  sweet- 

,  flower.    It  is  found  exclusively  in 

[America,  and  is  the  only  species  of 

iiiie.    Other  supposed  species  belong 

via. 

3ALOI7.    (Fr.)    Paiiurus  aetUeahu. 

lA.    A  genus  of  plants  belong- 

,to  the  .family  of  Sapotaeea.     The 

has  ten  sepals,  in  two  rows;  the 

of  the  cdrdUa  has  five  scales'  or 

,.,<re  stamens,  alternating  with  the 

lrt»rtile  stamens ;  anthers  opening  out- 

"y;  style  awl-shaped.  A.  SideroxyUm 

Ax^t^a.  tree  of  Morocco,  in  certain 

_a^es  of.  which  it  grows  In  woods. 

rfc«  spiny  evergreen  tree,  with  a  trunk 

luslderahle  size,  but  of  low  stature. 

>  off  branches  at  a  few  feet  from  the 

,  which  Ineline  downwards  tiH  they 

on  the  earth;   at  length,  at  a  con- 

b)Ie  distance  from  the  stem,  they  as- 

A  tree  mentioned  In  the  Journal  of 

,  for  April  1854,  measured  16  feet 

[teiheight,  while  the  circumference  was 

'  as  320  feet.    The  fruit  is  an  egfi- 

or  roundish   drupe,  dotted  with 

.  ^-    These  fruits  are  much  relished 

vm  romlnatlng  animals,  who,  in  ctew- 

'Mfe'cud,  eject  the  hard  seeds,  from 

'a  valuable  oil  is  extracted.    The 

of  the  plant  for  Uie  sake  of  its 

&n  been  recommended  in  Australia 

bcert-iitk  parts  of  Cape  Colony  subject 

T)aghts.    The  wood  is  very  hard,  and 

ivy  as  to  sink  In  water.     [M.  T.  M.] 

'EL,  or  AR6HEL.  A  Syrian  name 
55-,»p^o«*em»Mi  Arghel,  the  leaves  of 
jwat  are  common  in  Egyptian  senna. 

^f  ^SIMONB.   The  name  of  a  genus  of 

u*"  .'^^'PPy'^^Uy,  Papaveraceot,  thus  cha- 

wcterised :  sepals  2-3 ;  petals  4-8 :  stamens 

fWnerous;  stigmas   4-7,   radlAtlng,    ses- 

«.  or  elevated  on  a  very  snort  style ; 

Wkii^^^  obovate,  opening  at  the  top  by  a 

r^^r  ot  little  valves.    A.  mexicana,  a 

™jve  of    Mexico,  has  become  widely 

«strn)uted  over  the  globe,  abounding  in 

roaasiaes,  and  waste  places  In  proximity  to 

5JJf.^  habitations.     The  seeds  possess 

«t,,i  '  °*'*cotlc,  and  purgative  properties,  I 

MU  are  employed   as   a  substitute    for 

!P^r*f«anha.     They  also   contain   an  oil 

wmcn  has  been  recommended  — as  what 

vpfi«^'^'?-a8  a  remedy  for  cholera.    The 

nnj^??",^"**^®   of    the   plant   is  used  in 

ophthalmia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ARGENTIJfE.     (Pr.)     OerasHum  tomm- 
«*»*'»;  also  PotentiUa  anaerina. 

AR60M0NE.    The  same  as  Arj7«mme. 

ARGOPHYLLUM.     A   small  genus  of 


■ 


'  Tasmanlan  BrexiocecB,  with  alternate 
stalked  ovate  undivided  leaves,  silky  aad 

•silvery  on  the  under  side.  The  flowers  are 
very  snudl,  in  terminal  many-flowered 
corymbose  or  paniculate  cymes.  A  curious 

.cup  from  which  the  stamens  rise,  is  cut 
into  comb-like  teeth.  [J.  T.  S.3 

ARG0U8IEB.  (Fr.)  BippopMe.  —  DU 
CANADA.    Shepherdta  canadensis. 

ARGYLIA  A  genus  of  Byynoniaceat 
containmg  eight  siiecies,  from  Chill,  of 
perennial  herbs,  with  fleshy  roots,  an 
angled  stem,  petiolate  palmate  and  aJter- 
nate  leaves,  and  white  or  purpUsh  axillary 
flowers.  The  genus  has  a  flve-partite 
calyx ;  a  tubular  corolla,  with  a  flve-lobed 
limb ;  four  didynamous  stamens ;  and  a 
hilocular  ovary.  [W.  C] 

ARGYREIA  A  genus  of  the  natural 
order  Convolvulaceee,  having  large  hand- 
some flowers,  with  a  bell-shaped  corolia,  in- 
to the  base  of  the  tube  of  which  the  stanu^ns 
are  Inserted.  The  ovary  is  two-ceueid, 
each  cell  containing  two  seeds,  unless, 
as  often  happens,  some  of  them  become  ab- 
ortive. Fruit  berry-like,  indehiscent.  They 
are  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  The  leaves  oi 
A.  bracteata  and  A.  apeciosa  are  used  in 
India  as  a  poultice  in  cases  of  scr<rfulous 
disease  of  the  joints,  and  as  a  cooling 
application  in  headaches.  The  root  of 
A.  malabarica  possesses  purgative  proiier- 
ties.  Two  or  three  species  are  in  cultiva- 
tion. They  are  cUmbing  plants  with  wh  ite 
or  .purple  flowers,  and  much  resemble  Ipo- 
wum.  [M.  T.  M.J 

ARQTROLOBIITM.  A  genus  of  the 
pea-flower  tribe  of  the  natural  family  i«- 
gwninoiCBy  containing  upwards  -  of  forty 
specfes,  all  bf  them  herbs  or  dwarf  shrulw 
with  trifoliolate  stalked  or.  nearly  sessile 
leaves,  having  two  stipules  at  their  bsise, 
and  generally  covered  with  silvery  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  solitary  or  racemed, 
with  bracts.  About  thirty  species  are 
found  in  South  Africa,  a  number  in 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  some  extending  through  Aff- 
ghanistan  into  N.  W.  India.  The  name  of 
the  genus  has  reference  to  the  pod  which 
is  often  clad  with  silvery  hairs.  [A.  A  B.] 

ARGYR0RCHI8.  An  obscure  terrestrial 
orchid  from  Java,  with  pinkish  flowers. 
It  appears  to  be  d  mere  Pelorla  of  Macddes 
Petola.  ..  '■ ' 

ARHTNOHIFMfv-^a^iW«w,  an  epiphyte 
from  tropical  A^kj  with  dull  green  and 
brown  flowers,' "neM'ifea  l)y  the  younger 
Reichenbach  to  Senmvthera  bilinguis.  Its 
lip  is  so  constructed*  as  to  look  as  If  com- 
posed of  two  tongues  laid  one  upon  the 
other. 

ARIL,  ARILLUS.  A  body  which  rises 
up  from  the  placenta,  and  encompasses  the 
seed  like  the  mace  In  nutmeg,  and  the  red 
sac  in  Euonymus. 

ARILLODE.  A  false  aril ;  a  coating  of 
the  seed  proceeding  from  Its  own  surface, 
and  not  from  the  placenta. 
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ARIOPSIS.  A  curloas  genua  of  plants  i 
belonging  to  the  AracetBy  and  Bimllar  to 
the  genus  Arwn  In  appearance,  hence  the 
name.  The  species  were  formerly  included 
in  the  genus  AemtMotta,  and  consist  of  small 
Indian  herbs  with  inconspicuous  stems,  glo- 
bular rhizomes,  and  glaucous  heart-shaped 
peltate  leaves,  on  long  stalks.  The  spathe  is 
nodding,  boat-shaped,  adherent  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  spadix,  on  the  upper 
part  of  which  the  male  flowers  are  placed 
in  little  depressions;  each  little  cavity 
contains  six  globular  anthers,  bursting  by 
one  pore.  The  female  flowers  at  the  lower 
portion  of  the  spadix,  consist  of  obliquely 
ovate  ovaries  with  three  to  five  stigmas. 
The  fruit  is  like  a  berry,  but  somewhat 
dry,  angular,  one-celled,  with  four  to  five 
placentas,  and  several  seeds  placed  in  two 
rows  along  each  placenta.  A.  peltata  Is 
sometimes  met  with  In  cultivation  as  an 
object  of  curiosity.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ARIS^MA.  The  plants  of  this  genus 
of  the  Arum  family  have  tuber-like  root- 
stocks,  from  which  proceed  peltate,  pedate, 
palmate,  or  more  rarely  undivided  leaves. 
The  spathe  is  rolled  round  the  spadix  at 
the  base,  the  spadix  has  unisexual  flowers 
below,  its  upper  part  covered  with  rudi- 
mentary' flowers ;  the  anthers  are  provided 
with  distinct  filaments ;  the  ovaries  are 
numerous,  and  contain  2-6  ovules,  and 
are  terminated  by  very  short  styles.  The 
tuberous  rootstocks  of  two  species  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  Sikkim  Himalaya, 
as  food ;  they  are  beaten  into  a  pulp  wfth 
water,  and  allowed  to  ferment,  a  process 
which  destroys  their  acridity.  The  Dra- 
gon-root, or  Indian  turnip  of  America,  is 
the  tuber  of  A.  atroruJbens,  which  fur- 
nishes a  kind  of  starch.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ARISARUM.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Arum  family,  closely  allied  to  AriaoBTna, 
The  lower  part  of  the  spadix  has  uni- 
sexual flowers,  but  no  rudimentary  ones, 
and  is  naked  at  the  top ;  the  ovaries  are 
few  in  number,  and  have  a  distinct  style. 
The  plants  are  herbaceous,  with  a  tuberous 
or  branching  and  creeping  rootstock, 
heart-shaped  or  spear-shaped  leaves,  on 
long  stalks,  and  livid  purple  spathes.  They 
are  natives  of  Southern  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean  region.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ARISTA.  The  awn  or  beard  of  com,  or 
any  such  like  process. 

ARISTATB.  Pumished  with  an  arista. 

ARISTOLOCHIACB^  (AristolochieeMct- 
nneoe,  PiatolochincB,  Birthworts).  In  the 
tropical  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and 
occasionally  beyond  those  limits,  occurs 
a  race  of  plants  with  singularly  Inflated 
irregular  flowers,  consisting  of  a  calyx 
only,  of  a  dull  dingy  colour,  varying  from 
yellow  to  shades  of  chocolate,  purple,  or 
brown,  and  often  emitting  an  offensive 
odour.  A  hot  summer  appears  to  be  one 
condition  of  their  existence,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  most  striking  of  which  are 
Aaarums,  little  stemless  plants,  wild  in 


Europe  and  North  America,  and  the  Aria- 
tolocMa  ClematUis,  which  has  become   as 
itivere  naturalized  in  England.    The  w^ood 
of  these  pluits,  when  they  have    any, 
consists  of  parallel  plates,  held  looseUr 
together  by  soft  medullary  processes.    The 
ovary  is  inferior,  with  many  ovules,  and 
for  the  most  part  consists  of  six  cells,  the 
number   three  being,  as    In  Endosrens, 
characteristic  of  the  floral  apparatus  of 
the  order.    In  medicine  these  plants  are 
slightly  aromatic  stimulating  tonics,  use- 
ful in  the  latter  stages  of  low  fever; 
the  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid;  the  odour 
strong  and  disagreeable.    They  are   also 
said  to  be  sudorific,  emmenagogue,  purga- 
tive, and  diuretic.  The  principal  genera  are 
Abistoloohia  and  Asabitm,  which  see. 


ARISTOLOCHIA.  A  remarkable  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  family  Ariatolo- 
chiacece,  and  characterized  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a  calyx  of  some  other  cx)lour  than 
green,  of  an  Irregularly  tubular  form,  in- 
fiated  at  its  lower  portion,  and  adherent  at 
Its  base  to  the  ovary.  The  stamens  are  six 
In  number,  and  sudhere  to  the  solitary 
style;  the  fruit  is  a  six-ceUed  capsule 
with  numerous  seeds.  The  wood  of  these 
plants  differs  much  in  appearance  from 
that  of  Exogenous  trees  or  shrubs  in 
general,  as  it  consists  of  radiating  plates 
of  wood,  surrounding  a  pith  and  encircled 
by  the  bark,  not  disposed  in  rings. 

The  plants  of   this  genus  are  for  the 
most  part  shrubs,  generally  climbing  round 
the  branches  of  trees.  They  are  abundant 
In  tropical  South  America,  while  a  few 
species  are  distributed  throughout  North 
America,  Europe,  and  India    One  species 
A.  indicat  Is  common  to  India  and  to  New 
Holland.    The  flowers  of  some   of   the 
kinds  are  remarkable  for  the  oddity   ot 
their  form,  and  for  their  large  size.  Hum- 
boldt mentions  one,  A.  cordata,  as  growlngr 
on  the  shady  banks  of  the  Magdalena,  and 
having  blossoms  measuring  four  feet  in 
circumference,  and  which  the  Indian  chil- 
dren sportively  draw  on  their  heads  as 
caps.    A.  CflematitiSt  the  common  Birth- 
wort,  Is  found  In  this  country,  but  gene- 
rally in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  ruins,  as 
If  it  had  at  some  time  been  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  attached  to  such  buildings ; 
probably  for  medical  purposes,  as  an  aid 
in  parturition.    It  is  a  low  growing  shrub, 
with   slender    erect    greenish    furrowed 
stems,  stalked  heart-shaped  leaves,  in  the 
axils  of    which  the  yellowish  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters. 
Others   of    the  species  had  formerly   a 
similar  reputation,  such  as  A.  rotunda  and 
A.  Itmga. 

A.  Serpentaria  Is  the  Virginian  Snake- 
root,  furnishing  the  drug  known  as  serpen- 
tary,  which  is  esteemed  in  the  southern 
states  of  America  as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake  or  of  a  mad  dog.  Its 
effects,  when  given  in  large  doses,  are  a 
feeling  of  sickness,  purging,  and  subse- 
quently increased  fulness  of  the  pulse ; 
hence  it  is  still  occasionally  used  as  a 
stimulant  in  fevers. 
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racemoaot  the  Mako-Mako  of  the  natives, 
are  eaten.  The  genus  la  named  in  honour 
of  the  Greek  philosopher.  [A.  A.  R] 

ARJOONA.  A  genus  of  OlacacecB,  con- 
taining three  species  of  under^shrubs  or 
herbaceous  plants,  with  alternate  rigid 
and  acute  leaves,  and  flowers  in  spikes  at 
the  end  of  the  branches.  The  calyx  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  flve-lobed  tube.  The  sta- 
mens, five  in  number,  have  slender  fila- 
ments and  oblong  anthers.  The  Inferior 
ovary  is  fleshy  and  contains  three  ovules. 
There  is  a  thread-like  style,  and  three  short 
linear  stigmas.  The  fruit,  included  In  the 
persistent  bracts  and  bracteoles,  is  one- 
seeded.  The  species  are  natives  of  South 
America.  [W.  C] 

ARMARINTHE.    (Ft.)    Caehrys. 

ARMATURE,  ARMS.  Any  kind  of  de- 
fence consisting  of  spines,  prickles,  Ac 

ARMENIACA.  The  Apricot,  Pruntu 
Armeniaca. 

ARMENIACUS.  A  native  of  Armenia  ; 
but  more  generally  used  to  signify  apricot- 
coloured. 

ARMERIA.  Thrift.  A  genus  at  Plum- 
baginacecB,  with  narrow  often  grasfhllke 
leaves  and  naked  scapes,  terminating  in 
compact  heads,  almost  like  those  of  the 
scabious,  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
bracts,  the  two  outermost  of  which  have 
the  bases  produced  downwards,  forming  a 
cylindrical  sheath  or  tube,  enclosing  the 
upper  part  of  the  scape.  The  flowers  are 
rose-coloured,  purple  or  white.  Two  species 
are  Included  in  the  British  Flora,  but  one 
of  them,  A  plantaginea,  which  has  the 
leaves  three  or  flve-nerved,  broader  to- 
wards the  end,  is  only  found  in  Jersey. 
The  other,  A.  vuZgaria,  is  the  common  Sea- 
Pink  or  Thrift,  and  occurs  on  all  the  coasts 
and  many  of  the  mountains  of  the  British 
Islands :  the  leaves  are  narrow  and  parallel- 
sided.  This  plant  is  often  cultivated  tn 
gardens,  where  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
supply  the  place  of  box-edging,  for  which 
its  compact  tufted  growth  makes  It  very 
suitable.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ARMILLARIA.  A  sub-genus  of  Agarir 
CU8,  distinguished  from  other  white-spored 
groups  by  Its  partial  ring-like  veil,  without 
any  universal  volva,  which  remains  at- 
tached to  the  stem.  Agaricus  melleus,  a 
species  common  on  almost  every  rotten 
stump  in  autumn,  is  the  most  prominent 
example  met  with  In  this  country.  This  Is 
frequently  eaten  abroad  under  the  name  of 
Hallmasch  ;  but  it  is  very  acrid,  and  causes 
a  strong  constriction  of  the  throat  when 
eaten  raw.  It  would  not  be  an  acceptable 
article  of  food  in  this  country,  even  were 
it  free  from  danger.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ARMOISE.    (Fr.)    Artemiaia. 

ARMORAOIA.  The  Horse-Radlsh,  Cocfr- 
earia  Armoracia. 

ARNEBIA.  A  small  genus  of  oriental 
and  North  African  BoraginaceK,  allied  to 
Litho8permwmt  but  having  the  style  bifid  at 


the  apex,  and  the  stigmas  often  forming 
four  lobes.  The  species  are  small  and  very 
hispid  or  bristly,  with  i>ale  yellow  or  pur- 
plish-blue flowers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ARNICA.  The  name  applied  to  a  genus 
of  the  composite  family,  distinguished  by 
the  following  characteristics :  —  Involucre 
bell-shaped,  of  two  rows  of  bracts ;  outer- 
most florets  strap-shaped,  containing  pis- 
tils only  with  rudimentai^  stamens ;  cen- 
tral ones  tubular,  five-toothed,  cx)ntainlng 
both  stamens  and  pistils;  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  hairy;  style  with  long  arms 
covered  with  downy  hairs ;  fruit  cylindri- 
cal, tapering  at  each  end,  ribbed,  hairy, 
and  surmounted  by  a  pappus,  consisting  of 
close  rigid  rough  hairs  arranged  in  one 
row. 

A.  montana,  the  Mountain  Tobacco,  is  a 
native  of  Central  Europe.  Its  roots  and 
leaves  possess  powerfully  acrid  proper^ 
ties,  but  in  small  doses  it  Is  employed  as 
a  stimulant  in  low  fevers  and  other  condi- 
tions of  debility,  also  in  paralytic  affec- 
tions; externally  it  is  much  used  as  a 
tincture  applied  to  bruises,  wounds,  and 
sprains.  It  promotes  the  speedy  absorp- 
tion and  removal  of  the  efllused  blood. 
The  peculiar  properties  seem  especially 
due  to  a  resinous  substance  called  amicin, 
and  to  a  volatile  oiL  [M.  T..M.] 

ARNOLDIA.  The  name  of  a  section  of 
the  genus  Dimorphothecaf  which  see.  The 
same  name  was  applied  by  Blume  to  a 
Java  plant,  which  is  now  placed  in  the 
genus  Weinmannia. 

ARNOSERIS.  Nipplewort  An  Inslgnlfl- 
caat  native  annual  weed  belonging  to  the 
tribe  GichoracecB,  of  compound  flowers.  It 
grows  from  six  to  eight  inches  high,  with 
a  branched  leafless  stem.the  upper  branches 
being  hollow  and  singularly  swollen  up- 
wards so  as  to  assume  a  club-shaped  form. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow.  By 
Smith,  Hooker,  and  others,  it  is  placed  in 
the  genus  Lapsana,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  Gaertner  on  account  of  the 
fruit  being  crowned  with  a  pappus  of 
many  short  entire  broad  scales ;  In  Lap- 
sana the  fruit  is  naked.  [0.  A.  J.] 

ARNOTTO  or  ANATTO.  Biasa  Orel- 
lana. 

ARONICUM.  A  genus  of  the  composite 
fcimily,  closely  aUled  to,  and  only  differing 
from,  Doronicum,  in  all  the  achenes  being 
furnished  with  a  pilose  pappus,  instead  of 
those  of  the  disc  only.  There  are  four 
known  species,  all  of  them  pretty  peren- 
nial herbs  restricted  to  mountain  districts 
in  Central  Europe  and  Asia.  They  have 
stems  varying  from  three  inches  to  two 
feet  high,  terminating  In  one  or  more 
yellow-rayed  flower-heads,  sometimes  two 
Inches  across ;  the  root-leaves  are  stalked, 
heart-shaped  or  oblong,  and  toothed,  with 
a  smooth  or  downy  surface,  and  those  of 
the  stem  sessile  and  arranged  alternately— 
not  opposite  as  in  the  nearly  allied  genus 
Ami.ca.  A.  Clusii  is  a  neat  little  Alpine 
species,  three  to  five  Inches   high,  fre- 
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(juently  met  with  in  collections  of  Alpine 
plants.  [A.  A.  R] 

ARPOPHYLLUM.  Under  this  name  are 
I  collected  about  four  species  of  epiphytal 
Orchids,  inhabitingr  Mexico  and  New 
Grenada.  They  have  slender  bulb-like 
stems,  invested  with  stout  sheaths  and  one 
or  two  narrow  leathery  leaves  at  their  tip. 
The  flowers  are  collected  In  close  cylln- 
dn'ol  spikes,  are  small,  somewhat  globose, 
UHl  have  a  rich  deep  crimson  colour.  One 
of  the  species,  A.  cardinalis,  is  as  much  as 
three  feet  high.  One  or  two  species  exist 
m  gardens,  where  they  are  valued  for  their 
elegant  manner  of  grrowth.  A.  cUpinum  is 
the  hardiest,  inhabiting  Mount  Totanica- 
inn,at  the  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  where  it  rides  on  the  branches 
of  the  Mexican  alder,  in  a  region  where 
oats  refuse  to  grow. 

ARRABID^A.     A   genus  of   Bignoni- 
teeee,  composed  of    about  twenty  South 
American,  chiefly  Brazilian  species,  all  of 
which  are  climbing  shrubs,  having,  when 
foang,  pinnate  or  trifoliate,  when  old  bi- 
foliate leaves,   generally  furnished  with 
tendrils.    The  genus  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  Bignoniacece  by 
having  by  far  the  smallest  flowers  in  the 
order,  the   corollas   being,  in   some   in- 
stances, only  three  to  four  lines  long ;  also 
hyits  stamens,  four  of  which  are  fertile, 
whilst  the  fifth  is   sterile  and  of  equal 
length  with  the  rest.     The  calyx  is  cup- 
shaped  ;  the  corolla  hypocraterlform ;  the 
frnlt  a  dehiscent,  smooth,  flattened  cap- 
svUe,  linear  in  shape,  and  having  a  septum 
placed  parallel  with  the  valves  of  thelatter. 
The  flowers,  though  small,  are  arranged  in 
large  terminal   panicles,  and  render  the  | 
irraftuteas  ornamental  objects.  The  leaves  i 
of  several  have  a  deep  rose  or  purplish  | 
tint,  and  are  used  for  dyes.    One  of  these  i 
species  is  A.  rosea^  from  which  a  purplish 
colour  is  extracted  in  the  fbrestsof  Rio  Ne- 
gro, and  imported  to  Europe.  The  doubtful 
Bigjionia  Chica^  probably  also  a  congener, 
lurnlshes,  by  boiling  its  leaves  in  water, 
a  red  feculent  substance,  which  is  quickly 
precipitated  by  adding  some  juices  of  the 
park  oi  an  unknown  tree,  called  Arayana ; 
the  Indians  use  it  for  painting  their  body 
^  It  is  also  an  article  of  Importance  to 
flyers.    In  nature  it  approaches  the  resins, 
out  contains  some  peculiar  properties ;  It 
gives  an  orange  colotir  to  cotton.    Big- 
«onia(?)  Chica,  termed  *  Chica'  in  the  Ori- 
noco districts,  is  probably  identical  with 
the  •  Carajunk'  In  the  Isthmus  of  Pimama 
« Is  known  as  •  Hojita  de  tenlr,'  and  used 
for  dyeing  Spanish  hammocks.  Silk-worms 
fed  with  the  leaves  are  stated  to  produce 
red  silk.  [B.S.] 

I  ARRACACHA.  A  name  applied  by  the 
I  natives  of  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America  to  several  kinds  of  plants,  pos- 
[  sessing  tubers  or  tuberous  roots,  but,  bota- 
wcalAy  speaking,  confined  to  a  genus  of 
DDibeUiferous  plants  allied  to  the  hem- 
'oct  Its  principal  distinguishing  cha- 
■^cterlstics  are  —  limb  of  the  calyx  entire ; 


petals  ovate  or  lance-shaped,  purplish,  with 
the  point  bent  inwards ;  fruit  turgid,  com- 
pressed from  side  to  side,  wingless,  sur- 
mounted by  the  thickened  bases  of  the 
style ;  albumen  curved.  A.  esculenta  is 
cultivated  in  the  cooler  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Northern  South  America,  where 
the  roots  form  the  staple  diet  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  plant  is  somewhat  like  the 
hemlock  (^Conium  maculatum),  but  its 
leaves  are  broader,  its  stem  not  spotted, 
and  Its  flowers  are  of  a  dingy  purple  co- 
lour ;  the  roots  are  large  and  divided  into 
several  fleshy  lobes  of  the  size  of  a  carrot, 
which  when  boiled  are  flrm  and  have  a 
flavour  intermediate  between  a  chesnut 
and  a  parsnip.  Trials  have  been  made  to 
cultivate  the  plant  In  this  country,  but 
the  climate  has  not  been  found  suited 
for  it.  It  might  be  tried  In  some  of  our 
colonies  with  advantage.         [M.  T.  M.] 

The  name  Arracacha  is  also  given  to  one 
of  the  tuber-bearing  species  of  Oxalis,  O. 
crenata.  [T.  MJ 

ARR^TE-BCBUF.  (Fr.)  OnonU  proeur- 
rena. 

ARRHENATHERUM.  A  genus  of  grasses 
of  thetrlbe  A»CTMice<E,  distinguished  chiefly 
by  having  two  florets  within  the  glumes, 
the  lower  of  which  Is  abortive.  The  only 
British  species  Is  the  tall  Oat-grass,  A. 
avenaeeum,  which  in  many  instances  forms 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  good  mea- 
dows and  pastures.  Although  a  large 
growing  species,  and  one  which  cattle  ap- 
pear to  like,  it  is  found,  on  being  chemi- 
cally analyzed,  to  be  low  in  nutritive  pro- 
perties compared  with  some  other  kinds, 
consequently.  It  Is  mostly  cultivated  as  a 
portion  in  mixtures  of  grasses,  and  never 
alone  as  a  crop.  For  this  purpose  It  Is  use- 
ful In  assisting  the  weaker  stemmed  kinds 
to  stand  upright  while  ripening.  The  few 
species  which  were  formally  included  under 
this  genus,  as  defined  by  Beauvols,  will  be 
found  described  under  the  genus  Avena  in 
SteiuieVa  Synopais.  [D.  M.] 

ARROCHE  EPINARD.     (Fr.)    AtHplex 
hortensis.    —  FRAISE.    Blitum  capitatum. 
—  POURPIER.    Atriplex  portulacoides. 

ARROW-GRASS.  A  common  name  for 
Triglochin.  The  name  Arrow-grass  Is  also 
applied  to  the  Juncaginaceoe  generally. 

ARROW-HEAD.    Sagittaria  sagittifolia. 

ARROW-ROOT.  A  pure  kind  of  starch 
obtained  from  various  plants,  and  employed 
for  dietary  and  other  purposes.  That  called 
Bermuda  or  West  Indian  Arrow- root  is  ob- 
tained from  Maraniu  arundinaceei.  Brazil- 
ian Arrow-root  or  Tapioca  meal  is  obtained 
from  Manihot  utilissima.  Chinese  Arrow- 
root is  said  to  come  from  the  tubers  of 
Nelumbium  specioaum.  East  Indian  Arrow- 
root Is  obtained  from  different  species  of 
Curcuma.  English  Arrow-root  is  the  starch 
obtained  from  the  tubers  of  the  potato, 
Solanum  tuberosum.  The  seeds  of  Dion 
edule  furnish  a  kind  of  Arrow-root  In  Mex- 
ico.   Oswego  Arrow-root  is  obtained  in 
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America  from  Indian  com,  Zea  Mays.  A 
kind  of  Arrow-root,  called  Tons  les  mour, 
which  comes  from  the  West  Indies,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  produce  of  Canna  edulis, 
O.  Aehiras,  and  probably  of  other  species. 
That  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  comes  from 
Taeca  oceanica.  Though  the  name  Arrow- 
root Is  that  applied  to  the  produce  of 
various  plants,  it  is  more  particularly  as- 
sociated with  that  of  the  Maranta.  The 
word  Is  a  corruption  of  the  name  Ara- 
root.  CT.  MO 

ARROW-WOOD.  An  American  name 
for  certain  species  of  Vibumwnt  as  V. 
denUxtumt  pubeacens,  etc. 

ARRUDEA.  A  genus  of  the  mangosteen 
family  (ClugiaeeoB),  difTering  from  Clutia, 
to  which  it  is  most  nearly  related.  In  haying 
a  many-leaved  calyx,  a  larger  number  of 
petals  and  stamens,  as  well  as  a  stalked 
stigma.  Three  species  are  known ;  two  of 
them  found  In  Brazil,  the  other  in  Surinam. 
Their  leaves  are  opposite,  smooth  and 
leathery,  and  their  flowers  solitary,  stalked 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  sometimes 
as  large  as  those  of  a  camellia.  A.elunoides, 
a  Brazilian  species,  is  said  to  be  a  small 
tree,  from  the  branches  of  which  a  viscid 
gum  exudes  ;  while  A.  roaea,  the  Surinam 
species,  is  said  to  grow  on  the  trunks  of 
other  trees  which  it  clasps  with  its  long 
stringy  roots  so  tightly  as  eventually  to 
kill  them.  As  in  the  other  species,  a  gum 
exudes  from  the  stems,  which  sometimes 
are  upwards  of  forty  feet  long,  while  their 
greatest  thickness  Is  two  and  a  half  feet. 
The  genus  Is  named  in  honour  of  M.  Arruda 
dc  Camara,  who  wrote  on  fibrous  plants  of 
BrazlL  [A.  A.  R] 

ARTABOTRYS.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  AnonacecB.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  hook-like  form 
of  the  flower  stalks,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  fruit  is  hung  or  suspended.  The  pro- 
minent characters  of  the  genus  are:  hooked 
woody  flower  stalks ;  three  sepals,  coherent 
at  the  base ;  six  petals  In  two  rows,  all  of 
the  same  shape,  and  so  placed  in  the  flower 
bud  that  they  touch  by  the  margins  only, 
hollowed  at  the  base,  and  constricted 
around  the  ovaries;  numerous  densely 
packed  stamens ;  ovaries  indeflnlte  in  num- 
ber, each  containing  at  the  base  two  erect 
ovules.  The  plants  constituting  this  genus 
are  shrubs  or  climbing  plants,  natives  of 
India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  chiefly, 
but  one  is  found  In  the  western  part  of 
tropical  Africa.  A.  odoratissima  is  culti- 
vated as  an  ornamental  shrub,  and  for  the 
sake  of  Its  fragrant  flowers,  throughout 
the  East,  and  also  in  hot-bouses  in  this 
country.  The  leaves  of  certain  kinds  a^ 
highly  esteemed  in  Java,  against  cholera, 
their  value  being  probably  dependent  on 
the  warm  aromatic  principle  pervading 
them.  CM.  T.  M.] 

ARTANEMA.  A  genxxs  ot  ScrophuktriacetB, 
synonymous  with  Achimenes  of  Vahl.  It 
is  characterised  by  a  five-parted  subequal 
calyx ;  a  funnel  or  bell-shaped  corolla,  bear- 


ing four  scales  Inside  the  tube,  and  bavins 
a  four-cleft  somewhat  two-lipped  limb,  the 
upper  segment  of  which  is  broader  ;  four 
didynamous  stamens  inserted  in  tbe  tube 
of  the  corolla,  the  hinder  ones  shorter  ;  a 
simple  style  with  a  bilammellate  BZigma, ; 
and  a  two-celled  ovary  contalnlngr  many- 
ovules.  The  species  are  glabrous  herbs  of 
India  and  the  East,  and  have  opposite 
leaves,  with  terminal  racemes  of  flo^^ers. 
A.  Jlmbriatum  is  an  onmmental  species, 
sometimes  seen  In  gardens.  [T.  MJ 

ARTANTHE.    The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  pepper  famlly 
iPiperacecB).    They  are  woody  plants  iivith 
jointed  stems,  rough  leaves,  and  spikes  of 
flowers  opposite  the  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  perfect  with  peltate  or  hooded  bracts. 
A.  eUmgata,  formerly  called  Piper  caigutitifo- 
{turn,  furnishes  one  of  the  articles  kno'wii 
by  the  Peruvians  as  Hatico,  and  which  Is 
used  by  them  for  the  same  purposes  as 
cubebs,  the  produce  of   a  nearly-allied 
plant ;  but  its  chief  value  Is  as  a  styptic, 
the  rough  leaves  of  the  plant  having  the 
power  of  staunching  blood.  The  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaf  Is  rough,  traversed  by  a 
network  of  projecting  veins,  and  covered 
with  hairs ;  hence  Its  effect  In  stopplng- 
hasmorrhage  is  probably  mechanical  like 
that  of  llnt,cobweb,  and  other  commonly- 
used  styptics.    It  has  also  been  employed 
Internally  to  clieck  hasmorrhages,  but  with 
doubtful  effect.    Its  aromatic  bitter  stini- 
iilant  properties  are  like  those  of  cubebs, 
and  depend  probably  on  a  volatile  oil,  a 
dark  green  resin,  and  a  peculiar  bitter 
principle  called  tnottcin.  A.  adunca  la  made 
use  of  in  Brazil  for  its  pungent  aromatic 
stimulant  qualities,  as  well  as  for  its  spe- 
cific effects.  Other  plants  appear  to  furnish 
leaves  having  similar  properties,  and  called 
by  the  same  name  by  the  Columbians.    See 
EuPATO&inx.  CM.  T.  M.] 


ARTEMISIA.    A  genus  of  plants  com- 
monly called  Wormwood,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Senecionea  of  the  CkymposUo!.     The 
Wormwoods  are  shrubby  or  herbaceous 
plants  with  their  leaves  usually  much  di- 
vided and  frequently  of  a  grey  colour.   The 
fiowcr  heads  are  small,  borne  in  panicles, 
and  provided  with  an  involucre  of  over- 
lapping bracts ;  the  florets  are  as  long  as 
the  Involucre,  yellow  or  greenish,  either 
all  tubular  and  flve-toothed,  or  the  central 
ones  tubular,  flve-toothed  and  barren,  and 
the  outer  ones  filiform  or  three-toothed, 
female  and  fertile;  the  florets  are  placed 
on  a  receptacle  without  scales,  and  the 
fruits  are  obovate  and  not  provided  with 
a  pappus.    The  genus  is  widely  distributed 
over  the  temperate  and  warmer  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  most  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  their  strong  odour  and 
bitter  taste.    Three  or  four  species  grow 
wild  in  this  country.    In  certain  of  tho 
Western  states  of  North  America,  as  Utah, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  &c,  are  large  tracts 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  other  vegeta- 
tion than  that  afforded  by  certain  kinds  of 
ArtemiaiOt  which  cover  vast  plains,  and 
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fire  them  an  izniyeraal  greyish  green  hue. 
Ihe  plants  are  known  under  yarious  names 
Iqr  the  trappers,  who  find  the  gnarled  and 
interlacing  branches  an  almost  insur- 
ffionntable  obstacle  to  man  or  horse.  The 
jdants,  moreover,  are  of  no  value  as  forage. 
The  f^w  wild  animals  that  feed  on  them  are 
Mid  to  have  their  flesh  rendered  of  a  bitter 
taste  in  conseqnenoe.  The  ArUTnisiaa  also 
aboimd  in  the  arid  soil  of  the  Tartarian 
Steppes,  and  in  other  similar  situations. 

Tlie  Ck>mmon  "Wormwood,  A.  Abainthiutnt 
Is  fomid  wild  In  some  parts  of  Britain  and 
eoltivated  in  cottage-gutlens.  It  possesses 
aromatic  bitter  and  tonic  properties,  and 
was  formerly  much  employed  as  a  vermi- 
fnge.  The  active  properties  of  the  plant, 
and  probably  those  of  the  other  kinds  used 
for  like  purposes,  depend  on  a  volatile  oil,  a 
peculiar  bitter  principle  called  absinthine, 
and  an  acid  caJled  abslnthlc  acid.  What  is 
called  salt  of  wormwood  is  an  impure  car- 
bonate of  potash,  obtained  from  the  ashes 
Off  wormwood. 

A  large  number  of  the  species  possess 
slmVlar  properties  to  those  found  in  the 
common  wormwood,  and  are  hence  used 
for  the  same  purposes  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  flower  stalks  and  heads  of 
aeveral  species  of  Artemisia  are  sold  by 
herbalists  under  the  name  of  Wormseed : 
tbey  are  chiefly  imported  from  the  Levant, 
and  are  the  produce  of  plants  growing  in 
SyriaiPersia,  and  Barbaiy.  Others  imported 
from  India  tare  employed  as  vermifugea 
A.  Moxa  is  said  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  the 
plant  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in 
the  formation  of  their  Moxa»  a  small  pellet 
of  combustible  material,  placed  on  the  skin 
and  burnt  there  so  as  to  produce  a  sore. 
It  is  used  for  the  same  pm-poses,  and  on 
the  same  principle  as  a  blister,  but  It  is 
exceedingly  painful  and  now  very  rarely 
employed.  Some  of  the  species  of  Arte- 
mitia  growing  in  Switzerland  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  bitter  aromatic 
Sxtrait  d' Absinthe. 

The  Southernwood  of  gardens,  A.  Abro- 
tanum,  sometimes  called  by  country  people 
Old  Man,  is  a  shrub  with  finely  divided 
SKyish  green  leaves,  whi  ch  have  a  fragrant 
womatic  odour,  said  to  be  disagreeable  to 
bees  and  other  insects.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

The  Tarragon,  A.  Dracunculiu,  differs 
from  the  majority  of  its  fellows  In  that  its 
leaves  are  undivided ;  they  are  narrow  and 
lance^aped,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and 
possess  a  peculiar  aromatic  taste,  without 
the  characteristic  bitterness  of  the  genus. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Siberia.  CM.  T.  M  J 

ARTHANITA.  (Fr.)  Cfydamen  europoBum. 

AETHBOBOTBTS.  A  name  proposed 
m  a  small  group  of  Indian  ferns,  now 
referred  to  iiwtreo.  [T.M.] 

ARTHROONBMUM.  A  genus  of  C%0no 
PodiaeecB,  separated  from  ScUicomia  to  re- 
^^e  S.  fruticosa  and  a  few  other  species, 
^hich  differ  from  the  restricted  SaUcomia 
In  having  the  flowers  hidden  in  the  articu- 
wons  of  the  blanches,  and  not  concealed 


in  excavations  in  the  axis.  The  calyx  also 
is  trigonous  or  tetragonous,  with  three  to 
five  teeth,  and  without  wing  or  appendage. 
The  seed  has  a  distinctly  double  integu- 
ment, while  in  8alicomia  It  is  single. 
Otherwise  the  two  genera  agree.  They 
have  perfect  flowers,  without  scales ;  one 
or  two  stamens ;  two  styles ;  and  an  ovate 
one-celled  and  one-seeded  ovary.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  salt  marshes  of 
all  parts  of  the  world.  A.  fruUcosum  is 
abundant  on  the  British  coasts.    [W.  C] 

ARTHROLEPIS.  The  name  given  to  a 
genus  of  the  composite  family  (Compo- 
aitai).  There  is  but  one  species  known,  a 
perennial  herb,  native  of  Syria,  a  foot  high, 
with  alternate  linear  plnnatisect  leaves, 
Uie  segments  very  small  and  closely  over- 
lapping each  other.  The  flower-heads  are 
single  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  the  ray 
florets  yellow.  All  the  parts  of  the  plant 
are  covered  with  a  white  mealy  pube- 
scence. It  is  nearly  related  to  the  Chamo- 
miles iAftthemis)  and  the  Mlllfolls  iAchilr 
lea) ;  differing  from  the  first  in  its  winged 
achenes,  from  the  second  in  its  single 
flower-heads,  and  from  both  In  the  jointed 
scales  of  the  involucre.  The  name  of  the 
genus  is  derived  from  this  latter  circum- 
stance. [A.  A.  B.] 

ARTHR0L0BIT7M.  An  unimportant 
genus  of  leguminous  plants  distinguished 
from  the  equally  unpretending  OmUJutpuet 
by  the  heads  of  flowers  being  destitute  of 
a  floral  leaf,  or  bract,  at  the  base.  There 
are  two  European  species,  one  of  which, 
A.  dnracteatum,  grows  in  the  Channel  Isles 
and  in  SciUy.  It  is  a  small  plant'with  pros- 
trate stems,  pinnate  leaves,  and  minute 
cream-coloured  flowers  veined  with  crim- 
son, growing  in  heads  of  four  or  five,  and 
succeeded  by  as  many-jointed  and  curved 
pods,  which  together  bear  a  singular  re- 
semblance to  a  bird's  foot.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ARTHROPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  the 
Bignonia  family,  containing  five  species, 
all  of  them  shrubs  or  small  trees,  found  In 
Madagascar  and  the  islands  of  Eastern 
tropioQ  Africa.  Their  leaves  are  com- 
pound, opposite,  or  alternate,  and  very 
peculiar  in  structure;  indeed,  in  four  of 
the  species  no  true  leaves  may  be  said  to 
be  developed,  but  their  petioles,  or  leaf- 
stalks are  winged  and  leaf-like,  with  two 
to  four  joints,  the  segments  between  the 
joints  being  wedge-^aped,  and  the  ter- 
minal one  acute.  In  A.  ThouarsUmum 
leaflets  are  produced  from  the  joints  of  the 
petiole.  Their  flowers  are  generally  large 
and  tubular,  disposed  in  racemes  or  co- 
rymbs from  the  ultimate  forkings  of  the 
branches.  A.  madagcucariense  is  cultivated 
in  England.  Its  flowers  are  pinjc  in  colour, 
large  and  tubular,  the  limb  of  the  corolla 
five-lobed,  with  crisped  margins.  The 
name  ArOtrophyllum  signifies  jointed  leaf. 
It  has  been  changed  by  some  authors  to 
PhyUarthron  because  the  name  Arthro- 
phyllum  is  given  also  to  a  genus  of  the 
Aralia  fdmUy.  [A.  A.  B.] 
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crew  of  the '  Bounty,'  which  had  been  sent 
ont  under  the  conamand  of  Lieut.  Bli^h  to 
procure  bread-fruit  trees,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Captain  CJook,  and  the  natural- 

'  Ists  who  accompanied  htm  in  his  voya«rea. 
The  Urst  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the 
motiny  of  the  crew  after  the  plants  had 
been  procured,  and  all  promised  well.  A 
second  attempt,  four  years  subsequently, 
proved  successful. 

The  Jack,  A.  inteorifciia^  is  a  native  of 
tbe  Indian  Archipelago ;  It  produces  a  fruit 
like  that  of  the  above-named  kind,  but  the 
leaves  are  not  at  all  lobed  or  divided.  It  Is 
rnltivated  in  Southern  India  and  all  the 
wwm  parts  of  Asia,  The  fruit  Is  a  favourite 
article  ol  food  amongr  the  natives,  as  also 
are  tbe  roasted  seeds.  The  timber  is  much 
DKd  for  making  furniture ;  it  Is  at  first  of 
a  pale  colour,  but  subsequently  becomes 
d^>  approaching  to  a  mahogany  tint. 

'  Bird-lime  is  manufactured  from  the  juice. 
A^  hirsuta,  'a  native  of  Malabar,  possesses 
ilmilar  qualities.  A.  ineUa  is  shown  in 
Plates  2a  and  7e.  (V.  T.  M.] 


ABUM.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Aracece,  known  by  having  a  large  spathe, 
whose  edges  are  rolled  over  one  another 
at  the  base.  "The  flowers  are  unisexual,  and 
placed  on  a  fleshy  spike  or  spadix,  which 
is  club-shaped  and  destitute  of  flowers  at 
the  summit,  but  at  the  lower  portion 
bears  male  flowers  or  stamens,  consisting 
merely  of  anthers,  opening  by  lateral  slits, 
unprovided  with  filaments,  and  not  in- 
vested by  a  perianth.  Between  the  male 
flowers  and  the  female  are  a  number  of 
abortive  flowers  having  the  appearance 
of  threads  or  hairs.  Quite  at  the  base  of 
tbe  spadix  the  female  flowers  are  placed ; 
these  consist  merely  of  ovaries,  containing 
two  to  six  ovules,  and  ripening  into  a  berry- 
Uke  fruit. 

The  common  Arum  of  the  hedges  (A.  mar 
«tUatum),  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 
Lords  and  Ladies,  or  Wake  Robin,  is  an  ex- 
tremely acrid  poisonous  plant,  but  by  dry- 
ing, or  the  agency  of  heat,  the  acrldmatter 
isdestroyed.  It  has  a  whitish  rootstock, 
from  which  proceed  ovate  arrow-shaped 
green  leaves,  frequently  marked  with  dark 
blotches  and  placed  on  long  stalks ;  the 
•paihe  is  green.  The  spadix  is  of  various 
shades  of  purple,  or  more  rarely  of  a  dull 
,  yellowish  colour.  When  the  fruits  are 
npe,  they  are  of  a  trilliant  red  colour,  and 
yery  conspicuous,  at  not  only  the  tops  of 
the  spadix,  but  also  the  investing  spathe 
wither,  and  fall  off  as  the  fruit  attains  to 
jnatunty.  From  the  tubers  of  this  plant, 
™  the  Isle  of  Portland,  a  starch  called  j 
Portland  Arrowroot  was  formerly  exten- 1 
siyely  prepared  by  pounding  the  tubers  i 
\  "wuh  water,  and  then  straining.  On  allow- 
ing the  strained  liquid  to  stand  the  starch 
*|M  deposited.  Care  was  necessary  from 
the  extremely  acrid  nature  of  the  plant, 
indeed,  Mr.  A  Irvine,  in  his  Tllugtrated 
HoTidboolc  0/  BritUh  Plants^  records  that 
™*ny  hours'  boiling  didnotsufllce  to  dlssi- 
J«te  the  acrid  matter. 
A.  nalieum  has  been  found  to  grow  in  the 


Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  a  much  larger  plant 
than  the  ci^mmon  A.  macu2atttm, the  leaves, 
with  white  veins,  have  the  lobes  at  the 
base  spreading  more  widely  than  in 
that  species,  and  the  spathe  is  rolled 
backwards  at  the  point  as  the  flowers 
ripen. 

The  root  of  A.  moTitanum  is  used  in 
India  to  pois<m  tigers.  The  roots  of  A. 
lyratum  furnish  an  article  of  diet  to  the 
natives  of  the  Clrcar  mountains.  They 
require,  however,  to  be  carefully  iMiled 
several  times,  and  dressed  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  divest  them  of  a  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable taste. 

All  the  species  of  Arumt  and  those  of 
allied  genera,  such  as  Ariatenu^  ColoocuiOt 
Caladium,  AmorphophaUua  and  others,  pos- 
sess a  similar  combination  of  extremely 
acrid  properties,  with  the  presence  of 
a  large  quantity  of  farina,  which  can  he 
separated  from  the  poisonous  Ingredient 
by  heat  or  water,  or  by  merely  drying  in 
some  Instances. 

A.  DracuneiUus  is  commonly  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  large  pedate 
leaves,  its  spotted  stem,  and  purple  spadix. 
The  smell  is  fetid,  and  apt  to  produce 
headache.  The  Arunu  have  been  made 
use  of  in  experimenting  upon  vegetable 
heat,  as  by  reason  of  the  investing  spathe, 
the  heat  generated  by  the  flowers  does  not 
so  easily  escape  as  in  other  plants,  and 
its  degree  can  the  more  readily  be  ascer- 
tained. Moreover,  it  appears  that  these 
plants  really  do  generate  more  heat  than 
other  flowers ;  for  instance,  a  difference  of 
more  than  50°  is  recorded  between  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  that  of  the 
flowers  of  A.  eoreHfolium.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ARTJM,  ARROW.     Pettandra  virginica 
—.WATER.  CaUa palustrU. 

ARUM  D^THIOPIB.  (Fr.)  Riekardia 
eethiopuM. 

ARUNDINA.  Reed-llke  terrestrial  or 
chids,  with  slender  stems  and  narrow- 
ribbed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  large,  thin, 
richly  coloured  with  rose  or  purple,  but 
very  fugitive.  Three  or  four  species  are 
known,  all  inhabitants  of  tropical  Asia. 
The  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Bletia. 

ARUNDINARIA.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Bambusida.  The 
species  are  either  of  a  shrubby  or  arbores- 
cent nature,  with  strong  jointed  stems, 
resembling  those  of  the  bamboo  cane. 
They  are  mostly  from  the  warmer  parts  of 
tbe  glolie,  and  in  some  instances  attam  a 
great  size,  where  they  grow  spontaneously. 
A.  falcata  Is  one  of  the  hardiest  kinds, 
l)elng  able  to  bear  the  cold  of  ordinary  win- 
ters in  Britain,  especially  In  the  southern 
counties  of  England  and  Ireland.  lu  the 
county  of  Cork,  several  brakes  were  planted 
of  this  plant  about  the  year  1848,  and  in 
ten  years  after  the  canes  had  reached  a 
height  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet, 
being  about  a  foot  In  circumference  at  the 
base.  The  joints  on  the  stems  are  nearly 
of  equal  growths,  and  owing  to  their  re- 
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gularlty  the  plantations  present  a  curious 
appearance,  to  those,  partlculariy.who  have 
not  seen  tropical  vegetation.  In  Nepal 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  great  Himalayan 
range  of  mountains,  they  are  used  In  many 
Instances  by  the  Inhabitants  In  the  way  of 
thatch  to  cover  their  dwellings,  for  which 
purpose  it  Is  valuable,  resisting,  as  it  does, 
the  effects  of  weather  a  long  time,  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  silica  contained  in 
the  joints  and  on  the  cuticle  of  the 
stems. 

Another  important  species  Is  A.  Schom- 
hurgkiij  a  native  of  Guiana,  where  the 
straight  canes  attain  a  height  of  sixteen 
feet  and  upwards,  with  a  diameter  of  one 
to  one  and  a  half  foot  at  their  base.  It  Is 
this  plant,  which  chiefly  furnishes  the 
tubes  to  the  native  Indians,  from  which 
they  blow  their  poisoned  arrows,  which 
after  being  dipped  In  the  deadly  woorall 
poison,  act  with  such  fatal  effect  on  the 
victims  they  are  aimed  at.  [D.  M.] 

ARUNDO.  A  genus  of  grasses  typical 
of  the  tribe  Arundinece.  This  genus,  aa 
now  defined  by  Steudel  and  other  authors, 
excludes  the  British  species,  which  were 
formerly  included  in  It :  they  will  be  found 
in  the  genera  Paamma  and  Phragmites. 
A.  Donax  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
kinds,  and  may  be  seen  occasionally  cul- 
tivated in  British  gardens,  for  the  omar 
mental  effect  It  produces  when  growing  in 
groups.  The  stems  attain  a  height  of 
eight  to  ten  feet  in  this  country ;  but  In 
Spain  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of 
Europe  they  grow  much  taller.  The  leaves 
are  broad,  of  a  fine  glaucous  green  colour, 
and  in  one  variety  they  are  beautifully 
striped  In  different  colours,  similar  to 
those  of  the  common  ribbon-grass  of 
gardens  (Phalaris  arundinacea  variegata). 
The  reeds  are  sometimes  used  In  making 
bagpipes  and  some  other  musical  Instru- 
ments. Mrs.  Callcott,  In  the  Scripture  Her- 
bal, considers  it  probable  that  A.  Donax  Is 
one  of  the  plants  alluded  to  In  Scripture  as 
the  Reed,  especially  when  the  original  word 
is  •  kaneh:  The  canes  being  long,  straight, 
and  light,  make  admirable  flshlng-rods,  and 
excellent  arrows :  the  latter  quality  being 
of  great  Importance  to  the  warlike  Jews, 
after  they  began  to  practise  archery  with 
effect.  The  heroes  of  Homer  made  their 
arrows  of  this  reed  (Jliad  xl.),  and  the 
tent  of  Achilles  was  thatched  with  Its 
leaves.  [D.  M.] 

ARVORE  DE  PAINA.  A  Brazilian  name 
of  Choriaia  specioaa. 

ASA  DULCIS.  A  drug  held  In  high  re- 
pute among  the  ancients,  supposed  to  be 
the  produce  of  Thapsia  garganica. 

ASAFCETIDA.  A  drug  formed  of  the 
concreted  milky  juice  of  NarthcXt  and  of 
various  species  of  Ferula. 

ASAGRiE  A.  A  Mexican  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  colchicum  family,  Melar^- 
thacere.  The  single  species  of  this  genus, 
A.  ojlflcinalis,  furnishes  the  Cebadilla  seeds 
from  which  the  alkaline  poison  veratrine 


is  prepared.  The  plant  is  bulbous,  iivf  tli 
long  linear  grass-like  leaves,  and  a  I0119 
bractless  cluster  of  flowers  :  which  have  a. 
six-parted  perianth  ;  six  stamens,  three 
shorter  than  the  remainder ;  anthers  hea.rtr- 
shaped,  becoming  shield-shaped,  and  burst>- 
ing  vertically;  and  fruit  consisting  of  three 
lance-shaped  pointed  follicles,  of  ttxln. 
papery  consistence,  and  containing  a  num- 
ber of  winged  seeds.  The  seeds,  called 
Cebadilla  seeds,  were  formerly  used  to  de- 
stroy vermin,  but  are  now  employed  in  tlie 
preparation  of  veratria,  an  alkaline  sub- 
stance, of  a  powerfully  irritant  poisonous 
nature,  occasionally  made  use  of  in  neu- 
ralgia and  rheumatic  affections.  It  lia^ 
been  given  Internally,  but  from  Its  doubt- 
ful action  and  dangerous  nature.  It  is  now 
rarely  If  ever  employed.  [M.  T.  M.3 

ASARABACX7A.  The  common  name  for 
Asarum. 

ASAR17M.  A  genus  of  the  order  Aris- 
tolochiacece,  known  by  Its  bell-shaped 
three-cleft  perianth,  twelve  stamens  in- 
serted at  the  base  of  the  style,  and  -with 
the  connective  of  the  anthers  prolongred 
into  an  awl-shaped  process.  The  fruit  is  a 
six-celled  capsule,  surmounted  by  the  per- 
sistent limb  of  the  calyx.  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  dispersed  over  Europe,  and 
the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  and  If  ortli 
America. 

A.  europanim  is  the  Asarabacca  of  herba- 
lists ;  it  is  said  to  be  found  wild  In  "West- 
moreland and  other  places  In  the  north  of 
England.  It  Is  a  low  growing  plant,  with 
a  creeping  rootstock,  from  which  proceed 
a  number  of  roots,  and  also  two  rounded 
kidney-shaped  stalked  leaves;  between 
them  Is  placed  the  dull  brownish  flower. 
The  roots  and  leaves  are  acrid  and  some- 
what aromatic,  they  contain  a  volatile  oil, 
a  bitter  matter,  and  a  substance  like  cam- 
phor. Asarabacca  was  formerly  used  as  a 
purgative  and  emetic,  and  also  to  promote 
sneezing,  but  It  Is  now  rarely  used,  havingf 
been  supplanted  by  safer  and  more  certain 
remedies.  A.  canadenae  is  sometimes  met; 
with  in  gardens ;  It  grreatly  resembles  the 
European  plant,  but  has  larger  leaves  pro- 
vided with  a  short  spine.  [M.  T.  M.3 

ASARINE^. 
chiacecB. 


A  synonym  of  Aristolo- 


ASCARINA,  a  genus  of  Chloranthacea?, 
founded  by  Porster  on  a  single  species 
from  the  Society  Islands.  It  is  a  tree  with 
opposite,  petiolate,  and  serrate  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  dioecious  and  unibracteate, 
on  lax  spikes.  The  male  flower  consists  of 
a  single  stamen  with  a  short  fllainent,  and 
a  large  oblong  quadrisulcate  anther.  The 
ovary  Is  globular-truncate,  one-celled,  and 
one-seeded.  The  stigma  Is  sessile,  de- 
pressed, andobsoletely  three-lobed.  ["W.  c.3 

ASCENDING.  Directed  upwards ;  as  the 
stem,  which  Is  the  ascending  axis.  Rising 
upwards  with  a  curve,  from  the  horizontal 
to  a  vertical  position,  as  many  stems. 
Simply  rising  upwards. 
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A8CT.  The  name  of  the  fruit-bearing 
cells  in  the  important  division  of  Furigi, 
called  Aaeomycetes.  These  may  be  thread- 
shaped,  cylindrical  like  little  sausages,  cla- 
rate,  or  subglobose.  In  the  latter  case  they 
are  mostly  few  in  number,  and  are  occa- 
sionally reduced  to  one  in  each  cyst  or 
perlthecium,  as  in  Sptuerotfieca,  to  which 
genxis  belongs  the  felted  mildew  of  Rose- 
leaves  and  the  Hop  mildew.        [M.  J.  BJ 

The  terra  Aaci  Is  also  applied  to  spore- 
eases,  consisting  of  a  long  or  roundish  cell 
containing  spores.  These  are  characteristic 
of  Uchens. 

ASCTDIUM.  A  pitcher ;  various  modifl- 
cations  of  leaves  containing,  or  capable  of 
holding  fluid,  such  as  are  found  In  Sarror 
cento.  Nepenthes,  Cephalotus,  or  even  Utrir 
eularicu. 

ASCLEPIADACE^L  {Asclepiadeoi,  Atcle- 
fiads,  ApocynecB  in  part^  Among  monopeta- 
lous  exogens  with  a  superior  ovary,  the 
very  large  natural  order  which  bears  this 
name   la  known  by  its  i)Ollen  being  col- 
lected in  the  form  of  waxy  masses  or  bags, 
derived  from  the  separable  Inner  lining  of 
the  anther  cells,  and  by  the  fruit  consisting 
most  commonly  of  a  pair  of  divaricating 
follicles.    The  species  differ  from  Apocy- 
nacece  or  Dogbanes  in  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture   of    the    staminal    apparatus :    the 
stamens  in  the  latter  order  being  distinct, 
the  pollen  powdery,  the  stigma  not  par- 
ticularly dilated,  and  all  these  parts  distinct 
the  one  from  the  other.   But  In  Ascleplads 
the  whole  of  the  sexual  apparatus  is  con- 
solidated into  a  single  body,  the  centre  of 
which  Is  occupied  by  a  broad  disk-like 
stigma,  and  the  grains  of  pollen  cohere  In 
the  shape  of  waxy  bodies  attached  finally 
to  the  five  comers  of  this  stigma,  to  which 
they  adhere  by  the  Intervention  of  pecu- 
liar glands. 

Fully  1000  species  are  known,  for  the 
most  part  inhabiting  the  tropics  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  Two  genera  only  are 
found  in  northern  latitudes,  one  of  which, 
Asclepia-f,  has  many  species,  and  Is  con- 
fined apparently  to  North  America;  the 
other,  Cynanchum^  is  remarkable  for  ex- 
tending from  59°  north  latitude  to  32°  south 
latitude.  A.  Stapelia  is  found  In  Sicily.  They 
vary  extremely  in  appearance :  many  being 
leafless  succulents,  like  Stapelia  ;  others, 
and  they  are  the  more  numerous,  consist- 
ing of  t^vlncrs,  like  Hopai  while  another 
portion  consists  of  upright  herbaceous 
plants,  such  as  Asclepias  ajul  Vincetoriaim ; 
a  few  are  tropical  trees.  As  a  general  rule 
the  species  are  poisonous ;  an  acrid  milk  j 
which  pervades  all  their  parts  being  emi- 1 
nently  emetic  and  purgative.  | 

The  genera  Stapelia^  Hoy  a,  Asclepia8,Vm- 1 
cetoricum,  Ceropegia,  Periploca,  are  good 
examples  of  the  orders.  The  manner  in 
which  the  ovules  of  these  plants  are  fer- 
tilised by  the  pollen  is  among  the  most 
carious  phenomena  known  in  plants.  In- 
stead of  the  grains  of  pollen  falling  on  a 
▼Iscfd  stigmatic  surface,  and  then  pro- 
dncing  tubes  of  Impregnation,  the  tubes  I 
are  formed  Inside  the  pollen  bags,  whence  - 
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[  they  ultimately  find  their  way  by  a  spou- 
,  taneous  emission,  and  reach  the  surface  of 
the  stigma  without  being  projected  upon 
it,  conducted  by  some  inherent  vital  power 
For  a  full  account  of  this  extraordinary 
fact,  see  Lindl^y'8  Introduction  to  Botany. 
4th  edition. 

ASCLEPIAS.  From  this  genus  the  order 
Asclepiadacecp  takes  Its  name.  Its  charac- 
ters are  as  follow :— The  coroUa consists  of 
five  petals,  bent  downwards  towards  the 
stalk ;  within  the  petals  are  flve  curious 
boat-shaped  processes  or  cups,  formmg 
what  Is  called  the  coronet,  and  from  each  of 
these  cups  a  curved  hom-like  body  pro- 
jects ;  within  these  are  flve  stamens,  whose 
filaments^  are  united  into  a  pentangular 
tube  bearing  flve  anthers,  which  adhere  to 
the  flve-angled  stigma;  the  poUen  is  also 
remarkable  in  being  aggregated  into  two 
separate  parcels,  suspended  on  two  threads 
from  a  sort  of  gland,  but  this  is  a  peculiarity 
not  confined  to  the  plants  of  this  genus  : 
the  fruit  consists  of  a  pair  of  follicles, 
which  opening,  disclose  a  number  of  seeds 
provided  with  a  tuft  of  glossy  silk-like 
hairs. 

The  genus  consists  of  herbaceous  plants 
with  a  milky  juice,  and  which  are  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  America.     Several 
species  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their 
showy  flowers.    All  of  them  are  more  or 
less  poisonous.  A.  curassavica  is  employed 
in  the  West  Indies  as  an  emetic,  and  goes 
by  the  name  of  Ipecacuanha:  the  drug 
truly  so  named,  however.  Is  derived  from 
a  very  different  plant ;  see  Ckphaelis.  A. 
ttiberosa,  the  Butterfly-weed,  has  mild,  pur- 
gative properties,  and  promotes  perspira- 
tion and  expectoration.  A.  syriaca,  a  plant 
misnamed,  as  it  is  a  native  of  America 
and  Canada,  is  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  gardens ;  its  dull  red  flowers  are  very 
fragrant,  and  the  young  shoots  are  eaten  as 
asparagus  In  Canada,  where  a  sort  of  sugar 
is  also  prepared  from  the  flowers,  while  the 
silk-like  down  of  the  seeds  is  employed  to 
stuff  pillows.  Some  of  the  species  furnish 
excellent  fibre,  which  is  woven  into  mus- 
j  llns,  and  in  certain  parts  of  India  is  made 
I  into  paper.  Some  one  of  the  species  of  A^cle- 
[  pia^  Is  thought  to  be  the  Soma  plant  so  often 
alluded  to  as  an  object  of  prayer  and  praise 
by  the  antlent  natives  of  India,  in  the 
'  Sanskrit  Vedas,  which  are  of  a  not  less  re- 
mote antiquity  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  while  some  place  them  so  far 
back  as  twenty  centuries  B.a  '  The  bruised 
stem  and  leaves  of  the  Soma  plaqt  yield  a 
juice  which,  by  standing,  ferments  Into  an 
Intoxicating  liquor,  which  Is  supposed  to 
gratify  the  gods,  and  animate  them  to  ex- 
traordinary exploits.  The  elevation  of  the 
plant  to  the  rank  of  a  deity  can  only  have 
originated  in  a  stage  of  semi-barbarism,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  can  Imagine  that  ar- 
dent spirits  might  have  won  the  adoration 
of  the  North  American  Indians  when  first 
introduced  among  them.  See  Max  Mailer's 
History  of  Sanskrit  Literature.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ASCO  BOLUS.  A  genus  of  ascomycetous 
Fungi,  distinguished  from  Peziza  by  Its 
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shooting  out  its  ascl  when  mature.  The 
species  grow  almost  exclusively  on  the 
dung  uf  various  animals.  One,  however, 
is  found  on  decaj'ed  leather ;  and  another, 
whicii  IS  perhaps  a  doubtful  species,  occurs 
on  clover  leaves.  The  sporidla  are  often 
of  a  beautiful  colour  and  form  exquisite 
objects  under  the  microscope.  Few  Fungi 
are  more  common  than  Aiisobolua  furfura- 
ceus,  un  old  cow-dung.  [M.  J.  BJ 

ASOOMYGBS.  A  small  genus  of  Fungi 
of  the  most  simple  construction,  remark- 
able principflJly  for  the  effect  they  hare 
upon  the  plants  upon  which  they  are  de- 
veloped. The  whole  plant  consists  of  a 
stratum  of  club-shaped  C/ells  filled  with 
sporidla,  with  scarcely  any  filamentous  or 
cellular  base  developed  in  the  shape  of  a 
white  powder  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  generally  swollen  and  distorted, 
as  is  especially  in  the  case  with  blistered 
peach-leaves,  when  attacked  by  Aacomyces 
deformani.  Tlieasci  are  either  accompanied 
by  naked  spores  which  sprout  like  the  cells 
of  yeast,  or  else  the  sporidla,  when  set  free, 
are  propagated  after  the  same  fashion. 
The  genus  occurs  on  the  leaves  of  trees, 
or  sometimes  of  herbaceous  plants,  as 
Trientaiis  europcea.  The  most  obvious 
examples  besides  those  mentioned  above 
are  the  Aacomyces  of  the  walnut  and  pear, 
which  trees  are,  however,  far  less  de- 
formed by  it  than  the  peach.     (M.  J.  BJ 

ASCOMYOETBS.  A  large  division  of 
Ftmgi  distinguished  by  their  fruit  being 
contained  in  hyaline  sacs  (asci),  and  not 
situated  at  the  top  of  certain  privileged 
cells  as  in  the  mushrooms  and  allied  Fungi. 
The  asci  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
barren  threads  or  sacs  intervening,  and 
are  packed  into  a  thin  stratum,  which 
equally  with  the  fructifying  stratum  of 
mushrooms  is  called  the  hymenium.  This 
may  be  entirely  exposed,  or  may  be  included 
In  an  especial  organ  called  a  perithecium. 
The  asci  are  for  the  most  part  colourless, 
and  vary  from  mere  threads  to  globose 
sacs.  The  sporidia  or  fructifying  bodies 
which  they  contain  are  generally  definite 
in  number  and  multiples  of  two.  Tlielr 
most  usual  number  is  eight,  but  when  they 
are  very  large  these  are  reduced  to  four  or 
two,  or  even  one ;  and  in  other  cases  their 
number  is  greatly  increased,  so  as  in  par- 
ticular instances  to  be  indefinite  as  far  as 
our  powers  of  observation  go.  In  a  par- 
ticular condition  a  large  proportion  of  these 
fungi  produce  also  naked  spores  on  distinct 
plants,  and  occasionally  naked  spores  and 
asci  are  produced  upon  the  same  hymenium. 
The  distinction  from  sporlgerous  fungi  is 
not  therefore  as  definite  as  might  be 
wished,  though  the  group  is  strictly  na- 
tural Some  of  the  species  approach  the 
lichens  so  nearly  as  to  be  scarcely  distin- 
guishable. It  Is  said  that  asci  have  been 
lately  found  on  the  gills  of  one  at  least  of 
4;he  higher  fungi,  Agaricua  meUeus,  which 
~  t-largely  consumed  abroad  under  the  title 
'Allmasch,  though  justly  neglected 
This,  however,  wants  confirmation,  | 
^surance  that  some  parasite  is  not  j 


in  question.  Some  of  the  moulds  again 
produce  fruit  containing  a  single  spore, 
or  a  number  of  asci ;  but  whether  these 
moulds  are  true  allies  of  the  Aacomycetea 
or  not  is  at  present  doubtful  The  Morel 
is  one  of  the  most  familiar  examples  of 
the  division,  and  one  of  the  most  highly 
organised.  The  Truffle  belongs  to  the 
same  division,  though  so  different  at  first 
sight  from  its  near  allies.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ASOOPHORA.  A  genus  of  vesicular 
moulds  iPhyaomyeetea),  differing  from  Mu- 
eor  prlnclpidly  in  the  head  l)elng  at  length 
flaccid  and  hanging  over  the  top  of  the 
stem  like  a  cap  or  bonnet.  The  Bread- 
mould  belongs  to  this  genus,  and  ibere 
are  one  or  two  more  species  of  some  con- 
sequence. A  singular  fact  about  some  of 
the  species  is  that  the  fruit  upon  the  sides 
of  the  stem  is  different  from  that  at  the 
aiiex,  retaining  its  globular  form,  and  con- 
taining sporidia  of  a  different  size.  Aaco- 
phora  elegana  is  a  most  beautiful  object, 
from  the  repeated  and  regular  forked 
branching  of  the  lateral  threads,  each  divi- 
sion of  which  is  terminated  by  a  fertile 
vesicle.  The  Bread-mould  Is  easily  culti- 
vated, and  the  whole  developement  of  the 
plant  in  consequence  readily  traced.  Other 
species,  like  A.  elegana^  may  be  cultivated 
on  rice  paste  under  a  bell  glass,  and  are  in- 
teresting objects  of  study.        [Ilf .  J.  BJ 

ASCTRUM.  A  genus  of  the  St.  John's 
wort  family  (Hypericacece),  numbering  five 
species,  all  of  them  American,  with  a  dis- 
tribution from  the  N.  United  States  south- 
wards to  N.  Grenada.  All  the  species  have 
been  cultivated  in  Britain,  and  one  of 
them  iA.OnixAndrece)  is  called  St.  Andrew's 
Cross,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  four 
pale  yellow  petals  approaching  each  other 
in  pairs,  so  that  they  appear  like  a  cross 
witji  equal  arms.  (Collectively,  they  are 
called  St.  Peter's  worts,  to  distingui^  them 
from  St.  John's  worts.  [A.  A.  B.] 

The  species  are  all  under-shrubs,  re- 
sembling the  St.  John's  worts  in  general 
appearance,  having  opposite  sessile  leaves, 
sprinkled  below  with  black  dots,  and  large 
terminal  yellow  flowers,  singly  or  three 
together.  The  genus  is  characterised  by 
the  tetramerous  (four-part)  arrangement  of 
the  calyx  and  corolla;  the  two  exterior 
sepals  of  the  persistent  calyx  much  larger 
than  the  inner  pair ;  the  deciduous  petals 
cruciate  and  widely-spreading ;  the  stamens 
Indefinite,  from  nine  to  a  hundred,  with 
slender  filaments,  and  ovoid  two-oelled 
anthers ;  the  ovary  ovoid,  one-celled  and 
two  to  four-lobed,  with  as  many  styles, 
and  numerous  ovules  ;  and  the  capsule  en- 
veloped In  the  enlarged  calyx.       [W.  CJ 

ASEROe.  a  genus  of  phalloid  Fungi, 
distinguished  by  the  bifid  rays  of  the  re- 
ceptacle. The  species,  which  may  probably 
be  reduced  to  three,  are  of  a  delicate  pink  or 
green.  They  vary  greatly  In  the  degree  to 
which  the  rays  are  divided.  Like  others 
of  the  group,  they  are  very  fetid  when 
fresh.  They  are  confined  to  the  Islands  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.   The  genus  de- 
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has  been  found  very  beneficial,  as  well  as 
in  cases  of  dropsy. 

Prussian  Asparagus,  which  is  brought  to 
the  markets  in  Bath,  is  not  a  species  of  Aa- 
paragu8  at  all,  but  consists  of  the  spikes, 
when  about  8  inches  longr,  of  Omithogalum 
pyrenaicum,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
hedges  and  pastures  in  that  locality. 

[W.  B.  BJ 

ASPASIA-  Under  this  name  are  col- 
lected a  few  species  of  epiphytal  orchids  of 
the  Yandeous  sub-order,  with  a  lip  half 
united  to  the  column.  They  have  broad 
oval  thin  pseudobulbs,  and  flowers  mot- 
tled with  purple  on  a  violet  ground.  The 
most  important  species  is  A.  epidendroides, 
a  plant  from  Central  America.  The  other 
species  are  from  the  tropics  of  the  same 
continent. 

ASPEN,  or  ASP.    PoptUus  tremtUcL 

ASPER6E.  (Fr.)  Asparagus  Qffleinor 
lis. 

ASPERGILLUS.  A  genus  of  filamentous 
moulds,  characterised  by  the  hyaline  or 
brightly-coloured  jointed  thread  being 
swollen  at  the  apex,  and  there  studded 
with  radiating  cells,  each  of  which  pro- 
duces a  necklace  of  spores.  The  most  com- 
mon species,  A.  glaucus,  distinguished  by 
its  globose  echinulate  spores,  is  one  of  the 
Fungi  which  produce  the  well-known  blue 
mould,  and  whose  spores  form  occasion- 
ally a  part,  with  other  common  species,  of 
the  substance  called  yeast.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  genus  Rhinotrichum, 
formerly  associated  with  it,  by  the  fertile 
radiating  cells,  which  in  Rhinotrichum  are 
replaced  by  a  few  spicules.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  second 
form  of  fruit  in  AspergilhUt  which  con- 
stitutes the  genus  Euratium,  but  this  re- 
quires confirmation.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ASPERIFOLI^  An  old  name  for  what 
are  now  called  Borageworts,  or  Boragin- 
ace<p,  derived  l^om  the  remarkable  rough- 
ness of  the  leaves  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
species. 

ASPERU60.  A  genus  of  BoraginacecBt 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  A  procum- 
bens,  which  occurs  in  Britain  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  a  great  part  of  Central 
Asia.  It  is  an  annual  plant  with  trailing 
dichotomous  stems,  which,  as  well  as  the 
obovate  leaves,  are  rough  with  curved 
bristles ;  the  flowers  are  very  small,  bluish- 
purple.  The  calyx  is  curious;  It  enlarges  as 
the  fruit  ripens,  and  takes  the  form  of  two 
large  jagged  valves,  which  are  triangular 
and  marked  with  prominent  veins ;  these 
valves  are  applied  flat  to  each  other,  and 
enclose  the  fruit  which  has  the  structure 
common  to  the  order.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ASPERULA.  A  family  of  herbaceous 
plants  with  square  stems,  whorled  leaves 
and  four-cleft  flowers,  which  are  either 
pure  white,  white  tinged  with  purple  ex- 
ternally, or  more  rarely  blue  or  yeUow. 
Many  of  the  species  are  ornamental,  and 
well  fitted  by  their  habit  for  the  decora- 
tion of  rock-work.  A.  odorata.  Woodruff  or 


Woodrowel  (so  called  from  the  resemblaxice 
between  its  whorled  leaves  and  tlie  rowel 
of  a  spur).  Is  a  common  woodland  plant, 
conspicuous  in  May  and  June  by  Its  bril- 
liantly white  flowers,  and  at  other  seasons 
by  its  bright  green  leaves,  arranged  in  a 
star-like  form  round  the  stem.  The  flowers 
are  sweet-scented,  but  the  plant  derives  its 
name  from  the  fragrance  of  Its    leaves. 
This  Is  not  perceptible  while  the  herbage 
is  fresh,  but  after  being  gathered  a  sbort 
time  It  gives  out  the  perfume  of  new  liay, 
and  It  retains  this  property  for  years.  "Wood- 
ruff is  a  useful  plant  in  shrubberies,  in- 
creasing rapidly  and  thriving  under   the 
shade  of  most  trees,  even  the  beech.    It  is 
used  In  Germany  to  impart  a  flavour  to 
some  of  the  Rhine  wines.  A.  Cynanchica,  a 
small  trailing  plant  with  slender   stems, 
very  narrow  leaves,  four  in  a  whorl,  and 
small  white  flowers  delicately  tinged  w^ith 
pink,  occurs  on  chalky  downs  in  many 
parts  of  Britain.   It  owes  its  specific  name, 
and  Its  popular  name  Quinsy-wort,  to  its 
supposed  virtues  In  curing  quinsy.    In  the 
time  of  Gerarde,  A.  arvensis,  a  species  with 
blue  flowers,  grew  in '  many  places  of  Bssex 
and  divers  other  parts,  in  sandie  ground.* 
It  was  also  found  during  the  present  cen- 
tury in  a  slate-quarry  in  Devonshire,  but 
has  disappeared.     Most  of   the  foreign 
species  are  hardy  and  may  be  raised  from 
seed.  [C.  A  .J.] 

ASPHODEL.  Asphodelus.  —BOG,  or 
LANCASHIRE.  Narthecium  ossifragum. 
— ,  FALSE.  An  American  name  for  Tofielr 
dia.    —  SCOTCH.    To/leldia  palustris. 

ASPHODELUS.  The  Asphodel.  A  genus 
of  LiliacecB,  distinguished  by  having-  a  six- 
leaved  equal  spreading  perianth  ;  six 
hypogynous  stamens,  of  which  the  alter- 
nate ones  are  shorter,  the  filaments  de- 
clinate ;  a  filiform  or  subclavate  style,  with 
a  capitate  three-lobed  stigma;  a  three- 
celled  ovary,  with  three  collateral  ovules 
in  each  cell  The  species  are  perennial 
herbs  of  Southern  Europe,  with  fleshy, 
fasciculated  roots ;  radical,  subulate,  tri- 
quetrous, or  linear-laneeolate  leaves  ;  and 
a  simple  or  branched  scape  bearing  the 
white  flowers  in  close  racemes.  There  are 
several  species.  A.  aJbus  is  a  common  gar- 
den plant,  formerly  called  King's  Spear  ; 
and  this,  and  A.  ramosus,  which  is  prob- 
ably only  a  branched  variety  of  it,  are  very 
ornamental  plants.  It  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  Symonds  to  cover  large  tracts 
of  land  in  Apulia,  an  ancient  province  of 
Italy,  and  to  afford  good  nourishment  to 
sheep.  [T.  M.] 

ASPHYXIA.  Plants,  like  animals,  re- 
quire free  access  to  atmospheric  air,  and  if 
this  is  impeded,  or  the  air  is  loaded  with 
noxious  gases,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
mischief  is  sure  to  follow.  Death  may  not 
be  the  immediate  consequence,  but  the 
tissues  may  be  so  impaired  that  there  Is 
only  a  short  respite.  The  communication 
between  these  tissues  is  carried  on  in 
phienogams,  and  many  cryptogams  by 
means  of  the  stomates.  If,  therefore,  these 


jre  clogged  up,  the  proper  degree  of  afera- 
lion  cannot  take  place,  and  since  the  same 
apertures  are    the   safety-valves  for  the  i 
discharge  of  Buperabundant  moisture  or 
'  gases  which  have  performed  their  office,  i 
tie  whole  system  becomes  gorged,  and  the  i 
proper  functions  Impeded.    In  such  cases 
a  true  Asphyxia  or  suffocation  takes  place ;  | 
and  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by 
the  air-passa^es  being  filled  with  gummy 
matter,  or  their  apertures  covered  by  para- 
I  sitic  fungi,  as  Antennaria,  Oapnodiwn,  Cior 
,  dospcniiim,  &c.  FlantB  may  also  be  dro^vned 
by  a  few  days'  immersion  in  water,  though 
in  some  Instances  thfere  is  a  provision  by  i 
vhich  such  an  effect  is  altogether  pre- 
'vented.  C^*  J*  ^ 

ASPIC.    (Pr.)    Zavandtda  Spica. 

ASPIDIB.(B.   A  section  of  polypodineous 
i  lems.in  which  the  sori  are  punctlform,  or 
dot-like,  and  covered  either  by  renlf  orm  or 
I  peltate  indusia.  [T.  M.] 

,    ASPIDISTRA.     A   genus    of    LUiacecB 
\\  foimd  in  China  and  Japan.    They  are  stem- 
j  less  glabrous  herbs,  with  oblong-lanceolate 
I  striate  leaves,   and  radical   one-flowered 
I  peduncles,  bearing   a   single  dull  piu-ple 
flower.   The  perianth  is  bell-shaped,  six  to 
eight  cleft,  with  spreading  segments ;  the 
i  stamens  six  to  eight,  inserted  in  the  tube 
I  of  the  perianth ;  the  ovary  small,  cylin- 
drical, three  to  four  celled,  with  two  ovules 
in  each  cell ;  the  style  short,  thick,  con- 
tinuous with  the  ovary,  terminated  by  a 
large  discoid,  radiate,  lobed  stigma.  Three 
or  four  species  are  known.  [T.  M.] 

ASPIDITJM.    The  name  formerly  given 
to  a  group  of  poljrpodiaceoiis  ferns,  includ- 
ing all  those  in  which  the  dot-like  or  puno- 
tiform  sort  were  covered  by  a  roundish 
cover  or  Induslum.     In  this  sense  it  is 
synonymous  with  the  modem  section  ^«- 
pidiete.     It  '  Is  now,  however,   generally 
!  divided  into  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of 
genera,  according  to  the  views  of  Indl- 
Tidual  pterldologists.  The  smallest  amount 
of  division  is  adopted  by  those  who  separ 
rate  the  group  into  two,  having  the  in- 
dusia respectively  peltate  or  renlf  orm,  the 
first  being  then  called  Aspidium,  &nd.  the 
second  Nephrodium.    Those  who  subdivide, 
I  more  extensively,  and  separate  the  free- 
1  ^fi"®^  '^om  the  net-veined  species,   re- 
I  strict  the  name  to  a  few  typical  kinds 
I  having  the  Induslum  orbicular  and  peltate, 
^  and  the  veins  of  the  fronds  compoundly 
'  reticulated,  with  free  included  veinlets, 
^nich  are  divaricate  or  variously  directed, 
inns  limited  it  comprises  about  a  dozen 
*Pf <^i68,  with  as  many  more  doubtful  ones. 
Chiefly  found  in  India  and  the  east,  but 
awo  occurring  in  South  America  and  the 
west  Indian  Islands.    The  majority  of  the 
species  are  strong-growing  pinnate  ferns, 
with  thp  pinnsB  sometimes  lobed.     The 
typical  A.  trifoliatwm  is  sometimes  seen 
cordate  and  undivided,  a  stunted  condi- 
tion, caused  probably  by  the  depressing  in- 
nuences  under  which  the  plants  are  grown ; 
sometimes  three-leaved,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  form  originall  described ; 


and  sometimes  decidedly  pinnate,  with  the 
plunas  more  or  less  deeply  lobed,  all  these 
forms  being  sufficiently  developed  to  be- 
come fertile.  These  facts  clearly  show  the 
variableness  to  which  the  species  of  ferns 
are  liable.  A.  singaporianum,  a  simple- 
fronded  species,  has  the  fronds  very  re- 
markably narrowed  at  the  base,  and  is 
furnished  with  very  numerous  evenly  ar- 
ranged sori.  [T.  M.] 

A8PID08PERMA  A  genus  of  Apocy- 
nacea,  consisting  of  about  twenty-five 
species  of  trees,  from  tropical  America. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  mostly  entire. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  arranged  in 
solitary  or  numerous  dichotomously- 
brancbed  cymes,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  The  calyx  is  flve-partlte.  The 
corolla  ishypogynous,  sub-infundibuUform 
and  flve-lobed.  The  five  included  stamens 
are  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  corolla 
tube ;  they  bear  ovate  sub-sessile  anthers. 
There  are  two  ovaries,  with  many  ovules 
attached  to  the  ventral  suture.  The  fruit 
is  a  double,  rarely  a  single  follicle,  com- 
pound, obovate,and  woody,  with  numerous 
membranaceous  seeds.  The  wood  of  this 
genus  is  valuable.  A.  excelaum,  called  by 
the  colonists  Paddle-wood,  is  remarkable 
for  its  singularly  fluted  trunk,  composed  of 
solid  projecting  radii,  which  the  Indians 
use  as  ready-made  planks.  pV.  C] 

ASPLENIDICTYON.  A  synonyme  of 
Hemidictyuniy  a  genus  of  large  growing  as- 
plenium-like  ferns.  [T.  M.] 

ASPLENIE^  A  section  of  polypodine- 
ous ferns,  in  which  the  simple  linear  or 
oblong  sori  are  parallel  with  the  veins, 
and  oblique  to  the  midrib,  produced  on 
one  side  of  the  vein,  and  covered  by  In- 
dusia of  the  same  form.  The  modem 
group,  Aspleniece,  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  genus  Aeplenium  of  the  older 
and  some  modem  writers.  [T.  M.] 

ASPLENIUM.  A  genus  of  polypodlace- 
ous  ferns  established  by  Linnaeus,  and,  as 
originally  deflned,  synonymous  with  the 
modem  group  Aspleniece,  including  the 
ScolopendrieoB,  and  Diplaziece.  In  this  sense 
it  Included  all  the  ferns  with  lines  of  fmo- 
tiflcatlon  lying  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  on 
the  disk  of  the  frond  (not  marginal).  The 
group  is  now  considerably  subdivided,  and 
the  name  Agpleniwm  restricted  to  those 
species  in  which  the  veins  of  the  frond  are 
free,  the  sori  are  linear  or  oblong,  and 
lying  obliquely  on  the  parts  of  the  frond, 
and  the  indusia  are  simple  and  distinct. 
Even  thus  reduced  it  is  a  very  extensive 
family,  found  In  all  parts  of  the  world, 
mostly  evergreens,  numbering  about  800 
species,  of  which  nine  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain.  As  might  be  anticipated  In  so 
large  a  family,  the  species  are  exceedingly 
varied,  especially  as  to  division,  some  being 
simple,  others  lobed,  or  pinnate,  or  bl  pin- 
nate, or  triplnnate,  or  even  decompound ; 
and  while  some  are  delicately  membrana- 
ceous In  texture,  others  are  of  a  stouter 
herbaceous  character,  and  some  are  thick 
and  leathery.    A.  Adiantum  nigrum,  the 
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Black  Maidenhair  Spleenwort,  one  of  the  I 
commoner  British  species,  has  bipinnate  , 
fronds;  another  common  one,  A.  Tric?io- 
manes,  the  common  Maidenhair  Spleen- 
wort,  has  pinnate  fronds ;  while  A.  sep- 
tentrUmale,  one  of  the  rarer  native  species 
of  northern  habitats,  has  the  fronds  re- 
duced to  the  appearance  of  two  or  three 
forked  rigid  ribs.  Some  of  the  exottc 
species  are  very  beautiful  in  form ;  and 
many  of  them  are  cultivated  on  account 
of  their  beauty  in  our  gardens  and  hot- 
houses. Several  species  have  the  very 
singular  property,  strongly  developed,  of 
bearing  little  buds  on  their  surface,  from 
which  young  plants  are  formed  even 
while  they  are  retained  upon  the  parent 
frond.  The  genus  has  been  named  Aaple- 
nium,  or  Spleenwort,  on  account  of  some 
supposed  potency  in  the  plants  over  dis- 
eases or  affections  of  the  spleen ;  but,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  these  virtues  are 
both  fanciful  and  fabulous.  The  principal 
genera,  separated  from  Asplenium  by  mo- 
dem pterldologists,  are  ifiplaziumf  Athy- 
riunit  Thamnopteris,  Hemidict]/um,  Allanr 
todia,  Ctterach,  and  CaUipteris.       [T.  M.] 

ASSA6AY-TREK    Ourtisia  faginea. 

AS8ARACT7S.  A  subdivision  of  the 
genus  Narcianut  including  N.  capax  and 
N.  r«^lexu8,  in  which  the  segments  of  the 
perianth  are  semi-reflexed,  and  the  coronet 
poculiform,  about  equaliiug  the  perianth 
segments.  [T.  M  J 

ASTELIA.  A  genus  of  sedge-like  Junr 
eaeeast  from  the  Islands  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  with  polygamous-dioecious  flowers, 
having  a  perianth  of  glumaceous  texture, 
as  in  the  rush ;  ovary  three-celled  or  one- 
celled  by  the  incompleteness  of  the  par- 
titions ;  fruit  berry-like ;  stem  very  short ; 
leaves  broadly-linear,  hairy,  very  silky  at 
the  base.  A.  cUpina  has  leaves  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  broad,  and  an  extremely 
short  flattened  scape,  crowned  by  a  dense 
panicle  of  rather  large  chesnut-coloured 
flowers.  The  leaves  of  this  species,  which 
grows  on  the  sand-hills  of  the  coast  of  Tas- 
mania, are  edible,  and  are  said  to  have  a 
nutty  flavour.  [J.  T.  S] 

ASTEMON.  A  genus  of  labiates,  found 
in  Bolivia ;  it  is  related  to  Colebrookia,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  a  non-plumose 
calyx,  and  a  flve-lobed,  not  fouivlobed,  co- 
rolla. The  calyx  is  tubulose-campanulate, 
with  five  subequal  lanceolate  acuminate 
teeth.  The  corolla  tube  is  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  the  limb  short  an^  nearly  equally 
flve-lobed,  and  the  throat  bearded.  The 
stamens,  described  as  wanting,  are  in  re- 
ality reduced  to  four  small  distant  stalk- 
less  anthers,  adnate  to  the  corolla-tube. 
A.  graveolena  is  a  shrub  six  to  eight  feet 
high,  having  an  unpleasant  odour ;  the 
leaves  oblong-Ian ceoiate,attenuately  acute, 
green  and  smoothish  above,  whitish  and 
tomentose  beneath ;  and  the  flowers  small, 
white,  in  a  terminal  panicle,  which  is  still 
more  densely  clothed  than  the  stems  and 
leaves  with  white  tomentum.       [T.  M.] 


ASTEPHANUS.  A  genus  of  AaclepitM^ 
dacece,  containing  thirteen  species,  natives 
chiefly  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Map- 
dagaecar,  but  found  also  sparingrly  In. 
America.  They  are  climbing  or  decumbent; 
under-shrubs,  with  small  opposite  leaves, 
and  interpetiolar  umbels,  consisting:  of  a 
few  small  and  generally  white  flowers. 
The  calyx  consists  of  flve  acute  sepals  ; 
the  corolla  is  campanulate  and  has  no 
squame  within  the  tube  (the  character  "by- 
which  this  genus  is  distinguished  from 
MettuteHma).  There  are  ton  small  pendu- 
lous masses  of  pollen.  [W.  CJ 


ASTER.    A  well-known  genus  of    tbe 
composite  family,  numbering  nearly  200 
species,  which  are  distributed  sparing'ly 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  S.  America,  but 
occur  in  great  abundance  in  N.  America, 
where  three-fourths  of  them  are  indigren- 
ous.    They  are  perennial  (rarely  annual) 
herbs  with  alternate  and  simple  entire  or 
toothed  leaves,  and  panicled,  racemed,  or 
corymbose  stai^like  flower-heads,  havingr 
an    involucre    of    numerous    lmbrlcatc<l 
scales,  enclosing  many  florets,  the  outer 
row  strap-shaped  and  pistil-bearing,  those 
in  the  centre  tubular,  and  all  having  more 
or  less  flattened  achenes  crowned  witlx 
a  pappus  of  numerous  capillary  bristles. 
From  their  time  of  flowering.  Asters  are 
often  called  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Christ- 
mas Daisies,  some  of  them  continuing  In 
flower  in  the  open  air  in  mild  seasons  up 
to  the  latter  period ;  and  for  this  reason 
they  are  valuable  garden  plants,  because 
there  are  few  things  but  themselves  whicli 
flower  so  late  in  the  year.    The  Seaside 
Aster,  A.  Tripolium,  is  the  only  British 
species.    It  is  a  pretty  plant,  six  inches  to 
two  feet  high,  with  linear  or  lance-shaped 
smooth  and  fleshy  leaves,  and  stems  ter- 
minating   in    corymbs  of    purple-rayed 
flower-heads,  rather  more  than   half  an 
inch  across.     It  occurs  pretty  generally 
over  all  the  British  as  well  as  European 
coasts.     The  Alpine  Aster,  A.  alpinus,  is 
the  type  of  a  small  group  which  inhabit 
Alpine  regions  alone.    It  is  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Central  Europe,  Asia,  and  N. 
America,  growing  from  three  inches  to  a 
foot  high,  the  stem  furnished  with  lance- 
shaped  or  linear  leaves,  one  to  two  inches 
long,   and   terminating  in   a   blue-rayed 
flower-head,   one   to   two  inches   across. 
The  remainderare  mostly  branching  plants, 
from  one  to  ten  feet  high,  with  heart- 
shaped,  willow  or  heath-like  leaves,  and 
starry  flower-heads,  always  with  the  cen- 
tral tubular  florets  yellow,  and  the  rays 
varying  from  white  to  lilac  blue  or  pur- 
ple. There  is  a  great  sameness  about  many 
of  the  species,  and  they  are  most  difficult 
to  determine.    We  can  only  name  as  some 
of  the  more  showy  kinds  A.  spectahUia, 
A.  NowB-AnglicB,  A.  versicolor,  and  A.  turbir 
neUiu,  all  North  American ;  A.  aikkimensis, 
from  the  Sikkim  Himalaya  and  the  Italian 
Star  wort,  A.  AmeUua,  from  S.  Europe. 

[A.  A.  BO 

ASTER,  CAPE.  AgaOiaa  amelUrides.    — , 


CHINA.  Callistephtuehinmsis.  —GOLDEN. 
A  common  name  for  Chrysopsis.  — , 
WHITB-TOPPBD.  An  American  name  for 
SericocetrpiLS. 

Aart)RB.A<JEM.  (CompositCBfSynantherea.) 
TUb  is  the  largest  natural  order  of  plants, 
the  species  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  In  all  places,  and  forming  a  total 
equal  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  vege- 
table kingdom.    They  are  recognised-  by 
their  monopetalous  flowers,  growing  In 
close  heads  icajntula^t  and  having  at  once 
an  inferior  one-celled  ovary,  and  stamens 
whose  anthers  cohere  in  a  tube  (i.e.  are 
syngenesious).    De  Candolle  states  as  the 
result  of  his  examination  of  their  natural 
habit,  that  out  of  8.523, 1,229  were  annuals, 
243  biennials,  2,491  perennials,  2,264  under- 
Ehrubs  from  1  to  3  feet  high,  366  shrubs 
from  4  to  15  feet  high,  72  small  trees,  4 
large  trees  above  25  feet  high,  81  woody 
plants   of    which    nothing    further    was 
known,  126  twiners  or  climbers,  and  1,201, 
about   which  nothing   certain   could  be 
ascertained.     Of   these  347  grow  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  2,224  in  Africa,  1,827  in 
Asia,  1,042  in  Europe,  and  3,590  in  Amer- 
ica ;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  possessed  1,540, 
Mexico  725,  Brazil  722,  United  States  and 
Canada  678,  the  Levant  610,  the  Continent 
of  India  681,  north  and  middle  Europe  447, 
Europe  in  the  Mediterranean  595,  Austraha 
294    But  these  numbers  greatly  require 
rectification.    The  uses  of  the  order,  real 
or  imaginary,  are  very  numerous  and  con- 
flicting.  Some  are  tonic  and  aromatic  like 
wormwood    {Ai-temisia   Abainthium,   and 
others);  or  vermifuges  like  those  other 
Artemigias  known  in  foreign  pharmacy  as 
Semen-contra,  or  Semencine.    A  few  are 
powerful    rubefacients,   as   peUitory    of 
Spain  {Andcydus  Pyrethrum),  and  various 
kinds  of  Spilanthea  which  excite  salivation. 
Arnica  montana  is  powerfully  narcotic  and 
acrid.     Similar  evil  qualities  belong  to 
Grepis  lacera,  a  most  venomous  species, 
said  to  be  no  Infrequent  cause  of  fatal 
consequences  to  those  who,  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  incautiously  use  it  as  salad. 
Nor  are  Hieracium  virosum  and  H.  aabau- 
dum    altogether    free    from    suspicion. 
Some  species  of  Pyrethrum  have  the  power 
of  driving  away  fleas.  Many  yield  in  abun- 
dance a  bland  oil  when  their  achenes  or 
'seeds'  are  crushed:   such  are  the  san- 
flower  iHelianthus  annuus),  the  til  or  ram- 
til  {Verbenna  aoMva),  largely  cultivated 
in  India,  and  Madia  aativa.    A  purgative 
resin  is  obtained  from  some  allies  of  the 
thistles ;    others,   as   Aticklandia  Costus, 
now  referred  to  Aplotaaeia  Lappa,  have  aro- 
matic roots,  and  are  looked  upon  by  Orien 
tals  as  aphrodisiacs.     Finally,  under  the 
name  of  artichoke,    succory,  scorzonera, 
endive,   salsafy,  and    lettuce,  we    have 
some  of  our  most  harmless  and  useful 
esculents.    Botanists  adopt  various  modes 
of  classifying    this    immense    mass    of 
•pedes;  but  all  are  subordinate  to  the 
fourfollowing  capital  groups,  \iz :— Cicho- 
BACBJB :  florets  all  ligulate;  Cortmbifer^: 
florets  tubular  In  the  disk ;  Ctnarace^: 


florets  all  tubular,  with  an  articulation 
below  the  stigma ;  Labiatiflob2E  :  florets 
bilabiate. 

ASTERANTHOS.  A  genus  represented 
by  a  single  African  shrub,  whose  true  afllni- 
ties  have  not  yet  been  established,  and  may 
be  one  of  the  survivors  of  an  extinct  world. 
A  natural  order  (provisional  to  some  ex- 
tent), Napoleoneat,  has  been  created  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  the  allied  genus  Napolecna, 
both  possessing  sufficient  characters  to 
separate  them. from  every  known  family. 
This  genus  has  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate, 
entire,  and  shortly  petiolate  leaves,  and 
solitary  axillary  flowers.  It  has  a  short 
campanulate,  many-toothed  calyx,  adhe- 
rent to  the  ovary,  and  a  simple  many-lobed 
corolla.  The  indeflnite  stamens  are  in- 
serted at  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  have 
filiform  filaments,  and  oblong  anthers. 
The  inferior  ovary  has  a  simple  style,  and 
an  obtusely  six-lobed  stigma.        [W.  C] 

ASTB'RE  D'APRIQUE.  (Fr.)  AgaUiaa 
amelUrides. 

A8TER0LINUM.  A  genus  of  the  prim 
rose  family,  with  a  single  species,  A.  stel- 
latum,  found  in  S.  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
chiefly  on  the  sea  coast.  It  is'a  little  erect 
or  decumbent  annual,  one  to  three  inches 
high,  with  opposite  linear  leaves,  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  bearing  in  their 
axils  single  stalked  minute  flowers,  whose 
greenish-white  corollas  are  nearly  hidden 
by  the  calyx.  The  minute  corollas  and  few- 
seeded  capsules  are  the  chief  distinguish- 
ing marks  between  this  genus  and  Lyai- 
machia,  in  which  the  plant  was  placed  by 
Linnaeus  with  the  name  Lyaimachia  li- 
numrsteUatum,  alluding  to  its  flax-like 
leaves  and  starry  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.3     I 

ASTEROSTBMMA.     A  genus  of  Ascle-  i 
piadece,  having  the  following  distinguish- 
ing characters :  the  coronet  of  the  stamens  | 
flve-lobed,  fleshy,  short,  coloured,  and  cup- 
shaped,  its  lobes  crescent-like,  or  three-  ; 
toothed,  opposite  to  the  anthers,  which 
latter  are  terminated  by  a  membranous 
crest ;  the  pollen  masses  are   erect.     A. 
I  repandum  is  a  climbing  shrub  inhabiting  , 
Java.  [M.  T.  M.]      | 

ASTEROSTIGMA.     A    genus    of     the  i 
family   AracecB,  comprising  one    or  two 
Brazilian  species,  which  have  a  tuberous  • 
rootstock,  from  which  arise  the  leaves  and  i 
also  the  stalked   spadiz,   encircled  by  a  ' 
I  spreading    purplish    spathe.      The  male  I 
1  flowers  are  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spadix;  i 
the  anthers  open  by  a  terminal  pore.    The  i 
ovaries  which  are  placed  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  spadix  surrounded  by  abortive  sta- 
mens, are  three  or  four-celled,  each  cell 
containing  a  single  erect  ovule.    The  style 
I  is  short  and  terminated  by  a  flattened 
stigma,  which  Is  divided  into  three  or 
four  segments,   each  of  which  is  again 
i  divided  into  two,  giving  to  the  stigma  that 
i  star-like  or  radiating  appearance  denoted 
j  by  the  name  of  the  genus.         pVI.  T.  M.] 

'     ASTRAGALUS.    A  genus  of  perennial 
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ASTROFHEA.  A  section  of  the  genus 
Passiflora,  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
eirrhl  and  involucre,  by  its  ten  partite 
calyx  and  Ave  stamens.  The  species  are 
Soutli  American  trees.  [W.  C] 

ASUIj.  The  Arabic  name  of  Tamarix 
orientalis.  Also,  an  Indian  name  for  Tama- 
rix ferax,  a  nut-gall  tree. 

AST'STASIA.  A  genus  of  acanthaceous 
plants,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
warmer  and  temperate  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  They  are  herbaceous,  or  shrub- 
like,  "With  slender  branches;  axillary  or 
terminal  clusters  of  flowers,  which  are 
blue  or  yellowish,  and  handsome,  with  a 
regularly  five-parted  calyx,  a  somewhat 
fnnnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a  limb  divided 
into  five  nearly  equal  segments  ;  stamens 
four,  irnlted  in  pairs  at  their  base;  an- 
thers two-celled ;  cells  parallel,  thickened 
or  provided  with  an  appendage  at  the  base; 
Btierma  capitate  two-lobed.  Capsule  com- 
pressed. Blender,  and  seedless  below ;  above 
Bomewhat  foup^omered,  two-celled,  four- 
seeded.  Seeds  with  a  prominent  angle  at 
the  base.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ATACCIA.  A  genus  of  the  small  order 
Taccacea.  The  tube  of  the  perianth  is  in 
these  plants  connate  with  the  ovary,  and 
the  six-parted  limb  has  the  inner  segment 
largrer  reflexed  and  persistent.  The  flowers 
contain  six  stamens,  inserted  at  the  base 
of  the  segments  of  the  limb,  and  having 
broad  filaments  concave  above ;  the  style 
Is  short,  thick,  three-furrowed,  with  a 
capitate  three-lobed  stigma;  the  ovary 
Is  sub-three-celled,  containing  numerous 
ovoles,  and  becomes  a  semi-three-celled 
many-seeded  berry.  There  are  lew  more 
remarkable-looking  plants  than  A.  cristata, 
sometimes  met  with  in  gardens  under  the 
incorrect  name  of  Tacca  integri/olia.  It 
has  a  short  conical  underground  caudex,  or 
rhizome,  and  produces  from  this  caudex 
three  or  four  large  oblong  acuminate 
pnfplish-green  stalked  leaves.  The  scape 
is  about  as  long  as  the  leaves,  erect,  stout, 
angled,  dark  purple,  terminated  by  a  large 
four-leaved  Involucre,  of  which  the  two 
outer  leaflets  are  dark  purple,  opposite, 
sessile,  and  spreading ;  and  the  two  inner 
much  larger,  placed  side  by  side,  green 
with  a  deep  purple  base  and  stalk.  The 
numerous  flowers  form  a  drooping  one- 
sided umbel;  the  perianth  dark  purple, 
with  a  turbinate  six-angled  tube,  and  a 
six-parted  limb  suddenly  reflexed,  the  seg- 
ments arranged  In  an  outer  smaller,  and  an 
inner  larger  series,  the  rim  of  the  mouth 
forming  a  crenated  ring.  This  plant  Is  a 
native  of  the  Islands  of  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, and  one  or  two  other  species  are 
Indian  ;  besides  which,  Sir  W,  J.  Hooker 
mentions  one  a  native  of  Demerara.  Though 
remarkably  curious  In  structure,  these 
plants  are  of  no  known  utility.       [T.  M] 

ATALANTIA.  A  genus  of  aurantla- 
ceous  plants,  known  by  their  undivided 
leaves,  few  stamens,  united  below  into  a 


ovary.  The  trees  and  shrubs  of  this  genus 
are  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  The  wood 
of  A.  monophylla,  a  native  of  Coromandel, 
furnishes  a  heavy  closely  grained  yellow 
wood,  suitable  for  cabinet  work.  [M.T.M.3 

ATAXIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  of  the 
tribe  Phalarideip,  with  the  Inflorescence 
in  thyr8oidpanicle8;spicula}  three  flowered; 
inferior  flower  male,  with  two  pales.  Inter- 
mediate neuter  with  one  pale,  and  the  ter- 
minal hermaphrodite,  trlandrous ;  glumes 
unequal.  Steudel  describes  four  species, 
none  of  which  are  British.  A.  Hor^Jleldii, 
a  native  of  Java,  has  the  peculiar  property 
of  emitting,  when  bruised,  a  similar  odour 
to  that  given  out  by  the  English  sweet- 
scented  vernal  grass,  which  Is  supposed  to 
result  from  the  presence  of  a  portion  of 
benzoic  acid  {^)  In  their  tissues.      [O.  M.] 

ATCHAR  or  ACHIAR.  A  condiment 
prepared  from  BamJbwia  arundiHuritu 

ATHANASIA.  A  genus  of  yellow-flow- 
ered composites,  consisting  chiefly  of 
greenhouse  evergreens  of  shrubby  habit, 
from  Southern  Africa,  and  a  single  annual 
species  from  Barbary,  the  A.  aiviua,  for- 
merly much  more  cultivated  than  at  pre- 
sent on  account  of  the  long  duration  of 
Its  flowers.  It  attains  a  height  of  about 
two  feet  or  more,  with  diffusely  branched 
furrowed  stems ;  pinnatlfld  fleshy  foliage, 
with  linear  segments;  and  corymbs  of 
clustered  flower-heads  on  long  foot-stalks, 
the  florets  being  all  tubular.  Though  of 
somewhat  rambling  habit,  the  small 
amount  of  care  It  requires,  and  the  last- 
ing character  of  Its  blossoms,  render  It 
deserving  of  some  attention.  The  cut 
flowers  preserve  their  freshness  lor  a  long 
period.  The  genus  derives  its  name  from 
the  Greek  'AOafirut,  signifying  immor- 
tality, in  allusion  to  the  unfading  nature 
of  Its  flowers.  [W.  T.] 

ATHERANDRA.  A  genus  of  Asclepior 
dacetB,  containing  two  species,  from  the 
Moluccas :  climbing  slirubs,  with  slender 
branches,  ovate  and  opposite  leaves,  and 
lew  flowered  axillary  cymes.  The  calyx 
consists  of  flve  lanceolate  sepals,  and  the 
corolla  of  as  many  linear-lanceulate  lobes. 
The  fllaments  are  free  above,  and  the 
anthers  are  ad  pressed  to  the  stigma,  and 
more  or  less  connate  among  themselves. 
There  are  twenty  granular  masses  of  pol- 
len. [W.  C] 

ATHEROSPERMACE^.  {Plume  NtU- 
megs.)  A  small  natural  order  ol  trees  from 
Australia  and  Chili,  deriving  their  English 
name  from  their  aromatic  nuts,  being  fur- 
nished with  a  permanent  style,  clothed 
with  long  hairs.  Only  three  genera  are 
known :  Atherosperma,  Laurelia,  and  Dory- 
phora,  which  see.  Their  flowers  are  inslg- 
nlflcant.  They  are  placed  by  Lindley  in  the 
menlspermal  alliance  of  diclinous  exogeus. 

ATHEROSPERMA.  A  genus  of  iloni- 
miacea,  containing  a  single  species  from 
New  Holland.    It  Is  an  aromatic  tree  with 


tube,  and  one  ovule  In  each  cell  of  the  i  four-cornered  branches,  opposite  leaves, 
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eaten  as  a  delicacy ;  the  leaves  of  the  same 
plant  are  used  for  thatching,  for  making 
bats,  &c.  A.  speciosa  and  A.  exctlsa  fur- 
nish nuts,  which  are  burnt  to  dry  the 
juice  of  Siphonia  eUutiea^  which  furnishes 
India  rubber.  A.  OoAutm,  a  native  of  Hon- 
duras, produces  nuts  called  Cahoun  nuts, 
which  yield  a  valuable  oiL     [M.  T.  M.J 

ATTRAPE-MOUCHB.  (Fr.)  Apocynum 
androscemi/olium;  also  applied  to  Arum 
cnniUim,  Dioucea  rMiscipida,  Lychnis  Via- 
caria,  and  Silene  muscipula, 

ATWISHA.  An  Indian  poison,  supposed 
to  be  Aconitiim  ferox. 

ArBAINB  ROUGE.  (Fr.)  A  kind  of 
wheat. 


AUBETINB. 
cant/to. 


(Fr.)      OraUegvs    Oxya- 


AUBERGINE.  (Fr.)  Solanum  escuJerir 
turn,  sometimes  called  S.  Melongena. 

AUBOUR.    (Fr.)    Cytism  LQJnamum. 

ATJBRIETIA.  A  section  of  the  cruci- 
ferous genus  Farsetiaj  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  having  the  valves  of  the  oval 
pod  convex  and  not  flattened.  The  outer 
sepals  bulging  at  the  base, and  the  shorter 
stamens  with  a  tooth  on  the  filaments,  dis- 
tinguish It  from  the  allied  genera.  The  spe- 
cies are  low  diffuse  plants, with  leaves  some- 
what like  those  of  a  stock  in  miniature,  or 
rather  those  of  Arabia  albida;  the  short 
flowering  stems  bear  few  flowers.  A.  delr 
toidea,  a  native  of  tlieeasternMedf  terranean 
region,  is  a  pretty  early-flowering  plant, 
often  introduced  on  rockwork,    [J.  T.  8.] 

ACCKLANDIA.  A  name  given  to  an 
Indian  composite  plant,  which  proves  to 
l>e  identical  with  Aplotaxis,  which  see. 

AUCUBA.  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
referred  to  the  order  Comacea;  and  dis- 
tinguished by  their  dioecious  flowers,  of 
which  the  males  have  a  small  four-toothed 
calyx,a  four-petaled  corolla,  and  four  short 
stamens  alternating  with  the  petals ;  and 
the  females  have,  instead  of  the  stamens,  an 
inferior  one-celled  ovary,  surrounded  by  a 
fleshy  epigynous  disk,  the  style  short  thick 
tumid  at  the  base,  the  stigma  orblculate, 
and  the  ovary  containing  a  single  ovule. 
The  fruit  is  a  one-seeded  berry.  The  Au- 
ciiba  japonica  Is  a  well-known  shrub  of 
vigorous  habit,  highly  prized  for  its  capa- 
bility of  enduring  and  even  thriving  in 
the  atmosphere  of  towns  and  cities.  It 
forms  a  dense  roundish  bush,  furnished 
with  large  glossy  leathery  leaves  of  an 
elliptic  form,  remotely  serrated,  and  in 
our  common  garden  form  conspicuously 
blotched  with  pale  yellow,  the  green- 
leaved  type  having  been  only  lately  intro- 
duced. The  flowers  are  inconspicuous. 
Several  variegated  varieties  are  known.  In 
another  species,  of  more  recent  discovery, 
A.  himalaica,  the  leaves  are  wholly  green. 

[T.M.J 

AUDOUINIA.  A  genus  of  Bruniacece, 
containing  a  single  species,  from  the  Gape 


of  Good  Hope.  It  Is  a  small  shrub  with 
erect  branches,  spirally  arranged  imbricate 
leaves,  and  purple  flowers  In  a  terminal 
oblong  capitulura.  The  calyx  tube  is  short 
and  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  being 
deeply  flve-partite.  The  corolla  consists  of 
Ave  spreading  unguiculate  petals.  The 
five  stamens  are  shorter  than  the  petals 
and  alternate  with  them.  The  ovary  is 
slightly  three-lobed,  and  three-celled,  with 
two  ovules  in  each  cclL  There  is  a  single 
trigonous  style,  with  three  small  paplllse- 
form  stigmas.  [W.  C.3 

AUGEA.  An  annual  glabrous  fleshy 
herb,  with  the  aspect  of  a  Mesembryan^ 
themum,  but  with  small  Inconspicuous 
green  flowers,  without  petals,  ten  short 
stamens,  and  a  ten-celled  superior  ovary. 
It  forms  a  genus  of  Zygophyllacece,  and 
Is  a  native  of  sandy  saline  wastes  in  the 
Cape  Colony. 

AUGUSTIA.  A  genus  of  begoniads, 
separated  by  some  modem  botanists  from 
Begonia,  and  consisting  of  succulent  tube- 
rous plants  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Rope. 
The  staminate  flowers  have  two,  the  pis- 
tillate five  sepals ;  anthers  small,  elliptical, 
lengthened  Into  an  obtuse  cone ;  filaments 
long,  not  united ;  style  persistent,  its 
branches  furnished  with  a  continuous  pa- 
pillose band,  making  two  spiral  turns ; 
placentas  split  lengthwise,  their  transvese 
section  ovate-oblong ;  seed  vessel  with 
three  nearly  equal  wings.  There  are  four 
species  known,  viz.— A.  Dregei,  A.Caffra^A. 
8uffnitico8a,  found  at  the  Cai>e,  and  A.  na- 
tcUensis  at  Port  Natal.  The  genus  is  named 
after  Dr.  August  of  Berlin.         [J.  H.  B.] 

AUGUSTINIA  major  (or  Bactris  ma- 
jor of  Jacquin)  Is  the  only  known  repre- 
sentative of  a  genus  of  palms  Inhabiting 
Venezuela  and  Kew  Grenada,  and  bearing 
an  edible  fruit  of  a  pleasant  acid  flavour. 
It  grows  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high, 
and  its  cane-like  trunks,  several  of  which 
spring  from  the  same  root,  form  thick 
bushes,  quite  Impenetrable  on  account  of 
the  spines  with  which  the  plant  Is  clad. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate.  The  Inflorescence, 
enclosedina  double  spathe,  Is  axillary  ;  the 
flowers  are  monoecious ;  and  the  fruit  is  a 
dark  violet-coloured  smooth  drupe,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  [B.  8.] 

AULACOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  Um- 
helliferop.,  containing  two  species  of  peren- 
nial, glabrous,  herbaceous  plants,  with 
bipinnate  leaves,  natives  of  Altai.  The 
limb  of  the  calyx  is  fl  ve-toothed  or  obsolete. 
The  petals  are  ovate  and  entire.  The  fruit 
Is  ovate  and  slightly  compressed  ;  each 
mericarp  has  five  longitudinal  winged 
ridges,  with  intervening  vittate  furrows : 
the  commissure  Is  plain.  [W.  C] 

AULAYA.  A  genus  of  Scrophulariaceop^ 
containing  eight  species,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  parasitic 
herbaceous  plants,  having  the  habit  of 
Orobanche,  with  imbricate  scale-like  leaves, 
and  gaudy  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  campanu- 
late  and  five-cleft,  with  twobracteoles.  The 
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tube  of  the  corolla  is  davate  at  the  base, 
and  inflated  upwards :  the  limb  is  spread- 
ing and  flve-cleft.  There  are  four  included 
didrnamous  stamens,  inserted  in  the  base 
of  the  tube.  The  anthers  have  two  cells, 
tbe  one  being  perfect,  ovate-acuminate,  the 
other  abortive,  longer  and  subulate.  The 
orary  is  tvro-celled,  and  contains  many 
,  ovules :  and  the  style  is  terminated  by  a 
,  cJavate  involute  stigma.  C^-  ^'3 

AULNE.   (Ft.)  Almu  ghOinoaa.  —  KOIR. 
1  BhamHus  F*ranoula. 

AFXE'B.    (Pr.)    Intiia  Eelenium. 

AURANTIACEiE.  (Aurantia,  Citran- 
|(«Bimt«.)  The  orange,  lemon,  and  similar 
tmits,  are  produced  by  trees  belonging 
to  a  natural  order  bearing  this  name. 
They  are  all  bushy  or  woody  plants,  having 
the  leaves  filled  with  transparent  oil-cysts, 
giving  them  a  dotted  appearance,  a  defi- 
nite number  of  hypogynous  stamens,  and 
a  fruit  more  or  less  pulpy.  Less  than  100 
species  are  known.  The  various  genera  are 
almost  exclusively  found  in  the  East  In- 
dies, whence  they  have  in  some  cases 
spread  over  the  rest  of  the  tropics.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  a  wild  orange  of  Brazil, 
which  has  a  mawkish  sweet  taste,  but  must 
^ave  Y)een  Introduced.  The  Skimmias  are 
remarkable  among  so  tender  a  race  for  the 
hardiness  of  their  constitution. 


ATTRICULA.    Primula 
Tourite  garden  flower. 


Auriaila,  a  fa- 


AURICULARTNI.  An  order  of  hyraen- 
omycetous  Fungi,  distinguished  by  tlie 
hymenium  being  destitute  of  gills,  pores, 
prickles,  or  other  decided  prominences.  In 
a  few  species  of  one  genus  only  there  are 
a  few  obscure  folds  or  papillae.  The  nobler 
species  have  the  hymenium  inferior,  as  in 
the  mushrooms,  Ac. ;  but  as  the  order  con- 
tains a  great  mass  of  a  low  condition  of 
organisation,  very  many  of  the  species  are 
permanently  glued  to  the  substance  from 
wjjlch  they  spring.  But  even  amongst 
these  there  is  a  tendency  to  become  free 
at  the  margin,  and  to  reflect  it  so  as  to 
take  the  hymenium  away  from  the  light. 
Several  of  the  species  are  amongst  tbe  most 
common  of  fungi.  The  yellow  Stereum  hir- 
tittrun  OTows  on  almost  every  oak  log,  and 
the  purple  Stereum  purpureiim  on  every 
fallen  poplar.  The  dark  Indigoblue  Corti- 
ciumcopTuIeuTO,  so  common  on  damp  rotten 
rails,  is  said  to  be  occasionally  phosphor- 
escent. The  order  is  distinguished  from  the 
TremelUni  by  the  expanded  horizontal  hy- 
menium, which  is,  besides,  more  definite. 
Wd  formed  after  the  same  type  as  that  of 
the  higher  orders  of  the  family,  whereas  in 
the  Tremellini  the  fructifying  cells  or  spo- 
rophores  are  of  unequal  length.  There  Is, 
moTeover,  in  the  higher  Auricularhii  a 
distinct  pileus,  while  in  the  3VeTO«lKnt,with 
the  exception  of  Himiola  and  Exidia, 
^hen  there  is  often  a  distinct  barren 
outer  coat,  as  in  Peziza,  the  whole  surface, 
^▼en  in  the  highest  species,  bears  fruit, 
flo  plant  of  the  order  Is  known  to  have 
uy  economical  use.  [M.J.B.] 


f  AURICULATE.  Having  a  pair  of  small 
round  lobes  or  ears,  as  Ig  the  case  with 
many  leaves. 

AURONE   FEMELLE.    (Fr.)    Santolina 

Chamacyparissut,    —  MALE.      Artemisia 
!  AtfTotcmum. 

AVA.  A  kind  of  pepper,  called  Macro- 
piper  Methystieum.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  a  spirit  distilled  in  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands from  the  root  of  a  species  of  Cordy- 
line. 

AVAITT-pIqueS.  (Fr.)  Tulipa  tylvea- 
trie. 

AVENA-  Oat  grass.  A  genus  distin- 
guished by  large  membranaceous  outer 
pales,  enclosing  from  two  to  three  florets, 
each  armed  with  a  bent  more  or  less 
twisted  awn. 

Meadow  species:  A.  ptibeteens.  Downy 
Oat  Grass:  leaves  downy,  with  soft 
hairs;  a  common  meadow-grass  in  lime- 
stone pastures,  which  should  be  included 
in  the  seeds  for  such  situations.  A.  pra- 
tenais.  Narrow-leaved  Oat  Grass;  leaves 
hard  and  rigid ;  a  denizen  of  moors  and 
poor  clays.  Its  specific  name  is  inappn>- 
priate  as  its  favourite  habitat  is  seldom 
worthy  of  the  name  of  meadow.  A.  alpiyui, 
Great  Alpine  Oat  Grass;  a  larger  and 
coarser  form  than  the  preceding,  of  which 
It  is  probably  a  mountain  variety.  A.  fla- 
veacens.  Yellow  Oat  Grass;  flowers  small 
yellow;  an  upland  pasture  grass  of  con- 
siderable merit. 

Agrarian  species:  A.  atrigoaa.  Bristle- 
pointed  Oat;  seeds  much  like  those  of 
Corn  Oats,  the  awned  inner  pales  with  two 
long  bristly  points ;  occasionally  met  with 
in  com-flelds,  where  it  has  probably 
been  introduced  with  foreign  seed.  A. 
fatiui.  Wild  Oat ;  awn  much  bent,  the 
lower  half  twisted,  the  Inner  pales  covered 
with  stiff  hairs.  These  peculiarities  give 
the  seed  so  much  the  apppearance  of  a  fly, 
that  the  rustics  often  make  use  of  it  in 
trout  fishing,  and  as  tbe  twisted  awn  un- 
coils when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
water,  the  fish  is  deceived  by  its  apparent 
struggling ;  this  property  of  the  awn  has 
likewise  caused  it  to  be  used  as  a  hygro- 
meter ;  it  is  a  common  weed  in  clay  soils. 

The  two  latter  species  have  lately  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  from  their 
connection  with  agriculture.  Dr.  Llndley, 
in  an  article  in  Morton's  Cyelopcedia  of 
Agriculture,  suggested  that  the  cultivated 
Oat  Ms  a  domesticated  variety  of  some  wild 
species,  and  may  be  not  improbably  re- 
ferred to  Avena  strigosa;'  but  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  A.  atrigosa  may  be  but  a 
variety  of  A.  fatua,  from  the  cultivation  of 
which  it  has  been  shown  that  Cereal  or 
crop  Oats  may  be  grown,  in  illustration  of 
which  we  here  give  a  short  account  of  our 
own  experiments. 

In  1852  we  sowed  a  plot  of  the  seeds  of 
A.  fatua,  collected  in  1851 :  they  grew  well, 
but  were  scarcely  different  from  the  wild 
plant,  except  in  a  tendency  to  an  increased 
plumpness  of  grain.    The  produce  of  this 
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crop  was  preserved  throughout  the  winter, 
and  soMoi  in  a  different  part  of  the  garden  in 
the  spring  of  1853 ;  we  repeated  tbe  process 
with  successive  crops  in  1854  and  1855,  in 
each  of  which  we  noted  an  increase  of  ten- 
dencies in  the  following  direction :  1.  a 
gradual  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  hairs 
on  the  pales ;  2.  a  more  tumid  grain,  in 
which  the  pales  were  less  coarse  and  the 
awns  not  so  strong  and  rigid ;  3.  a  gradual 
Increased  development  of  kernel  or  flour. 
The  produce  again  sown  in  1856  had  so  far 
advanced,  that  we  collected  poor,  but  still 
decided  samples  of  what  are  known  as 
the  Potato  and  Tartarian  forms  of  Oat. 
These  we  have  gone  on  improving  until. 
In  I860,  we  had  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each 
of  good  white  Tartarian  and  Potato  Oats, 
as  a  farm  crop,  which  had  been  derived 
from  the  wild  example.  This  Is  the  more 
interesting,  because  farmers  have  always* 
stated,  especially  on  the  poor  lias  clays  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester,  that  they  could 
not  grow  oats  without  leaving  behind  a 
quantity  of  wild  or  weed  oat ;  and  our  sub- 
sequent inquiries  have  convinced  us  that 
shed  oats  in  some  situatious  do  really  de- 
generate into  wild  ones,  and  the  first  stage 
in  the  process  of  degeneration  will  be  ob- 
served in  an  accession  of  hairs  at  the  base 
of  the  grain,  which  good  cereal  oats  never 
possess. 

We  may  then  view  the  different  forms  of 
crop  Oats,  as  induced  varieties  from  the  A. 
fatua.  In  cultivation,  it  would  appear  that 
the  best  and  plumpest  oats  are  grown  in 
North  Britain;  here  they  make  a  good 
meal,  which  is  much  used  as  human  food. 
Oatmeal,  *  parraitch '  being  indeed  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet  far  more  nourishing  than  the 
potato,  which  is  the  more  usual  food  of 
the  southern.  [J.  B.] 

AVENS.    The  common  name  for  Geum. 

AVERRHOA  A  genus  of  Oxalidacece, 
consisting  of  a  few  small  trees,  originally 
from  the  Moluccas  and  Ceylon,  but  cul- 
tivated throughout  India.  They  have  ever- 
green alternate  pinnated  leaves,  some- 
what like  those  of  the  ash,  or  rather  the 
sumach,  and  small  purplish  flowers  in  ra- 
cemes. The  fruit  is  like  a  gurken  in  shape, 
very  acid,  but  pleasant  wlien  made  into 
syrup,  candied,  or  pickled.  The  leaves  are 
slightly  sensitive.  A.  Bilimbi,  the  BUmb- 
ing,  has  many  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the 
flowers  produced  from  the  trunk.  A.  Co- 
rambola,  the  Cararaba,  has  only  from  two 
to  five  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  flowers  pro- 
duced from  the  branches.  [J.  T.  S.] 

AVET.    (Ft.)    Abies  pectinatct. 

AVICENNIA-  A  genus  of  the  vervain 
family,  Verbenaixa.  The  plants  com- 
prised in  this  genus  are  called  White  Man- 
groves, and,  like  the  true  Mangroves,  are 
found  in  the  tidal  estuaries  of  most  tro- 
pical countries.  They  are  small  trees,  with 
opposite  evergreen  leaves,  which  are  ob- 
long, entire,  and  covered  beneath  with  a 
white  pubescence.  Their  flowers  are  incon- 
spicuous, and  arranged  in  closely-packed 


terminal  bunches.  Their  roots  stand  out 
of  the  mud  in  which  they  grow,  overarch- 
ing each  other  in  erect-angled  masses,  and 
sending  up  Asparagus-like  shoots  from 
their  underground  parts.  A.  tomerUoaa  is 
in  great  reputation  in  Rio  for  tanning. 
The  native  washermen  of  India  (dhobies) 
make  a  preparation  from  the  ashes  of  tbe 
wood,  which  they  use  in  washing  or  clean- 
ing cotton  cloths.  'The  green  fruits 
boiled  with  butter  form  poultices,  used  in 
native  practice.  In  N.  8.  Wales  the  wood 
is  valued  for  stone-masons'  mallets,  on  ac- 
count of  its  toughness.  A.  nitida  is  called 
Courida  in  British  Ouiana.  The  wood  is 
used  for  the  foundations  of  buildings  and 
underground  work,  on  account  of  its  power 
of  resisting  damp :  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere it  soon  perishes.  The  bark  is  used 
for  tanning  in  the  W.  Indies.     [A.  A.  BJ 

AVIGNON  BERRIES.  The  yellow  dye- 
berries  of  the  Buckthorn,  Bhamnus  injeo- 
torius, 

AVOCATIER.    (Pr.)    Persea  gratissima. 

AVOINE.  (Pr.)  Avena  aativa.  — A* 
CHAPELET.  Avena  bulbosa.  —  DE  HON- 
GRIE.    Avena  orientalis. 

AWL  TREE.  Tlie  Indian  Mulberry, 
Morinda  eitri/oUa. 

AWL-WORT.  The  common  name  for 
Sub^ularia. 

AWN.  The  beard  of  com,  or  any  such 
slender  process. 

AXIL,  AXILLA.  The  angle  formed  be- 
tween the  axis  and  any  organ  that  grows 
from  it ;  the  base  of  a  lateral  ascending 
organ,  on  the  upper  side. 

AXILE,  AXIAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
axis. 

AXILLARY.  Growing  In  the  axil  of 
anything. 

AXIS.  The  stem,  including  the  ro^t; 
or  any  centre  round  which  leaves  and 
other  organs  are  arranged.  The  stem  ia 
called  the  ascending  axis,  the  root  the  de^ 
scendlng  axis.  — ,  ACCESSORY.  An  axis 
of  a  second  rank ;  secondary  to  some  prin- 
cipal axis.  — ,  APPENDAGES  OP  THE. 
All  the  leafy  or  thin  expansions  that  grow 
upon  a  stem,  such  as  leaves,  and  the  parts 
of  a  flower. 

AYAPANA.  The  sudorific  Eupatorium 
Ayapana,  which  is  said  to  be  a  valuable 
remedy  for  the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes. 

AY  ART.    (Pr.)    Acer  opulifolium. 

AYDENDRON.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  trees  of  the  laurel  family,  Lau- 
racece.  They  have  a  funnel-shaped,  six- 
parted  perianth,  containingtwelve  stamens 
in  four  rows ;  the  nine  outer  stamens  have 
anthers,  the  three  innermost  are  sterile ; 
of  the  fertile  stamens  the  three  innermost 
have  glands  on  each  side  at  the  base,  and 
i  their  anthers  open  outwardly ;  the  remain- 
1  der  have  no  glands,  and  their  anthers  open 
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invardly.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  at  first 
concealed  witbin  the  base  of  the  perianth, 
which  afterwards  fialls  off,  leaving  only  a 
portion  surrounding  the  base  of  the  fruit. 
Cujnmary  beans  are  the  seeds  of  ^1.  Cu- 
jumarjf,  and  are  esteemed  in  Brazil  as 
tonics  and  stimulants  in  cases  of  weak 
digestion.  [M.  T.  M.J 

ATER  AYER.  The  esculent  fruit  of 
some  species  of  Lansivan. 

AYLMERIA.  A  genus  of  ParonychiOr 
CMB,  consisting  of  two  species  of  Australian 
annuals,  with  much-branched  stems,  op- 
posite or  vertlcillate  leaves,  small  scarious 


and  showy,  often  glandular,  and  glutinous 
outside ;  they  rise  in  uml>elled  clusters 
from  large  scaly-imbricated  terminal  buds. 
The  calyx  is  five-parted,  often  minute. 
The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  with  five 
spreading  lobes.  The  stamens  are  five  in 
number,  with  long  exserted  filaments,  and 
short  ovate  anthers,  opening  by  terminal 
pores.  The  ovary  is  five-celled,  with  many 
ovules;  the  style  is  simple.  The  pod  is 
flve-celled  and  flve-valved,  and  contains 
many  scale-like  seeds.  There  are  about 
twenty  species,  natives  of  North  America 
and  Asia.  They  are  largely  cultivated  as 
ornamental  shrubs,  on  account  of  the 


vuBiu;urvt;rwciu»M;ie»vc»,  »ui»u  Buariu«»    abundance  of  their  flowers,  and  the  fra- 
stipules,  and  terminal  corymbose  cymes  of    ^^,  g„^„  ^  ^J^^  ^,  the  species.    80^ 

possess  dangerous  narcotic  qualities.   Pal- 


roee-coloured  or  purple  flowers  on  long 
stalks.  [J.  T.  &J 


AZADIRACHTA.    A  genus  of  the  order 
MeUacecBy  represented  by  an  Indian  tree 
with  unequally  pinnated  leaves,who8e  leaf- 
lets are  oblique.    The  young  shoots  are 
smooth,  not  covered  with  down  as  in  the  ' 
allied  genus  Meliok.    The  flowers  are  small,  ' 
white,  borne  in   axillary   panicles ;  they  { 
differ  from  those  of  MeUa  in  having  a 
three-celled  ovary,  and  a  three-lobed  stig- 1 
ma,  and  also  in  the  fruit,  which  is  purple  j 
when  ripe,  of  the  sise  of  a  small  olive,  one- 1 
celled,  one-seeded. 

The  bark  of  A.  indica  Is  used  in  India  as 
a  tonic,  the  root  as  a  vermifuge,  and  the 
leaves  as  an  application  to  glandular 
swellings,  bruises  and  rheumatism.  They 
have  also  been  employed  successfully  in 
some  forms  of  skin  disease.    Prom  the 

fruit  an  acrid  oil  is  obtained  for  burning  ;  gha^  to  almost 'linear.  Their  flowers  are 
in  lamps,  and  for  dyeing  cotton  cloths.    A  1  email  and  yellow,  destitute  of  petals,  and 


las  was  of  opinion  that  A.  pontiea  was  the 
plant  from  whose  flowers  the  bees  of 
Pontus  collected  the  honey  that  produced 
the  extraordinary  symptoms  of  poisoning, 
described  as  having  attacked  the  Greek 
soldiers,  in  the  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.  Xenophon  says  that  after  eating 
it,  the  men  fell  stuplfled  in  all  directions, 
so  that  die  camp  looked  like  a  battle-fleld 
covered  with  corpses.  The  natives  are 
aware  of  the  deleterious  qualities  of  the 
plant  Cattle  and  sheep  which  browse  on 
its  leaves  are  poisoned.  [W.  CJ 

AZARERO.    (Fr.)    Ceraam  huitanica. 

AZARA.  A  genus  of  Chilian  shrubs, 
T)elonging  to  the  Flaeourtia  family,  having 
twin  or  solitary  alternate  leaves,  generally 
toothed  and  varying  in  form  from  egg- 


stimulant  gum  exudes  from  the  bark.  The 
seeds  are  used  as  a  poison  for  Insects,  and 
mixed  with  water  as  a  halrwash.  A  kind  of 
toddy  is  said  to  be  prepared  from  the 
young  trees.  CM.  T.  M.J 

AZALEA.  A  genua  of  Erieacem,  estab- 
lished by  Linnaeus,  and  Including  many 
plants  which  have  since  been  separated 
and  arranged  under  different  genera.  So 
conflicting  are  the  opinions  of  botanists 
as  to  the  tet  that  should  retain  the  original 
Linniean  name,  that  it  seems  in  danger  of 
being  lost  altogether.  Some  seek  to  retain 
It  for  A.  procumbena,  as  the  only  plant  to 
which  it  is  truly  applicable,  and  propose 
the  name  Anthodendron  for  the  showy 
shrubs  so  well  known  In  our  gardens  as 
Azaleaa;  whereas  others,  because  of  the 
almost  universal  appIi£ation  of  the  name 
to  these  plants,  and  to  prevent  unnecessary 
confusion  in  the  synonymy, have  given  the 
name  Loiseleuria  to  the  small  genus  con- 
taining the  single  species,  A.  proeumbens, 
and  retained  the  original  name  for  the 
showy  American  shrubs.  This  course  being 
i  adopted  generally  by  continental  botan- 
'  ists,  as  well  as  by  many  in  Britain  and 
America,  It  seems  better  to  consider  the 
genus  as  so  limited. 

Azaleas  are  upright  shrubs  with  alternate 
and  obovate  or  oblong  deciduous  leaves, 
which  are  entire,  dilate,  and  mucronate, 
with  aglandular  point.  The  flowers  are  large 


arranged  in  axillary  bundles.  A  few  of 
the  species  are  in  cultivation  In  English 
gardens,  and  can  be  grown  outside  with 
the  protection  of  a  wall  in  the  southern 
counties.  A.  Oilliesii  is  the  most  handsome 
species  of  the  genus.  Its  leaves  are  ever- 
green and  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
holly,  bearing  in  their  axils  roundish  fas- 
cicles of  yellow  flowers.  About  a  dozen 
species  are  known.  The  leaves  of  many 
have  a  bitter  taste.  [A.  A.  BO 

AZAROLE.  The  fruit  of  CVato(7iM  ^sar- 
olne. 

AZEDARACH.    Melia  AzedoTMh. 

AZBROLIER    fFr.)    CraUegtu  Ataroltu. 

AZOLLA.  A  very  curious  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  marsileaceous  division  of  the 
pseudo-ferns.  Its  habit  is  that  of  a  floating 
pinnately-branched  Jungermannia,  with 
two  or  four-ranked  imbricating  leaves; 
but  its  fructification  is  totally  different, 
and  Is  nearer  to  that  of  StUvinia  than  of 
any  other  genus,  and  with  which  it  forms 
a  distinct  section  or  order,  according  to 
the  views  of  authors.  Indeed,  its  pecu- 
liarities are  such  that  It  has  been  some- 
times supposed  to  constitute  a  distinct 
order  by  itself.  The  species  float  upon  the 
water,  forming  green  or  reddish  patches, 
which  are  frequently  several  yards  across, 
throwing  down  rootlets  on  the  under  side. 
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amongst  wbicb  are  situated,  principally  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  organs  of  fruc- 
tification. These  are  twofold:—!.  Thin 
membranous  sacs  bearing  on  a  short  cylin- 
drical axis,  springing  from  the  base,  sti- 
pitate  globose  cysts,  filled  with  angular 
bodies,  which  are  funiished  either  with 
curious  arrow-headed  or  root-like  api^en- 
dages.  These  armed  granules  are  doubtless 
the  antheridia,  though  their  spermatozolds 
have  not  yet  been  discovered.  2.  Ovate 
sporangia,  divided  within  by  a  transverse 
partition,  which  incloses  belpw,  agrumous 
or  at  length  pulverulent  mass,  and  gives 
off  from  its  centre  above  a  column  fringed 
at  the  apex  with  a  tuft  of  hair,  and  having 
attached  to  it  from  three  to  nine  dependent 
spores,  which  are  at  length  exposed  by  the 
separation  of  the  upper  half  of  the  sporan- 
gium at  the  above-mentioned  partition. 
The  species  occur  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  as  far  as  New  York.  One  has  been 
found  In  Western  Africa  by  Vogel.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  differences  in  the 
antheridia  and  the  number  of  spores, 
accord  with  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  species,  which  may  accordingly  be 
separated  Into  two  genera ;  but  this  is  at 
present  more  tban  doubtful.      [M.  J.  B.] 

BABEER.    A  Syrian  name  for  Papyrus. 

BABIANiL  A  genus  of  bulbous-tu- 
berous IriMcecB,  found  In  South  Africa, 
and  having  two-ranked  sword-shaped  pli- 
cately-nerved  leaves,  and  flower-stems  ter- 
minated by  a  loose  subsecund  or  two 
ranked  spike  of  flowers,  which  consist  of  a 
funnel-shaped  tube,  with  a  dilated  throat, 
and  a  six-parted  regular  or  somewliat 
two-lipped  limb  of  nearly  equal  segments  ; 
they  are  furnished  with  three  stamens, 
and  the  three-celled  raany-ovuled  ovary  is 
terminated  by  a  flliform  style,  dividing  at 
top  Into  three  conduplicate  wedge-tongue- 
shaped  undivided  stigmas.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  showy,  and  in  some  of  the 
species  sweet-scented.  There  are  upwards 
of  thirty  species,  many  of  which  have  been 
In  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  some  are 
still  occasionally  met  with,  but,  like  many 
others,  they  have  been  undeservedly  ne- 
glected in  the  rage  for  novelties  which 
distinguishes  the  present  age,  so  that  they 
are  less  frequently  seen  than  they  deserve 
to  be  among  the  ornaments  of  our  green- 
houses. B,  plicata,  which  may  be  taken  as 
an  Illustration  of  the  genus,  is  a  slender 
plant,  of  six  Inches  to  a  foot  high,  every- 
where pubescent,  with  oblong  lanceo- 
late leaves,  and  pale  violet-coloured  flowers, 
the  lower  segments  of  which  are  streaked 
with  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  spotted 
with  brown  at  the  base;  these  flowers 
have  the  odour  of  cloves.  (T.  M.] 

BABI50T0NIA.  This  genus  of  Mifrta- 
CMB  was  named  after  Professor  Bablngcon, 
a  well-known  English  botanist.  It  is  al- 
lied to  the  genus  Bceckea,  but  differs  from 
it  in  the  stamens  being  collected  in  groups 
of  three,  opposite  the  petals.  The  anthers 
also  are  placed  directly  on  the  top  of  the 
fllamenta,  and  open  by  porea.   The  style 


seems  to  be  a  direct  prolongation  of  the 
placenta;  it  protrudes  through  a  hole  In  the 
top  of  the  ovary,  and  does  not  even  touch 
the  carpels.  B.  camphoromna  is  a  graceful 
greenhouse  shrub,  with  white  or  pinkish 
flowers,  and  has  been  introduced  from  New 
Holland.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BABOOL.  The  Indian  name  for  the 
gum-bearing  Acacia  arabica. 

BABOUNY.  A  name  used  in  Egypt  for 
the  flower-heads  of  Santolina  fragrantia- 
aitna,  a  substitute  for  chamomiles. 

BACCA.  A  berry  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  suc- 
culent seed-vessel,  flUed  with  pulp,  in 
which  the  seeds  nestle,  as  in  Solanum.  — 
CORTICATA.  A  berry  having  a  rind ;  as 
an  Orange.  —  SICCA.  A  fruit  which  Is  a 
berry  when  unripe,  but  becomes  a  dry  body 
when  riiiened.  —  SPURIA.  Any  fleshy 
fruit,  which  is  not  a  true  bacca  or  berry ;  as 
the  juniper,  strawberry,  raspberry,  &c 

BACCATE.  Having  a  pulpy  texture ;  a 
term  only  applied  to  the  parts  of  a  flower  or 
fruit. 

BACCATE  SEEDS.  Seeds  with  a  pulpy 
skin. 

BACCAULARirS.  Such  a  fruit  as  tliat 
of  the  mallow ;  viz.  several  one  or  two- 
seeded  dry  carpels  cohering  round  an 
axis. 

BACCHARTS.  A  large  and  natural  genus 
of  the  composite  family,  distinguished 
from  its  allies  by  having  male  flowers  only 
on  one  plant,  and  the  females  on  another. 
Upwards  of  200  species  are  known.  They 
are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  sometimes  small 
trees,  many  of  them  smooth  and  covered 
with  a  resinous  substance,  which  gives  to 
the  leaves  a  glossy  appearance.  The  latter 
are  generally  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  and 
var}'  much  in  form.  In  one  section  of  the 
genus  they  are  three-nerved,  and  ovate  or 
lanceolate  In  form ;  in  another,  one  or 
three-nerved,  and  wedge-shaped ;  In  a  third 
they  are  very  small,  or  absent  altogether ; 
while  In  a  fourth  the  stems  are  winged  and 
leaf -like,  performing  the  functions  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  small  or  almost  absent. 
The  flower-heads  are  arranged  in  various 
ways,  and  the  florets  are  generally  white  in 
colour.  The  species  are  confined  to  the 
New  World,  and  are  found.  In  greater  or 
less  number,  from  the  United  States  to  the 
extreme  south  of  the-  continent.  Many  of 
them  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  13,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level  in  the  Andes,  and 
a  few  of  them  reach  the  snow  limit.  Im* 
mense  tracts  are  covered  on  the  plateaus  of 
the  Cordillera  with  plants  of  this  genus, 
and  shrubby  groundsels,  taking  the  same 
place  there  that  the  heaths  do  on  our  moors 
In  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  shrubby  species  are 
known  by  the  names  of  Tola,  or  Chiica, 
and  by  the  latter  name  In  N.  Grenada  and 
Chill.  The  resinous  species  are  almost 
universally  used  as  firewood  for  ovens. 
An  infusion  of  the  winged  stems  of  B. 
trimera  is  used  by  the  Brazilians  as  a  su- 
dorific and  tonic ;  while  another,  also  with 
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winged  stems,  B.  microcephdUit  Is  used  In 
Parana  for  curing  rheumatism  by  putting 
taslies  of  it  in  warm  baths.  A  bitter  is  ex- 
tracted from  B.  genistiUoides,  which  is  held 
in  great  reputation  In  Brazil  when  used 
with  a  specific  aroma  in  cases  of  intermit- 
tent fever.  Horses  devour  this  herb  with 
avidity,  and  it  is  further  recltoned  of  great 
service  in  curing  chronic  diseases  in  that 
animal.  B.  Dougla»ii  is  remarkable  as  be- 
ing found  In  California,  and  appearing 
again  in  Chili,  without  being  found  m  any 
intervening  place.  [A,  A.  B.] 

BACHE.  A  South  American  name  for 
Mauritiaflexuosat  an  economical  species  of 
palm. 

BACHELOR'S  BUTTON&  A  garden 
name  for  the  double-flowered  variety  of 
the  buttercup,  Rammculus  acris. 


BACILIiARIA-  A  genus  of  diatomace- 
ous  Alg<B  consisting  of  a  single  species, 
which  occurs  on  our  coasts,  known  liy  Its 
linear  rectangular  articulations,  which  are 
at  first  joined  by  the  longer  sides  into  a 
straight  tabular  series,  and  then  slip  over 
each  other  so  as  to  make  oblique  series. 
The  articulations  or  frustules,  individu- 
ally, are  not  so  beautiful  In  respect  of 
structure  as  many  others  of  the  group ;  the 
chief  point  of  interest  consisting  in  the 
curious  manner  in  which  the  articulations 
or  frustules  incessantly  slip  backward  and 
forward  over  each  other,  with  a  more  or 
less  isochronal  motion,  yet  so  as  always  to 
adhere  to  each  other.  The  whole  mass  is 
thus  in  motion,  though  the  several  groups 
cf  frustules,  of  which  it  is  composed,  may 
be  moving  in  opposite  directions.  An  ob- 
stacle, says  Mr.  Smith,  is  not  evaded  but 
pushed  aside ;  or,  If  sufficient  to  avert  the 
onward  course,  the  latter  is  detained  for  a 
time  equal  to  that  which  it  would  have  bc- 
cnpied  In  its  forward  progress,  and  then 
retires  from  the  impediment  as  if  it  had  ao> 
coropllshed  its  full  course.  The  motion  is 
about  one  two-hundredth  of  an  inch  per 
second.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BACILLE.  (Fr.)  Cfrithmum  marUir 
mum. 

BACILLI.  The  separable  moving  nar- 
row plates,  of  which  the  genus  Diatoma  is 
composed. 

BACILLUa  The  little  bulbs  found  on 
the  inflorescence  of  some  plants;  a  term 
rarely  employed. 

BACKHOUSIA.  One  or  two  showy- 
flowered  myrtaceous  plants  have  been 
considered  to  form  a  new  genus,  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  who  has 
travelled  much  in  Australia  and  South 
Africa,  and  otherwise  contributed  to  ad- 
vance botanical  science.  The  principal 
characters  of  the  genus  are :  the  tube  of 
the  calyx  covered  with  dense  hairs,  the 
five  segments  of  the  limb  large,  whitish, 
and  petal-like ;  the  petals  themselves 
small  and  comparatively  inconspicuous; 
the  stamens  very  numerous,  and  longer 


adherent  below  to  the  tube  of  the  calyxf 
but  free  at  its  upi)er  portion,  very  hairy 
on  the  exterior,  the  interior  containing 
several  seeds  in  each  of  Its  two  compart- 
ments. B.  myrtifolia  is  a  small  tree,  with 
opposite  ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  stalked 
corymbs  of  whitish  flowers,  and  Is  culti- 
vated as  a  greenhouse  plant.      [M.  T.  M.] 

BACTRIDIUM.  A  very  curious  genus  of 
Fungi,  of  rather  doubtful  affinity,  but  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  division  conlomy- 
cetes,and  to  be  allied  toCoryneum.  The  plant 
consists  almost  entirely  of  oblong  septate 
hyaline  spores,  which  radiate  from  a  little 
dotrlike  receptacle.  The  spores  In  our 
most  conspicuous  native  species,  B.^avum^ 
which  occurs  in  this  country,  although 
but  rarely,  on  dead  elm  stumps,  are  of  a 
pale  yellow.  We  have  a  species  from  Vene- 
zuela, with  enormous  spores,  one-sixtieth  of 
an  inch  long,  which  afford  an  interesting 
microscopic  object  under  a  low  magnifying 
power;  in  this  the  spores,  when  seen  en 
maaae,  are  of  a  pale  fawn  colour.  [M.  J.  R] 

BACTRIS.    A  genus  of  slender  palms, 
natives  of  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and 
other  tropical   countries  on  the  eastern 
side  of  South  America ;  generally  growing 
in  low  marshy  places,  or  Inundated  tracts 
of  land,  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  on 
the  sea  coast.    There  are  about  forty  spe- 
cies, but  very  few  of  them  attain  anything 
like  the  majestic  proportions  of  the  gen- 
erality of  palms,  the  majority  having  thin 
reed-like  stems,  not  much  exceeding  the 
height  of  a  man.    A  few,  however,  grow 
to  a  height  of  forty  or  even  ilf ty  feet,  with 
trunks  averaging  about  four  inches  in 
diameter.    Almost  all  of  them  are  armed 
with  sharp  black  or  brown  spines,  several 
having  their  stems  encircled  with  bands 
of  them,  placed  at  short  Intervals  all  the 
way  up,  whilst  others  have  them  only  at 
their  summits ;  and,  as  they  usually  grow 
together  in  large  masses,  and  throw  up 
numerous  suckers  from  their  creeping 
roots,  they  offer  a  really  formidable  and 
often  Impassable  barrier  both  to  man  and 
beast.    Their  flower-spikes  are  produced 
either  from  the  apex  of  the  trunk  or  from 
the  bases  of  the  leaves,  and  while  young 
are  enclosed  in  a  double  sheathing  spathe, 
which,  In  nearly  all  the  species,  is  densely 
covered  with  short  black  spines.  The  male 
and  female   flowers  are  borne  upon  the 
same  spike,  and  are  yellow,  green,  or  rose- 
coloured  ;  the  males  have  a  three-parted 
thin  calyx,  and  three  fleshy  petals,  and 
contain  from  six  to  twelve  stamens ;  the 
females  have  a  cup-shaped  or  cylindrical 
calyx  and  corolla,  three-toothed  at  the 
apex,  and  they  contain  a  triangular  ovary, 
with  three  sessile  stigmas.  Their  fruits 
are  generally  small,  seldom  exceeding  a 
pigeon's  egg  In  size,  and  frequently  not 
larger  than  a  pea,  mostly  of  a  bluish  black 
colour,  having  a  thin  coating  of  white 
fibrous   pulp  surrounding   a  hard   black 
stone,  which  has  three  small  holes  at  the 
top,  and  contains  a  single  seed.     Their 
leaves  do  not  fall  away  from  the  trunk  like 


than  the  calyx  or  the  coroUa ;  the  ovary  i  those  of  many  other  palms,  but  remain 
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attached  long  after  they  have  withered, 
hauging  down  and  concealing  the  trunk ; 
they  are  nearly  always  pinnate,  and  from 
two  to  eight  feet  long  ;  in  a  few  species, 
however,  the  leaves  are  nearly  entire,  or 
merely  divided  Into  two  broad  shari>- 
pointed  lot)es. 

B.  Maraja^  the  Marajah  Palm  of  Brazil, 
grows  upon  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and 
other  rivers.  It  is  the  largest  species  of  the 
genus,  its  trunk  attaining  a  height  of  fifty 
feet.  It  Is  thickly  anued  with  spines,  and 
has  a  succulent  rather  acid  but  agreeably 
tasted  fruit,  from  which  a  vinous  beverage 
Is  prepared.  B.  minor  has  a  stem  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  seldom  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  common  in 
Jamaica  and  some  parts  of  tropical  South 
America,  growing  In  open  places  In  the 
vicinity  of  woods.  Its  stems  are  used  for 
walking-sticks,  and  are  aaid  to  be  some- 
times imported  into  this  country  under 
the  name  of  Tobago  canes.  [A.  S.3 

An  Indian  name  for  oil  of 


BADAMIE. 
almonds. 

BADDERLOCIlS.    Alaria  eaevienta. 

BA^DEK.  A  fermented  liquor  prepared 
In  Java  from  rice. 

BADGBR'S-BAITE.  Aconiium  mOoeto- 
num. 

BADHAMIA.  A  genus  of  gelatinous 
puflballB  {Myxogeutres),  named  after  the 
late  Dr.  Badham,  remarkable  for  its  spores 
being  contained  in  little  groups  in  distinct 
hyaline  sacs  or  asci ;  whereas  in  most  of 
the  Immediately  allied  fungi  they  are 
naked.  The  species  were  formerly  referred 
to  Phy8arum.  Other  Instances  of  asci 
occur  In  the  same  division,  as  in  the  genus 
BnerthenemOf  separated  from  Stemonitis. 
The  most  common  species,  perhaps,  is  B. 
hyalina, -which  is  known  by  its  delicate 
pertdia  as  well  as  by  Its  long  confluent 
yellowish  stems.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BADIANB.    (Pr.)    Ittieium. 

BADIERA.  A  genus  of  the  milkwort 
fftmily  (PolygalaeecB),  which  includes  three 
species,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  West  In- 
dian Islands.  They  are  woody  plants  with 
evergreen  leaves,  and  axillary  corymbs  of 
white  or  grreenish-yellow  flowers,  differing 
chiefly  from  the  common  milkworts  {Poly- 
gala),  in  having  a  large  oily  aril  to  the  seed 
which  fills  the  upper  part  of  the  cell,  and 
in  the  anthers  opening  inwards  by  an  oval 
partitioned  slit.  The  bark  of  B.  diveraifolia 
is  acrid  and  bitter,  like  that  of  the  Lignum 
Vitas,  and  is  called  Bastard  Lignum  Vitas, 
in  Jamaica,  on  this  account.       [A.  A.  B.] 

BADIOUS.    Cbesnut-brown. 

BADT7L  A.  A  genus  of  the  Myrsinefamily, 
Of  which  seventeen  species  are  enumerated. 
They  aro  evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  smooth  entire  dotted  leaves,  having 
short  and  broad  foot-stalks.  Their  flowers 
are  numerous,  disposed  in  axillary  or  ter- 
minal panicles,  and  either  white,  dotted  or 
streaked  with  pink,  or  entirely  of  a  pink 


[  colour.  The  fruits  are  small  scarlet  or  black 
berries,  containing  few  seeds.  They  are 
nearly  related  to  Ardisia,  and  differ  chiefly 

I  fn>m  that  genus  in  their  short  round- 
headed   stigma,   and    few   seeds.     Their 

'  distribution  is  unusual,  one  being  found  in 

I  the  Philippine  Isles,  a  considerable  number 
in  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Madagascar, 
but  the  greatest  number  in  the  West 
Indies,  Peru,  and  Brazil  [A.  A.  BO 

B^A.     A  small  genus  of  Geaneraeem 

consisting  of  herbaceous  plants,  with  short 
stems  or  entirely  stemless,  and  crowded 
leaves.  The  calyx  is  five-partite  and  per- 
sistent; the  corolla  is  campanulate,  the 
tulje  scarcely  as  long  as  the  calyx,  while 
the  subbilabiate  limb  is  five-partite  with 
roundish  lobes.  There  are  two  fertile 
stamens  with  very  short  filaments,  and 
large  cordate-ovate  anthers.  The  lanceo- 
late ovary  is  one-celled,  with  two  parietal 
placentSB.  The  capsule  is  elongated  and 
pod-shaped,  and  the  two  valves,  after  de- 
hiscence, are  spirally  twisted  to  the  right. 
The  oblong  seeds  are  numerous  and  very 
small.  This  genus  differs  from  StrepUh 
carptu  chiefly  in  the  length  of  the  corolla 
tube.  [W.  C] 

B^CKEA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  Myrtacece.  The 
flowers  are  sessile  or  stalked ;  the  limb  of 
the  calyx  flve-cleft,  persistent,  its  tube 
top-shaped;  petals  flve,  longer  than  the 
stamens,  which  are  from  flve  to  ten  in 
number,  and  distinct;  stigma  capitate, 
capsule  many-seeded.  The  plants  are  small 
shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and  white 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  New  Holland 
and  China.  Some  of  them  are  in  cultivation 
as  pretty  greenhouse  plants.     [M.  T.  M.] 

BiEOMETRA.  Certain  bulbous  plants, 
belonging  to  the  order  Melanthaceai,  are  so 
called.  From  the  bulbs  or  oorms  arise 
narrow  sheathiiig  leaves  and  spikes  of 
flowers,  each  of  which  latter  has  a  six- 
parted  petal-like  spreading  deciduous 
perianth,  into  the  base  of  the  segments  of 
which  the  six  stamens  are  inserted.  The 
ovary  ia  somewhat  triangular,  and  ter- 
minated by  three  recurved  spreading  stig- 
mas; it  ripens  into  a  cylindrical  capsule, 
its  three  compartments  separating  one 
from  the  other  at  the  top,  so  as  to  liberate 
the  numerous  seeds,  which  are  of  a  com- 
pressed four-cornered  shape,  arranged  In 
two  lines  along  the  inner  edge  of  each 
compartment.  They  are  all  natives  of 
South  Africa.  [M.  T.  M.] 

B  J50MYCES.  A  small  genus  of  Lichens, 
distinguished  amongst  Lecidinei  by  their 
subglobose  terminal  fruit,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  a  short  unbranched  stem.  The 
disc  is  generally  bright-coloured,  as  rose, 
chestnut,  &c.  B.  roseus  and  B.  ericetorumt 
which  abound  in  heaths,  are  often  taken  at 
flrst-sight  for  fungL  [M.  J.  B.] 

BAERIA  A  genus  of  composites,  al- 
lied to  Calliehroa,  of  which  but  a  single 
siiecles  is  known,  the  B.  chryaostoma,  from 
California.    It  is  a  pretty  dwarf  annual,  of 
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Blender  erect  habit,  with  downy  stems 
abuut  a  foot  high ;  linear  opposite  entire 
leaves  and  solitary  terminal  bright  yellow 
flowers,  an  inch  across.  Botanically,  the 
genus  is  distinguished  by  an  involucre 
of  about  ten  leaflets,  arranged  in  two  series, 
a  conical  naked  receptacle,  and  an  elong- 
ated fruit  without  pappus.  It  differs  from 
Callichroay  not  only  in  its  general  habit, 
but  also  by  its  smaller  flower-heads,  and 
the  oblong-pointed  form  of  the  ray  flo- 
rets, the  florets  of  the  latter  being  wedge- 
shaped.  [W.  T.] 

BA6ABSA.  An  imperfectly-known  genus 
ot  ArtoearpacMBt  comprising  one  or  more 
species  of  trees,  with  opposite  leaves,  de- 
ciduous stipules,  and  orange-shaped  fruit, 
consisting  of  egg-shaped,  pointed  achenes, 
clustered  around  a  thick  central  recep- 
tacle. This  fruit  is  eaten  in  Guiana,  where 
the  tree  is  a  natire.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BAGTJENAUDIER.  (Fr.)  Colutea  arlior- 
escens.  —  CETHIOPIS.  StUherlandia  frvr 
teacens. 

BAJREE.  Penictllarta  spicata,  a  bread- 
corn  cultivated  in  India 

BALANITES.     The  name  given  to  a 
thorny  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  a  very 
forbidding  aspect,  growing  almost  always 
In  dry  l>arren  places.    Its  leaves  grow  in 
IMiirs  (binate),  the  leaflets  oval,  or  oblong, 
stalked,  and  pubescent  when  young.    The 
flowers  are  small,  greenish,  white  and  fra- 
errant,  arranged  in  short  axillary  racemea 
The  fruit  is  oval,  about  one  and  a  half 
inch  long,    and  when  ripe  of  a  greyish 
colour.     The  plant  is  a  native  of  many 
parts  of  India,  Egypt,  Senegambia,  and  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa.     The  leaves  in  the 
Eeryptlan  variety  are  slightly  acrid  and 
anthelmintic,  and  the  bark  is  used  by  the 
Ryots   in  India  as  a  medicine  for  their 
cattle.  The  young  fruits  are  purgative,  but 
when  ripe  are  edible,  and  formed  into  an 
intoxicating  drink  by  the  negroes  on  the  W. 
eoast  of  Africa.    In  India  the  nut,  which  is 
very  hard,  is  employed  in  fireworks.  A  small 
hole  being  drilled  in  it.and  the  kernel  taken 
out,  it  is  filled  with  powder  and  fired,  burst- 
Ingr  with  a  loud  report.    An  oil,  called  by 
the  negroes  Zachun,  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds,  and  the  wood,  which  is  yellow,  hard, 
and  durable,  is  used  in  Africa  for  house- 
hold work.    The  phice  of  the  plant  in  a 
natural  arrangement  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
84}me  authors  placing  it  with  Olax,  others 
with  Amyris,  while  a  few  think  it  should 
constitute  a  separate  order.       [A.  A.  B.] 

BALANOPHORACEA  iCynomoritmu.) 
A  small  natural  order,  consisting  of  about 
thirty  species,  of  singular-looking  succu- 
lent leafless  plants,  usually  highly  coloured, 
of  various  shades  of  yellow  or  red :  all 
parasites  on  roots,  and  rising  from  an  inch 
or  two  to  about  a  foot  above  ground.  Their 
colour  and  consistence,  the  absence  of  all 
leaves,  excepting  in  some  species,  imbri- 
cated scales  of  the  colour  of  the  rest  of  the 
plant,  and  the  greatly  reduced  structure  of 
the  flowers,  had  induced  some  botanists  to 


consider  them  as  cryptogams  allied  to 
fungi :  but  their  structure  is  now  much 
better  understood,  and  has  been  fully  de- 
scri>)ed,especiaUy  by  Dr  J  .D.Huoker.  He  has 
shown  them  to  be  most  nearly  connected 
with  HdUrragea;,  and  to  have  no  real  afllnity 
with  RaifUsiaceat  Orobanchaceait  or  any 
other  root  parasites,  which  assume  some- 
times a  similar  colour  and  consistence. 
The  Aow^n  are,  in  nearly  all  the  species, 
unisexual,  of  very  simple  structure,  and 
produced,  in  considerable  numbers,  in  com- 
pact terminal  heads  or  cones;  the  small 
perianth,  usually  simple  and  inferior  in  the 
females,  more  or  less  three-cleft  or  six-cleft 
in  the  males,  is  in  some  species  wholly 
wanting ;  the  stamens,  usually  few,  are 
very  variable  in  number  and  form ;  the 
ovary  has  one  or  two  styles,  and  always  a 
single  cavity  with  one  pendulous  ovule. 

The  BakmophoraceiB  are  natives  of  hot 
climates.  In  various  parts  of  both  the  New 
and  the  Old  World,  one  species  only,  the 
Cynomorium  eoceineum  or  Ftingu$  melUentiB 
of  old  authors,  being  found  as  far  north 
as  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. They  have  been  distributed  into 
fourteen  genera.  The  most  remarkable 
for  the  size  or  beauty  of  the  species,  or 
for  the  use  made  of  them,  are  Sarcophyte, 
Lophophytum,  Ombrophytum,  Langadorffia, 
and  Cynomorium. 

BALANOPHORA.  Singular  leafless  par- 
asitical plants,  giving  their  name  to  the 
order  Balanoj^utraceoB.  These  plants  are 
found  on  the  roots  of  oaks,  maples,  vines, 
and  other  trees  in  tropical  countries,  espe- 
cially in  mountainous  districts.  One  spe- 
cies is  found  in  Australia  Some  of  the 
Himalayan  species  cause  the  formation  of 
large  knots  on  the  roots  of  oaks  and  maples, 
which  are  much  sought  after  by  the  natives 
for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  cups,  in 
general  use  throughout  the  Himalaya  and 
Thibet.  Some  of  the  species,  as  B.elongata, 
furnish  wax  in  great  abundance,  which  is 
used  for  making  candles  in  Java 

[M.  T.  M.] 

BALAKSiBA.  A  genus  of  Uthbellifera  or 
Apiacem,  consisting  of  one  species,  inhabit- 
ing North  Africa  It  has  a  tuberous  root, 
large  broadly  cut  leaves,and  hermaphrodite 
flowers.  Each  half  of  the  fruit  is  com- 
pressed laterally,  elongated  into  a  conical 
*  stylopod,'  terminated  by  an  erect  style, 
and  marked  by  flve  prominent  thread- 
like ridges,  in  the  intervals  between 
which,  in  the  rind,  run  solitary  chan- 
nels, or  'vittae,'  filled  with  volatile  oil, 
while  in  the  commissure  are  two  such 
channels ;  albumen  furrowed.    [M.  T.  M.] 

BALANTIUM.  A  name  proposed  for  a 
genus  of  Ferns,  now  considered  synony- 
mous with  Dieksonia.  It  is  represented  by 
the  Dickaonia  OulcUa  ot  Madeira  [T.  M.] 

BALAUSTA.  The  fruit  of  the  pome- 
granate. 

BALAU8TI0N.  A  Greek  word  for  the 
pomegranate,  but  applied  by  ^ir  W. 
Hooker  to  another  genus  of  Myrtacea.    B. 
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pulcherrimwm,  the  only  known  species.  Is  ' 
described  as  being  one  of  the  most  lovely 
of  plants.  It  is  a  shrub,  with  a  thick 
twisted  stem,  numerous  slender  branches 
crowded  together  in  places,and  short  linear 
leaves,  dotted  with  resinous  fragrant  cysts.  ; 
The  flowers  are  abundant,  placed  towards 
the  end  of  the  branches,  in  shape  and 
colour  like  those  of  the  dwarf  pomegranate,  I 
but  drooping  on  short  stalks,  Vith  two  , 
small  coloured  bracts  beneath  the  calyx, 
which  has  a  cup-8hai)ed  tube,  adherent  by 
the  base  only  to  the  ovary  ;  the  remainder 
is  detached,  and  the  limb  divided  Into  five 
ovate  membranous  spreading  segments ; 
the  petals  are  five,  oval,  slightly  larger 
than  the  calyx,  and  of  a  deep  scarlet  or 
crimson  colour.  The  stamens  are  very 
numerous  inserted  In  one  row  at  the  throat 
of  the  calyx ;  anthers  inserted  on  the  awl- 
shaped  filaments  by  their  backs,  the 
lobes  parallel,  splitting  by  a  long  cleft. 
Ovarj'  small,  top-shaped,  with  three  com- 
partments, eac^  containing  about  six 
ovules,  placed  one  over  the  other  in  a 
double  line ;  styje  thread-shaped ;  stigma 
rather  dilated.  A  native  of  South-western 
AustraUa.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BALD-MONEY,  or  BAWD-MONEY.  Meum 
athamanticum. 

BALFOURIA.  A  genus  of  the  natural 
tsanily  ApocynacecE,  consisting  of  shrubs 
with  opposite  narrow  sickle-shaped  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  in  cymes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  or  from  their  side, 
and  have  a  five-parted  calyx,  a  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  with  its  limb  divided  into 
five  straight  equilateral  lobes,  having  also 
at  Its  throat  a  small  coronet  or  tube  with  a 
wavy  margin.  The  five  stamens  are  inserted 
on  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  from  which 
they  protrude.  Tlje  anthers  are  arrow- 
shaped,  provided  with  a  sharp  point  or 
mucro,  and  adherent  to  the  angular  stigma ; 
stylo  thread-shaped ;  ovaries  with  two 
compartments.  They  are  natives  of  tropi- 
cal Australia,  and  have  not  yet  been  Intro- 
duced into  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BALTSIER,    (Pr.)    Carina  indica, 

BALLOTA.  A  family  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  labiate  order, 
among  which  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  strongly  ten-ribbed  salver-shaped  calyx. 
They  are  natives  of  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  are  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  their  strong  offensive 
odour,  on  account  of  which  they  are  for 
the  most  part  rejected  by  cattle;  hence  the 
name  from  the  Greek  hallo,  to  reject.  B. 
nigra.  Black  Stinking  Horehound,  a  com- 
mon wayside  perennial,  has  stout-branched 
stems,  egg-shaped  wrinkled  leaves,  and 
whorls  of  numerous  dull  purple  flowers. 
The  whole  plant  is  as  ofllensi  ve  in  odour  as  it 
isunattractivein  appearanc-e,  and  suffers  lit- 
tle from  being  generally  covered  with  dust. 
It  Is  mostly  found  growing  near  towns  and 
villages,  and  has  accompanied  our  colonists 
to  many  remote  countries.  In  Gotland, 
according  to  Don,  It  Is  an  universal  remedy 


In  disorders  incident  to  cattle.    Prencli 
Ballote :  German,  Zahnloae.  [C.  A.  J.j 

BALLOTE.    (Pr.)    Ballota  nigra. 

BALM.  Melissa ojlfleinalia.  — .BASTARD. 
The  common  name  torMelittis.  — ,  FIELD. 
Calamintha  Nepeta.  —,  HORSE.  An  Amer- 
ican name  for  Collinaonia.  — ,  MOLDA- 
VIAN. Dracocephalum  moldavicum.  — , 
MOLUCCA.  The  common  name  for  Molu- 
cella.  —  of  GILE  AD.  A  resinous  product  of 
Balaamodendron  gileadense,  and  B.  Opobai- 
samum,  called  sometimes  Balm  of  Mecca ; 
also,  a  garden  name  for  DracocephaZum  ca^ 
narienae ;  aJso,  an  American  name  for  Pop- 
ttlutt  candicans.  —  of  GILEAD  (AMERI- 
CAN). A  resin  obtained  from  Idea  carana. 
—  of  MECJCA.  The  same  as  Balm  of  Gilead, 
a  resinous  product  of  Balaamodendron. 

BALOGHIA.    The  name  given  to  a  tree 
of  the  spurgewort  family  (Euphorbiacece^, 
which  attains  the   height  of   twenty  to 
thirty  feet,  and  has  opposite  entire  oblong 
leaves,  which  are  stalked,  and  have  at  their 
base  two  membranaceous  stipules  which  fell 
early.     The  flowers  are  numerous,    and 
are  disposed  In  terminal  cymes,  the  males 
having  a  calyx  of  five  divisions,  five  petals 
longer  than  the  calyx,  and  a  large  number 
of  stamens,  their  stalks  united  at  the  base, 
while  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  female 
flowers  are  as  in  the  male,  and  their  ovary 
Is  three-celled,  each  cell  containing  one 
ovule.  B.  lucida  Is  the  only  species  known, 
and  it  is  found  In  Norfolk  Island,  where  it 
Is  called  Blood  Wood,  as  also  in  the  colony 
of  Queensland,  In  N.  Holland.    The  wood 
is  close-grained.  Impregnated  with  a  resi- 
nous substance,  and  burns  i*eadlly  in  a 
green  state.    A  blood-red  sap  oozes  from 
the  trunk  when  cut,  and  Is  obtained  In  the 
following  manner  in  Norfolk  Island  :  *  A 
knife,  similar  to  a  farrier's.  Is  used,  but 
stronger,  fixed  upon  a  handle  four  to  five 
feet  long,  which  enables  the  workman  to 
reach  high  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree.    A 
perpendicular  incision  is  made   through 
the  bark,  an  Inch  wide  at  the  surface,  but 
tapering  to  a  point  near  the  wood,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  long,  forming  the  main 
channel  through  which  the  sap  fiows  to  the 
base  of  the  tree,  where  a  vessel  is  placed  for 
its  reception ;  branch  channels  are  cut  on 
each  side  of  the  main  one,  leading  obliquely 
Into  It,  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  and  ex- 
tending nearly  two-thirds  round  the  trunk. 
The  sap  generally  fiows  from  these  channels 
for  about  twelve  hours,  when  it  Is  collected. 
The  quantity  produced  by  each  tree  varies  : 
sometimes  about  a  pint,  but  on  an  average 
about  a  gill.'    The  sap  forms  an  indelible 
pamt,  and  was  formerly  used  in  the  island 
for  marking  bags,   blankets,  and  other 
articles.  [A  A  B.] 

BALSAM.  A  name  given  to  various 
gum-resinous  or  oleo-resinous  vegetable 
substances.  — ,  BAYEE.  A  product  of  JBo?- 
samodendron  pubescens.  — ,  CANADIAN. 
A  product  of  Abies  balsamea.  — ,  CARPA- 
THIAN. A  product  of  Pintis  Cernbra.  — , 
COPALM.  A  product  of  Idqiiidambar 
styraciflua.    — ,  GARDEN.    Impatiens  Balr 
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I  aamina,  sometimes  called  Bdlsamina  hor- 
I  iensis.  — ,  HUNGARIAN.  An  oleo-resinons 
product  of  Pinus  Pumilio.  —  of  ACOUCHI. 
A   product   of   Idea  Aracouchini.    —  of 
,  CAPAIVA-    An  acrid  product  of  various 
,  species   of   Copai/era.    —  of  MARIA.    A 
product  of  VertidUaria  acuminata.    —  of 
PERTJ.  A  product  of  Myrospermum  perui- 
ferum.     —  QUINQUINO.     A  product  of  , 
Myrospemtum  pubeacens,   sold   as   White 
Balsam.    —  of  TOLU.    A  product  of  My-  ■ 
rospermum  toluiferwm.    —  of  UMIRL     A  | 
product   of   Htanirium  floriimndum.     — ,  ' 
TAMACOARI'.     A  product  of  a  Brazilian 
species  of  Caraipa.    — ,  WHITB.    The  Bal- 
sam of  Qulnquiuo. 

BALSAM  HERB.  A  garden  name  for 
Jnstida  comata. 

BALSAM  SEED.  A  garden  name  for 
Myrospermum. 

BALSAM  TREE.  A  common  name  for 
Clusia,  and  Bdlsamodendron. 

BALSAM  WEED.  An  American  name 
for  Chiaphalium  polycephalum,  a  plant  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

BALSAM  WOOD.  A  garden  name  for 
MyrtKcjflum. 

BALSAMTNACE^.  {Hydroeerea  ;  the 
family  of  Balsams.^  The  large  genus  Imr 
'  patieH8  (Balsam),  and  a  single  species 
'  separated  frtmi  it  under  the  name  of  Hy- 
drocera.includedbyJussIeuinthe  Oeraninm 
family,  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
distinct  order,  on  account  of  the  remark- 
able irregularities  in  the  flowers,  which 
i  have  been  variously  explained  by  different 
botanists.  The  sepals  and  petals,  all  co- 
loured, consist  usually  of  six  pieces,  two 
outer  ones,  small,  flat  and  oblique,  the  next 
large,  hood-shaped,  ending  below  in  a 
conical  spur;  the  fourth  opposite  to  it, 
small,  but  yet  very  broad  and  concave, 
the  two  innermost  very  oblique,  and  more 
or  less  divided  into  two  unequal  lobes. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute 
which  of  them  should  be  considered  as 
sepals  and  which  as  petals.  It  has  now, 
however,  been  proved  by  the  examination 
of  some  Asiatic  species,  where  there  are 
two  additional  small  sepals,  and  especially 
of  the  Hydrocera,  where  the  flowers  are 
less  irregular,  that  the  two  outer  pieces, 
and  the  large  spurred  one,  with  the  two 
occasional  additional  ones,  are  the  sepals, 
that  the  two  innermost  lobed  pieces  consist 
each  of  two  united  petals,  and  that  the 
broad  concave  one  Is  the  fifth  petal,  thus 
bringing  the  structure  more  in  conformity 
with  that  of  true  Geraniaeeoe,  with  which 
Balsams  agree  also  in  their  ovary,  and  In 
the  fruit  which,  in  bursting  open,  leaves 
the  attachment  of  the  seeds  adhering  to 
the  persistent  axl s.  The  Balsaminacece  may 
therefore  be  again  considered  as  a  tribe 
only  of  OeraniacecB. 

BALSAMINA.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  garden  Balsam,  and  some  few  species 
resembling  it  in  habit,  but  which  are,  how 


ever,  naore  usually  and  correctly  referred 
to  Impatieru.  (T.  M.] 

BALSAMINE.  (Fr.)  Impatieru  Balsa- 
mina. 

BAL8AMITA  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  CompositcPt  belonging  to 
that  group  in  which  the  florets  are  all  her- 
maphrodite, and  distinguished  by  having 
a  naked  receptacle,  no  pappus,  and  an 
imbricated  involucre,  &c.  One  species  of 
this  genus,  grown  for  culinary  purposes, 
the  common  Costmary  or  Alecost  (Balsor 
mita  vulgaris),  is  a  native  of  Italy,  from 
whence  It  was  introduced  in  1568.  It  is  a 
creeping-rooted  hardy  perennial,  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  remarkable  for  the 
strong  balsamic  odour  of  its  leaves,  which 
are  roundish,  oblong,  and  toothed,  and 
were  formerly  put  into  ale  and  negus, 
hence  its  old  English  name  of  Alecost; 
whilst  that  of  Costmary  indicates  that  it 
is  the  Costus  or  aromatic  plant  of  the 
Virgin.  Although  common  in  every  cot- 
tage garden,  it  is  almost  entirely  discarded 
from  the  plants  that  are  grown  for  culinary 
purposes ;  and  even  in  France  it  is  only 
used  occasionally  to  mix  in  salads.  The 
plant  is  the  Pyrethrum  Tanacetum  of 
Linnaeus.  [W.  B.  B.] 

BALSAMOCARPON  belongs  to  the  pea 
family  {Leguminosai),  and  is  a  native  of  the 
j)rovInce  of  Coqulmbo,  In  Chili,  where  it  Is 
common  in  dry  hilly  places.  There  is  but 
one  species,  B.  brevifolium,  the  Algarrobo 
of  the  Chilians.  It  is  a  shrub  with  undi- 
vided elongated  branches,  having  many 
tubercules ;  from  these  the  leaves  proceed, 
and  are  accompanied  with  two  or  three 
short  spines.  The  leaves  are  simply  pin- 
nate, and  are  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
long,  the  leaflets  six  in  number  and  very 
small.  The  flowers  are  large,  yellow,  and 
arranged  in  few-flowered  clusters  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  their  calyces  covered 
with  long  glandular  hairs.  The  pods  are 
thick,  short  and  sessile,  and  are  remarkable 
for  being  almost  entirely  transformed  into 
a  cracked  resinous  substance,  which  is 
astringent,  and  used  commercially  for  dye- 
ing black  and  making  Ink.       [A.  A.  B.] 

BALSAMODENDRON.  A  word,  as  the 
name  Implies,  applied  to  certain  balsam- 
bearing  trees,  of  the  natural  order  Amyri- 
dacece.  Theirf  ollage  Is  generally  scanty  .pin- 
nated, and  the  branches  frequently  spiny. 
The  flowers  are  small,  green,  axillary,  often 
unisexual,  with  a  four-toothed  persistent 
calyx,  four  narrow  petals  bent  Inwards, 
and  eight  stamens.  Inserted  with  the  petals 
beneath  a  circular  cup-shaped  disc,  from 
which  arise  eight  small  lobes,  which  alter- 
nate with  the  stamens.  The  fruits  are 
small,  oval  and  drupe-like,  with  four 
sutures.  The  nut  Is  thick  and  hard,  two- 
celled  or  sometimes  one-celled  by  abortion ; 
each  cell  contains  one  seed. 

B.  Myrrha,  a  plant  growing  wild  in 
Arabia  Felix,  is  supposed  to  yield  some  of 
the  gum  resin  known  as  Myrrh.  B.  gileor 
dense  and  B.  Opobalaam,um  are  stated  to 
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/«va,Siiinatn,  and  other  eastern  countries, 
lltboagh  the  Bamboo  grows  spontane- 
<MiBl7,  and  more  profUBely  in  nearly  all 
the  immense  districts  included  in  the 
soatbem  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
the  people  do  not  rely  on  the  beneficence 
of  nature,  but  caltlrate  the  gigantic  reed 
with  much  care.  They  have  treatises  and 
whole  yoiumes  solely  on  this  subject,  lay- 
ing down  rules  derived  from  experience, 
and  sfaowing  the  proper  soils,  the  best 
kinds  of  water,  and  the  seasons  for  planting 
and  transplanting  the  useful  production. 
(Atd.)  A  view  of  the  Bamboo  vegetation  of 
Java,  is  given  in  Plate  4.  [D.  M.] 

BAITANA,   or   WISE-MEITS   BANANA. 
Muta  tapientum. 

BANANIER.    (Fr.)   Mvsa. 

BANNBTTB.    (Fr.)     Doliekoa  nukmoph- 

thalmut. 

BANARA  (Including  AserOt  Boaca,  Kuhlia, 
and  Pineda).  A  genus  of  Samydaeeae, 
contined  to  the  tropical  parts  of  America, 
and  consisting  of  about  fifteen  species,  all 
of  vbich  are  either  small  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  ovate  leaves,  and  paniculate,  racemose 
or  fasciculate  flowers.  The  calyx  is  four  to 
Ave  cleft ;  the  petals  from  four  to  five  in 
nnmber;  the  stamens  disposed  in  several 
rows,  Inserted  in  a  perlgynous  disk,  and 
indefinite.    Uses  unknown.  [RSJ 

BANDAKAI.    The  fruits  of  A&0ifno«chtw 
ttculenhu. 


BANDED, 
colour. 


Karked  with  cross-bars  of 


BAND-SHAPED.  Narrow  and  very  long. 

BANDALA.  The  strong  outer  fibre  of 
Miua  textilU^  from  which  Manilla  white 
rope  iB  made. 


The   berries  of 


BANDOLIER    fruit. 
Zanonia  indica. 

BANEBERRY.    The  common  name  of 
Aettaa  apicaia. 

Bang,    a  narcotic  preparation  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Hemp,  Cannabis  aatxoa. 

BAN6IA.  A  genus  of  Algce,  which  de- 
Berves  notice  as  connecting  the  filamen- 
tous with  the  membranous  series,  the 
perfect  plant  of  B.  atropurpurea,  closely 
Teaembliug  very  young  examples  of  the 
common  Porphyrat  which  produces  the 
laver  of  our  oil  shops.  Like  Porphyra  its 
place  Is  doubtful,  as  it  has  almost  equal 
Claims  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  green  and 
rose-spored  genera.  Both,  however,  are 
nsnally  placed  amongst  Chlorospems.  B. 
otnpuTpurea  is  a  common  species  on  old 

1.1?  ^*'®®'  *'^»  ^"^^  **  *  pretty  microscopic 
ouject.  We  do  not  consider  such  species 
M  B.  vdutina  belonging  to  the  same  sec- 
tion. See  Ulva  and  Prasiola.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BANI8TERIA.  A  name  applied  to  a 
gemw  of  the  natural  family  Malpighiaeece, 
conaistlng  of  trees  or  shrubs,  frequently 
cJimbing,  with  simple  stalked  leaves,  often 
provided  with  glands  on  the  stalks.    The 


flowers  have  a  flve-parted  calyx,  also  pro- 
vided with  glands  at  its  base  externally  ; 
the  petals  are  furnished  with  long  stalks  or 
claws ;  there  are  ten  stamens,  frequently 
somewhat  coherent  at  the  base ;  three 
styles,  often  leaf-like  at  their  extremi- 
ties ;  and  three  carpels,  each  containing 
one  seed,  and  terminating  in  a  simple 
membranous  wing.  The  seed-leaves  or 
cotyledons  are  thick  and  unequal.  The 
plants  are  natives  of  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indies ;  several  are  in  cultivation  for  the 
sake  of  their  pretty  yellow  flowers,  and, 
in  some  Instances,  fine  foliage.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BANKSIA.  A  genus  of  ProUaeea,  estab- 
lished by  the  younger  Linnsus,  and  named 
in  honour  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  four-parted  apetalous 
flowers,  the  anthers  of  which,  four  in  num- 
ber, are  subsessile  and  attached  one  to  the 
concave  apex  of  each  sepal ;  the  style  is 
flliform  or  subulate,  with  a  clavate  or  cy- 
lindrical stigma.  The  seed-vessel,  which 
Is  termed  a  follicle,  is  large  and  woody, 
and  contains  large  winged  seeds  which  are 
generally  black.  The  genus  is  peculiar  to 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  the  former 
colony  it  is  very  generally  distributed 
throughout  theextratroplcal  portion,  while 
only  two  intertropical  species  have  been 
discovered,  viz  :—B.  compar  at  Keppel  Bay, 
on  the  east  coast,  and  B.  dentata  at  Arn- 
heim's  Land,  on  the  north  coast,  and  at 
Endeavour  River,  on  the  north-east  coast. 
There  are  upwards  of  flfty  species  known, 
of  which  only  a  few  become  trees.  Mr.  C. 
Frazer  mentions  having  seen  a  specimen 
of  B.  grandia  which  he  considered  to  be 
flfty  feet  in  height,  and  with  a  stem  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  The  other  ar- 
borescent species  are  B.  littoralia,  B.  cylin- 
droatachya^  B.  avstrdlUt  B.  prionotea,  B. 
Memiesii  and  B.  ilicifolia.  The  remainder 
are  more  generally  shrubs  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  height,  though  in  some 
instances,  as  B.  Twtanat  B.  puXchella  and 
B.  aptuKTocarpa,  of  much  humbler  growth. 
The  foliage  is  remarkable  for  its  harsh 
rigid  coriaceous  character,  and  the  leaves 
are  generally  dark  green  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  clothed  with  a  white  or  rufous 
down  beneath,  their  margins  being  either 
deeply  serrated  or  only  spinous,  rarely 
entire.  Their  form  is  singularly  variable, 
thus  in  B.  Meiaturi  they  are  small,  reflexed 
and  sharp  pointed ;  in  B.  apinitloaa  and  B. 
I  erici/olia  they  are  linear,  three  to  four 
'  inches  in  length,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  breadth.  B.  kUi/olia  is  distinguished 
by  having  lanceolate  leaves,  nearly  a  foot 
long  and  three  inches  broad,  covered  with 
a  rich  rufous  down  on  the  underside.  B. 
Solandri  has  broad  ovate  leaves,  deeply 
sinuated.  B.  apecioaa  and  B.  VictorioB  have 
long  linear  leaves  (fourteen  inches)  covered 
with  whitish  down  beneath.  B.  dryarir 
droidea  and  B.BroiDnii  have  very  elegant 
foliage,  the  latter  bearing  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  species  of  Mimoaa.  B. 
eoednea  is  remarkable  for  its  large  head  of 
deep  red  fiowers.  One  species,  B.  integrir 
foUa,  is  named  the  Honeysuckle  by  the 
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Australian  colonists,  in  consequence  of 
the  ^at  quantity  of  honey  which  the 
flowers  contain.  These  plants,  from  their 
handsome  and  peculiar  foliage,  have  always 
been  great  favourites  in  gardens.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  Bankaias  In  their  native 
habitats  is  shown  in  a  view  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  Kew  South  Wales,  taken  near  Port 
Jackson,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
Plate  5.  [R.  H.] 

BANQUOIS.  A  name  given  In  the 
Mauritius  to  a  species  of  Screw-pine,  Pan- 
danus  vacua,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used 
for  making  sacks. 

BANYAN-TRBB.    Fieusindica. 

BAOBAB-TBEE.    Adanaonia  digitata. 

BAPHIA<  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  {FabaceeB:  CiBsalpiniece),  four  spe- 
cies of  which  are  described  in  botanical 
works,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  coast  of 
western  tropical  Africa.  They  are  either 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  unequally  pinnate 
leaves.  Their  flowers  are  produced  In 
clusters,  upon  short  stalks  at  the  bases  of 
the  leaves,  each  flower  having  two  small 
bracts  underneath  its  calyx ;  they  have  a 
sheathing  calyx  which  splits  along  the 
underside,  and  Is  either  entire  or  flve- 
toothed ;  their  corolla  Is  papilionaceous ; 
and  they  have  ten  free  stamens,  all  fertile. 
The  fruit  Is  a  narrow  flattened  straight  or  , 
sickle-shaped  pod,  of  a  leathery  texture, 
and  having  its  edges  slightly  thickened :  ] 
it  contains  numerous  seeds,  and  splits  open 
when  rjpe. 

B.  nitida,  which  produces  the  Camwood  1 
or  Barwood  of  commerce.  Is  a  tree  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet. 
It  has  shining  green  leaves,  composed  of 
two  pairs  of  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one,  and 
its  yellow  flowers  bear  some  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  common  laburnum  of  our 
gardens.  About  300  or  400  tons  of  the  wood 
of  this  tree  are  annually  Imported  from 
Sierra  Leone,  being  collected  from  various 
parts  of  the  coast  between  that  place  and 
Angola.  In  1858  the  imports  were  464  tons, 
valued  at  13,8331.  It  usually  comes  in 
trimmed  logs,  about  four  feet  in  length 
and  a  foot  in  diameter,  but  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  in  the  form  of  balls  or  cakes, 
made  of  the  roughly  powdered  wood.  It  is 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  yields  a  brilliant 
but  not  permanent  dye ;  with  a  mordaunt 
of  sulphate  of  iron  it  produces  the  red 
colour  of  the  English  Bandana  handker- 
chiefs, and  dyers  generally  employ  it  for 
much  the  same  purposes  as  the  better 
known  Brazil-wood.  The  native  women  on 
the  West  coast  of  Africa  use  the  pounded 
wood  for  painting  their  bodies;  amulets 
are  also  made  of  it,  and  It  is  used  In  their 
Fetish  ceremonies.  [A.  8.] 

BAPTISIA.  American  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Leguminoscp,  among 
which  they  are  distinguished  by  their  two- 
lipped  calyx,  by  their  petals,  which  are  equal 
in  length,  their  deciduous  stamens,  and 
swollen  pod,  which  is  supported  by  a  stalk, 
and  many-seeded.    All  the  species  are  her- 


'  baceous,  and,  with  one  exception,  S.  per- 
foliata  (In  which  the  leaves  are  simple  and 
entire),  have  trifoliate  leaves.    They  gTO"w 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  and  bear  blue  or 
yellow  flowers,  either  solitary  or  In  clusters. 
They  are  ornamental  border  flowers,  and. 
being  perennial  may  be  Increased  by  divi- 
sion of  the  roots.   One  species,  B.  tinctoria, 
a  native  of  dry  hilly  woods  from  Canada 
to  Carolina,  has  been  used  as  Indigo  by 
dyers,  and  from  this  the  name  (from  the 
Greek  bapto,  to  dye)  was  given  to  the  grenus. 
The  root  and  leaves  are  said  to  possess  a.s- 
tringent  and  antiseptic  properties.     The 
species  most  frequently  cultivated  arc  S. 
australis  (French,  Baptisie  de  la  Caroline 
or  Podulyre),  a  pretty  border  plant,  with 
large  blue  flowers,  tinged  on  the  keel  with 
greenish  white,  and  arranged  In  a  long^ 
cluster :  and  B.  minor,  a  smaller  plant  with 
blue  or  white  flowers.  [C.  A.  J.] 

BARANBTZ,  or  BAROMETZ.  CiboHum 
Barom«te,  called  the  Scythian  Lamb.  Baran 
Is  Russian  for  Lanib. 

BARBA  JOVIS.    AnthyUis  Barba  Jovis, 

BARBACENIA.  A  genus  of  monocoty- 
ledonouB  plants,  related  to  Vellixia,  and 
referred  with  some  doubt  to  the  order 
HcBmodoracecB.  It  consists  of  perennial 
herbs,  with  simple  or  dlchotomously- 
branched  stems,  which  sometimes  attain 
two  or  three  feet,  or  sometimes  more,  in 
height,  and  are  furnished  at  the  ends  with 
spirally  disposed  Arm  spreading  narrow 
acute-keeled  leaves,  from  amongst  whlcli 
Issue  one-flowered  scapes,  which  are  usually 
clothed  with  glandular  and  reslniferoua 
hairs,  especially  towards  the  top.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  generally  showy,  and 
consist  of  a  funnel-shaped  perianth,  resl- 
nosely-hairy  on  the  outside,  the  base  of 
the  tube  confluent  with  the  ovary,  and  the 
limb  spreading,  of  six  equal  segments; 
there  arc  six  included  stamens,  having 
piano-compressed  fl laments,  which  are 
three-toothed  at  the  apex,  the  middle  tooth 
being  the  smaller  and  bearing  the  anther. 
The  ovary  Is  three-celled,  containing  nu- 
merous ovules  afllxed  in  the  central  angles 
of  the  cells,  and  becomes  a  cyllndraceo- 
three-comered  capsule.  The  style  is  tri- 
quetrous, three-parted,  and  the  stigma  Is 
capitate,  three-cornered.  There  are  upwards 
of  a  dozen  species,  all  South  American,  and 
nearly  all  found  in  Brazil,  where  they  occur 
In  hot  dry  mountain  regions,  lying  between 
14°  and  20°  8.  lat.  B,  Alexandrinm,  found  in 
the  southern  parts  of  British  Guiana  by 
Sir  R,  Schomburgh,  is  stated  to  grow  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  B.  purpurea,  one 
of  the  most  familiar  species,  is  frequently 
met  with  In  hothouses,  and  affords  a  very 
good  illustration  of  the  family.  This  has 
a  short  dichotomous  striated  stem,  bearing 
numerous  linear  acuminate  rigid  leaves, 
sheathing  at  the  base,  and  minutely  spiny- 
toothed  at  the  margin.  The  flower-stalks  are 
longer  than  the  leaves,  one-flowered ;  the 
flowers  erect,  rich  violaceous  purple,  with 
lanceolate  segments,  the  three  Inner  of 
which  are  broader  and  more  erect  than  the 
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onter  three,  wbich  are  narrower  and  spread- 
ing. It  is  a  plant  of  ornamental  character. 
I  jBL  tquamaJta  is  similar  in  habit,  but  is 
'■'  dvarfer,  with  a  more  scaly  stem,  and 
I  imaller  reddish  flowers.  Between  these 
ipecles  some  very  showy  hybrids  have 
'  been  raised  In  gardens.  [T.  M.] 

I    BARBADOS'    PBIDB.     Poineiana  pul- 
I  durrima. 

I    BARBAREA.  "Winter-cress.  A  herb  held 
!  ta  some  repute  in  the  days  when  the  field 
or  brook  furnished  the  only  salads,  but 
banished  from  the  table  by  vegetables  of 
,  better  flavour.    The  common  species,  B. 
.;  mlgaris,  sometimes  called  Land-cress,  by 
way  of  distinction  from  water-cresses,  to 
wbicli  Its  leaves  bear  a  distant  resemblance, 
is  a  weed  frequently  seen  in  gardens  and 
waste  grounds,  where  the  soli  is  damp.    In 
\  winter  and  early  spring  it  is  a  tuft  of  pin- 
nate glossy  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  hue, 
sending  up  in  May  an  erect  leafy  stalk, 
having  numerous   yellow  flowers,  which 
are  succeeded  by  largish  four-angled  pods. 
B.preeeox,  "Early  "Winter-cress,  is  a  smaller 
plant  of  similar  habit;   it  is  well-dlstin- 
gnlahed  by  the  slender  divisions  of   its 
npper  leaves  and  Its  very  narrow  pods. 
This,  though  common  enough  in  the  West 
of  England,  is  considered  a  relic  of  culti- 
vation.   A  variety  of  the  common  species 
,  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
,  double  flowers,  under  the  name  of  Yellow 
I  Rocket  Herb  (French,  Jttiicnw«iaun«).  The 
French  name  of  the  wild  plant  is  Barbara 
I  or  Herbe  de  St.  Barbe :  German,  Winter- 
,  kretae.  [C.  A.  J.] 

BARBATE.    Having  long  weak  hairs  in 
I  one  or  more  tufts. 

I     BARBE-DE-BOUC.    fPr.)    Spireea  Arun- 
CM.  —  DE  CAPUCIN.  NigeUa  damascena. 

—  DE-CHE^VRE.  Eryngium  campeMre, 
I  also  Spircea  Aruncus.  —  DE  JUPITER. 
>  AnihyUia  Barba  Jovia,  also   Centrantkus 

nber. 

BARBEAU.     (Fr.)     CerUanrea    Cyanus. 

—  JAUNE.  Centaurea  Amberboi.  —  MUS- 
QCE',  Centaurea  Moschata.  —  VIVACE. 
Centaurea  montana^ 

BARBELLiE.  The  hairs  oA  the  pappus 
of  composites,  when  they  are  short,  stiff, 
«nd  straight. 

BARBELLTTLiE.  Small  conical  spine- 
like  processes  of  the  pappus  of  composites, 
a«  in  Aster. 

BARBERRY.      The  Berberry,  Berberia 

vulgaris. 

BARBON.    (Pr.)    Andropogon. 

BARBS.    Hooked  hairs. 

BARBULA.  The  inner  row  of  fringes 
or  teeth  in  the  peristome  of  such  mosses 
>8  Tortula;  also  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
mosses. 

BARBTLTJS.      An    Imperfectly   known 

I  ?enus,  l)elonging   to   the  natural  family 

I  Anyridacefp.    Its  describer  speaks  of  the 

•Ingle  species,  B.  jamaicensis,  as  a  tree  in- 


habiting Jamaica,  with  a  rough  bark,  alter- 
nate pinnate  leaves,  and  the  flowers  in 
racemes.  The  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  fcmr  to 
flve-cleft ;  the  corolla,  with  four  or  flve 
petals,  arising  from  the  margin  of  the 
calyx ;  stamens  eight  to  ten,  arising  from 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx  ;  ovary  free ;  style 
and  stigma  simple ;  capsule  with  three  two- 
seeded  compartments.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BARCLAY  A.  A  singular  genus  of  Nym- 
phceacea,  not  much  resembling  ordinarj' 
water-lilies  in  appearance,  though  botanl- 
cally  allied  to  them.  It  consists  of  aquatic 
plants  with  tuljer-like  root-stocks,  whence 
the  leaves  and  flowers  spring.  The  calyx  is 
composed  of  five  distinct  sepals ;  the  corolla 
is  tubular  at  the  base,  and  united  below  to 
a  disc  surrounding  the  ovary,the  limb  being 
divided  into  flve  red-coloured  petals ;  sta- 
mens numerous,  in  several  rows.  Inserted 
on  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  upper  ones 
sterile  ;  the  anthers  are  without  appen- 
dages. Fruit  adhering  to  the  fleshy  disc, 
composed  of  several  carpels,  with  radiating 
stigmata.  Each  comi>artment  of  the  fruit 
contains  several  seeds,  which  are  albumi- 
nous internally,  and  externally  covered 
with  thick  bristles.  These  curious  plants 
are  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  are 
especially  remarkable  for  the  calyx  ciwi- 
sisting  of  distinct  sepals  detached  from 
the  ovary,  while  the  petals  are  united  to- 
gether below,  and  are  attached  to  a  disc  in 
which  the  ovary  is  Immersed,  so  as  to  give 
an  appearance  as  though  It  were  Inferior, 
which,  however,  is  not  the  case.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BARDANA.  The  Burdock,  Arctium  Bar- 
dana  or  Lappa  tomentosa. 

BARDANE.  (Fr.)  Arctium  Lappa  or  Lap- 
pa major. 

BARDANETTE  or  B.  FAUX.  (Fr.)  Echi- 
nospermum  Lappvla. 

BARK.  All  the  outer  integuments  of  a 
plant  bey/)nd  the  wood,  and  formed  of 
tissue  parallel  with  it.  The  only  true  bark 
la  that  of  Exogcns.  In  Endogens,  False 
Bark,  also  called  Cortical  Integument, 
stands  in  place  of  l)ark,  from  which  it 
is  known  by  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  wood 
passing  into  it  obliquely. 

BARK.  The  ofllcinal  name  given  to  the 
cortical  layers  of  various  plants,  used 
chiefly  for  medicinal  and  tanning  purposes. 
The  name  is,  par  excellence^  applied  to  the 
Peruvian  or  Cinchona  barks,  the  source 
of  quinine.  Of  these  there  are  many  va- 
rieties, namely  :—Callsaya,  Royal  Yellow, 
Cinchona  Caliaaya  ;  Light  Calisaya,  C 
boliviano,  acrobiculata  ;  Peruvian  Calisaya, 
C.  acrobiculata  fi.  Delondriana;  Carabaya, 
Ash,  Jaen,  C.  ovata ;  Dark  Jaen,  C.  rillosa ; 
Hard  Carthagena,  C.  cordifolia;  Woody 
Carthagena,  C.  Condaminea;  Spongy  Car- 
thagena, Coquetta,  Bogota,  C.  lancifolia  = 
condaminea  j. ;  Crown,  C.  Caliaaya  :  Select 
Crown,  C.  chahuavguera;  Ashy  Crown,  C. 
macrocalyx,  rotundifolia  ;  Fine  Crown,  C. 
criapa ;  Loxa  Crown,  C.  Condaminea  ;  Wiry 
Crown,  C.  hirsuta ;  Cinnamon,  C.  cocciiua ; 
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OuBCo,  Ariea,  C.  puJbeseens ;  Red  Cusco,  Bt. 
Ann's,  C.  acrobiciUaxa ;  Huanuco,  Grey,  C. 
micrantha,,  gUmdulifera,  nitida ;  Original 
Loja,  C.  urituainga',  Negrillu,  C.  hetero- 
phylla ;  Red,  C.  conglomerata ;  Genuine 
Red,  C.  succirubra ;  Spurious  Red,  C.  mag- 
nifolia.  The  principal  sorts  are  sometimes 
classed  thus :  —GREY  BARKS :  Grown  or 
Loxa,  C.  Condamineat  aerobiculata,  macro- 
califx;  Lima,  Huanuco,  Silver,  G.  micravr 
tha,  lanceolatat  glanduli/era,  and  prob- 
ably purpurea.  RED  BARKS :  O.  nitida. 
YELLOW  BARKS :  O.  CaliaayOt  micran- 
tha,  Gondaminea,  lancifolia.  RUSTY 
BARKS  :  O.  hiravta,  micrantha,  ovali/olia, 
and  probably  purpurea.  WHITE  BARKS : 
G.  ovata,  pubescens,  cordifolia.  For  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  medicinal  cinchona 
barks,  see  Mr.  Howard's  splendid  volume, 
entitled  The  Nueva  Quinologia  ofPavon. 

The  following  Barks  are  also  employed 
offlcinally  or  economically :  — ,  ALCOR- 
NOCO  or  ALOORNOQUE.  The  astringent 
bark  of  several  species  of  Byraonima ;  or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  of  Boiodi- 
chia  virgUioidea.  —,  ANGOSTURA.  The 
febrifugal  bark  of  Oalipea  Cuaparia  or  O. 
ojfflcinalia.  — ,  BABUL.  The  astringent  bark 
of  Acacia  aroMca.  — ,  BASTARD  CAB- 
BAGE. The  hark  of  Aridira  inermia :  same 
as  Worm  Bark.  — ,  BASTARD  JESUIT'S. 
•  The  bark  of  Iva  fruteecena.  — ,  BO  WAGE. 
The  bark  of  Daphne  tini/olia.  — ,  GANELL  A. 
The  stimulant  aromatic  bark  of  Ganella 
alba.  —,  CARIBBEAN.  The  astringent 
bark  of  Exoatemma  caribcaum.  — ,  CASCA- 
RILLA  or  SWEET  WOOD.  The  aromatic 
bark  of  Croton  Caacarilla  and  G.  paeudo- 
china.  — ,  CHINA.  The  febrifugal  bark 
of  Buena  hexandra.  — ,  CONESSI.  The 
astringent  bark  of  Wrigktia  antidyaente- 
rica.  —,  GULILAWAN.  The  aromatic 
stimulant  bark  of  Ginnamomum  GulHa- 
loan,  — ,  ELEUTHERA.  The  aromatic 
bark  of  Groton  Caacarilla.  — ,  FALSE  AN- 
GOSTURA. The  bark  of  Strychnoa  nua> 
vomica.  — ,  FRENCH  GUIANA.  The  fe- 
brifugal bark  of  Fortkmdia  hexandra.  — , 
JESUITS.  The  same  as  Peruvian  Bark. 
— ,  JURIBALL  An  astringent  bark  of 
Demerara,  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of 
some  cedrelaceous  plant.  — ,  MELAMBO. 
The  aromatic  febrifugal  bark  of  some  spe- 
cies of  Galipea,  or  one  of  its  allies.  — , 
MEZEREUM.  The  acrid  Irritant  bark  of 
Daphne  Mezereon.  — ,MONESI  A  The  bark  of 
some  S.  American  Sapotacece.  — ,  MURUXI. 
The  astringent  bark  of  Byraonima  apicatat 
used  by  the  Brazilian  tanners.  — ,  NIEPA. 
The  febrifugal  bark  of  Samadera  indica. 
— ,  PANOCOCCO.  The  sudorific  bark  of 
Swartziatomentoaa.  —,  QUERCITRON.  The 
yellow  dye  bark  of  Quercua  tinctoria.  — , 
QUILLAI.  The  bark  of  Quillaia  aaponaria, 
used  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  —.STRINGY, 
of  Tasmania.  Eticalyptua  robuata.  — , 
SWEET  WOOD.  The  same  as  Cascarilla 
Bark.  — ,  NINE.  An  American  name  for 
Spircaa  opulifolia.  —,  WHITE  WOOD.  The  ' 
same  as  Ganella  Bark,  —,  WINTER'S.  The, 
tonic  aromatic  bark  of  Drymia  Winteri.  \ 
— ,  WORM.  The  bark  of  Andira  inermia, 
formerly  used  as  an  anthelmintic.  ' 


BARKERIA.  A  small  genus  of  beautiful 
orchids,  from  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
differing  in  little  from  Epidendrum  except; 
in  the  column  being  bordered  by  a  broad 
membranous  wing.  About  hatf-flrdozen. 
species  are  known,  of  which  B.  apectxibilis, 
called  in  Guatemala  Fior  de  Isalml,  Is  the 
finest.  It  is  one  of  the  votive  oflerin^s  of 
the  Catholics  in  that  country. 

BARKLYA  ayringifolia,  the  only  species 
of  a  genus  belonging  to  the  section  of 
the  pea  family  bearing  regular  flowers,  is  a 
large  tree,  with  alternate  simple  coriaceous 
leaves,  which  have  long  stalks,  and  are  in 
form  like  those  of    the    lilac   (Syringa), 
but  have  seven  radiating  nerves.     Tlie 
flowers  are  golden  yellow,  very  numerous, 
and  disposed  in  axillary  or  terminal  ra- 
cemes.   The  pods  are  stalked,  about  half  . 
an  inch  long,  thin,  and  containing  few  { 
seeds.  The  tree  has  been  lately  introduced  ! 
into  English  gardens.    It  is  a  native  of  { 
Eastern  Australia,  near  the  Brisbane  rirer. 
The  genus  bears  the  name  of  Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  governor  of  the  colony  of  Victoria. 

[A.  A.  B.] 

BARLERIA.  A  large  genus  of  herbs  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  belong- 
ing to  that  division  of  the  AcanthaceoB  In 
which  the  corolla  lobes  are  Imbricate  ortwo- 
lipped  In  the  bud,  and  not  contorted,  and 
the  seeds  are  inserted  on  hooked  retinacula. 
The  flowers  of  this  genus  are  axillary,  or 
in  terminal  spikes  or  heads,  and  have 
herbaceous  or  pungent  bracts.  The  calyx 
has  four  sepals,  the  two  outer  being  larger 
than  the  others;  the  corolla  has  a  long 
tube,  and  five  nearly  equal  spreading  lobes. 
Of  the  four  stamens  the  upper  pair  are 
sometimes  abortive ;  the  anthers  are  linear 
and  parallel.  The  two-celled  ovary  has  two 
ovules  in  each  cell ;  the  style  is  entire  with 
a  truncate  stigma  The  capsular  fruit  is 
acuminate.  The  allied  genera  all  have  a 
distinctly  two-lipped  corolla,  and  are  thus 
easily  distinguished.  [W.  C.] 

BARLEY.  The  common  name  for  ffor- 
deum,  a  genus  of  corn-producing  grasses. 
Pearl  Barley  is  the  grain  of  the  common 
Barley  deprived  of  its  hard  integuments. 

BARNADESIA.  A  genus  of  the  compo- 
site family,  belonging  to  that  section  of 
the  order  which  has  two-lipped  corollas. 
All  the  species  are  spiny  bushes,  fur- 
nished with  entire  generally  elliptical  or 
lanceolate  pointed  leaves,  each  having  at 
Its  base  two  spiny  stipules.  The  flower- 
heads  are  terminal  and  elongated.  The 
florets  and  often  the  Involucre  are  purple  or 
pale  pink  in  colour.  The  pappus  Is  feathery, 
and  the  achenes  are  clothed  with  silky  hairs. 
B.  roaea  has  delicately  flesh-coloured  florets, 
which  are  cx)vered  with  silky  hairs,  and  is 
a  favourite  plant  in  the  tropical  houses  of 
English  gardens,  being  a  verj'free  bloomer. 
The  species,  nine  in  number,  are  natives 
of  tropicals.  America.  The  genus  Is  named 
in  honour  of  Michael  Barnadez,  a  Spanish 
botanist.  [a.  A.  B.] 
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blned  with  other  remedies,  is  applied  ex- 
ternally in  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  genus 


j  Barrin^nia  ipflcioia. 

I  was  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Daines  Barring- 
I  ton,  the  English  antiquary.       [A.  A.  B.] 

BARROWIA.  A  genus  of  AsclepiadaceoB, 
containing  a  single  species,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  Is  a  slender  branched 
and  climbing  plant,  with  oblong-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  three  or  more  white  flowers  on 
Interpetiolar  peduncles.  The  calyx  is  flve- 
parted,  with  lanceolate  erect  sepals.  The 
funnel-shaped  corolla  Is  slightly  swollen  at 
the  base,  and  the  limb  Is  cleflTt  into  five 
lanceolate  spreading  divisions.  The  gynos- 
teglum  is  included,  and  has  the  sinuous 
staminal  corona  attached  to  Its  base.  The 
ovoid  pollen  masses  are  attached  to  a  small 
corpuscle  by  slender  processes,  and  have  a 
>  projecting  pellucid  apex.  The  stigma  is 
'  five-sided,  with  a  slightly  projecting  cen- 

I  tral  cone.  fW.  C] 

I 

BARTERIA.    A  tropical  African  shrub, 

with  alternate  glabrous  entire  or  crenate 

leaves,  and  rather  large   sessile  axillary 

flowers,  forming  a  genus  of  Paaaifloracea!, 

I  allied    to    Smeathmannia,  but    differing 

1  chiefly  in  the  stigmas  being  consolidated 

I  into  one  large  terminal   capitate    mass, 

;  exceeding  the  ovary  In  diameter,  and  in 

the  fruit,  which  is  said  to  be  an  indehiscent 

'  berry  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

BARTHOLINA.  This'Is  one  of  a  singular 
race  of  terrestrial  orchids,  peculiar  to  the 
Cape  Colony,  with  solitary  shaggy  leaves, 
small  white  flowers,  and  a  great  Up  cut 
into  narrow  strips, resembling  the  teeth  of 
a  comb.  They  have  been  grown  In  this 
country,  but  perish  after  having  been  im- 
ported for  a  year. 

BARTLIN6IA.  A  genus  of  Chamalau- 
eiaeece,  founded  on  an  undershrub  found 
in  Eastern  Australia.  It  has  slender  fas- 
tiglate  branches;  alternate  shortly-stalked 
obovate  retuse  entire  glabrous  leaves, 
with  immersed  glands  secreting  oil;  short 
stipules ;  and  the  flowers  clustered  at  the 


apices  of  the  branches:  calyx  -with  five 
long  segments ;  petals  five,  small  and  scale- 
like; stamens  ten;  ovary  free,  with  one 
style ;  ovules  two.  [J.  T.  S.J 

BARTOMA.    A  showy  genus  of  annual 
North  American  Loasads,  of  which  the  B. 
nurea,  a  Calif omian  species,  is  one  of  the 
best  known.   The  most  important  features 
of  the  genus  are,  a  cylindrical  or   club- 
shaped    calyx    tube,   with   a    five-parted 
persistent  limb ;  five  or  ten  flat  spread! ngr 
equal   petals ;  numerous  stamens ;  and  a 
capsule  having  the  seeds  arranged  In  two 
rows  on  each  of   the  parietal  placentse, 
opening  at  the  summit  when  ripe.    The  B. 
aureala  a  succulent  branched  spreading 
plant,  of  a  greyish-green  aspect,  growing 
two  feet  high,  with  lanceolate  pinnatifld 
roughlsh    foliage,    and    large     lustrous 
golden  yellow  blossoms  in  terminal  clus- 
ters, expanding  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.    When  in  perfection,  it  is  really  a 
splendid  plant,  and  may  be  made  to  contri- 
bute greatly  to  the  gaiety  of  the  borders ; 
for,  although  Its  habit  and  foliage  are  less 
attractive  than  those  of  some  other  an- 
nuals, in  size  and  brilliancy  of  blossoms  it 
is  inferior  to  none.  There  are  several  other 
species  peculiar  to  the  Western  and  North 
Western  States,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  B.  omatOj  with  very  large  white 
flowers,  Qgured  many  years  since  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  under   the  name  of 
B.  decapetala,  from  dried  specimens,  but 
apparently  unknown  in  England  In   the 
living  state.    By  some  botanists  the  genus 
Bartonia  is  not  considered  distinct  from 
MenUelta.  [W.  TJ 

BARTRAMIA.     A   genus    of    mosses, 
included  in  the  order  Bryacece. 

BARTSIA.    Unpretending  annuals,  be- 
longing  to   Scrophulanads,    and   distin- 
guished from  RhiTumthtu  (Yellow  Rattle) 
by  having  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
arched,  and  not  laterally  compressed.    B. 
Odontites  is  a  common  weed  by  waysides 
and  in  corn-flelds,  growing  from  six  to 
eight  inches  high,  with  an  erect  branched 
stem,  bearing  many  one-sided  clusters  of 
inconspicuous    dull  purple  flowers;  the 
foliage  is-  scanty,  and   the  whole  plant 
roughish,  and  tinged  more  or  less  with 
purple.     A   less   common    species  is  B. 
viscoaa,  which  grows  in  marshes  and  damp 
pastures  to  the  height  of  six  to  twelve 
Inches,  and  bears  numerous  bright  green 
leaves,  which  are  narrow,  cut  at  the  edges, 
and  taper  to  a  point ;  it  Is  very  common  In 
many  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where 
It  sometimes  grows  two  feet  high.   The 
flowers  are  solitary,  imbedded  among  the 
leaves,  and  much  larger  than  In  the  last. 
The  whole  plant  Is  singularly  clammy  to 
the  touch.     B.  alpina  is  a  rare  species, 
found  only  in  rocky  mountainous  pastures 
In  the  north.    All  the  species  turn  black  In 
drying.  [a  A.  JJ 

BARU.  A  woolly  material,  found  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves  of  Sagturus  sacehari/er, 
sometimes  called  Arenga  aaechairi/era. 
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BAJRWOOD.  An  African  dye  wood, 
produced  by  Baphia  niiida. 

BARYA.  A  genus  of  begoniads,  eeta- 
bliabed  by  Klotz&ch,  and  consisting  of  her- 
baceous plants,  found  on  tbe  mountains  of 
Peru.  The  staminate  flowers  have  four, 
and  the  pistillate  flye  sepals ;  anthers 
elliptical  and  short;  filaments  united; 
style  persistent,  with  elongated  branches, 
surrounded  by  an  interrupted  papillose 
band,  making  five  spiral  turns  ;  placentas 
stalked,  with  two  lamellas.  There  is  one 
known  species,  namely,  B.  monadelpha, 
gathered  by  Ruiz,  under  the  name  of 
Begonia  monadelpha,  near  Mufla,  in  Peru. 
The  genus  is  named  after  Dr.  Ant.  de 
Bary,  a  patron  of  botany.  [J.  H.  B.] 

BASAL.  Growing  at  the  base  of  any- 
thing, as  ovules  at  the  base  of  an  axile 
placenta. 

BASELLACE^  (BaseUada.)  A  small 
family,  chiefly  distinguished  from  Cheno- 
podiacecB  by  what  has  been  called  a  double 
calyx,and  perigynous  stamens ;  but  the  so- 
called  outer  calyx  consists  merely  of  the 
two  bracts,  which  are  here  adnate  to  the 
perianth,  instead  of  being  free,  or  at  some 
distance  from  it ;  and  more  or  less  perigy- 
nous stamens  occur  also  in  other  cheno- 
podiaceous  genera.  Basellacece  have  there- 
fore been  now  re-united  with  that  family 
as  a  tribe.  They  are  mostly  herbaceous 
climbers,  with  more  or  less  succulent 
leaves,  and  small  Inconspicuous  flowers. 
Tbe  perianth  is  usually  thick  and  fleshy, 
and  the  style  is  three-cleft,  whilst  in  true 
ChenopodiacecB  it  is  more  frequently  (but 
not  always)  only  two- cleft.  There  are 
sixteen  or  seventeen  species,  all  tropical, 
and  they  have  been  distributed  into  six 
genera,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
Basella,  BotisnngatMiatand  Anredera. 

B  ASELLA.  A  genus  of  climbing  plants, 
belonging  to  the  order  or  tribe  BasellacecB. 
The  simple  ovary  becomes  converted  Into 
a  membranous  fruit,  which  is  adherent  to 
the  inner  part  of  the  persistent  calyx,  and 
contains  a  single  seed,  with  little  or  no 
albumen,  and  an  embryo,  coiled  up  spi- 
rally, like  a  watch-spring.  B.  alba  and  B. 
cordifolia  are  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies 
as  pot  herbs,  and  are  used  as  a  substitute 
for  spinach.  B.  rubra,  a  variety  of  B.  cordi- 
folia, yields  a  rich  purple  dye,  but  It  is 
difBcult  to  flx.  These  plants  are  grown  In 
India  over  trellI&-work,where  the  succulent 
shoots  and  leaves  form  an  agreeable  pro- 
tection from  the  sun.  Some  of  the  species 
have  tuberous  roots.  B.  aH>ois  In  cultiva- 
tion, and  might  with  advantage  be  more 
frequently  grown  from  a  suspended  basket, 
as  its  appearance  when  In  bloom  is  ele- 
gant. [M.  T.  M.] 

BASIBRACTEOLATE.  A  term  applied 
chiefly  to  the  involucre  of  a  composite, 
when  It  Is  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  dis- 
tinct order  of  bracts,  as  in  dandelion. 

BA8IDIA.  Little  elevations  found 
among    fungals,  consisting  of  a  single 


cell,  having  one  or  more  points  at  its  apex, 
each  bearing  a  spore. 

BA8IDI08P0RES.  The  spores  which 
stand  upon  the  basldia. 

BASIPIXUS.   Attached  by  the  base. 

BASIL,  BUSH.  Ocymum  minimum. 
— ,  SWEET,  or  BASILICUM.  Ocymum 
Basilicum,  an  aromatic  pot-herb.  — ,WILD. 
Ccdamintha  Clinopodium. 

BASILARIS.  Seated  at  the  base  of  any- 
thing. 

BASILIC  COMMUN.  (Fr.)  Oeymum 
Basilieum.  —  DE  LA  CHINE.  Plectran- 
thus  nvdifiorus.  — ,  PETITE.  Ocymum 
minimum.  — .ROMAIN.  Ocymum  Banli- 
cum. 

BASIL-THYME.    Calamintha  Acinos. 

BA8INERYED.  When  the  ribs  of  a  leaf 
all  spring  from  its  base,  as  in  most  Melas- 
tomads. 

BA8I80LTJTB.  A  term  applied  to  leaves 
which,  like  those  of  Sedum  and  EcHeveria, 
are  extended  downwards  below  their  true 
origin. 

BASSIA.  A  genus  of  the  natural  order 
Sapotacecp.,  consisting  of  tropical  trees,  with 
alternate  entire  leaves,  and  whitish  axillary 
stalked  flowers,  having  a  calyx  of  four  or 
five  sepals,  a  fleshy  corolla,  tubular  below, 
but  divided  at  its  limb  with  eight  seg- 
ments. Stamens  numerous ;  ovary  termi- 
nated by  a  tapering  style,  and  containing 
six  to  eight  compartments,  of  which  three 
or  four  undergo  an  arrest  of  growth,  so 
that  the  pulpy  fruit  does  not  contain  more 
than  three  or  four  one-seeded  cells. 

B.  hutyracea,  the  Indian  Butter  tree,  or 
Phulwara,  Is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and  the 
Almorah  hills.  Prom  its  seeds  when  bruised 
and  pressed  Is  squeezed  out  a  fatty  sub- 
stance of  the  consistence  of  hog's  lard  and 
of  a  white  colour.  It  is  used  to  adulterate 
ghee,  and  is  considered  serviceable  In  rheu- 
matism, and  as  an  application  to  the  hair. 
It  makes  good  soap,  and  Is  adapted  for 
burning.  It  is  soluble  in  warm  alcohol,  and 
does  not  become  rancid  when  kept,  but  is 
completely  melted  at  a  temperature  of  120°. 
Prom  the  juice  of  the  flowers  a  kind  of 
sugar  is  prepared. 

B.latifolia,  the  Mahwahtree  of  Bengal, 
furnishes  a  hard  and  strong  timber  used 
for  the  wheels  of  carriages,  &c.  The  flowers 
are  sweet-tasted  and  are  eaten  raw,  and 
they  are  also  largely  made  use  of  in  the 
distillation  of  an  ardent  spirit  like  whisky, 
which  Is  consumed  In  great  quantities  by 
the  natives  of  Guzerat,  &c.  When  fresh  It 
is  very  deleterious  to  Europeans.  The  seeds 
yield  an  oil  used  for  lamps.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  and  for  culinary  purposes ; 
but  It  is  thick,  coarse,  and  only  used  by  the 
poorer  classes.  The  Bheels  are  stated  to 
collect  the  sweetly  tasting  flowers  of  this 
plant,  and  dry  them  to  store  as  a  staple 
article  of  food;  and  hence,  'In  expeditions 
undertaken  for  the  pxmlshment  or  sub- 
jection of  these  tribes  when  unruly,  their 
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iriilte  roots  and  othen  red.  The  roots 
grow  to  a  very  great  size ;  according  to 
Cnwford  tbej  sometimes  attain  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  fifty  pounds  in  Java ;  but 

'  in  the  United  States  the  general  weight  is 
from  three  to  twelve  pounds  each  tuber, 
ud  the  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  from 

;  soo  to  300  bushels.  They  have  an  agree- 
able sweetish  taste,  and  contain  rather 
more  flesh-forming  matters  than  the  com- 
mon potato,  considerably  more  sugar,  and 
a  slight  excess  of  starch. 

B.  Jalapa  has  large  tuberous  roots  and 
creeping  stems  like  the  last.  The  leaves  of 
tbU  species  are  heart-shaped,of  a  deep  green 
npon  the  upper  surface,  and  covered  with  a 
wliite  woolly  down  beneath ;  and  the  flowers 
are  either  white  or  rose-coloured,  and  very 
showy.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  growing 
commonly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Xalapa,  whence  the  specific  name  Jalapa 
\&  derived.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to 
produce  the  jalap  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
but  that  dru^  is  now  known  to  be  derived 

i  from  another  plant  of  the  same  natural 
order;  the  roots  of  B.  Jalapa,  however, 
possess  purgative  properfles,  and  are  pr»- 
tebly  sometimes  substituted  for  true  jalap. 
B,  paninUata  has  thick  smooth  twining 
stems  and  large  hand-shaped  leaves ;  and 
its  flowers  are  very  handsome  and  of  a 
fine  purple  colour.  It  is  a  native  of 
India,  Java,  New  Holland,  Mauritius,  West 
^^frica,  Guiana,  Brazil,  &c.;  and  is  the 
8i)ecie8  commonly  cultivated  for  food  in 
Western  tropical  Africa.  From  the  seeds 
of  a  species  of  tills  genus  is  obtained  what 
is  called  Jfatal  Cotton,  a  textile  material 
resembling  true  Cotton.  [A.  S.] 

BATEMANNIA  CoUeyi  is  an  inconspicu- 
ons  orchid  with  dull  brownish-purple 
flowers,  from  Demerara.  It  differs  in 
little  from  MaxiUaria,  excepting  having 
an  anther-bed  with  a  membranous  border. 
Some  other  plants  bearing  this  name 
belong  to  the  genus  CraJeottta. 

BATHMIUM.  A  name  given  by  Link 
to  a  group  of  large-growing  ferns  now 
Included  in  Aapidium  and  Sagenia.  [T.M.] 

BATIDEvE.  The  Bcais  maritima,  a  low 
shrubby  succulent  plant,  with  opposite 
leaves,  abundant  in  the  salt-marshes  on 
the  sea-coasts  of  the  West  Indies,  has 
mnch  puzzled  botanists  as  to  its  real 
atOnitles.  They  have  therefore.  In  com- 
pliance with  a  custom  now  very  prevalent 
In  similar  cases,  endeavoured  to  solve  the 
problem  by  supposing  it  to  constitute  a 
family  by  itself,  giving  it  the  plural  name 
of  Batidem.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  and 
the  small  green  flowers  haJf  buried  In  a 
succulent  spike,  give  it  a  great  general 
resemblance  to  Salicomia ;  but  the  ovary 
naving  (according  to  Torrey)  four  cells 
with  one  erect  ovule  in  each,  differs  ma- 
terially from  that  of  Chenopodxaceoi.  The 
flowers  are  in  unisexual  cylindrical  spikes. 
The  males,  solitary,  under  imbricated 
bracts,  have  a  two-lobed  calyx  and  four 
tamens,  alternating  with  as  many  minute 
Bcale-like  petals,    or   rather  staminodia. 


The  females  have  a  two-lobed  sessile 
stigma,  without  either  perianth  or  stamens. 
The  seed  has  no  albumen,  and  the  embryo 
is  but  little  cnrved;  yet  Grisebach  is 
probably  right  in  proposing  once  more  to 
include  it  among  the  ChenopodiacetB,  with 
which  it  accords  so  well  in  outward  appear- 
ance. 

BATIS.  This  genus  of  Exogens  has  a 
structure  so  anomalous  that  it  has  been 
separated  as  a  distinct  order,  BatidecB.  The 
leading  features  have  been  just  explained ; 
in  addition  to  which  it  may  be  remembered 
that  the  naked  ovaries  adhere  to  each  other 
in  the  form  of  a  short  green  four-rowed 
cone.  Each  ovary  consists  of  two  carpels, 
the  stigmas  being  only  two ;  but  it  is  four- 
celled,  with  one  ovule  in  each  cell,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dorsal  rib  of  each  carpel 
being  inflexed  so  as  to  form  a  partition, 
the  partition  passing  between  the  two 
ovules,  making  the  two-celled  ovary  four- 
celled,  with  one  ovule  in  each  celL  The 
ovule  is  erect  from  the  base  of  the  cell. 
The  seed  contains  no  i^bumen,  and  the 
embryo  has  an  inferior  radicle.  The  po- 
sition of  the  Batideai\n  the  natural  system 
is  a  question  of  much  interest  with  bota- 
nists, who  have  assigned  it  widely  different 
stations.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  It  has  some  relation  with  the  Callitri- 
chacea,  and  In  common  with  that  order 
shows  some  resemblance  to  the  Caryopkyl- 
lacecR.  The  writer  has  also  suggested  a 
very  near  afiRnity  with  the  Verbenaceas, 
which  have  the  same  kind  of  four-celled 
ovary.  iTrans.  Linn.  Soc  xxil.  411).  The 
plant  is  sometimes  used  In  making  West 
Indian  pickles,  and  Its  ashes  yield  large 
quantities  of  barilla.  [B.  C] 

BATODENDRON.  A  name  applied  to  a 
genus  of  Vacciniaceo!,  more  commonly 
considered  as  a  section  of  the  genus  Vac- 
cinium.  It  Is  known  by  Its  flowers  being 
borne  on  long  thread-like  stalks,  in  leafy  or 
leafless  clusters ;  the  corolla  flve4obed, 
spreading,  bell-shaped ;  filaments  hairy ; 
anthers  provided  with  two  long  awns  bent 
backwards ;  fruit  berry-like,  almost  taste- 
less, its  cells  few-seeded  by  abortion.  The 
species  are  all  natives  of  America  and 
Mexico.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BATON  BLANC  or  ROYAL.  (Fr.) 
Asphodelua  ramosus.  — ,  DE  JACOP.  A»- 
phodelits  iwteus.  — ,  DE  SAINT  JEAN. 
Polygonum  orientale. 

BATRACHOSPEKME-aS,  BATRACH08- 
PERMUM.  A  division  and  genus  of  green- 
spored  Algce.  The  division  contains  two 
distinct  groups.  In  one  of  which  the  frond  is 
cartilaginous,  solid  or  hollow,  with  the 
outer  coat  cellular ;  In  the  other  It  is  made 
up  of  a  central  articulated  axis  coated  with 
close-packed  descending  threads,  covered 
with  whorls  of  necklac>e-like  branchlets  at 
regular  intervals.  In  both,  the  fruit  con- 
sists of  chains  of  spores,  which  are  ex- 
ternal In  the  latter,  Internal  In  one  genus, 
at  least,  of  the  former.  Batrachospermum 
belongs  to  the  second  group.    Its  species 
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which  are  highly  gelatinous,  vary  from 
black  to  nearly  violet,  but  are  never  of 
a  deep  rose  as  in  the  analogous  rose-spored 
A  Iga.  B.vionili/oryHe  is  a  common  inhabitant 
of  our  rivulets,  where  it  is  found  attached 
to  stones  or  roots,  and  never  fails  to  obtain 
admiration  when  closely  examined.  Most 
of  the  species  grow  in  fresh  water.  The 
genera  of  the  first  group  will  be  noticed 
under  LemaTtea.  C^.  J.  B.] 

BATSCHIA.  A  genus  of  Meniapermacece, 
allied  to  Abnta  tm^Anelasma,  but  differing 
from  both  in  its  three  to  fl  ve-nerved  leaves, 
which  are  almost  glabrous.  The  genus  is 
imperfectly  known.  Mr.  Bentham  is  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  merged  with 
AfmtcL  The  plants  included  in  it  are 
natives  of  Darien.  The  name  has  been 
applied  to  certain  boraginaceous  plantsnow 
included  under  Lithospermwn ;  and  also  to  , 
a  genus  of  Leguminous,  now  referred  to 
Humboldtia.  [JO..  T.  M.] 

BAUDRIER  DE  NEPTUNE.  (Pr.)  Lor 
minaria  saccharina. 

BAUERACB^  The  genus  Bawero,  be- 
longing to  the  Hydrangea  family(or  tribe  of 
ScueifragacecB),  has  by  some  botanists  been 
thought  to  possess  distinctive  characters 
sufficient  to  establish  it  as  a  separate  family 
under  the  name  of  BaiieracecBt  which  has 
not,  however,  been  generally  adopted. 

BAUERA.  A  genus  of  Hydrangeeieece, 
consisting  of  small  shrubs  found  in  Aus- 
tralia. They  have  opposite  sessile  trifoliate 
leaves,  with  oblong  undivided  leaflets, 
and  no  stipules ;  and  the  flowers  are  hand- 
some nodding,  rose-coloured  or  purple, 
axillary,  solitary  on  rather  long  stalks, 
rarely  terminal  and  clustered :  calyx  with 
six  to  ten  segments,  adhering  to  base  of 
ovary;  corolla  of  six  to  ten  petals ;  stamens 
numerous ;  styles  two.  [J.  T.  8.] 

BAUHINIA.    This  genus    of    legumi- 
nous plants  (FabcuiecB:  CceaalpiniecB)  was 
selected  by  Plumier  to  bear  the  name  of 
two  brothers,  John  and   Caspar  Bauhin 
(celebrated  botanists  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury),in  consequence  of  most  of  the  species 
having  their  leaves  composed  of  two  lobes, 
which  are  either  quite  separate,  or,  more 
frequently,  joined  together  by  a  portion  of 
their  inner  margins,  and  which  Plumier 
thought  symbolic  of  the  united  labours  of 
the  two  Bauhins  in  the  cause  of  science.  ' 
The  numerous  species  are  extensively  dif- 
fused throughout  the  tropics,  particularly  i 
in  Brazil  and  India.    They  are  generally 
climbers,  frequently  attaining  a  gigantic 
size :  some  few,  however,  form  trees  or , 
large  shrubs.    Their  flowers  are  produced 
either  singly  or  in  racemes  opposite  the 
leaves,  and  have  a  calyx   with  a  cylin- 
drical tube   split  on  one  side,  or  rarely 
five-parted ;    five   unequal   spreading  pe-  j 
tals,   inserted   along  with    the   stamens 
into  the  top  of  the  calyx-tube ;   ten  stn- 
mens,  which   are    either  joined  together , 
at  the  base  or  distinct,  a  portion  of  them  I 
being    sometimes    barren ;  and  a  long- 1 


stalked  ovary,  which  ultimately  becomes  a 
many-seeded  two-valved  pod. 

B.  toTnentoea  is  a  native  of  Oeylon,  where 
it  forms  a  small  tree,  growing  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  having  pale  yellow  fiowers 
spotted  vrlth  crimson,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  superstitious  idea  that  they  are 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  St.  Thomas, 
hence  the  tree  is  called  St.  Thomas'  tree. 
Its  leaves  are  composed  of  two  oval,  blunt- 
topped  leaflets  joined  together  for  more 
than  half  their  length,  and  hairy  on  the 
under  side.  The  dried  buds  or  flowers, 
and  also  the  leaves,  are  employed  by  the 
native  Indian  doctors  as  a  remedy  ae^nst 
dysentery. 

B.  VaMii  is  the  Maloo  climber  of  India, 
a  plant  whose  gigantic  shrubby  stems  often 
attain  a  length  of  300  feet,  and  climb  over 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  of  the  forest, 
twisting  so  tightly  round  their  stems  that 
they  not  unfrequeiitly  strangle  and  cause 
death,  the  stems  ultimately  decaying  and 
leaving  a  sheath  of  climbers  standing  in 
their  place.  The  young  shoots  and  leaves 
are  covered  with  a  rust-coloured  scurf,  and 
are  furnished  with  tendrils.  The  leaves 
are  very  large,  often  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter,  composed  of  two  oval-shaped 
lobes  joined  together  for  about  half  their 
length,  and  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  The 
flowers  are  snowy-white,  and  arranged  in 
racemes.  The  exceedingly  tough  fibrous 
bark  of  this  species  is  employed  in  India 
for  making  ropes,  which,  from  their  great 
strength,  are  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  suspension  bridges  across  the  river 
Jumna.  The  bark  of  another  Indian  spe- 
cies is  used  for  making  the  slow-matches 
used  with  native  guns. 

B.  variegata  is  a  small  tree  of  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  a  native  of  India,  China, 
and  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  now  natu- 
ralised in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
It  has  two  broadly  egg-shaped  leaflets 
joined  for  about  one-third  their  length  : 
and  its  rosy-white  flowers  are  produced  in 
twos  upon  a  forked  stalk.  The  wood  of 
this  species  is  of  a  dark  cx)Iour,  and  forms 
one  of  the  many  woods  called  Ebony ;  the 
bark  is  used  medicinally  in  India,  and  also 
for  dyeing  and  tanning  leather.      [A.  8.] 

BAUMB  A^  COOHON,  or  A^  8UCRIER. 
(Pr.)  A  balsamlnous  resin  produced  by  Hed- 
wigia  haUamifera.  — ,  A^  SALADE.  Mejitha 
viridis.  — ,  COQ,  or  GRANDE.  Balsamita 
vulgaris,  or  Pyrethrum  Tanacetum.  —  DE 
CANADA.  Abies  balaamea.  —  DE  PE'ROU. 
Myrngvermum  peruiferum.  — ,  DE  PE'ROU 
PAUX.  MeHiotuaecendea.  —  DE  VANILLB. 
A  liquid  which  exudes  from  the  Vanilla, 

—  DES  JARDlNa  Mentharubra.  —  D'OR- 
MEAU.  A  balsamlnous  product  contained 
in  galls  borne  by  the  Elm,  Ulmvs  catn- 
petSris,    In    Italy,    Prance,     Persia,    &c 

—  8AUVA6B.    Mentha  rotundi/olia. 

BAUMIER.    (Pr.)    Populus  baUamifera. 

—  DBQILE'AD.    Abies  baXsamea. 

BAWCTHEE  SEED.  An  oil  seed,  the  pro- 
duce of  Psoralea  corylifolia. 
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BAWDMONET.orBALDMOlTET.  Meum 
Aikamanticum. 

BAXTERA.  A  little  known  genus  of 
AKUpiadaeeat  from  Brazil,  containing  a 
single  species,  an  erect  shrub  with  oppo- 
site cordate-elliptical  leaves,  and  reddish 
Ikmers  in  terminal  umbels.  The  calyx  is 
flre-parted.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is 
dilated  below,  and  the  limb  is  flve-cleft. 
the  staminal  corona  consists  of  five  fleshy 
kares.  The  anthers  are  terminated  by  a 
membranaceous  appendage.  [W.  C] 

BAY,  INDIAN  or  ROYAL.  Launu 
rndico.  — ,  LOBLOLLY.  Ocrdania  lasi- 
mOau.  — ,  RED.  Lattrus  earolinenais. 
— ,  ROSE.  EpUobium  angtuUfolium.  — , 
SWEET,  or  BAY-TREE.  Launu  nobUU ; 
slao  an  American  name  for  Magnolia 
glttuca. 

BAYBERRY.    Myriea  eerifer<i. 

BDELLIUM,  AFRICAN.  A  gum  resin 
obtained  from  Balsamodendron  afiricanwn ; 
also  i^iplied  to  that  obtained  from  Ceradia 
fureata.  — ,  INDIAN.  A  resinous  product 
of  Balsamodendron  Boxinirghii,  or  Amyria 
BdeiUum. 

BEAD  TREE.    The  oommon  name  for 

MtUa. 

BEAKED.  Ending  in  a  long  sharp 
terete,  or  angular  point. 

BEAK-SEDGE.  A  common  name  for 
Bkjrnchospora^ 

BEAM  TREE.    Pgrtu  Aria. 

BEAN.  The  common  name  for  Faba. 
— ,  BOe.  The  Buckbean,  Menyanthes  tri- 
foiiata.  — ,  CTJJUMARY.  The  tonic  seed 
of  Aydendron  Oujtanary.  —,  EGYPTIAN, 
or  PYTHAGOREAN.  The  fruit  of  Ne- 
haHbium  apeciomm.  — ,  FRENCH.  Phor 
aeohu  vulgaris.  — ,  HARICOT.  The  seed 
of  Phaseolus  vulgaris.  — ,  INDIAN.  An 
American  name  for  Catalpa.  — ,  KIDNEY. 
The  common  name  for  Phaseolus,  es- 
pecially for  those  kinds  cultirated  as 
esculents.  — ,  LIMA.  An  American 
name  for  Phaseolus  lunahis.  — ,  LOCUST. 
The  pod  of  Ceratonia  Siliqua.  — ,  MO- 
LUCCA. The  seed  of  OuUandina  Bvndu- 
eeUa.  — ,  ORDEAL,  of  Old  Calabar.  The 
seeds  of  PhysostCjma  venenatum.  — , 
OX-EYE.  The  seed  of  Mueuna  urens.  — , 
PICHURIM.  A  commercial  name  for  the 
cotyledons  of  Neetandra  Puchury.  — ,  SA- 
CRED. The  common  name  for  NelumMum. 
-,  8AHUEA.  Saja  hispida.  — ,  ST.  IGNA- 
TIUS'. The  seed  of  Ignatia  amara,  alias 
Strycknos  Ignatia.  — ,  SCARLET  RUNNER 
Phaseolus  multifiorus.  — ,  TONKA,  or  TON- 

«UIN.  The  seed  of  Dipterix  odorata.  — , 
17DER-GROUND  KIDNEY.  Araekis  hy- 
fogcea.  — ,  WATER.  An  English  name 
JOT  the  family  of  NelumbiaeecB.  — ,  WILD. 
An  American  name  for  Apios. 

BEAN  CAPER.    The  oommon  name  for 

tygophyUum. 

BEAN  TREE,  Swedish.  Pyrus  intermedia. 
^,  (tf  Australia.   Castanospermum  av-strale. 


BEAN  TREFOIL.  Hie  common  name 
for  Anagyris;  sometimes  also  applied  to 
Menyanthes  tri/oliata,  and  anciently  to 
Cytisus  Lalnamum. 

BEAR-BANE.    Aeonitum  oretopAomtm. 

BEARBERRY.    Aretostaphylos. 

BEARBIND.  The  common  name  for 
CtUystegia. 

BEAR'S  BREBCH.    Aeanthus. 

BEAR'S  EAR.    Primula  Auricula. 

BEAR'S  FOOT.    SeUeborus  foetidus. 

BEASTS  BANE.  Aeonitum  therUh 
phonum. 

BEATONIA.  A  genns  of  bulbous 
Iridacea,  containing  a  single  species,  B. 
purpurea,  found  in  Mexico.  This  has  a 
simple  flower  stem  about  six  Inches  high, 
a  few  plaited  leaves,  and  one  or  two  ter- 
minal flowers,  which  are  crateriform,  rosy- 
purple,  whitish  and  dotted  with  purple  near 
the  base.  The  perianth  Is  very  irregular, 
almost  as  in  Tigridia ;  the  fllaments  cylln- 
draceously  connate,  and  the  style  slender, 
with  a  three-lobed  stigma,  the  lobes  of 
which  are  split  and  recurved.        [T.  M.] 

BEATSONIA.  A  genus  of  ^anJten{ace<e, 
scarcely  differing  from  Frankenia,  but 
having  two  styles,  with  globular  stigmas, 
and  a  two-valved  capsule,  while  in  Fran- 
kenia  there  are  three  styles  and  a  three- 
valved  capsule.  B.  portuiadfolia  is  one  of 
the  few  plants  Indigenous  in  the  Island  of 
St.  Helena.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BEAUCARNEA.  Anamelately  given  to 
a  genus  of  Agave-like  liliaceous  plants, 
till  recently  known  in  gardens  under  that 
of  Pineeneetitia,whlch,  it  is  said,  originated 
in  a  mis-spelling  on  a  garden  label  of 
Freycinetia,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  screw- 
pines,  with  which  these  have  no  affinity 
whatever.  The  few  known  species  are 
natives  of  Mexico.  They  have  arborescent 
stems,  remarkable  for  the  large  bulblform 
swelling  which,  from  the  earliest  stages, 
forms  at  its  base ;  these  support  a  spread- 
ing terminal  crown  of  long  narrow 
leaves.  The  inflorescence  in  B.  recurvata  is 
a  large  terminal  panicle,  a  yard  or  more  in 
height,  bearing  a  multitude  (4,000  to  5,000) 
of  small  white  fragrant  flowers.  The  genus 
is  very  nearly  allied  to  Dasylirium,  being, 
like  it,  dioecious,  but  it  differs  In  having 
the  segments  of  the  perianth  more  de- 
cidedly biserlate  and  unequal,  in  its  more 
truly  panicled  inflorescence,  and  in  the 
remarkable  bulblform  base  of  its  Dracaena- 
like  stems.  The  species  are :  B.  recurvi/oUa 
(PincenecHtia  tvJberculata),  which  has  the 
leaves  channelled  and  recurved ;  B.  stricta 
(P.  glauca),  which  has  plain  glaucescent 
leaves,  straighter  and  more  erect  and  B. 
gracilis  (P.  gracilis),  which  has  very 
straight  sharp  erect  leaves,  slightly  chan- 
nelled in  front.  [T.  M.] 

BEAUPORTIA.  A  genus  of  Myrtaeea, 
consisting  of  shrubs  with  opposite  sessile 
leaves.     The  showy  flowers  have  a  calyx 
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with  a  top-shaped  tube,  and  a  limb  divided 
into  five  acute  segrments ;  a  corolla  of  five 
petals ;  Btamens  united  into  four  or  five 
parcels  placed  opposite  the  petals,  the  an- 
thers attached  by  their  base ;  style  thread- 
shaped.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule.  These 
himdsoine  flowerin«r  shrubs  are  natives  of 
New  Holland,  and  some  of  them  are  in 
cultivation  in  greenhouses.         [M.TJIL] 

BEAUMONTIA.  Under  this  name  are 
included  some  very  handsome  flowering 
shrubs  of  climbing  habit  belonging  to  the 
order  ApocynaceoB.  The  leaves  are  opposite. 
The  flowers  are  white,  large,  borne  in  termi- 
nal or  axillary  corymbs,  and  have  a  calyx  of 
flve  broad  spreading  coloured  sepals,  and  a 
distended  bell-shaped  corolla,  with  a  short 
limb  divided  into  flve  erect  nearly  equi- 
lateral divisions.  The  stamens  are  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and 
alternate  with  the  flve  lobes  of  the  hypogy- 
nous  disc ;  anthers  arrow-shaped,  adhering 
to  the  thick  oblong  two-cleft  stigma. 
Ovary  two-celled.  Pruit  a  follicle,  with 
many  hairy  seeds.  These  plants,  especially 
B.  grandifiora,  are  remarkable  for  their 
handsome  flowers ;  they  are  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  are  cultivated  as  stove 
plauits  in  this  country.  [M.T.M.] 

BEAVER  TREE.    Magnolia  glauea. 

BEOK-BEAN.   Menyanthes  trifoliata, 

BEGKEA.  A  small  group  of  South 
African  dwarf  shrubs,  of  the  order  Brur 
niacecBf  closely  related  to  Brunia,  differing 
in  having  a  smooth  instead  of  hairy  calyx, 
included  instead  of  exserted  stamens,  and 
In  the  fruit  being  crowded  by  the  persistent 
calyx,  the  petals  and  stamens  falling  away. 
The  species  have  by  some  been  referred  to 
Phylica.  CT.  MJ 

BBCKERA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Panicece.  The  few  species 
which  belong  to  it  are  all  natives  of  Abys- 
sinia, save  one,  B.  nvMea,  an  annual,  which 
grows  wild  in  Nubia.  [D.  MJ 

BBCKMANNIA.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Phalaridea.  The 
inflorescence  is  in  close  compressed  spike- 
lets;  spicule  two-flowered;  glumes  un- 
equal, navicular,  slightly  stalked  at  the 
base,  obtuse,  or  rather  obovate  ;  pales 
two,  nearly  equal.  One  species  only  is 
described,  Beckmannia  eruecB/ormi8f  a  na- 
tive of  Japan,  and  a  very  elegant  grass, 
which  proves  hardy  in  Britain.       [D.M.] 

BECLARDIA.  A  synonyme  of  Cryp- 
toptu. 

BEDAGOSA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  the 
seeds  of  Cassia  ocddentalUt  which  ar^ 
used  as  a  substitute  for  cofFee. 

BE'DE'GTJAR.  (Ft.)  Sweet-briar  Sponge, 
a  sponge-like  gall  found  on  the  Eglantine 
and  other  roses. 

BBDFORDIA.  A  genus  of  the  composite 
family,  which  scarcely  differs  from  Seneeto. 
Two  species  are  known,  both  Tasmanlan 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate  lan- 


ceolate or  linear  leaves,  which  are  glossy 
above  and  covered  underneath  with  a  white 
tomentum,  as  are  the  branches  and  flower- 
heads.  The  latter  are  axillary  and  solitary, 
or  few  together,  and  have  no  strap-shaped 
florets.  B.  salidna,  the  Dogwood  of  Tas- 
mania, has  beautifully  marked  wood,  suit- 
able for  cabinet-work,  and  is  sometimes  to 
be  met  with  in  English  gardens.  The  genua 
is  named  in  honour  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford,  a  great  patron  of  horticulture 
and  botany.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BED8TRAW.  The  common  name  for 
Qalium.  It  is  also  applied  to  Deamodium 
Aparinea. 

BEEBEERU.  The  Guianlan  name  of 
Neatandra  Bodieei. 

BEE-DE-CIG06NE.  (Ft.)  Erodium,  eieo- 
nium.  — ,  DE  GRUE.  QtraniMm,  Rdber- 
tianrnn. 

BEECH.  The  English  name  of  FagtM 
aylvaiica.  — ,  of  Australia.  Tectona  atia- 
tralia.  — ,  of  New  South  Wales.  Monotoea 
eUipHea.  — ,  BLUE  or  WATER.  Carpi- 
nns  americana.  — ,  SEA-SIDE.  A  name 
used  in  Jamaica  for  Exostema  caribceum, 

BEECH-DR0P&  An  American  name 
tor  Epiphegtu.  —,  FALSE.  An  American 
name  for  Hypopitya  lanuffinosa. 

BEECH-MAST.  The  fruits  of  the  Beech 
tree,  Fagus  aylvatica. 

BEEFINGS.  Apples  prepared  by  being 
oven-dried  and  pressed  flat. 

BEE-FLOWER,  or  BEE  ORCHIS. 
Ophrya  apiferon 

BBEFSUET  TREE.  Shephardia  argentea 

BEEFWOOD.    The  common  name  for  ' 
CasiMrina.    Also  applied,  in  N.  S.  Wales,  < 
to  Stenocarpus  aaligniu,  and  in  Queensland 
to  Banktia  compar. 

BBET.  The  common  name  of  the  escu- 
lent Beta  vtUgaris.  — ,  CHARD  or  SI- 
CILIAN.   BetaCiela. 

BEFARIA.  A  genos  of  ErieacecB,  con- 
taining about  twenty  species  of  small  and 
often  glutinous  shrubs,  natives  of  the  ! 
Alpine  districts  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  They 
have  alternate  often  crowded  entire  coria- 
ceous leaves,  and  bear  flowers,  generally  of 
a  purple  colour,  in  terminal  racemes  or 
corymbs.  The  calyx  is  e-7  cleft ;  the  corolla 
consists  of  as  many  petals;  the  double 
series  of  stamens  have  filiform  filaments, 
and  smooth  two-celled  anthers  dehiscing 
by  oblique  pores  at  the  apex.  The  ovary 
has  six  or  seven  cells,  each  containing 
many  ovules ;  the  style  filiform,  often  long 
and  exserted ;  and  the  stigma  capitate. 
The  capsular  fruit  dehisces  septicldally.  i 
The  plants  of  this  genus  are  extremely 
beautiful ;  they  grow  at  a  great  height  on 
the  mountains  of  South  America,  often  at 
the  very  extreme  of  vegetation.  The 
genus  is  nearly  related  to  Rhododendnm 
from  which  it  differs  in  its  petals  beinsr  all 
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distinct,  oyerlapplnsr  each  other,  and  not 
bein«:  united  into  a  tube.  [W.  C.} 

BE66AR-TICK8.     An  American  name 
for  Bidevis  frondosa  and  B.  connata. 

BEGONIACE.fi.  iBeffcniads.)  A  natural 
order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  belonging 
to  the  monoclilamydeous  sub-class  of  De 
CmdoUe.  Lindley  places  the  order  in  his 
Cacarbital  (Cucumber)  Alliance.  The  order 
contains  herbaceous  plants  or  succulent 
imder-shrubB.  The  leaves  hare  an  oblique 
form,  and  are  placed  alternately  on  the 
stem,  having  stipules  at  their  base.  The 
flowers  have  no  petals,  but  consist  of  a 
Bin^e  perianth,  usually  pink-coloured, 
vhich  is  placed  above  the  ovary  or  seed- 
vesseL  Some  flowers  have  stamens  only, 
others  pistils  only:  in  the  former,  the 
perianth  has  from  two  to  four  divisions ; 
in  the  latter  from  two  to  eight.  The 
stamens  are  numerous  and  are  collected 
in  a  head.  The  stigmas  are  three,  and  the 
fmlt  is  winged  with  three  divisions.  Some 
of  the  plants  produce  buds  which  are 
easily  detached  so  as  to  constitute  living 
plants.  The  plants  are  common  In  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  South  America ; 
a  few  occur  in  Madagascar  and  South 
Africa.  They  are  said  to  possess  bitter  and 
astringent  qualities,  and  some  hare  been 
used  in  the  cure  of  fluxes  of  various  kinds. 
The  succulent  acid  stalks  of  several  species 
are  employed  as  potherbs  like  rhubarb. 
There  are  two  divisions  of  this  order: 
1.  ^^hanoearpece,  having  a  persistent 
style;  2.  Ovmnocarpece,  having  a  deci- 
duous style.  In  the  order  there  are,  ac- 
cording to  Klotzsch,  forty-two  genera  and 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety  species: 
Illustrative  genera: — Barffa,Begonia,  Diplo- 
eUnium,  JSfwaldia,  ifezieria,  Qireoudia,  and 
Pritselia.  [J.  H.  R] 

BEGONIA.  The  genus  whence  the 
natural  order  Begoniaeea  derives  its  name. 
It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants  found  in 
the  Bast  and  West  Indies,  Brazil  and  other 
parts  of  South  America,  and.  in  Mexico. 
The  staminate  flowers  have  four  and  the 
pistillate  five  sepals.  Anthers  oblong,  with 
an  obtuse  connective  elongated  at  the 
apex;  filaments  short  and  not  united. 
Style  persistent,  its  branches  surrounded  by 
a  continuous  papillose  band,  which  makes 
two  spiral  turns.  Placentas  stalked  uid 
bilamellar,  split  lengthwise.  There  are 
forty-seven  known  species.  The  genus  is 
named  after  Michel  Begon,  a  Frenchman, 
who  promoted  the  study  of  botany.  The 
plants  receive  the  name  of  Elephant's-ear 
from  the  form  of  their  leaves.  The  stalks 
of  some  of  the  species  are  used  in  the 
same  way  as  rhubarb.  [J.  H.  B.] 

BEHEN.  Silene  BeJun^  CfucubctUs  Behen, 
now  Silene  infiata,  and  Serratula  Behen. 

BEHEN  BLANC.  (Fr.)  aOene  vnfiaAa. 
—  ROUGE.    Centranthiu  ruber. 

BEJARIA.  A  synonyme  of  B^aria,  a 
genus  of  ericaceouB  plants  related  to  Bho- 
dodendron. 


BELAN6ERA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian 
trees  belonging  to  Ounoniaeea,  with  oppo- 
site stalked  leaves  having  from  three  or 
five  serrated  leaflets;  stipules  caducous; 
acemes  simple,  axillary ;  oUyx  six-parted ; 
petals  none;  stamens  numerous,  on  a 
perigynous  disk ;  ovary  free.       [J.  T.  S.] 

BELIS.  A  eynonyme  of  the  conileroas 
genus  Ounninghamia. 

BELLADONNA.  A  name  sometimes 
eriven  to  a  group  consisting  of  certain 
species  of  Amaryllis,  of  which  A.  Bellor 
donna  is  the  type.  The  genus  is  not 
generally  adopted,  and  indeed,  according 
to  Herbert,  its  type  ia  also  the  type  of  the 
Linnaean  AnuayUis.  (T.  M.] 

BELLADONNA.  Atropa  BeUadonnOtthe 
Deadly  Nightshade. 

BELLADONE.  (Fr.)  Atropa  Belladonna. 

—  D'AUTOMNE.     Amaryllis   Belladdmna. 

—  DE  ROUEN,  or  D*  E'TE'.    Hippeaatrum 
vittaiwn. 

BELLE  DAME.  (Fr.)  Atriplex  hortensis. 

BELLE-DEJOUR  (Fr.)  Convolvulus 
trieoUrr.    — -DE-NUIT.    MtrabUis  Jalapa. 

—  D'ONZB  HEURBS.    OrnUhogalum  ttm- 
bellatum, 

BBLLBNDENA.  A  genus,  of  protear 
oeouB  plants.  The  only  species,  B.  monUmat 
is  a  native  of  Tasmania,  where  it  has  been 
found  on  Mount  Wellington.  It  bears  a 
short  spike  of  apetalous  flowers  of  four 
sepals,  with  four  free  stamens  rather 
shorter  than  the  sepals,  and  a  filiform 
style ;  its  fruit  Is  a  nut  The  plant  is  of 
humble  growth,  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
height,  having  crowded  short-stalked 
wedge-shaped  leaves,  obsoletely  three 
nerved  with  a  three-toothed  apex.   [B.  H .] 

BBLLBRIG.  The  astringent  fruit  of 
Termimalia  B^leriea. 

BELL-FLOWER.  The  common  name  for 
Campanula ;  also  applied  to  Canarina  Oamr 
panvia. 

BELLBYALIA.  A  genus  of  Lmaeea, 
containing  a  few  bulbous  plants  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  in  temperate 
Asia.  They  have  the  habit  of  some  of  the 
larger  species  of  grape  hyacinth  (IftwcarO, 
but  are  distinct  by  having  their  perianth 
divided  half  way  down  into  six  folded 
lobes,  expanding  to  form  a  prismatic  belL 
From  the  true  hyacinths  they  differ  by  the 
perianth  having  an  angular  and  not  a  cir- 
cular section.  The  few  leaves  are  radical, 
broadly  linear ;  the  flowers  small,  whitish 
or  violet  tinged  with  green.        [J.  T.  S.] 

BELLIDIASTRUM.  A  genus  of  the 
composite  family,  containing  but  one  spe- 
cies, B.  Mieheliit  which  is  found  In  the  Alps 
of  Central  and  Southern  Europe.  The  plant 
without  close  examination  might  be  readily 
taken  for  a  common  daisy  (Bellis),  but  can 
be  easily  distinguished  from  that  genus 
by  the  presence  of  a  copious  pappus  of 
rough  hairs,  the  daisy  having  no  pappus 
at  all.  [A.  A.  BJ 
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BELLIS.  The  Daisy :  the  favourite  | 
flower  of  the  poets  of  nature,  from 
Chaucer  to  Bums ;  the  first  which  children 
leam  to  call  by  name,  and  thenceforth 
love  for  evermore.  The  •  bonnie  gem '  of 
the  latter  poet  was  regarded  by  '  the  flrste 
fynder  of  our  fayre  langage*  with  such 
deep  feeling,  that  the  reader  cannot  but  be 
pleased  to  have  tlie  opportunity  of  culling 
its  characters  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts :— 

<  And  lening  on  my  elbowe  and  my  side 
The  long*  dale  I  shope  me  for  to'  abide, 
For  nothing  ellis,  and  I  shall  nat  lie. 
But  for  to  lookln  upon  the  Daisie, 
That  well  by  reson  men  it  calld  male 
The  Daisie,  or  els  the  eye  of  the  dale, 
The  empri8e,and  the  floure  of  flouris  alle. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

'  Whan  that  the  sunne  out  of  the  south 

gan  west. 
And  that  this  floure  gan  close  and  gon  to 

rest 
For  darknes  of  the  night,  the  which  she 

Home  to  my  house  full  swiftly  I  me 

spede 
To  gone  to  rest,  and  eily  for  to  rise 
To  seene  this  floure  to  sprede  as  I  devise. 

«  •  •  •  • 

He  falls  asleep,  and,  in  his  dream,  the 
Queen  of  Love  appears,  'clad  in  roiall 
habite  grene,'  with  a  fret  of  gold  on  her 
head  — 

•And  upon  that  a  white  coroune  she  here 
For  all  the  world*  sight  as  a  Daisie 
Icrounid  Is,  with  whit*  levis  lite. 
So  were  theflowrins  of  hercroun*  white. 
For  of  a  perl*  fine  orientall 
Her  whit*  coroune  was  Imakid  all. 
For  which  the  whit*  coroune  above  the 

grene 
Ymade  her  like  a  Daisie  for  to  sene 
Ck)n8idrld  eke  her  fret  of  gold  above.' 
•  •  •  .  • 

*  The  flour 
Icrownid  al  with  white,  as  men  male  se. 
And  Mars  egave  her  a  coroun  red  parde, 
Instede  of  rubies  set  among  the  white.* 

And  as  the  Queen  of  Love  was  crowned 
with  the  flowers  which  the  poet  did  '  love 
and  drede,'  so  the  fairest  land  he  had  ever 
seen  was 

*  a  launde  of  white  and  grene ; 
The  grounde  was  grene,  ypendrid  with 
Daisye." 

The  daisy  again  fills  a  prominent  place  In 
the  'Floure  and  the  Leafe,'  where  the 
band  of  knights  and  ladies 

'  found  a  tuft  that  was 
All  ovirsprad  with  fiouris  in  compas. 

Whereto  they  encltnid  ev*richone 
With   grete  revdrence,  and  that  full 

humbly : 
And  at  the  last  mere  this  began  anon 
A  lady  for  to  sing  right  womanly 
A  bargaret  in  praising  the  Daisie, 
For  (as  methought)  among  her  notls 

Shesaid»  "Si  douce  eat  laMargarete!"' 


Marguerite,  the  reader  need  scarcely  be 
informed.  Is  the  French  for  *  a  pearl,'  and 
'a  daisy.'  [C.  A.  J.] 

BELLIUM.  The  species  of  this  genus 
are  Ave  in  number—  one  of  them,  B.  cordir 
folium^  found  in  Spain,  and  the  others  in 
Southern  Italy,  and  the  neighbouring 
islands.  They  are  nearly  related  to  the  I 
common  daisy  iBellia  perennie),  and  all  of 
them  are  plants  of  a  very  similar  appear- 
ance, but  they  differ  in  having  a  pappus  of 
six  to  eight  broad  scales,  torn  at  the  apex, 
alternating  with  an  equal  niunber  of  long 
scabrous  bristles.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BELL  WORTS.  An  English  name  for 
the  group  CampanuUusefB.  The  term  Bell- 
wort  is  also  used  in  America  for  Umdaria. 

BELLYING.  When  a  round  body  is 
more  prominent  on  one  side,  or  at  one 
point,  than  at  another. 

BELMONTIA.  A  genus  of  Gentianaceai, 
which  maybe  recognised  by  the  calyx,  which 
is  more  or  less  deeply  divided,  five-parted, 
with  prominent  angles  or  wings ;  a  regular 
five-cleft  corolla,  with  an  almost  cylindrical 
tube;  five  stamens  included  within  the 
corolla ;  a  stigma,  with  two  roundish  club- 
shaped  lobes;  and  a  two-celled  capsule, 
whose  placenta  ultimately  divides  into 
four  pieces.  The  plants  are  natives  of 
Southern  Africa.  [M.  T.  M.3 

BELOTES.  The  Spanish  and  Italian 
name  for  the  edible  nuts  or  acorns  of 
QuerctM  Oramunticu 

BELOAITTHERA.  A  genus  of  Mesem- 
bryacecB,  founded  on  a  herb  from  Java, 
which  has  a  procumbent  rooting  stem, 
nearly  sessile  alternate  leaves,  a  glandular 
hairy  calyx,  five  very  small  white  petals, 
five  stamens,  and  two  deflexed  styles, 
with  violet  stigmas.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BBLOPERONE.  A  considerable  genus 
of  AcanthacecB,  from  tropical  America, 
containing  many  species  of  beautiful 
shrubs,  with  large  purple  or  blue  fiowers, 
borne  on  short  secund  axillary  or  terminal 
spikes,  and  having  the  bracts  frequently- 
brightly-coloured.  The  calyx  is  deeply 
five-cleft,  the  corolla  gaping,  the  upper  Up 
concave,  the  lower  trifid.  The  two  sta- 
mens are  inserted  in  the  corolla  tube ; 
the  anthers  are  spurred  at  the  base.  The 
two-celled  ovary  has  two  ovules  in  esuch 
cell;  the  stigma  is  subulate.  The  lower 
half  of  the  capsule  is  unguiculate,  without 
seeds,  the  upper  portion  containing  four 
coloured  discoid  seeds.  [W.  CD 

BELOTIA.  A  genus  of  the  lime-tree 
family  (,TUiace(B),  and  nearly  allied  to 
Orewia,  but  differing  from  that  genus  in 
having  a  two-celled  capsiilc,  with  many 
seeds  in  each  cell;  while  the  fruit  of 
Oretoia  is  from  four  to  eight-celled,  each 
cell  containing  but  one  seed.  Only  one 
species,  B.  greuncefolia,  is  known.  This  Is 
foimd  in  Mexico  and  Cuba.  It  is  a  small 
tree,  having  the  younger  branches  thickly 
clothed  with  dense  starry  hairs.  Its  leaves 
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alternate,  stalked,  elliptical  In  form, 
id  acute,  the  upper  surface  nearly 
..looth,  and  the  lower  covered  with  , 
white  starry  pubescence.  The  flowers  are 
vhite,  almost  the  size  of  those  of  the  lime 
tree,  and  arranged  In  racemes  In  the  upper 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  genus  bears  the  ' 
name  of  Dr.  Charles  Bclot,  a  dlBtlnguished 
saigeon  of  Havannah.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BELVE'DE*RB.    (Pr.)    KodUa  acoparia. 

BELV18IACrE.£.  A  group  of  three  or 
fnar  tropical  species,  whose  affinities  had 
been  long  misunderstood,  owing  to  the 
Imperfect  specimens  which  had  been  ob- 
tained. They  are  now,  however,  better 
koown,  and  have  been  shown  to  constitute 
a  small  family  closely  allied  to  MyrtacecB, 
or  even  a  tribe  only  of  that  family,  of 
which  they  have  the  inferior  several-celled 
ovary,  the  numerous  stamens  turned  In- 
wards In  the  bud,  the  fruit  and  the  seeds. 
I  They  differ  in  their  plaited  petals,  united 
into  a  rotate  lobed  corolla,  and  In  their 
Btamens,  united  in  concentric  rings,  of 
which  the  outer  ones  are  converted  into 
harren  staminodia.  They  are  all  shrubby 
or  arborescent,  with  alternate  leaves  and 
axillary  almost  sessile  flowers.  They  form 
two  genera:  Napoleona  (unwarrantably 
altered  by  Desvaux,  for  political  reasons, 
to  Belvisit),  from  tropical  Africa;  and 
AOeranthaSy  from  North  BraziL 

BELVISI  A.  A  group  of  ferns,  separated 
byMirbel  from  Acrogtichum,  as  formerly 
understood.  The  species  referred  to  It 
have  little  or  no  affinity,  according  to 
modem  systems  of  classlfl cation,  but  are 
included  severally  in  Actiniopteria,  Aaple- 
itivm,  Ceratopterie,  Hymenolepis,  and 
SekiziBd.  The  characters  relied  on  were 
the  fructification,  occupying  the  whole 
space  between  the  edge  of  the  frond  and 
the  costa,  so  as  to  form  a  line  on  each 
■ide,  and  covered  by  a  recurved  mem- 
tvane,  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  frond ; 
but  the  proposed  species  have  only  an  ex- 
ternal resemblance,  even  in  these  par- 
ticulars. The  name  Belvitia  is  also  a 
synonyme  of  Napoleona.  [T.  M.] 

BEIICAO  DE  DEOa  The  Brazilian  name 
for  the  esculent  flowers  of  AbiUilon  escw- 
lentum. 

BENCOMIA.  The  species  of  this  genus, 
which  belongs  to  that  section  of  the  rose 
ftraily  called  SanguisorbeeBf  are  both  found 
in  Tenerlffe.  They  are  low  perennial 
shrubs,  with  unequally  pinnated  leaves 
^d  pectinately  toothed  stlpulea  Their 
flowers  are  male  and  female,  on  different 
plants,  and  arranged  in  long  catkin-like 
bracted  spikes.  The  tube  of  the  calyx, 
when  mature,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
berry,  and  encloses  two  to  four  achenes. 
Tlie  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the 
garden  burnet  (Poterittm),  but  differs  from 
it  in  having  dioecious  flowers,  as  well  as  in 
^be  long  spikes.  B.  caudata  was  intro- 
duced to  English  gardens  in  1779,  but  is 
seldom  to  be  met  with.  The  flowers  are 
Weecish,  tinged  with  purple,  and  very 


small.    The  genus  bears  the  name  of  Ben- 
comi,  the  last  king  of  Tenerlffe.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BENGAL  ROOT.  An  old  name  for  the 
roots  of  the  Yellow  Zedoary,  Zingiber  Caau- 
munar. 

BENINCASA.  This  name  is  applied  to  a 
genus  of  cucurbitaceous  plants,  in  honor  of 
Count  Benincasa,  an  Italian  nobleman. 
The  plants  are  herbs  with  hairy  musk- 
scented  leaves,  climbing  stems,  and  simple 
tendrils.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  yellow, 
polygamous,  and  monoecious.  They  have  a 
calyx  with  short  wide  lobes,  wavy  and 
dentate  at  the  margin ;  a  corolla,  with  flve 
roundish  spreading  lobes,  wavy  at  the 
margin  ;  stamens  in  three  bundles,  di- 
verging, rudimentary  in  the  females,  the 
fllaments  short  and  wide,  and  the  anthers 
very  Irregular  in  shape ;  stigma  thick  and 
irregular ;  fruit  ovate,  cylindrical,  downy, 
the  seeds  thickened  at  the  margin.  The  un- 
ripe fruits  of  B.  eeri/era^  the  White  Gourd 
of  India,  are  universally  employed  by  the 
natives  in  their  curries.  [M.  T.  MJ 

BENJAMIN  TREE.  Styrax  Benzoin. 
The  name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to 
Ficus  Benjamina,  and  to  Benzoin  odorv- 
/erum,  the  Laurus  Benzoin  of  Linnaeus. 

BENJAMIN-BCSH.  An  American  name 
for  Benzoin  odori/erum. 

BENNET,  HERB.    Geum  urbanum. 

benoItb   commune. 

urbanum. 


(Fr.)      Geum 


BENTHAMTA.  A  genus  of  epigynons 
exogenous  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Comacece,  distinguished  by  having 
the  calyx  segments  small,  four-toothed; 
petals  four,  fleshy  and  cup-shaped ;  stamens 
four ;  style  one ;  fruits  small  drupes  grow- 
ing together  and  forming  a  large  berry 
resembling  the  fruit  of  Arbuiuji,  and 
red  when  ripe.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
and  bear  no  Inconsiderable  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Cornelian  cherry.  B.  fragifera 
was  introduced  to  English  ^irdens  alwut 
the  year  1833,  and  Is  now  to  be  found 
in  some  good  collections;  but  being  a 
native  of  northern  India,  it  Is  rather 
tender,  and  frequently  hurt  during  severe 
winters,  unless  protected,  especially  in  the 
midland  and  southern  counties.     [D.  M.] 

BENTS.  A  common  country  name  for 
the  dried,  stalks  or  culms  of  various  grasses 
occurring  in  pastures,  especially  those  of 
Agrostis  and  C^noaurue. 

BENZOIN.  A  genus  of  Lauracece,  in- 
habiting the  damp  shady  woods  of  North 
America,  and  found  also  in  Nepal.  It  has 
diceclous  involucrated  flowers;  the  males 
with  a  calyx  of  six  equal  permanent  seg- 
ments, and  nine  stamens  in  three  rows, 
and  females  smaller  than  the  males,  with 
flfteen  to  eighteen  sterile  stamens,  amongst 
which  smaller  spathulate  bodies  are  dis- 
persed. The  ovary  is  one-celled  with  a 
single  ovule,  and  the  style  short  with  a 
two-lobed  stigma.  There  are  in  the  male 
flowers  two  or  three  rows  of  glands,  six  to 
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nine  in  number,  with  a  unlf  onn  compressed 
head,  alternating  with  the  rows  of  stamens. 
The  fruit  is  succulent,  seated  on  the  perma- 
nent six-cleft  calyx.  B.  odoriferum,  which 
furnishes  an  aromatic  stimulant  tonic  bark, 
is  a  bush  of  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  with  ob- 
long or  elliptic  wedge-shaped  leaves,  and 
small  yellow  flowers  on  naked  umbels  ap- 
pearing before  the  leaves.  The  berries  are 
said  to  have  been  used  In  the  United  States 
during  the  American  war,  as  a  substitute 
for  allspice ;  and  they  yield  an  aromatic 
stimulant  oil.  [T.M.J 

BENZOIN.  The  gum-resinous  or  balsamic 
exudation  of  the  Benjamin  tree,  Styrax 
Benzoin.  Amilky  juice  resembling  benioin 
is  also  obtained  from  Terminalia  Benzoin. 
— ,  FALSE.  A  name  given  in  Bourbon  to 
Terminalia  mauritiana,  which  furnishes  a 
resinous  gum  resembling  benzoin. 

BE'QUETTE.    (Pr.)    JMlphiw-um  Ajacia. 

BERAR.  Caladium  eoetaium,  which  is 
said  to  supply  an  edible  root  to  the  natives. 

BERBBRIDAOB^.  (Berberidt.)  A  natural 
order  of  Exogenous  plants,  belonging  to 
the  Thalamlfloral  sub-class  of  De  CandoUe. 
Lindley  Includes  the  order  In  his  Berberal 
Alliance  along  with  vineworts  and  fume- 
worts.  The  plants  of  this  family  are 
shrubs  or  herbaceous  perennials,  with 
alternate  C/ompound  leaves,  which  are  often 
spiny.  Sepals  three,  four,  or  six  in  a  double 
row ;  petals  equal  to  sepals  in  number,  or 
twice  as  many ;  stamens  equal  in  number 
to  petals  and  opposite  to  them :  anthers 
having  two  lobes,  each  opening  by  a  valve, 
which  rolls  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
Ovary  solitary  and  one-celled ;  stigma  or- 
bicular. Fruit,  either  a  berry  or  a  capsule, 
with  one,  two,  or  three  seeds.  These  plants 
are  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  of  South 
America  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens. 
They  are  common  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  India.  None  occur  in  Africa,  Australa- 
sia, or  the  South  Sea  Islands.  They  possess 
acid,  bitter,  and  astringent  qualities.  The 
fruit  of  some  is  used  as  a  preserve,  and 
sometimes  eaten  in  a  fresh  or  dried  state. 
Oxalic  add  occurs  In  some  of  the  species. 
The  stem  and  bark  of  several  barberries 
are  used  in  dyeing  yellow.  The  astringent 
substance  called  Lycium  of  Dioscorides  Is 
supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  root  of 
various  species  of  barberry ;  and  a  prepa- 
ration of  a  similar  kind  is  much  used  as  a 
febrifuge  in  India.  The  pinnate-leaved 
barberries  in  cultivation  form  the  sub- 
genus Mahonia.  In  the  order  there  are 
twelve  genera  and  110  species.  QeeBerberiet 
Epimedium,  LeonUcet  Nandina,  DiphyUeja, 
and  Jeffersonia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

BERBERIS.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Berheridaeeae.  It  consists  of  shrubs 
found  chiefly  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  having  the 
leaves  simple  or  pinnate,  the  primary  ones 
Bometimes  abortive  or  changed  into  simple 
-variously  divided  spines,  with  a  tuft  of 


smaller  secondary  leaves  in  their  axils 
The  flowers  consist  of  a  six  to  nine-lea ve<i 
deciduous  calyx  of  coloured  sepals,  disposed 
in  two  to  three  series :  six  hypogynous 
clawed  petals  opposite  the  Interior  jjHw  of 
sepals,  and  having  two  glands  inside  at  tbe 
base ;  six  stamens  opposite  the  petals,  and 
opening  by  valves;  and  a  one-celled  ovary- 
containing  two  to  eight  erect  o>'ules,  and 
surmounted  by  a  peltate  stigma  on  a  very- 
short  style.  This  grows  Into  a  one-celled 
ovary  containing  from  one  to  eight  seeds. 
The  pinnate4eaved  species  are  sometimes 
separated  under  the  name  of  Mahonia  ; 
these  have  the  glands  at  the  base  of  the 
petals  frequently  obsolete.  [T.  M.] 

The  common  Berberry,  or  Barberry,  B. 
mUgaris,  forms  a  deciduous  shrub,  attain- 
ing the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  It  is 
found  wild  in  Britain  as  well  as  most  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  also  commonly  met 
with  in  a  wild  state  in  North  America,  and 
particularly  in  New  England;    but  it  la 
very  doubtful  whether  the  plant  is  reaUy 
indigenous  to  that  continent  or  was  carried 
there  by  theearly  settlers,  and  disseminated 
through  the  agency  of  birds.    The  distin- 
guished botanists  Torrey  and  Gray  affirm 
that  it  was  introduced ;  and  this  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the  species  not 
being  found  in  Iceland  and  Lajurador,  nor 
in   the   eastern   parts  of    Siberia.      The 
Berberry  forms  a  compact  bush,  composed 
of  numerous  very  spiny  shoots  springing 
from  the  base,  which  are  covered  with  a 
whitish  bark,  the  wood  itself  being  of  a 
flnefyellow.    The  leaves  are  small,  obovate, 
toothed,  and  ciliated  on  the  margin,  and  of 
a  pleasant  green ;  the  flowers  are  yellow, 
appearing  in  May.     The  berries  are  in 
pendulous  racemes;  their  colour  is  gene- 
rally bright  red,  but  in  some  varieties  they 
are  purple  or  yellowish-white.  Occasionally 
plants  are  met  with,  the  berries  of  which 
have  no  seeds ;  but  such  do  not  constitute 
a  permanent  variety,  for  stoneless  ber- 
berries are  only  found  on  old  plants  ;  and 
it  has  been  proved  that  young  suckers 
taken  from  them  and  planted  in  fresh  soil, 
fruit  with  perfect  seeds.    The  fruit  Is  too 
acid  for  use  in  its  natural  state ;  but  it 
makes  excellent  refreshing  preserves,  for 
which  Rouen  is  particularly  celebrated. 
It  Is  likewise  candied ;  and  when  green  is 
sometimes  pickled  in  vinegar.    The  inner 
bark  affords  a  bright  yellow  dye.     The 
roots,  which  are  of  deep  yellow  colour 
throughout,    boiled   in  an   alkaline   ley, 
yield  a  yellow  dye,  used  In  Poland  for 
colouring  leather.  [R.  T.] 

The  bark  of  the  Berberry,  of  which  a  de- 
coction was  made,  was  formerly  much  cele- 
brated as  a  remedy  in  jaundice,  but  it  has 
long  since  been  discarded  from  modem 
practice,  as  Its  claims  as  a  medicinal  plant 
onlyrested  upon  the  doctrine  of  similitudes, 
which  assumed  that  nature  when  she 
made  a  plant,  impressed  upon  It  some  sign 
to  point  out  its  curative  properties  to 
those  who  properly  sought  such  knowledge. 
In  this  way  It  was  supposed  that  as  the 
patient's  skin  In  jaundice  is  yellow,  so  the 
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rellow  bark  of  the  berbeny  indicated  it  as 
a  remedy  for  this  diseased  condition. 

Another  popular  notion  with  respect  to 
this  shrub  is,  that,  it  is  the  cause  of  blight 
or  nut  in  corn.  This  has  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Berberry  is  itself 
frequently  attacked  by  a  species  of  epi- 
phyte—the .^cidium  Berberidia,  in  which 
Uie  leaves  appear  to  be  covered  with  spots 
of  a  brisbtish  red  colour,  whilst  wheat  is 
subject  to  another  epiphyte,  the  Uredo 
mbttfo  or  rust.  There  has,  however,  been 
no  connection  traced  between  these  two, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peculi- 
arity of  colour  is  at  the  bottom  of  both  the 
popular  errors  nowdescrlbed ;  at  all  events, 
with  regrard  to  the  last,  we  can  point  to 
fields  and  districts  where  rust  is  common 
on  wheat,  and  yet  there  is  no  ber1)erry 
near,  while  in  other  spots  close  under  a 
berberry  hedge,  this  disease  of  wheat 
has  scarcely  been  heard  ol  [j.  B.] 

BERBERRY.  Berberis  vulgaris,  some- 
times called  Barberry.  — ,  OPTHALMIO. 
Berteria  I/ycitan, 

BERCE    (Fr.)    Heraeieum  aphotidyUum. 

BERCHEMIA.  Twining,  or  erect,  decid- 
uous shrubs,  belonging  to  the  order  iEtom- 
nacece.  B.  voluJbilia  is  a  natiA'e  of  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  in  deep  swamps  near  the 
coast.  According  to  Pursh  it  ascends  the 
highest  trees  of  Tcaoodiwm,  dUtiehum,  in 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  near  Suffolk,  tn  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  it  is  known  there  by  the  name 
of  Supple  Jack.  The  stems  twine  round 
one  another,  or  any  object  which  they  may 
be  near.  The  flowers  are  9mall  and  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour;  and  in  America 
they  are  succeeded  by  oblong  violet- 
coloured  berries.  It  will  grow  In  any 
common    soil,   and   is  well   adapted  for 

I  bowers  or  trellis-work.  It  rarely,  however, 
exceeds  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
this  country,  owing  probably  to  the  neglect 
of  planting  it  in  wet  peaty  soiL     It  was 

,  introduced  in  1714.  The  other  species  are 
not  much  cultivated.  C^.  A.  J.] 

BER6AM0T.  Mentha  eUrata  or  odorattL 
—  WILD.  An  American  name  for  MoTUsrda 
fiatiHosa, 

BERGAMOTTE.  (Fr.)  The  Lime,  CUrus 
LvmetLa, 

BER6ERA,  one  of  the  genera  of  Aurartr 
Uacece,  is  so  named  in  honour  of  a  Danish 
botanist.  The  genus  consists  of  a  few 
species  of  small  trees  with  pinnate  leaves, 
small  white  flowers  in  tenninal  panicles, 
with  a  flve-cleft  calyx,  flve  spreading 
petals,  ten  stamens  with  ovate  anthers, 
and  filaments  flattened  at  the  base.  The 
fmit  is  one-celled  and  one-seeded.  B. 
Kimigi  is  known  in  India  as  the  Curry- 
leaf  tree,  as  the  natives  flavour  their  cur- 
ries with  its  aromatic  fragrant  leaves.  The 
leaves,  root,  and  bark  are  likewise  used 
inediclnaUy.  The  wood  is  hard  and  durable, 
and  from  the  seeds  a  clear  transparent  oil, 
called  Simboiee  oil,  is  extracted.  [M.  T. M.] 

BER6IA.     An   unimportant  family  of 


herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Elatinacea.  All  the  species  are  natives  of 
the  East  Indies,  Java,  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  they*  grow  in  moist  places, 
such  as  rice  fields,  which  are  irrigated 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Dr. 
Wight  says,  that  in  India  the  little  B. 
ammanioides  bears  a  Tamul  name  equi- 
valent to  Water-fire,  which,  as  Llndley 
observes,  seems  a  curious  coincidence  with 
the  word  Water-pepper,  given  in  English 
to  Elaiine,  and  seems  to  indicate  a  popular 
belief  in  these  plants  possessing  some 
acridity.  [0.  A.  J.] 

BERGSMI A  A  genus  of  the  Flae<mrtia 
family,  containing  but  one  species,  B. 
javaniea,  which  Is  a  native  of  Java,  and 
is  described  as  being  a  large  tree  with 
alternate  or  opposite  stalked  leaves,  which 
are  entire,  from  three  to  flve  inches  long, 
and  lanceolate  in  form,  their  upper  surface 
smooth,  and  of  a  whitish  colour  beneath. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  In  axillary  ra- 
cemes and  have  a  three-parted  calyx,  flve 
petals,  and  four  or  flve  stamens,  the  stalks 
of  which  are  united.  The  fruit  is  not  known. 
The  genus  bears  the  name  of  C.  A.  Bergsma, 
a  professor  of  botany  In  Holland.  [A  A.  Bj 

BERLANDIERA  A  genus  of  the  com- 
posite family,  nearly  related  to  Silphium, 
but  differing  in  the  wingless  achenes  of 
the  ray  florets,  which  are  arranged  in  a 
single  series,  and  are  adherent  to  the  large 
interior  involucral  scales.  The  flve  known 
species,  distributed  over  the  S.  W.  States, 
Texas,  and  Mexico,  are  pretty  perennial 
herbs  one  to  two  feet  high,  the  stems 
slightly  branching  above  and  terminating 
in  solitary  stalked  yellow-rayed  flower- 
heads  an  indi  or  more  across,  while  the 
alternate  heart-shaped  ovate-oblong,  or 
in  one  case  pinnatifld,  leaves  have  notched 
margins,  and  are  clothed  underneath  with 
a  white  velvety  down.  The  involucral 
scales  are  foliaceous  (like  those  of  the 
Dahlia)  and  in  three  series;  the  strap- 
shaped  ray-florets  have  a  pistil  only ;  the 
tubular  disc  ones  are  sterile  and  enveloiied 
by  the  dilated  chaffy  scales  of  the  recep- 
tacle ;  and  the  flattened  obovate  achenes 
have  a  pappus  of  two  short  awns.  The 
genus  bears  the  name  of  M.  Bcrlandler,  an 
American  botanist,  who  collected  largely 
in  Texas.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BERLE.    (Fr.)    Sluvu 

BERMUDIENNE  A^  PETITES  FLEURS- 
(Fr.)   Sisyrinchium  Bermtidiana. 

BERNHARI)IA  A  synonyme  of  Pailo- 
tum  and  TmesipterU. 

BERRIED.    The  same  as  Baccate. 

BERRT.    See  Bacca. 

BERRYA.  A  genus  of  the  lime  tree 
family  {Tiliacece).  But  one  species,  B. 
AmmonUla,  is  known  ;  it  is  a  tree  with 
alternate  stalked  heart-shaped  leaves, 
which  are  smooth  and  have  from  flve  to 
seven  nerves  radiating  from  the  base.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  very  numerous. 
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little  creeping  hotr-houBe  plant  with  spotted 
kaves,  purple  beneath.  [J.  T.  8.] 

BERTYA.     A  genus  of  the  Spurgewort 

family    (Euphorbicuxai)    composed    of     a 

number  of    small  resinous  shrubs  much 

like  the  rosemary  in  appearance  and  habit. 

Their  leaves  are  alternate,  crowded  on  the 

branches,  and  linear  in  form,  their  mar- 

glna  entire  and  curved  backwards.    Their 

flowers  are   solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 

leaves,  those   on  the  lower  part  of  the 

stem  male,  the  upper  ones  female  ;  they 

are  small,  have  no  corollas,  and  without 

l)ehig  looked  for  would  be  easily  passed  by. 

The  leaves  of  most  of  them  are  covered 

with  minute  starry  hairs  of  a  white  colour. 

five  species   are  known,  all  natives  of 

Eastern  Australia  and    Tasmania.      The 

I  genus  is  named  In  honour  of  Count  L.  de 

1  Ijmbertye,  a  patron  of    horticulture  in 

I  France,  and    the  name   is  shortened  to 

I  Bertya  because   of    an   ah'eady  existing 

I  genus  called  Lambertia.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BERITLA.  Under  this  name  is  included  a 
I  email  section  of  the  LinnsBan  genus  Sium. 
I  B.  anffustifolia,  particularly  known  as  the 
Karrow-leaved  Water-parsnip,  is  a  native 
of  the  whole  of  Europe  and  a  great  part  of 
Asia,  growing  In  ditches  and  rivulets.  The 
roots  are  flbroufi,  and  send  out  stolons  from 
the  crown ;  the  leaves  are  smooth,  pinnate, 
and  unequally  lobed  and  serrated;  the 
flowers,  which  are  small  and  white,  are 
either  terminal  or  grow  in  umbels  opposite 
the  leaves,  and  are  aU  stalked.    [0.  A.  J.] 

BE8CH0RNBRIA.  A  genus  of  agave- 
flie  amaryllidaceous  plants.related  toLittasa 
and  Paurcroya,  from  which  they  differ  in 
faring  tnbulose  flowers,  the  former  also 
vUnering  in  its  exserted  stamens,  and  the 
Jatter  in  its  habit.  The  flowers  consist  of  a 
aeeply  six-parted  perianth,  the  segments 
01  which  are  Unear-spathnlate,  tubulosely 
connivent,  sometimes  slightly  spreading  at 
the  point.  There  are  six  stamens  which 
are  about  as  long  as  the  perianth ;  and  an 
inierlorand  somewhat  club-shaped  ovary, 
terminated  by  a  long  slender  style  and 
small  stigma.  B.  tubiflora  is  a  stemless 
plant  with  a  tuft  of  linear  sword-shaped 
acuminate  leaves,  and  an  erect  scape 
supporting  a  many-flowered  raceme  of 
Pcorplish-green  flowers.  B.  ytuxoides,  an- 
other species  of  considerable  beauty,  has 
«so  a  radical  tuft  of  thickish  lanceolate 
pointed  leaves,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
a  tall  slender  coral-red  scape  three  to  four 
teet  high,  the  upper  half  of  which  forms  a 
orcoping  panicle  of  Blender  branches  of 
wie  game  rich  coral-red,  springing  from 
aeep  rose-coloured  bracts,  and  supporting 
a  Short  pendent  raceme  of  bright  green 
jowerg.  It  Is  indeed  a  most  striking 
want,  the  coral-red  scape  and  panicle,  the 
^*ceful  slender  drooping  brandies,  and 
^J*® '''^emes  of  large  pendent  green  flowers, 
2r  in  shape  are  not  much  unlike  those 
01  some  long-flowered  Fuchsia,  but  of  a 
aark  yellow  green  tinged  with  red,  render- 
ing It  very  ornamental,  the  more  so  as  it 


continues  a  long  time  in  blossom.    The 
species  are  natives  of  Mexico.       [T.  M.] 

BESENNA.  The  Abyssinian  name  of 
AUMzzia  anthelmijitica,  and  at  one  time 
adopted  as  the  sclentiflc  name  of  the 
phmt,  which  was  then  imperfectly  known. 

BESHAN.  The  Balm  of  Mecca,  Balaor 
modendron  OpobcUsamum. 

BE8LERIA-  A  genus  of  erect  branch- 
ing undershrubs,  abundant  in  the  forests 
of  tropical  America,  and  belonging  to  the 
section  of  Oesneraceee,  which  have  albu- 
minous seeds.  They  have  opposite  petiolate 
and  fleshy  leaves,  with  prominent  nerves 
and  veins,  and  axillary  peduncles,  with 
one  or  many  flowers.  The  calyx  is  free, 
flve-cleft,and  reddish  coloured  ;  the  corolla 
is  campanulate,  and  sub-equally  flve-cleft. 
The  four  didynamous  stamens,  along  with 
the  rudiment  of  the  fifth,  are  inserted  in 
the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  the  anthers  are 
two-celled.  The  one-celled  ovary  is  free, 
surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  fleshy  ring 
without  glands,  and  has  two  two-lobed 
parietal  placentas,  to  which  are  attached 
numerous  anatropal  ovules ;  the  style  Is 
simple  and  bifld ;  the  fruit  is  a  berry  fllled 
with  the  fleshy  placentas,  and  numerous 
small  obovate  seeds,  with  very  short  coty- 
ledons. [W.  C] 

BESSERA.  A  genus  of  liliaceous 
bulbs,  found  in  Mexico,  the  species  of 
which  have  narrow  linear  leaves,  and 
umbel-bearing  flower  scapes.  The  perianth 
is  bell-shaped,  six-parted,  furnished  with 
six  stamens,  which  are  connate  below  into 
acyllndrical  coronet,  and  having  a  sessile 
ovary,  containing  numerous  ovules,  lying 
In  two  rows  in  the  cells,  the  style  being 
terminated  by  a  capitate-depressed  ob- 
scurely three-lobed  fringed  stigma.  B. 
elegana,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  few 
species,  produces  a  pair  of  radical  leaves, 
which  are  erect  for  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  and  then  become  pendulous ;  they 
are  one  to  two  feet  long,  semlcyllndrlcal, 
smooth  and  hollow.  The  scape,  also  smooth 
and  flstular,is  solitary,  erect,  taller  than  the 
leaves,  and  bears  a  terminal  umbel  of  from 
three  to  sixteen  drooping  flowers  of  an 
orange-red  colour,  and  having  a  turbinately 
bell-shaped  tube,  a  moderately  spreading 
limb  of  six  nearly  equal  oblong-obtuse 
segments,  and  a  cluster  of  six  green 
stamens  on  long  red  fllaments  projected 
considerably  beyond  the  limb,  and  united 
at  the  base  for  half  their  length  Into  a  six- 
ribbed  tube.  [T.M.] 

BETA.  A  genus  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Chenopodiacece,  a  group  comprising 
various  genera  of  coarse  weedy-looking 
plants,  among  which  Beta  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  on  account  of  Its  roots 
and  leaves  being  valuable  both  for  cull- 
nary  and  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  a 
genus  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  in 
which  the  flve-parted  urceolate  perlgone 
becomes  hardened  at  the  base,  the  seg- 
ments merely  shrivelling  up.  There  are 
five  stamens  inserted  in  a  fleshy  ring  oppo- 
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site  the  limb  gegments,  and  the  depressed 
one-celled  ovary  becomes  a  one-seeded 
utricle. 

The  Ctommon  Beet,  Beta  vulgaris^  is  a 
natlv»  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and 
although  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and  much  esteemed  by  epicures,  it 
was  not  introduced  into  this  country  until 
1856.  It  is  a  hardy  biennial,  with  largre 
erect  succulent  leaves,  generally  of  a  deep 
reddish  purple  colour ;  but  that  for  which 
it  is  most  valued  is  its  fleshy  roots,  which 
vary  In  form  from  that  of  a  carrot  to  a  flat 
round  turnip.  The  long-rooted  sorts  are 
preferred ;  they  are  usually  about  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  and  from  two  to  four 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  from  which 
they  taper  to  a  long  point,  and  are  prized 
in  proportion  to  their  being  wholly  of  a 
deep  blood-red  colour  when  cut.  In  France 
and  Germany,  beet  root  is  tar  more  exten- 
sively used  than  in  England ;  and,  when 
properly  dressed,  it  is  generally  considered 
to  be  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  veget- 
able. Boiled  and  sliced,  it  is  eaten  cold, 
either  by  itself  or  mixed  in  salads.  It  is 
also  excellent  with  vinegar  as  a  pickle,  vid 
Is  capable  of  being  made  into  a  conserve. 
There  are  many  varieties  in  cultivation, 
which  do  not  differ  materially  from  one 
another,  except  in  the  colour  of  their  roots 
and  leaves. 

A  variety  of  Beet  Is  grown  on  the  conti- 
nent, under  the  name  Betterave  A  SucrCt 
from  which  sugar  nearly  equal  to  that 
from  the  cane  is  extracted,  as  well  as  a 
powerful  spirit. 

The  White,  or  Sicilian  Beet,  Beta  Cficla, 
as  its  name  imports,  is  a  native  of  Sicily, 
near  the  sea  coast,  as  well  as  the  shores  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1570.  It  is  a  biennial,  and  is 
grown  solely  for  its  leaves,  which  are 
either  put  into  soups,  or  dressed  like 
spinach.  In  France  they  are  often  mixed 
with  sorrel,  to  lessen  its  acidity.  The 
ancient  Greeks  used  to  eat  the  leaves  of 
beet  in  preference  to  lettuce,  and  blanched 
them  by  laying  a  tile  over  the  plant,  as 
some  gardeners  do  at  the  present  day  to 
blanch  endive. 

The  large  white,  or  Swiss  Chard  Beet, 
Beta  Cficla  var.,  is  a  very  distinct  variety, 
remarkable  for  the  thick  midribs  and 
stalks  of  Its  large  upright  leaves.  It  Is  the 
Poirei  A  Garde  of  the  French,  with  whom 
it  is  a  favourite  vegetable,  when  stewed 
and  served  up  in  the  same  manner  as  sea 
kale,  or  asparagus ;  but  unless  It  is  pro- 
perly dressed,  it  has  a  peculiar  earthy 
taste,  and  on  this  account  it  is  not  gene- 
rally relished  in  this  country. 

The  Sea  Beet,  Beta  mariiima,  a  peren- 
nial, which  grows  wild  on  the  sea  coast  in 
various  parts  of  Britain,  is  occasionally 
used  as  spinach  or  greens  in  situations 
where  It  is  plentiful.  [W.  B.  B.] 

The  Sea  Beet  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  changes  which  It  undergoes  in  cultiva- 
tion, as  from  It  have  been  produced  the 
different  varieties  of  Garden  Beet,  and 
Mangold  Wurzel.  If  we  examine  the 
wild  plant,  we  find  some  specimens  in 


which  the  roots  and  foliage  are  highly 
tinctured  with  a  purple  colour,  whilst 
others  Incline  to  a  yellowish-green  hue. 
These  two  varieties  are  the  initiatives  of 
the  red,  and  the  white  beet,  and  also  of 
the  red,  orange,  and  white  mangold 
wurzeL  With  respect  to  those  forms 
which  are  cultivated  for  their  roots,  the 
size  to  which  they  have  been  brougrht 
Is  remarkable ;  but  it  should  be  observed, 
with  regard  to  the  white  beet,  which  is 
cultivated  for  the  midrib  of  the  leaves, 
that  the  roots  are  usually  much  forked, 
and,  Indeed,  are  not  greatly  better  in 
form  than  those  of  the  woody  i^ld 
examples,  which,  however,  by  being  culti- 
vated with  a  view  to  the  root  alone,  attain 
a  compact  shape  and  large  size.    [J.  B.}  ^ 

BETEL.    The  fruit  of  Areca  CatechvL. 

BETOINE.  (Fr.)  Staxhya  Betoniea. 
—,  AQUATIQUE.    ScrophtUaria  aquaticcL. 

BBTONICA.  An  old  Llnnaean  name  for 
various  plants,  now  referred  to  ^xLchya. 
B.  ojgunnalie,  or  Stachye  BeUmiea,  is  the 
Wood  Betony  of  the  herbals.         [T.  MJ 

BETONY.  The  English  name  for  the 
species  sometimes  separated  from  Stachys 
under  the  name  Betoniea ;  also  Teucrium 
betonicum.  — ,  WATER.  Scrophularia 
aqtiatiea.   — ,  WOOD.    Stachye  Betoniea. 

BETTE.    (Fr.)    Beta  maritima. 

BETTE-RAVB.    (Fr.)    Beta  vulgaris. 

BETULAC^^  (Birehtports.)  A  natural 
order  of  Exogenous  plants,  belonging 
to  the  monochlaraydeous  sub-class  of  De 
CandoUe,  and  to  the  amental  or  catkin- 
bearing  alliance  of  Lindley.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  having  alternate,  simple, 
Btlpuled  leaves,  often  with  the  primary 
veins  running  straight  from  the  midrib 
to  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  in  catkins, 
some  having  stamens  only,  others  pistil 
only  ;  and  they  have  scales  In  place  of  a 
perianth  or  floral  envelope.  In  the  alder, 
however,  there  is  a  four-leaved  perianth. 
The  stamens  are  opposite  the  scales.  The 
ovary  is  two-celled,wlth  a  single  pendulous 
ovule  in  each  cell ;  stigmas  two.  The  fruit 
is  dry,  does  not  open,  is  one-celled  and  one- 
seeded.  The  plants  are  foiuid  in  the  woods 
of  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  the  Himalayas, 
and  North  America ;  they  also  inhabit  the 
mountains  of  Pern  and  Columbia,  and  the 
Antarctic  regions.  They  are  usually  timber 
trees,  with  deciduous  leaves.  Their  hark 
is  used  as  an  astringent  for  gargles,  and 
for  dyeing  and  tanning ;  It  also  possesses 
tonic  qufldltles,  and  is  occasionally  era- 
ployed  as  a  substitute  for  paper,  and  for 
making  boats.  Betula  alba  is  the  common 
birch.  Its  sap  contains  sugar,  and,  hy  fer- 
mentation, yields  a  kind  of  wine.  The  em- 
pyreumatlc  oil  of  the  birch  has  been 
recommended  in  various  affections ;  It  Is 
used  In  the  preparation  of  Russian  leather, 
and  gives  to  it  a  peculiar  odour.  The 
alder,  Alnue  gltUinoga,  grows  In  moist 
places ;  the  wood  resists  well  the  action  of 
water,  and  has  been  used  for  the  piles  of 
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Tided  Into  two  sections :  Achetaria,  having  '     BICORNIS,  BICORNUTB. 

two  sterile  stamens  and  septlcldal  dehls-    hom-Ilke  processes. 

ceace  of  the  capsule ;   and  Dizygostemon 

with  the  four  stamens  fertlle,and  dehlsdn^r 

locuUcldally.    In  habit  the  species  of  this 

genus  have  very  much  the  appearance 

of  AcawOuicea.  [W.  C] 


Having  two 


BHABBUR  or  BHABHITR.  An  Indian 
name  for  the  silky  leaves  of  Eriophorum 
cannabinum,  used  for  making  cordage. 

BHADLEE.  Panicum  piloaum,  a  hread- 
com  cultivated  in  India. 

BHANO.  An  intoxicating  drug  obtained 
in  the  East  from  the  Hemp,  Canndbia 
$aiiva. 

BHEL.  The  Indian  name  of  the  fmlt  of 
^le  Marmelos. 

BI.    In  compound  words=twice. 


Having  two  diverg- 


BIACUMINATU8. 

ing  points. 

BIARTICULATXJS.    Two-jointed. 

BIARUM.  One  of  the  numerous  new 
genera  of  Artuxce  proposed  by  Schott  on 
comparatively  slight  grounds.  This  genus 
differs  from  Arum  In  its  spathe  being 
tubular  at  the  base,  with  the  limb  spread- 
ing. The  female  flowers,  moreover,  have 
a  distinct  style,  and  the  fruit  contains  only 
one  ovule.  The  plants,  which  are  much 
like  the  species  of  Arum,  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BIAITRITB.  Having  two  little  cars. 
See  also  AurietUaie. 

BIBACIER.    (Fr.)    Ericbotryajaponiecu 

BIBIRI.  The  Greenheart  Tree,  or  Bee- 
beeree  of  Guiana,  Nectandra  Bodiai. 

BICALL08E.  Having  two  callosities,  as 
the  lip  of  many  orchids. 

BICARINATE.  Having  two  elevated 
ribs  or  keels  on  the  under  side,  as  in  the 
pales  of  many  grasses. 

BICEPa  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
the  keel  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla  when 
the  ungues  of  the  two  petals  of  which  It  is 
composed,  are  distinct 

BICONJUGATB.  When  each  of  two 
secondary  petioles  bears  a  pair  of  leaflets. 

BICONJUGATO-PINNATE.  When  each 
of  two  secondary  petioles  is  pinnated. 

BIOORNELLA.  A  genus  of  little  known 
Madagascar  orchids  nearly  related  to  ffabe- 
naria.  They  have  long  almost  leafless 
stems,  terminated  by  a  few  orchis-like 
flowers. 

BICORNES.  A  name  originally  given  by 
Linnseus  to  a  group  of  genera,  correspond- 
ing nearly  to  the  heath  family  (Ericaceoe) 
taken  In  its  most  extended  sense.  It  has 
been  lately  revived  by  Klotzsch  and  others 
for  the  designation  of  a  class  to  consist  of 
VttccinicxecBt  Ericacece,  Epacridacete,  and 
the  smaller  families  or  tribes  included  in 
or  closely  allied  to  them.    . 


BIOORONA.  A  genus  of  Apocvnaceee 
remarkable,  as  the  name  implies,  for 
having  in  the  throat  of  the  salver-shaped 
corolla,  a  double  row  of  scales,  each  row 
consisting  of  ten,  and  the  upper  series 
being  placed  in  pairs,  before  each  lobe  of 
the  limb  of  the  corolla,  the  lower  row  alter- 
nate with  them.  The  flvefllaments  are  very 
short ;  the  stigma  is  two-parted ;  and  the 
fruit  is  like  a  berry.  The  only  species  is 
a  shrub  with  erect  branches,  thick  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  axillary  and  terminal  cymes, 
and  is  a  native  of  New  Caledonia.  [M.  T.  M.j 

BICRI7RAL.  Having  two  legs  or  narrow 
elongations,  as  the  lip  of  the  man-orchis. 

BICT7IBA.    Myristica  BiewSba. 

BIDENS.  A  somewhat  extensive  genus 
of  herbaceous  compound  flowers,  growing 
both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  well  marked 
by  the  pericarp  having,  instead  of  a  pap- 
pus, from  two  to  five  rigrid  awns  which 
are  rough  with  minute  deflexed  points. 
The  British  species  of  Bur-marigold,  B. 
eemua  and  B.  tripartita,  are  not  unfrequent 
on  the  borders  of  ponds  and  streams. 
They  grow  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  and 
may  be  distinguished  while  In  flower  by 
their  button-like  dingy-yellow  flowers, 
which  are  surrounded  at  the  base  by  an 
involucre  of  long  bracts.  The  former  has 
Its  flowers  drooping;  the  latter  has  tri- 
partite leaves.  Neither  of  them  is  remark- 
able except  for  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
fruits  cohere  by  their  serrated  awns  to  any 
penetrable  substance  to  which  they  may 
happen  to  attach  themselves.  The  foreign 
species  possess  little  interest.  French 
Bident :  German  Zioeyzahn.  [C.  A.  J.] 

BIDENTATE.    Having  two  teeth. 

BIDIGITATO-PINNATB.  Same  as  Bicon- 
jugato-plnnate. 

BIDUOUS,    Lasting  two  days  only. 

BIDWILLIA.  A  genus  of  Australian 
and  Peruvian  liliaceous  bulbs,  with  panicu- 
late or  racemose  white  flowers,  only  de- 
ferring from  the  asphodels  (^Asphodelns)  by- 
having  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  thick- 
ened upwards.  The  leaves  are  linear,  more 
or  less  glaucous ;  the  roots  fasciculate  with 
knobbed  ends.  B.  glaucescens  is  a  native 
of  the  table  land  called  New  England,  in 
Australia.  [J-  T.  S.D 

BIEBERSTETNIA.  This  name  comme- 
morates the  botanical  services  of  Marschall 
von  Bieberstein,  a  Russian  naturalist.  It 
is  applied  to  a  genus  of  Butacea,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  of  ZygophyllacecB. 
The  species  are  herbaceous  plants,  with 
pinnately  divided  leaves;  flowers  in  ter- 
minal racemes,  with  flve  sepals  and  five 
petals ;  the  stamens  with  filaments  dilated 
at  the  base,  between  which  and  opposite  to 
the  petals  are  placed  flve  round  glands; 
ovaries  flve,  distinct  at  the  base  and  at  the 
summit,  but  cohering  in  the  middle,  the 
flve  thread-shaped  styles  proceeding  from 
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fte  inner  side  of  the  oyaries  near  their  base, 
and  uniting  at  the  top  into  a  single  cnp- 
Bfaaped  five-Iobed  stigina ;  fruits  membrar 
nous,  one-seeded.  The  species  are  natives 
of  Persia,  and  the  Altai  and  Himalayan 
mountains.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BIENERIA.  A  grenns  of  terrestrial 
orchids,  proposed  by  the  younger  Reichen- 
bach,  but  hardly  distinct  from  OMorcca. 

BIENNIAL.  Requiring  two  years  to 
form  its  flowers  and  fruit,  and  then  dying : 
growing  one  year,  and  flowering,  fruiting 
and  dying  the  next. 

BIPARIOU8,  BIFARIAM.  Arranged  In 
two  rows.  This  term  Is  frequently  applied 
to  flowers  and  to  ovules. 

BIPARIOUSIiY  IMBRICATED.  Over- 
lapping in  two  rows. 

BIPERUS.  Double  bearing ;  producing 
flowers  or  fruit  twice  in  the  same  season. 

BIFIDUS,    Split  half  way  down  into  two 

parts. 

BIFOLIOL.ATK  Having  two  leaflets 
only  to  a  leaf. 

BIPOLLICUIiUS.    A  double  follicle. 

BIFLORUS.  Bearing  two  flowers  on  the 
same  footstalk.  Also  flowering  twice  In 
the  same  year. 

BIFORATE,  Having  two  pores  or  aper- 
tores. 

BIFORENES.  Oblong  cells,  with  an 
aperture  at  each  end,  through  which 
laphides  are  expelled. 

BIFRBNARIA  A  name  given  to  those 
Haxillariarlike  plants  which  have  two 
fraena  or  caudicles  to  their  pollen  masses 
instead  of  four.  The  species  are  ail  from  the 
tropics  of  America. 

BIFR0N8.  Growing  on  both  surfaces  of 
a  leaf.  Also  appearing  equally  like  two 
different  things.    A  term  seldom  used. 

BIFURCATE.  Twice-forked ;  having  two 
I»i«  of  diverging  horn-like  arms. 

BIG.  The  common  Bere  or  four-rowed 
narley,  HordeumvuiJgare. 

BIGAMEA.  A  Ceylon  plant  generally 
considered  as  belonging  to  Combretacece, 
but  referred  by Planchon  to  aseparate  order, 
Anci«irocfa<fe€B :  troxaAndstrodadtu,  which 
weqnivalentto  BH^arn^o.  It  is  a  shrubby- 
stemmed  climber,  whose  main  stem  is 
short  and  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  wedge- 
shaped  leaves :  from  this  fascicle  springs 
a  branch,  which  towards  its  apex  bears 
short  alternate  patent  branches  with  ter- 
niinal  tufts  of  lanceolate  leaves.  The 
flowershave  five  petals,  five  stamens,  an  in- 
lertor  ovary,  a  pyramidal  style  with  three 
stigmas ;  fruit  a  pear-shaped  drupe  covered 
by  the  flve-parted  calyx  limb.      [J.  T.  S.] 

BIGANDELLB.    (Pr.)    Cenuus  vtdgarig. 

BlGARADB.       The   bitter    or    SevlUe 
Orange,  CUrw  vulgaris. 

BIQAEADIER.    (Fr.)   OUrus  vtOgaHs. 


BIGARREAVTIER.  (Fr.)  Ceraaus  avium. 

BIGEMINATK    Same  as  Biconjugate. 

BIGEMINOUS.  In  two  pairs;  as  the 
placentas  of  many  plants. 

BIGENERS.  Mule  plants  obtained  by 
crossing  species  of  different  genera.  This 
kind  of  hybridism  has  been  said  to  be 
impossible :  Kulreuter  In  particular  adduced 
examples  of  failure  In  the  attempt;  but 
modern  experiments  seem  to  show  the 
possibility  of  such  a  union. 

BIGLUMIS.  Consisting  of  two  of  the 
scales  called,  among  grasses,  glumes. 

BIGNONIACB^  (,Bignoniad8 ;  the  Trum- 
petrfiotoer  family.)  A  natural  order  of 
dicotyledonous  or  exogenous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  sub-class  Corollifloraa  of  De 
Candolle,  and  to  the  Blgnonial  Alliance  of 
Lindley,  which  includes  also  flgworts,  acan- 
thads,  and  gesnerworts.  The  order  contains 
trees  or  twining  or  climbing  shrubby 
plants,  with  usually  opposite  compound 
leaves,  and  showy  often  trumpet-shaped 
flowers.  Calyx  divided  or  entire,  sometimes 
In  the  form  of  a  spathe ;  corolla  usually 
irregular,  fonr  to  five  lobed,  and  with  a 
swollen  portion  below  its  mouth ;  stamens 
five,  unequal,  one  generally,  two  oc<^ion- 
ally,  abortive.  Ovary  having  two  cavities, 
surrounded  by  an  expansion  at  its  base ; 
ovules  attached  to  the  central  part  of  the 
ovary.  Fruit  a  two-valved  often  pod-like 
capsule,  divided  by  a  spurious  expansion  of 
the  placenta;  seeds  generally  numerous 
and  winged;  embryo  without  albumen, 
and  having  broad  leafy  cotyledons.  The 
plants  are  found  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
both  hemispheres,  but  predominate  in  the 
eastern.  They  extend  in  America  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  north,  to  Chili  in  the 
south.  They  do  not  occur  wild  In  Europe. 
The  plants  produce  abundance  of  showy 
finely-coloured  flowers.  Some  yield  dyes ; 
others  supply  timber.  Among  them  are 
medicinal  agents  used  in  chest  affections, 
and  for  worms.  There  are  46  genera 
and  452  species  described.  Illustrative 
genera:  Bignonia,  Caloaanthes,  Catalpa, 
EccremocarTpuat  Jacarandat  Spathodea,  T»- 
coma.  [J-  H.  B.] 

BIGNONIA  The  order  BignoniacecB 
takes  its  name  from  this  genus,  which  was 
Itself  so  called  In  honour  of  the  Abb6 
Bignon,  librarian  to  Louis  XIV.  The 
species  of  Bignonia  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  and  hence  many 
are  cultivated  in  this  coimtry.  B.  capreo- 
Uxta,  one  of  the  handsomest  species.  Is  a 
native  of  North  America,  but  capable  of 
being  grown  in  warm  places  in  this  country 
as  an  ornamental  climbing  plant.  The 
other  species  are  for  the  most  part  natives 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  The  botanical  characteristics 
of  the  genus  are  a  bell-shaped  caljTC, 
slightly  wavy  at  the  margin ;  an  irregular 
bell-shaped  corolla;  five  stamens,  two  long 
and  two  short  of  which  are  fertile,  and  one 
sterile;  stigma  divided  into  two  lamellae; 
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capsule  like  a  long  pod,  with  the  partition 
between  Its  two  compartments  parallel 
with  the  valTes  or  walls  of  the  pod ;  the 
seeds  arranged  in  two  rows  and  provided 
with  a  membranous  wing.  The  wood  of 
some  of  the  climbing  species  is  arranged 
in  four  divisions,  so  as  to  present  a  cross- 
like  appearance  when  cut.  The  leaves  are 
pinnate  or  sometimes  consist  of  only  two 
opposite  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
panicles,  and  are  of  various  colours,  but 
always  handsome-looking.  The  fruit  of 
most  species  is  either  unknown,  or  bat 
Buperflcially  described.  [M.  T.  M.] 

The  Bignonias  are  scandent  tendrilled 
plants,  frequently  climbing  to  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees,  their  flexible  stems, 
twisted  like  ropes,  sometimes  passing  from 
tree  to  tree,  descending  to  the  ground  at 
intervals,  taking  fresh  root,  and  again 
ascending  other  trees;  in  some  of  the 
Brazilian  forests  they  are  so  numerous  as 
to  render  them  almost  impassable. 

B.  aUiacea^  the  Garlic  shrub,  or  liane  d, 
Vail  of  the  French,  is  a  native  of  Guiana 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  is  so  called  in 
consequence  of  the  powerful  odour  of 
garlic  emitted  by  its  bruised  leaves  and 
branches.  It  is  a  square-stemmed  climber, 
with  leaves  composed  of  elliptical  leathery 
leaflets,  joined  together  in  pairs ;  its  flowers 
are  large  and  white. 

B.  Kerereis  a  climbing  shrub  with  smooth 
angrular  stems.  Its  leaflets  are  in  pairs  or 
threes  upon  a  single  stalk,  of  an  elliptical 
form,  and  rather  hairy  upon  the  under 
surface ;  the  flowers  are  about  two  inches 
long,  downy,  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 
The  natives  of  French  Guiana,  where  this 
plant  is  indigenous,  use  the  tough  flexible 
stems  as  a  substitute  for  ropes ;  and  from 
strips  of  them  they  weave  various  kinds  of 
baskets,  and  broad-brimmed  hats  which 
protect  them  from  both  sun  and  rain. 

B.  (?)  Chica  is  the  most  useful  species  of 
the  genus.  It  is  a  native  of  Venezuela, 
New  Grenada,  and  Guiana,  and  has  long 
climbing  stems,  which  reach  to  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  where  they  divide  into  numerous 
small  branches  which  support  themselves 
by  means  of  their  tendrils.  Its  leaves 
consist  of  eight  leaflets  arranged  in  pairs 
(conjugate),  each  pair  having  a  tendril 
betwixt  them,  and  possessing  a  separate 
stalk  branching  from  the  central  leaf -stalk ; 
the  leaflets  are  oval  The  funnel-shaped 
flowers  are  arranged  in  loose  drooping  pani- 
cles, and  are  of  a  violet  colour ;  they  pro- 
duce a  long  flattened  pod-like  fruit,  con- 
taining numerous  winged  seeds.  A  red 
pigment  called  Chica  on  the  Orinoco,  and 
Carajuru  on  the  Rio  Negro,  is  obtained  by 
macerating  the  leaves  of  this  plant  in 
water,  and  is  greatly  used  by  the  natives 
for  painting  their  bodies,  so  much  so  that 
M.  Humbolt,  in  speaking  of  the  natives  of 
the  Orinoco,  says :— '  To  form  a  just  idea  of 
the  extravagance  of  the  decoration  of 
these  naked  Indians,  I  must  obserA'e,  that 
a  man  of  large  stature  gains  with  difficulty 
enough  by  the  labour  of  a  fortnight,  to 
procure  in  exchange  the  chica  necessary  to 
paint  himself  red.    Thus  we  say,  in  tempe- 


rate climates,  of  a  poor  man,  "he  has  not 
enough  to  clothe  himself;"  you  hear  the 
Indians  of  the  Orinoco  say,  "  that  a  man  is 
so  poor,  that  he  has  not  enough  to  paint 
half  his  body."'  See  Ariu.bid.2LA.  [A.  S.3 

BIHAI.    EeliconiaBihai. 

BIJUGUa  A  pinnate  leaf  with  two 
pairs  of  leaflets. 

BIKH  or  BIKHMA.  The  poisonous  root 
of  Aconitum  ferox. 

BILABIATE.  A  corolla  divided  Into  two 
separate  parts  or  lips,  placed  one  over  the 
other,  as  in  sage,  bugle,  and  similar  plants. 

BILAMELLATB.  Consisting  of  two 
plates,  as  many  placentae,  stigmas,  &c,  or 
bearing  two  vertical  plates,  as  the  lip  of 
some  orchids. 

BILBERRY.  The  fruit  of  Vaceininm 
Myrtilliu,  sometimes  called  Whortleberry, 
Whorts,  or  Hurts  In  country  places. 

BILIMBI  TREE.    Averrhoa  BUimM. 

BILLARDIERA.  A  genus  of  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  Pittoaporaceoe,  natives  of 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  with  twining 
stems  and  alternate  leaves;  peduncles 
solitary  from  the  apex  of  the  branches, 
one-flowered,  pendulous;  calyx  of  five 
subulate  sepals ;  petals  five,  combined  into 
a  tube  below,  generally  yellow,  occasionally 
blue  or  purple ;  stamens  five ;  style  thread- 
like, stigmas  lobed ;  berry  elliptical  or  cylln- 
drlcal-ovoid,  two-celled,  many-seeded ;  pulp 
generally  resinous.  B.  rmttabilis,  however,  ■ 
Is  said  by  Backhouse  to  have  pleasant  sub- 
acid fruit  which  at  first  is  green,  and  at  last 
amber-coloured.  B.  Umgifiora  has  pretty 
blue  berries.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BILLBERGIA.  A  genus  of  BromeliacecB, 
80  called  in  honour  of  a  Swedish  botanist. 
It  is  characterised  by  a  superior  three- 
parted  calyx  ;  corolla  of  three  convolute 
petals,  scaly  at  the  base ;  stamens  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  perianth ;  style  thread- 
shaped;  stigmas  linear  convolute;  fruit 
berry-like.  The  flowers  are  generally  very 
elegant,  bluish-red  or  yellow,  borne  on 
light  panicles;  the  leaves  are  harsh  and 
rigid.  These  plants  are  found  growing  on 
trees  in  tropical  America,  and  being  capable 
of  living  without  contact  with  the  earth, 
they  are  hung  on  balconies,  &c,  in  South 
American  gardens,  where  they  are  much 
prized  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
their  flowers.  Many  species  are  cultivated 
for  ornament  in  oiu*  stoves.  A  yellow  dye 
is  extracted  from  the  root  of  JB.  tin^ctoria  in 
BrazlL  [M.  T.  M.] 

BILOBTTS.    Divided  Into  two  lobes. 

BILSTED.  An  American  name  for  Li^i- 
danibar  Styraciflva. 


BIMESTRAL. 
only. 

BIMirs.    Lasting  two  years. 

BINATE,  BINUS.     In  pairs, 
same  as  Bifoliolate. 


Existing  for  two  months 


Also  the 
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BINATO-PINNATB.  The  aame  as  Bipin- 

Bate. 

BINDWEED.  The  common  name  for 
CoKPohmltu,  especially  O.  arvensis  ;  also 
applied  to  SmiXax  atpera.  — ,  BLACK. 
Polygonum  CkmvolvtUua. 

BmDWITH.    A  name  applied  to  Cl»- 

BINI.   Two  together;  twin. 

BINIFLORUS.  Bearing  flowers  In  pairs ; 
a  term  seldom  used. 

BINODAL.    Consisting  of  two  nodes  or 
articulations,  and  no  more. 

BIOTA.    A  generic  name  proposed  for 

the  Tluija  orientalia  and  T.  pendvia^  which 

<  dUFer  from  the  T.  oecidenialis  and  other 

I  American  species  in  not  having  wings  to 

the  seeds.     The  genus  Is  not,  however, 

generally  adopted. 

BIOTIA.  Formerly  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct genns  from  that  of  the  Michaelmas 
daisy  (A8ter)f  but  now  nnlted  with  it. 
The  species  are  perennial  herbs,  one  to 
three  feet  high,  their  root  leaves  large,  on 
long  stalks,  and  heart-shaped  in  form; 
those  of  the  stem,  ovate  or  oblong  and 
narrowed  towards  the  base  into  a  winged 
footstalk;  their  flower-heads  arranged  in 
terminal  corymbs,  and  very  like  those  of 
the  asters.  The  species  are  found  In 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  and  one 
occurs  in  Manchuria.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BIPALEOLATE.  Consisting  of  two 
small  scales  or  pales,  as  in  grasses. 

BIPARTITE.  Divided  nearly  to  the 
base  into  two  parts. 

BIPENTAPHTLLOUa  Having  from 
two  to  five  leaflets. 

BIPEd.    Same  as  Bicroris. 

BIPINNATB,  BIPINNATI8ECTBD. 
When  the  primary  and  secondary  divisions 
of  a  leaf  are  pinnated. 

BIPINNATIPID,  BIPINNATIPARTED. 
When  both  the  primary  and  secondary 
segments  of  a  leaf  are  pinnatifld. 

BIPINNATIPARTITO  -LACINIATE. 
Being  bipinnatifld  with  the  dlylsions  hicl- 
nlated. 

BIPINNITLA.  A  small  genus  of  terres- 
trial orchids  related  to  Arethusa,  with 
fleshy  fascicled  roots,  rx)nsi sting  of  little 
except  starch  and  gum.  Tlie  flowers  are 
large,  racemose,  greenish-yellow,  and  most 
remarkable  for  having  the  lateral  sepals 
broken  up  into  tufts  of  exquisltelybeautiful 
fringea.  Two  species  occur  In  Chill,  and 
one  In  the  Argentine  States,  near  Buenos 
Ayres. 


BIPLICATB. 

plaits. 

BIP0R06E. 

holes. 

BIRADIATE.      Consisting   of 
more  rays  as  In  certain  umbels. 


Having   two    folds    or 
Opening   t^  two  round 


two    or 


BIRCH.  The  common  name  for  Betula 
—,  WEST  INDIAN.    Bwr$era  gummifera. 

BIRCH  CAMPHOR.  A  resinous  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
black  Birch,  BettUa  niifra. 

BIRCHWORTS.  A  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  betulaceons  order. 

BIRDLIME.  A  preparation  of  the  bark 
of  the  Holly,  JIob  Aqui/olium ;  also  obtained 
from  the  viscid  berries  of  the  Mistletoe, 
Viscum  eUbum. 

BIRD-PLANT,  MEXICAN.  HeUrototna 
lobelioides. 


BIRD'8-BILL. 
ekus. 


TrigoneUa  cmUhorkyn' 


BIRD'S-EYE.  Adonia  aviumnalU.  — , 
AMERICAN.    Primula  pusiUa. 

BIRD'S-POOT.  The  common  name  for 
OmithopuSt  sometimes  called  Bird's-foot 
Vetch;  alfo  applied  to  Buj^torbia  Orair 
thopus. 


The  common  name  for 


BIRD'S-HEAD. 
Omithocephalus. 

BIRDS-NEST.  Neottia  Nidua^vit ;  siso 
applied  to  ThamnopterU  arAaplenium  Nidua. 
— ,  YELLOW.    Monotropa  HypopUya. 

BIRD'S-NEST  PEZIZA. 
name  for  the  species  of 
Nidularia. 


The  common 
Cyathua   and 


BIRD'S-TONGFE.  The  common  name 
for  Omithogloaaum ;  also  applied  to  Senecio 
paludoatu. 


BIRIMOSB. 

most  anthers. 


Opening  by  two  silts,  as 


An  American  name  for 


The  common  name  for 


BIRTHROOT. 
TriUium  erectum. 

BIRTHWOBT. 
Aristolochia. 

BISAILLE.    (Fr.)    Piaum  arveTiae. 

BISCUIT  ROOTS.  A  name  given  in 
Oregon  to  the  tuberous  roots  of  some 
tunbelllferous  phmts  allied  to  Ferula. 

BISCUTELLA.  A  genus  of  herbs  be- 
longing to  the  Crucifer(B,  natives  of  central 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
central  Asia.  Often  hispid,  with  erect  rigid 
stems,  frequently  corymbosely  branched 
at  the  summit ;  leaves  oblong,  entire,  or 
pinnatifld,  very  variable  in  this  re8i)ect 
even  wiihin  the  limits  of  a  single  species ; 
racemes  short,  elongated  In  fruit ;  flowers 
rather  small,  yellow ;  pouch  flattened,  with 
the  partition  narrow  and  the  valves  orbi- 
cular, flattened  and  winged,  breaking  away 
from  the  axis  when  the  seeds  are  ripe ; 
seeds  one  In  each  valve,  and  contained  In  It 
when  they  fall  off.  B.  leevigata  is  a  common 
subalpine  plant  of  central  Europe,  Ac,  very 
variable  In  appearance,  and  remarkable 
for  Its  curiously-shaped  seed-vessels,  which 
are  notched  both  at  the  base  and  apex. 
Some  of  the  species  have  them  notched  only 
at  the  base.  [J.  T.  SJ 
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BLACK-WOOD.      An   Indian  furniture  | 
irood  obtained  from  DaWergia   lati/olia ;  • 
also  a  name  for  that  of  Melhania  melanoxy- 
2on.     — ,  of  New  South  Wales.     Acacia 
I  MelanoxyUm. 

BLACKW^LLIA.  A  genus  of  Soma- 
Uacece,  named  in  honour  of  Elizabeth 
!  Blackwell,  the  author  of  a  forgotten  herbal ; 
technically  it  is  characterised  by  harlng 
an  adherent  top-shaped  calyx,  whose  limb 
is  diTided  into  from  fire  to  fifteen  divi- 
eions,  glandular  at  the  ba^e  or  in  the 
centre;  stamens  opposite  the  petals;  ovary 
conical  above,  with  three  to  five  styles ; 
fruit  a  one-celled  many-seeded  capsule. 
The  species  are  small  trees,  natives  of 
India,  Mauritius,  and  China.  B.  padiflora, 
a  greenhouse  shrub,  much  resembles  the 
common  Prtmus  Padua  in  appearance;  and 
there  are  also  other  species  of  the  genus  in 
cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BLADDER-GREEN.    A  colour  obtained 
from  the  berries  of  BhanvMu  catharticits. 

BLADDER   KETMLA.      Hibitcua    Trio- 


BLADDERrFOD.  The  common  name  for 
Physolotnum. 

BLADDER-SBBD.  The  common  name 
for  Physospermum. 

6LADDERW0RT.  The  common  name 
for  Utricularia. 

BLADDERT.  Inflated  like  an  animal 
bladder ;  as  the  fruit  of  the  Bladder  Senna, 
Q^utea  arboreaeens. 

BLADE.  The  lamina  or  expanded  part 
of  aleaf. 

BLiERIA.  A  genus  of  Erieacea,  con- 
taining many  heath-like  shrubs,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  opposite  and 
temate  leaves,  and  terminal  clusters  of 
lowers.  The  calyx  is  four-pwrted,  the  per- 
tistent  corolla  is  campanulate,  sometimes 
a  little  expanded  below.  The  four  stamens 
are  inserted  below  the  hypogynous  disc. 
The  ovary  Is  four-celled,  with  many  ovules 
in  each  ceU.  The  capsule  is  globular  with 
four  rounded  angles.  The  habit  and  struc- 
ture of  the  members  of  this  genus  are  the 
'aame  as  in  Ericas  from  which  they  differ 
onljr  in  having  four  instead  of  eight 
stamens.  [W.  C] 

BLAKEA.     A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs 
belonging  to  Melaslomaeea,  natives  of  tro- 
pical America,  with  opposite  petiolate  three 
or  flve-nerved  leathery    leaves,  glabrous 
and  shining  above,  often   covered   with 
;  short  rust-coloured  wool  beneath  as  well 
I  as  the  peduncles,  which  are  axillary  and 
I  one-flowered ;    flowers    large,  handsome, 
rose-coloured,  the  bell-shaped  calyx  with 
four  or  six  broad   scales  at  the  base; 
petals  six;    stamens  twelve  to  sixteen, 
I  anthers  cohering,  opening    by  a  pair  of 
pores  at  the  apex,  shortly  spurred  at  the 
base;  ovary  half -Inferior,  six-celled;  style 
thread-like ;  fruit  a  six-celled  berry  with  nu- 
merous seeds.    B.  quinqvenenria  of  Guiana 
has  an  edible  yellow  fruit.  [J.  T.  S.] 


BLANC  D'EAU.  (Fr.)  Nymphaa  aWa.  — , 
DEHOLLANDE.    Populua  atba. 

BLANCHETTB.  (Fr.)  Vaieriana  Loeuata. 

BLANCHING.  A  whitening  of  the  usu- 
ally green  parts  of  plants,  to  which  the 
term  Albefactio  is  applied. 

BLANCOA.  A  genus  of  hsamodoraceons 
plants,  consisting  of  dwarf  stemless  herbs, 
with  the  aspect  of  a  Barbaeenia,  having 
equitant  hoary  falcate  acuminate  leaves 
as  long  as  the  furfuraceous  scape,  which 
latter  supports  two  or  three  large  nod- 
ding flowers,  both  flowers  and  peduncles 
being  clothed  on  the  outside  with  plumose 
hairs.  The  perianth  is  elongately  bell- 
shaped  or  sub-clavate,  with  an  erect  six- 
toothed  equal  limb,  and  is  furnished  with 
six  sub-sessile  anthers.  The  species  B. 
caneacena  is  found  In  the  Swan  River 
Colony.  [T.  M.] 

BLANDFORDIA.  A  genus  of  Liliaceee, 
rx)nsisting  of  very  handsome  perennial 
herbs,  having  linear  elongate  striate  radical 
leaves,  dilated  and  somewhat  sheathing  at 
the  base ;  others  shorter  and  more  distant, 
appearing  on  the  flower  stem,  which  is 
simple  with  a  many-flowered  raceme  at  the 
top.  The  flowers  are  solitary  on  recurved 
pedicels,  and  have  a  tube-funnel-shaped 
six-cleft  regular  perianth,  with  ovate 
^ntish  segments,  six  equal  stamens, 
scarcely  exserted,  and  a  free  long-stalked 
narrow  three-celled  ovary,  terminated  by 
a  filiform  style  and  obtuse  stigma.  Several 
species,  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Tas- 
mania, are  known.  B.  mafi^nata  has  rigid 
sub-erect  leaves,  scabrous  along  themargin, 
and  lengthened  racemes  of  pendulous,  con- 
ically  funnel-shaped  flowers,  which  are  of 
a  deep  rich  coppery  red  outside,  yellow 
within  and  at  the  edges  of  the  rounded 
petailne  divisions,  which  at  the  back  ter- 
minate In  a  sharp  orange-coloured  point. 
In  B.  noMlia  the  leaves  are  very  narrow 
and  entire,  and  the  flowers  are  ventricosely 
funnel-shaped,  subumbellate,  red  with  the 
upper  half  yellow.  B.  grandiflora  has 
rigid  erect  leaves  serrated  at  the  point  and 
short  racemes  of  pendulous  ventricosely 
funnel-shaped  flower^},  which  are  red  with 
the  upper  half  yellow,  and  have  retuse 
petals.  In  B.  Cunninghainii  the  leaves  are 
weakish,  spreading,  quite  entire  and 
smooth  the  flowers  pendulous,  conical, 
Inflated  at  the  apex,  subumbeUate,  reddish 
throughout,  the  segments  all  acute,  and 
tbe  stamens  somewhat  exserted.  They 
are  all  handsome  plants,  and  some  one  or 
other  of  them  may  not  unfrequently  be 
met  with  in  our  greenhouses.  [T.  M.] 

BLASTEMA.  The  axis  of  an  embryo, 
comprehending  the  radicle  and  plumule, 
with  the  intervening  portion.  Also  the 
thallus  of  a  lichen. 

BLASTIDIA.  Secondary  cells  generated 
In  the  interior  of  another  cell. 

BLASTUS.    The  plumule. 

BLASTHEMANTHUS.  A  tree  found  near 
the  Amazon  river,  has  been  considered  by 
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TBtnnl  history  of  iDdla,  especially  of  the 

llahes  of  that  country.    The  genus  is  one 

at  the  apocynaceous  family,  characterised 

b7  a  calyx  without  glands,  a  salver-sbaped 

corolla  with  a  slightly  distended  tube,  and 

DO  scales  at  its  throat.  Filaments  adherent 

to  the  tabe     of    the    corolla  for   some 

distance,    hairy;  anthers  linear,  slender, 

vith  the  connective  prolonged  for  a  short 

distance  beyond  the  lobes.    Ovaries  two, 

small,    roundish,    each    containing    two 

ovules,  placed  one  over  the  other;  style 

short;  stigma  almost  globular  below,  taper^ 

lug  above  and  hairy,  slightly  two-lobed  at 

the  point.      Fruit  of    two   fleshy  purple 

'  drupes,  or  one  by  abortion,  with  a  bard 

woody  Inner  shelL  [M.  T.  M.] 

I     BLENNOSPORA.    B.Drummon4i  is  the 
'  name  given  to  a  little  West  Australian 
plant  which  belongs  to  the  cudweed  ser- 
I  tion  of  the  composite  family.    It  is  seldom 
I  taller  than  three  inches,  and  is  altogether 
{  covered     with    loose  woolly  hairs.      Its 
I  leaves  are  alternate,  and  linear  in  form. 
'  The  flower  heads,  of  a  brown  colour,  are 
j  arranged  in  dense  terminal  clusters,  each 
'of  the  heads  containing  but  two  florets. 
The  generic  name  refers  to  the  cellular 
'  coating   of  the  achene  becoming  gelati- 
nous when  moistened.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BLEPHAILS.  The  teeth  or  fringes 
belonging  to  the  peristome  of  an  urn- 
moss. 

BLEPHARIS,  A  genuB  of  AcomlOiacetBt 
natives  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  are 
creeping  hertKaceous  plants,  with  verticel- 
l&te  unequal  leaves,  and  axillary  spikes  In 
which  the  lower  bracts  are  sterile  and 
closely  imbricated,  while  the  two  terminal 
bracteoles  contain  a  single  flower.  The 
calyx  is  four-parted,  of  which  the  upper  and 
lower  divisions  are  broadest,  and  the  lower 
bidentate.  The  corolla  is  one-lipped,  its  an- 
terior portion  being  trifld,  and  the  pos- 
terior tridenticulate.  The  four  stamens  are 
sub-didynamous,  the  anthers  on  the  longer 
pair  of  filaments  one-celled,  while  the 
shorter  filaments  bear  two-celled  anthers. 
The  two-celled  ovary  has  two  ovules  in  each 
cell ;  but  the  carpellary  fruit  contains 
sometimes  only  two  seeds,  from  the  abor- 
tion of  two  of  the  ovules.  [W.  C.J 

BLEPHAROCXELAMYS.  A  name  sy- 
nonymous with  MYSTKOPXTALOIf  (Which 
see).  [M.  T.  M.] 

BLEPHIIiIA.  A  genus  of  the  mint 
family,  LabiaUBt  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  related  to  horse-mints 
{Monarda),  but  the  calyx  tube  has  thirteen 
instead  of  fifteen  nerves,  and  Is  naked  in 
the  throat,  while  the  throat  of  the  corollas, 
which  are  much  smaller  than  in  Monarda, 
are  more  markedly  dilated.  There  are  two 
species,  B.  hiravta  and  B.  ciliata,  the 
former  with  long  stalks  to  the  leaves,  the 
latter  with  nearly  sessile  leaves ;  and  both 
with  the  habit,  appearance,  and  odour  of 
our  own  mints  (Mentha).  The  purplish 
flowers  are  disposed  in  axillary  or  terminal 
globular  whorls,  surrounded  with  coloured 


'  bracteas,  which,  like  the  calyx-teeth,  are 

'  fringed  with  hairs.     To   this  fringe  the 

'  generic  name,  derived  from  the  Greek, 

signifying  eyelash,  refers.         .  [A.  A.  B.] 

BLETIA.  A  large  genus  of  terrestrial 
orchids  chiefly  from  tropical  America, 
where  they  inhabit  swampy  places.  They 
have  narrow  grass-like  leaves,  and  purple 
or  whitish  flowers  in  long  terminal  ra- 
cemes, in  almost  all  cases  handsome  enough 
to  claim  the  notice  of  gardeners.  Very 
few  species  occur  in  the  Old  World,  among 
which  is  B.  hyacinthina,  cultivated  in 
China  for  the  sake  of  Its  fragrance.  In 
their  manner  of  growth  they  are  much 
like  Oj/mbiditmu. 

BLETTIN6.  That  kind  of  change  in 
tissue  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
brown  colour,  without  putre&ction,  as  in 
the  fruit  of  the  medlar.  The  term  Hypoaor 
thria  is  applied  to  this  change. 

BLEWITS.  The  popular  name  in  some 
parts  of  England  for  Agarictu  peraonatus,  a 
species  which  is  frequent  in  rich  meadows 
in  autumn,  and  is  known  by  its  pale  bistre- 
coloured  or  purplish  convex  fleshy  pileus, 
pallid  gills,  and  thick  stem,  tinged  more  or 
less  with  violet.  It  is  sometimes  exposed  for 
sale,  but  is  a  fungus  of  inferior  quality  for 
the  table.  It  is  in  general  believed  to  be 
wholesome ;  butln  acas«  of  poisoning  from 
the  use  of  fungi  at  Cambridge,  some  years 
since,  the  principal  part  of  the  stew  con- 
sisted of  this  species.  Dr.  Badham,  how- 
ever, speaks  highly  of  it,  when  not  sodden 
with  water,  and  suggests  that  the  name  is 
a  corruption  of  Blue  Hats.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BLI6HIA.  A  genus  of  Sapindaceaif 
named  in  honour  of  Captain  William 
Bllgh,  of  H.M.S.  Bounty,  vjrho,  in  the  year 
1787,  was  appointed  to  convey  the  bread- 
fruit and  other  trees  from  Tahiti  to  the 
West  Indies.  It  consists  of  only  one 
species,  B.  aapida,  which  produces  the  Akee 
fruit.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Guinea ; 
but  it  has  been  introduced  into  and  is  now 
common  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  It  forms  a  small  tree  aliout 
thirty  feet  in  height,  having  compound 
leaves  consisting  of  three  or  four  pairs  of 
broadly  lauce-shaped  downy  leaflets.  Its 
flowers  are  produced  in  racemes  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  They  have  a  calyx 
consisting  of  five  pieces ;  flve  white  petals 
bearing  a  large  two-lobed  scale  near  the 
base  on  their  inside ;  eight  stamens ;  and  a 
short  style  bearing  three  stigmas.  The 
fruit  is  fleshy,  and  of  a  red  colour  tinged 
with  yellow,  about  three  inches  long  by 
two  in  width,  and  of  a  three-sided  form ; 
when  ripe  it  splits  open  down  the  middle 
of  each  side,  disclosing  three  shining  jet- 
black  seeds,  seated  upon  and  partly  im- 
mersed in  a  white  spongy  substance  called 
the  aril.  This  aril  is  the  eatable  part  of 
the  fruit,  and  in  tropical  countries,  where 
it  comes  to  perfection,  it  is  said  to  possess 
an  agreeable  sub-acid  taste,  very  grateful 
to  the  palate ;  but  fruits  ripened  in  the 
hothouses  of  this  country  have  not  been 
found  to  possess  such  good  qualities,  their 
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taste  resembling  that  of  a  chestnut.  A  small 
quantity  of  semi-solid  fatty  oil  is  obtain- 
able from  the  seeds  by  pressure.     [A.  S.] 

BLIGHT.  This  word  Is  used  by  cultiya- 
tors  with  great  latitude,  and  is  extended 
to  those  diseases  of  com,  and  other  objects 
of  field  and  garden  cultivation  which 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  parasitic 
fungi.  It  is  best,  however,  as  far  as  cereals 
are  concerned,  to  confine  it  to  that  diseased 
condition  of  corn  in  which  the  plant  dies 
prematurely  without  bringing  any  fruit  to 
perfection.  This  often  depends  upon  some 
kind  of  fungous  spawn  attacking  the  roots, 
and  we  believe  arises  in  many  cases  from  un- 
decomposed  remains  of  the  last  year's  crop, 
which  encourage  the  growth  of  fungi,  the 
threads  of  which  spread  to  the  living 
roots,  and  gradually  impair  their  vigour, 
and  ultimately  cause  death.  The  notion 
that  the  gloomy  turbid  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere or  the  haze,  so  common  in  sultry 
weather,  which  depends  upon  differences 
of  temperature  between  the  earth  and  the 
air,  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  some 
blighting  substance  which  attacks  plants, 
giving  rise  to  noxious  Insects  and  fungi, 
is  founded  on  popular  error.,       [M.  J.  B.] 

BLIMBING.  The  Bilimbl  tree,  AverrhSa 
Bilimbi. 

BLINKS.    Montiafontana. 

BLITE.  (Fr.)  Amaranthus  Blitum.  — 
SAUYAGE.    Chenopodium  polyap&rmum. 

BLITE.  Amaranthua  BlUum.  —,  SEA. 
A  common  name  for  Suceda.  — ,  STRAW- 
BERRY.   The  common  name  for  BUtum. 

BLITTJM.  A  singular  genus  of  cheno- 
pods,  remarkable  for  the  succulent  fruit- 
like  character  assumed  by  the  calyx  of 
several  species  after  flowering.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  Inconspicuous,  and 
quite  elementary  in  their  structure,  con- 
sisting of  a  three-cleft  calyx,  one  stamen, 
and  an  ovary  containing  a  single  vertical 
seed,  and  crowned  by  two  styles ;  all  these 
organs  being,  however,  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  discernible  without  the  aid  of 
a  lens.  After  the  fertilization  of  the  ovary 
is  effected,  the  calyx  gradually  increases  in 
size,  and  at  length  becomes  fleshy  and 
filled  with  a  red-coloured  juice,  swelling 
around  the  membranous  capsule,  but  not 
entirely  concealing  it.  The  fiowers  being 
produced  in  clusters,  the  resulting  omu- 
pound fruit  is  sufficiently  conspicuous,  and 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  small 
strawberry,  has  arisen  the  popular  name  of 
Strawberry  Blite,  applied  to  two  plants  of 
this  genus.  The  fruit  of  the  strawberry 
differs,  however,  essentially  in  its  character 
from  that  of  the  Blltes,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  a  fleshy  succulent  receptacle,  the 
calyx  itself  undergoing  no  transformation. 
The  structure  of  the  fruit  in  BUtum  more 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  common 
mulberry,  Moras  nigra,  in  which  the  ma- 
tured ovary  is  completely  enclosed  in  a  suc- 
culent berry-like  calyx.  Two  species  of 
Blitwmt  both  European,  are  cultivated  In 


gardens;  B.  (MpUattim  which  hasui  aseend- 
ing  braached  stem,  triangular  sinua.t;e 
foliage,  and  terminal  clusters  of  flowers 
and  fruit ;  and  B.  virgatumt  which  has  loixs* 
rod-like  shoots,  and  rather  smaller  f  oIia.s-e 
than  that  of  the  preceding  species,  wltb 
axillary  flowers  and  berries.  The  fruit  of 
both  species,  though  insipid,  is  said  to  have 
been  formerly  employed  in  cookery.  Tbe 
leaves  have  a  spinach-like  flavour,  and  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.        [W.  T.3 


BLOODPLOWBE. 
for  HcBmawthua, 


The  common  name 


BLOODRAIN.    Many  of  the  tales  of  tlie 
descent  of    showers  of  blood  from    tlie 
clouds  which    are    so   common    in    old 
chronicles,  depend  upon  the  multitudinous 
production  of  infusorial  insects  or  some  of 
the  lower  Algoe.    To  this  category  belongs 
the  phenomenon  known  under  the  name  of 
Red  Snow.    One  peculiar  form,  which  is 
apparently  virulent  only  In  very  hot  sea- 
sons, is  caused  by  the  rapid  production  of 
little  blood-red  spots  on  cooked  vegetables 
or  decaying  fungi,  so  that  provision  swUcb 
were  dressed  only  the  previous  day  are 
covered  with  a  bright  scarlet  coat,  whlcli 
sometimes  penetrates  deeply  into  their  8al>- 
stance.    This  depends  upon  the  growtb  of 
a  little  plant  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
AlgcB^  under  the  name  of  PalmeUa  prodt- 
gioaa,  but  which  seems  rather  to  be  one  of 
those  conditions  of  moulds  which  under 
various  colours  are  so  common  on  paste 
and  other  culinary  articles,  to  which  they 
seem  to  bear  the  same  relation  as  yeast 
globules  do  to  Penicittium  and  other  Fwngi. 
The    spots    consist  of   myriads   of    ex- 
tremely minute  granules,  and  though  they 
are  propagated  with  great  ease,  at  present 
no  one  has  been  able  to  follow  up  their 
evolutions.    In  damp  weather  fresh  meat 
is  covered  with  little  colourless  gelatinous 
or  creamy  spots,  which  are  clearly  of  the 
same  nature.    One  curious  point  about  the 
fungous  Bloodrain  is,  that  when  cultivated 
on  rice  paste,  little  spots  spring  up  on  the 
surface  of  the  paste,  apart  from  the  main 
patch,  which  look  just  like  blood  spirted 
from  an  artery,  and  therefore  increase  the 
illusion.     The  colour  of  the  Bloodrain  is 
so  beautiful  that  attempts  have  been  made 
to  use  it  as  a  dye,  and  with  some  success ; 
and  could  the  plant  be  reproduced  with 
an;   constancy,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  colour  would  stand.    On  the  same 
paste  with  the  Bloodrain  we  have  seen 
white,  blue,  and  yellow  spots,  which  were 
not  distinguishable  in  structure  and  cha- 
racter. We  refer  forfurther  information  to 
Dr.  H.   O.  Stephen's  artide  in    Taylor's 
Annals  of  NatwraL  History »  which  is  sug- 
gestive if  not  condufllve.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BLOODROOT.  Sa/ngviinaria  canademta, 
and  Oeum  canadense. 

BLOODROOTS.  A  name  applied  by 
Lindley^to  the  hsemodoraceous  order. 

BLOODWOOD,  of  Jamaica.  Oardonia 
BcematoxyUm.  — ,  of  Norfolk  Island. 
Baloghia  ludda.    —»  of  Queensland.    Bu- 
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eo^peiu  paniculata.   —,  of  Victoria.   Su- 
e^iptua  eorymboaa. 

BLOOD-TREE.    Onton  goaaypi/olium 

BLOODWORT.  San(niin<macanade7isia', 
also  an  old  name  for  Bumex  sanguineiu. 

BLUEBELL.  Syadnihus  rumacriptua 
-,  SCOTCH.  OampantUa  rotundifolia,  the 
'BloebeU  of  Scotland.' 

BLUEBERRT.  An  American  name  for 
Taeeinxtan. 

BLUEBOTTLiE.    CerOavrea  Cfyanru. 

An  American  name 


BLUE   HEARTS. 
taiBuchnera. 

BLUE    MOFLD.     A   name   commonly 
given  to  AapergUlua  gXaueua  when  growing 
upon  cheese.  In  some  cases  Its  presence  is 
thought  so  desirable  from  its  inducing  a 
particular  condition  of  the  curd  that  i>atns 
are  taken  to  inoculate  cheeses  with  the 
mould.   It  is  not  clear  that  the  AapergUlua 
is  the  only  mould  to  which  the  name  has 
been  applied.    Cheese  is  generally  eaten  in 
such  small  quantities  that  if  the  mould 
has  any  deleterious  properties  they  are  not 
experienced :  but  it  is  believed  that  this  or 
some  allied  mould  when  produced  abun- 
dantly in  dried  sausages  or  rolled  bacon, 
known  under  the  name  of  Italian  cheese, 
bas  often  produced  disastrous  and  even 
latal  results.    It  has,  however,  been  sup- 
posed that  some   decomposition  in    the 
meat  may  have  taken  place  before  the 
mould  had  made  its  appearance,  and  that 
the  bad  effects  were  due  to  this  rather  than 
to  the  fungus.    Similar  effects  have  been 
produced  by  eating  bread  made  of  damaged 
flour,  which  was  overrun  with  fungi  a  few 
bours  after  it  was  taken  from  the  oven. 
It  is  asserted  that  in  either  case  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  fungus  has  been 
collected  and  swallowed  without  producing 
any  evil  consequences,  and  that  the  poison- 
ous quality  must  therefore  be  ascribed  to 
the  meat  or  bread  itself,  and  not  to  the 
fungus.    As  the  question  is  of  some  con- 
sequence, further  experiments  are    de- 
sirable. [M.J.B.] 

BLUB  TANOLES.  An  American  name 
for  Yacdnium  frondomm. 

BLITE-WBED.  An  American  name  for 
XcMum  vuigare. 

BLUET.  (Fr.)  Centaurea  Cyanua.  — , 
DU  LEVANT.    Centaurea  moachata. 

BLUETS.  An  American  name  for  Vacei- 
nium  angtuti/olium;  also  for  JSedyotia 
ettndea. 

BLUMBA.  A  large  genus  of  the  com- 
posite family,  annual  or  perennial  weeds, 
found  in  the  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
countries  of  the  Old  World,  the  greater 
part  in  India,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  a  few  In  Africa,  and  still 
fewer  In  Australia.  Above  one  hvmdred 
species  are  enumerated.  Their  leaves  are 
alternate,  and  vary  much  in  size  and  form: 
in  the  greater  portion  they  are  oblong, 


sessile,  cordate  at  the  base,  and  toothed* 
and,  as  well  as  the  stems,  clothed  with 
villous  hairs ;  In  others  they  are  large 
pinnatifld  and  smooth,  somewhat  like  those 
of  a  sow-thistle  ;  while  in  a  third  group 
they  are  dilated  at  the  base  and  prolonged 
down  the  stem,  so  as  to  give  to  it  a 
winged  appearance.  The  flower-heads  are, 
generally  arranged  in  loose  panicles  or 
corymbs,  their  florets  all  tubular,  those  of 
the  ray  female,  those  of  the  disc  male, 
and  either  purple  or  yellow  in  colour. 

B.  acandena,  a  native  of  Borneo,  and  a 
few  others,  are  long  scrambling  shrubs, 
often  found  growing  among  brushwood ; 
they  have  pretty  purple  flowers.  B.  aurita 
and  B.  lacera,  both  Indian  species  with 
small  yellow  flowers,  have  a  strong  turpen- 
tine smell,  and  are  used  by  the  natives  in 
cases  of  dyspepsia.  B.  balaamifera,  when 
bruised,  smells  strongly  of  camphor,  and 
B.  aronuxtica  has,  as  its  name  implies,  a 
sweet  aromatic  smeU.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BLUMENBACHIA.    A  curious  genus  of 
loasads,   comprising    several    species    of 
climbing  annuals,  of  which  two  only  are 
known  to  be  in  cultivation,   B.  insigriia 
and  B.  mvJiifida.    In  habit  and  inflores- 
cence the   genus  closely  resembles  true 
Loaaa,  having  like  it  flowers  with   flve 
spreading  boat-shaped  petals ;  the  stamens 
placed  opposite  to  them  in  flve  distinct 
parcels,  arranged  horizontally  within  them 
when  the  flower  flrst  expands,  but  ulti- 
mately becoming  erect ;  and  alternating 
with  these  flve  fleshy  concave  scales  to 
which  sterile  fllaments  are  attached.    In 
the  structure  of  their  fruit,  however,  the 
two  genera  differ  very  materially ;  that  of 
Blumenbachia  being  of  a  roundish  spongy 
character,  spirally  striated,   splitting  to 
the  base  when  ripe  into  ten  pieces,  flve  of 
which  are  real  valves,  having  the  black 
wrinkled  seeds  imbedded  in  their  substance, 
three  on  each  side,  the  alternate  flve  thin- 
ner pieces  being  the  dissepiments  or  par- 
titions of  the  fruit.     B.  inaignia  has  an 
angular-branched  stem,  clothed  with  hairs, 
some  of  which  are  simply  glandular,  and 
others  of  a  stinging  character,  with  op- 
posite palmately-lobed  or  deeply-plnnatifld 
foliage,  and  flowers  produced  singly  from 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  on  long 
footstalks,  which  are  at  flrst  erect,  but 
ultimately  drooping.  The  blossoms  of  this 
species  are  pure  white,  an  inch  across, 
with  compressed  keeled  petals,  furnished 
with  a  large  serrated  tooth  on  each  side. 
B.  muttiflda  Is  a  plant  of  much  stronger 
growth,  more  hispid  with  stings,  and  with 
much  largerflve-parted  leaves,  longer  two- 
bracted  flowerstalks,  and  broader  c(btuse 
petals.     Both  species  are  natives  of  the 
southern  parts  of  South  America,  and  are 
not  known  to  possess  any  sensible  pro- 
perties. [W.T.] 

BLUSHTWORT.  The  common  name  for 
^achynanthiia. 

BLTSMTJS.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Scirpece. 
Th&  inflorescence  is  In  more  or  less  com- 
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clasping  the  stem  by  their  base,  nearly 
smooth  abore,  and  densely  tomentose  be- 
neath. The  flower-heads  are  single  from 
the  apex  of  the  branches,  and  about  one 
Inch  In  diameter,  having  numerous  purple 
tubular  florets,  all  of  them  containing 
both  stamens  and  pistil.  The  genus  bears 
the  name  of  M.  Bojer,  Professor  of  Botany 
In  the  Mauritius.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BOLBITIS.  A  name  proposed  for  certain 
acrostichaceoua  ferns,  now  referred  to 
PeBcUopteria.  (T.  M.] 

BOLBOPHYLLUM.  A  very  extensive 
genus  of  orchids  of  small  stature  growing 
on  trees  or  overrunning  the  ground 
among  mosses.  Their  leaves  are  usually 
solitary  on  fleshy  pseudo-bulbs  ;  and  their 
flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous  in 
racemes  or  small  capitules.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  fleshy  deeply-coloured  flowers 
in  dense  spikes.  In  structure  they  differ 
little  from  dendrobes  except  that  the 
column  Is  terminated  by  two  conspicuous 
lateral  bristles  or  teeth.  Nearly  one 
hundred  species  are  known  from  the 
tropics  of  both  the  Old  and  New  World. 
The  focus  of  the  genus  is  Africa  and 
Asia. 

BOLDOA.  The  name  given  to  a  small 
Chilian  tree  belonging  to  the  Monimia 
family.  It  has  opposite  short-stalked 
ovate  leaves,  which  are  entire  and  rough 
on  the  surface.  The  flowers  in  little 
axillary  racemes,  the  males  and  females  on 
different  plants.  The  centre  of  the  male 
flower  is  occupied  by  a  great  many  stamens, 
and  that  of  the  female  by  from  two  to  nine 
ovaries,  which  when  ripe  are  succulent 
drupes,  about  the  size  of  haws,  and  very 
aromatic,  as  are  all  the  parts  of  the  plant. 
The  bark  is  serviceable  to  tanners,  and  the 
wood  is  preferred  before  any  other  in  the 
country  for  making  chai*coal;  while  the 
fruits  are  eaten.  The  tree  is  known  in 
Chili  as  Boldu,  whence  the  generic  name. 
The  origin  of  the  spedflc  name/ra(ra7M 
Is  evident.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BOLDU.  A  genus  of  Lauracece,  con- 
sisting of  Chilian  shrubs,  with  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  in  axillary  panicles.  The 
calyx  is  six-cleft,  rotate,  with  persistent 
thick  segments ;  the  three  inner  stamens 
have  on  either  side  at  their  base  a  sessile 
gland ;  the  anthers  are  two-celled.  Boldu 
is  besides  the  Chilian  name  for  Boldoa 
fragraru.  [JSl.  T.  M.] 

BOLBTS.    (Fr.)    Boletus. 

BOLET  DU  ME'LE^ZE.  (Fr.)  Polyponu 
oificinaUa. 

BOLETUS.  A  genus  of  hymenomycetous 
Pun^/i.distingulshed  by  the  hymenium  con- 
sisting of  tubes  separable  from  each  other, 
as  well  as  from  the  plleus  or  cap.  In  a  few 
Instances  the  tubes  are  separable  from  the 
plleus  in  the  more  fleshy  Polypori,  but  never 
so  completely  from  each  other  as  in  this 
genus.  All  the  species  have  a  strong  stem, 
and  In  a  few  this  is  furnished  with  a  ring. 
They  are  numerous  and  often  difficult  of 


determination.  Some  of  them  are  highly 
poisonous,  while  B.  eduHe  is  considered  by 
most  people  an  excellent  article  of  food. 
It  is  not  much  used  in  this  country,  but  in 
Hungary  It  is  preferred  to  the  mushroom, 
which  Is  regarded  generally  with  suspicion. 
The  most  poisonous  species  are  easily  re- 
cognised by  the  red  orifice  of  the  tubes  :  but 
with  the  exception  just  mentioned  there 
are  not  more  than  one  or  two  acceptable 
species.  One  of  the  most  curious  points 
about  these  fungi  is,  that  in  several 
species  the  flesh  from  white  or  yello'w 
turns  instantaneously  to  blue  when  di- 
vided. It  is  believed  that  this  arises  from 
the  action  of  ozone  on  the  juice.  B.  edulis 
has  sometimes  been  ctdtlvated  artificially 
in  its  native  woods.  [M.  J .  B  J 

BOLIYARIA.  A  genus  of  the  jasmine 
family  confined  to  South  Brazil  and  Chill. 
They  are  small  woody  plants  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  with  opposite  entire  or 
three-lobed  leaves  and  axillary  or  terminal 
yellow  flowers,  either  single  or  two  or 
three  together,  and  not  unlike  those  of 
the  jasmine,  but  smaller.  The  fruit  Is  a 
two-lobed  cartilaginous  capsule,  the  upper 
part  of  which  falls  off  in  the  form  of  a 
cap  when  the  seeds  are  ripe.  The  genus 
bears  the  name  of  Bolivar,  the  celebrated 
liberator  of  S.  America ;  it  is  now  united 
with  Mbnodoba  (which  see).    [A.  A.  B  J 

BOLTONIA.  A  genus  of  three  species, 
belonging  to  the  composite  family,  and 
peculiar  to  North  America,  where  they 
extend  from  Canada  southwards  to  the 
Southern  states.  They  are  smooth  much- 
branched  perennial  herbs,  with  lanceolate 
pale  green  sessile  leaves,  and  an  abundance 
of  flower-heads  with  white  or  purplish  rays, 
very  much  like  Michaelmas  daisies  (Aster'), 
to  which  genus  they  might  at  a  first  glance 
be  referred ;  but  they  differ  in  the  pappus 
of  the  ray  and  disc  fiorets  being  dissimilar, 
and  consisting  of  numerous  minute  bristles, 
often  with  two  to  four  longer  awns  also. 
B.  glastifolia  has  been  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land. The  gCQUs  is  dedicated  to  J.  Bolton, 
an  English  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.3 

BOMARB  4..  A  genus  of  amaryllidaceous 
plants  closely  related  to  Alstrumeria,  from 
which  it  is  principally  distinguished  by 
its  twining  habit,  and  some  deferences  in 
the  capsule  or  fruit,  which  in  Alstrameria 
Is  valvato,  splitting  from  the  base  into 
three  parts,  and  in  Bomarea  is  valveless 
and  coriaceous,  with  a  dehiscent  opercle  or 
lid.  The  species  are  rather  numerous,  and 
are  all  South  American,  found  principally 
on  the  Peruvian  Andes,  a  few  being  also 
met  with  in  Mexico,  Quito,  and  Chill, 
the  greater  part  of  them  Inhabitlngr 
elevated  situations.  B.  Salsilla  Is  a  rery 
pretty  twining  plant,  with  smooth  leaves, 
and  umbels  of  purple  flowers  half  an  Inch 
long,  having  a  dark  eye-like  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  two  upper  segments  of  the 
nearly  equal  perianth,  and  a  pale  one  on 
the  lowest.  This  spotting  has  given  rise 
to  the  name  ociUata,  under  which  it  has 
sometimes    been    known.     The   general 
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aspect  of  the  species  is  similar.  B.  eduMa, 
a  West  Indian  species,  produces  tubers 
which  are  eaten  in  St.  Domingo  like  those 
ol  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  are  In  this 
country.  [T.  M.] 

BOMBACEJB.     The  Silk-cotton  family, 
a  group  of  Thalamifloral  dicotyledons  or 
Exogeus  belon^rlnfr  to  Lindley's  malval 
|<  alliance,  and  usually  considered  as  a  sub 
order  of  STSBonLiAOKS.  [J.  H.  B.] 

BOMBAX.  Derived  from  the  Greek 
word  bombjfx,  signifying  raw  silk,  and 
VPlied  to  a  genus  of  large  soft-wooded 
trees  belonging  no  the  order  of  sterculiads 
{9ereuliacecB),  the  fruits  of  which  contain 
a  beautiful  silky  substance  attached  to 
their  s^eds,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Sllk- 
eotton  has  been  appropriately  given.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  species,  almost  entire- 
1;  oonflned  to  the  tropical  regions  of  Ame- 
j  rica,  one  species  only  being  a  native  of 
Western  Africa.  Several  Indian  species, 
however,  were  formerly  included  in  the 
genus,  but  they  are  now  separated  under 
the  name  of  Sdlmaiia :  and  the  West  In- 
dlan  tree,  commonly  called  B.  Ceiba  or  Gk>d- 
tree.  Is  the  same  as  Briodendron  cm/mctw- 
omm.  Their  flowers  are  produced  either 
singly  or  in  clusters  upon  the  trunk  or 
old  branches,  and  are  generally  large  and 
of  a  white  or  greenish  colour:  they  have 
a  short  calyx  shaped  like  the  cup  of  an 
acorn,  and  a  corolla  of  live  pieces  joined 
together  at  the  bottom ;  their  stamens  are 
arranged  in  five  or  more  bundles,  which 
are  connected  together  at  the  base  into  a 
short  cylindrical  tube,  the  filaments  being 
divided  into  two  branches  near  the  top, 
each  bearing  an  anther ;  and  they  have  a 
Bhield-like  stigma  with  five  angles  and 
borrowed  sides.  Their  fruit  is  a  large 
woody  capsule,  containing  numerous  seeds 
arranged  in  live  cells,  each  seed  being 
surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  beautiful 
silky  hairs,  and  when  ripe  it  bursts  into 
Ave  pieces,  allowing  the  escape  of  the 
seeds,  which  are  then  wafted  about  by  the 
wind. 

B.  Ifunffuba  Is  a  smooth-stemmed  tree 

about  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  high, 

conunonly  found   on  the  banks  of   the 

Amazon  river  and  the  Rio  Negn>,  where 

the  natives  call  it  Munguba.    It  has  large 

smooth  leaves  deeply  cut  into  eight  divl- 

nons  radiating  from  a  centre,  and  large 

white  or  greenish  flowers  arranged  In  twos 

or  threes  on  the  branches.     Its  fruit  is 

about  eight  inches  long  by  four  wide,  and 

I  oi  a  clear  brick-red  colour.      The  silk- 

I  cotton  surrounding  its  seeds  is  of  a  light 

I  l^wn  colour,  and,  although  exceedingly 

I  p^aatlfnl,  It  has  not  hitherto  been  employed 

I  for  any  purpose   more  Important    than 

Jtuffing  cushions ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 

that  a  better  use  will  some  day  be  found 

lor  it. 

S.  pvbMcens  is  called  Bmblilissu  in  the 
Jtovlnce  of  Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil.  This 
species  does  not  attain  the  great  height  of 
the  preceding,  being  generally  only  about 
twenty-flve  or  thirty  feet  high.    It  has  a 


smooth  trunk  covered  with  a  very  tough 
flbrous  bark,  which  the  Brazilians  use  for 
making  ropes.  The  leaves  are  variable 
in  shape ;  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches  being  hand-shiv>ed,  that  is,  cut 
into  five  radiating  divisions,  whilst  those 
higher  up  on  the  branches  have  only  three 
I  divisions :  they  are  of  a  leathery  texture 
and  covered  on  the  under  side  with  star- 
like  hairs.  The  large  flowers  are  clothed 
with  white  silky  down.  [A.  S.] 

BOMBYOmE.  Silky,  feeling  like  silk! 
this  term  is  not  applied  to  hairiness  of 
any  sort. 

BONAYBRIA.  A  genus  of  the  pea- 
flower  family  {LeouminoacB),  consisting  of 
a  single  species,  B.  $ecurigera,  formerly 
placed  in  the  genus  CoroniUa,  with  which 
it  accords  entirely  In  habit,  but  differs  In 
the  form  of  the  pod,  which  is  about  four 
inches  long  by  a  qxiarter  of  an  inch  wide, 
flattened,  thickened  at  both  margins,  and 
not  jointed  distinctly  between  the  seeds. 
In  CoroniUa,  on  the  contrary,  the  pod  is 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  distinctly  jointed. 
The  plant  grows  In  South  Europe,  and  is  a 
smooth  pesrgreen  herb  a  foot  or  more  high, 
with  unequally  pinnate  leaves  five  or  six 
inches  long,  made  up  of  many  pairs  of 
wedge-shaped  leaflets ;  the  yellow  flowers 
are  borne  in  an  umbellate  manner  at  the 
end  of  a  long  naked  stalk,  the  umbels  being 
about  half  an  inch  across.  It  is  often 
seen  in  collections  of  herbaceous  plants, 
and  is  frequently  called  Seeurigera  Coro- 
niUa. [A.  A.  BJ 

BONA-NOX  Jipometa  Bonornox;  Argy- 
reia  or  Bivea  Bona-nox ;  BmUax  BoncMiox. 

BONAPABTBA.  A  genus  of  BromeUor 
eece,  named  in  honour  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  consisting  of  plants  with  tufted 
narrow  rigid  leaves,  which  are  convolute 
at  the  base ;  hermaphrodite  flowers  pro- 
tected by  bracts,  and  arranged  on  a  simple 
or  cone-like  or  branched  scape;  sepals 
spirally  twisted,  either  all  equal  in  size,  or 
the  two  hinder  ones  larger,  all  more  or  less 
adherent  at  the  base ;  petals  convolute  at 
the  base,  forming  a  tube,  linear-lance- 
shaped  and  spreading  at  the  top ;  stamens 
hypogynous,  distinct,  the  filaments  thrcad- 
shaped.the  anthers  sagittate,  protruded  be- 
yond the  corolla.  The  ovary  is  superior 
with  a  thread-41ke  style  and  three  linear 
fringed  stigmas  colled  up  spirally.  The 
fruit  is  an  ovate  capsule,  dehiscing  by 
three  valves,  which  expose  a  central 
column  bearing  the  numerous  seeds  each 
provided  with  a  hair-like  appendage. 
Two  species  are  in  cultivation,  one  es- 
pecially, B.  juncea,  a  graceful  plant,  from 
Its  elegant  drooping  grass-like  leaves. 
The  same  name  has  also  been  applied  to  a 
genus  of  AmaryUidacea,  now  included 
under  LUtcM.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BONATBA,  Under  this  name  are  col- 
lected many  species  of  terrestrial  orchids, 
with  the  oblong  fleshy  roots  of  our  wild 
Orchis.  The  genus  is  perhaps  not  distinct 
from  Habenaria,  from   which   it  is  only 
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seDarated  by  an  excessive  enlargement  of 
theupper  Up  of  the  stigma.  The  true  Up 
is  always  divided  to  the  very  base  into 
thread-Uke  lobes.  The  flowers  appear  to 
be  In  aU  cases  greenish,  verging  onyeUow 
or  white. 

BONE-SEED.  The  common  name  for 
Osteospermum. 

B0NE8BT.    Eupatonum  perfoUaiumi 

BONQARDIA.  A  genus  of  the  berberry 
family,  but  not  at  all  like  a  berberry  in 
appearance.  One  species  only  (B.  Bau- 
wolfli)  Is  known,  and  it  is  a  small  stemless 
plant,  with  a  tuberous  underground  root- 
stock,  somewhat  Uke  a  small  potato,  from 
the  upper  part  of  which  spring  four  or  five 
long-stalked  plnnatlsect  leaves.  The  flower 
stalk  is  slightly  branched  and  panlcled, 
and  the  flowers  smaU,  golden  yeUow,  with 
three  to  six  calyx  leaves,  and  six  petals, 
each  of  which  has  a  little  pit  at  its  base, 
like  that  of  the  buttercups.  The  genus 
comes  near  to  that  of  the  Uon-leaf  {Leon- 
tice),  but  differs  in  the  pit  at  the  base  of 
the  petals,  and  In  having  a  dilated  stigma. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Persia,  extending  to  Affghanlstan  and 
Scind.  It  was  noticed  as  early  as  1573  by 
Rauwolf,  who  spoke  of  it  as  the  true 
Chrysogonwm  of  Dloscorides.  The  Per- 
sians roast  or  boil  the  tubers,  and  use 
them  as  an  article  of  food,  while  the  leaves 
are  eaten  like  sorreL  [A.  A.  BJ 

BONHOMME.  (Pr.)  Narcl$8W  pseuOo- 
Nardsmu ;  also  Verbateum  Viapsi/orme. 

BONNE  DAME.  (Pr.)  Atriplex  hortentis, 

BONNET  D'^LECTEUR  or  DE  PRft- 
TRE.  (7u«ttrMta  Melopepo ;  also  Euowifmut 
europcBtts. 

BONNAYA,  A  small  genus  of  Berophur 
lariacea,  found  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
Asia.  They  are  annuals,  usually  glabrous, 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  in  the 
axils  or  In  terminal  racemes.  The  c^yx 
has  five  distinct  narrow  sepals ;  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  Is  erect  and  two-lobed, 
the  lower  is  larger,  spreading  and  three- 
lobed.  The  two  upper  stamens  alone  are 
fertile,  the  lower  pair,  inserted  at  the  base 
of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  linear  obtuse  filaments.  The 
style  Is  filiform  with  a  dilated  generally 
two-lobed  stigma.  The  Unear  capsxde  Is 
longer  than  the  calyx.  [W.C!.] 

BONNBTI A.  A  genus  of  the  tea  family 
(Temstrdmiacece),  composed  of  a  few  Bra- 
zilian and  Peruvian  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  sessile  spathulate  entire  leaves, 
having  prominent  paraUel  veins ;  they  are 
generally  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  which  are  marked  with  promi- 
nent scars  where  they  have  fallen.  The 
flowers  are  numerous  and  panlcled,  or 
single,  and  as  large  as  those  of  CameUia ; 
generally  white  In  colour,  and  composed  of 
a  flve-leaved  calyx,  flve  petals,  a  large 
number  of  stamens,  a  three-parted  style, 
and  a  one-celled  ovary,  which  becomes 
^hen  ripe  a  three-celled  capsule  containing 


many  seeds.  The  leaves  of  B.  panictUata, 
a  Peruvian  species  which  attains  the 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  have  an 
aromatic  smeU  when  bruised.    [A.  A.  B.D 

BONPLANDIA.  A  genus  of  BtOaceee, 
now  generally  merged  in  Galipka  (which 
see).  CM.T.MJ 

BONTIA.  A  genus  of  Ifyoporacece,  con- 
taining a  single  species  from  the  "West 
Indies.  It  Is  a  small  evergreen  tree.  In 
habit  BO  Uke  the  oUvo  as  to  have  been 
named  Olea  aylvestris.  The  leaves  are 
alternate  lanceolate  and  sub-entire,  and  the 
flowers  are  solitary  or  in  pairs  on  axUlary 
pedicels.  The  calyx  is  divided  into  flve 
ciliated  Imbricated  lobes,  two  being  ex- 
terior. The  corolla  is  tubular  and  bllabinte. 
The  four  didynamous  stamens  are  shorter 
than  the  corolla.  The  ovoid  ovary  is  two- 
ceUed,  each  cell  being  almost  divided  by 
an  Incomplete  secondary  septum ;  there 
are  two  ovules  in  each  ceU.  The  baccate 
drupe  has  eight  hard  seeds.  [W.  CJ 

BONUS  HBNRIOUS.  Good  King  Henry, 
Oh&wpodium  Bonus  Henrietu. 

B00PI8.  A  genus  of  the  Calycera 
family  comprising  a  few  annual  or  peren- 
nial herbs,  some  of  them  stemless  and 
with  entire  leaves,  others  branching  with 
plnnatlsect  leaves,  and  a  habit  not  unlike 
that  of  the  chamomile.  Their  flower-heads 
are  stalked  and  terminal,  containing  many 
white  or  yeUow  florets  enclosed  by  a 
membranous  toothed  involucre.  The  ge- 
nus is  readily  distinguished  from  Its  allies 
by  the  absence  of  spiny  points  to  the  calyx 
leaves,  and  the  nature  of  the  involucre.  The 
species,  eight  In  number,  are  found  in  the 
CordlUeras  of  Chili,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  also  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  continent.  The  generic 
name  Is  derived  from  the  Greek  botis, 
an  ox,  and  ops,  an  appearance ;  the  flowers 
having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an 
ox-eye.  [A-  A.  B.3 

BOOREB.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Inflammable  poUen  of  a  species  of 
Typha. 

BOOR-TREE  or  BOFNTRT.  A  Scotch 
nune  for  the  Elder,  Samlmcus  nigra^ 

BOOTIA.  A  genus  of  the  natural  order 
Hydrocharidaeeas,  found  in  the  margin  of 
the  river  Irrawadi  In  Ava.  The  leaves  are 
all  radical,  some  of  them  submersed,  elon- 
gate linear  lanceolate,  others  cordate,  float- 
ing, with  long  petioles  and  a  scape  rising: 
out  of  the  water ;  flowers  dioecious  from 
a  tubular  Inflated  spathe,  which  Is  toothed 
at  the  apex,  and  Includes  many  stalked 
male  flowers  or  a  single  sessile  female  one. 
Perianth  with  three  outer  oblong  calyx- 
like divisions,  and  three  inner  obovate 
petaloid  ones.  As  usual  in  the  order,  these 
segments  are  in  the  female  flower  at  the 
top  of  a  tube  adhering  to  the  ovary  at  the 
base.  Stamens  twelve ;  ovary  with  nine 
parietal  placentas.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BOQU IL A.  B.  trifoliata,  the  only  known 
species,  is  a  small  dioecious  trailing  shrub 
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earthenware  ]ar  tied  on  the  end  of  the 
spike.  A  tree  continues  to  yield  toddy 
for  four  or  five  months,  the  toddymau 
ascending  the  tree  every  morning  to 
empty  the  jar,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
cut  a  fresh  slice  ofE  the  end  of  the  spike. 
Palm  toddy  is  intoxicating,  and  when 
distilled  yields  strong  arrack.  Very  good 
vinegar  is  also  obtained  from  It ;  but  its 
most  important  product  is  jaggery,  or 
palm-sugar,  large  quantities  of  which 
come  to  thlB  country.  The  fruits  of  this 
palm  are  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head, 
and  are  produced  In  bunches  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  together.  They  have  a  thick  coating 
of  fibrous  pulp,  which  the  natives  roast 
and  eat,  or  make  into  a  jelly.  But  the  most 
singular  use  of  this  palm  is  the  consump- 
tion of  the  young  seedlings  as  an  article 
of  food ;  these  are  cultivated  for  the 
market,  and  either  eaten  in  a  fresh  state 
or  after  being  dried  in  the  sun,  or  else  they 
are  made  into  a  very  nutritious  kind  of 
meaL 

B.  mthiopum  Is  a  native  of  the  central 
part  of  tropical  Africa,  occurring  from  the 
Niger  on  the  west  to  Nubia  on  the  east. 
It  forms  a  large  tree  resembling  the  Pal- 
myra In  general  appearance,  but  having  a 
curious  bulging  out  or  swelling  in  Its 
stem  at  about  the  middle  of  its  height. 
Its  leaves  and  fruits  are  used  by  the 
Africans  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of 
the  Palmyra  by  the  Asiatics,  and  its  young 
seedlings  are  likewise  used  for  food ;  but 
the  custom  of  extracting  toddy  does  not 
appear  to  be  known  in  Africa.        [A  8.] 

BORBONIA.  A  genus  of  the  pea- 
flowered  section  of  the  leguminous  family, 
numbering  thirteen  species,  all  of  them 
natives  of  South  Africa.  They  are  small 
shrubs  with  simple  alternate  many-nerved 
leaves.  The  flowers,  arranged  In  axillary  or 
terminal  few-flowered  racemes,  are  yellow, 
as  in  those  of  the  common  broom,  and  much 
like  them  but  smaller.  The  pods  are  linear 
compressed  and  often  covered  with  long 
soft  hairs,  and  contain  few  seeds.  The 
segments  of  the  calyx  are  equal,  and  the 
upper  petal  or  vexiUum  Is  hairy;  these 
two  characters  distinguishing  the  genus 
from  its  allies.  B.  crentUa  has  roundish 
leaves  which  embrace  the  stem  by  their 
base,  and  terminal  racemes  of  pretty  yel- 
low blossoms.  B.  "parviflora  has  many- 
nerved  shari>-polnted  leaves  like  those  of 
the  butcher's-broom  [Ruscug).  The  genus 
was  named  in  honour  of  Gaston  deBourbon, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Henry  IV.  of 
Prance,  a  patron  of  botany.        [A.  A.  B.] 

BORECOLE.  A  loose  or  open-headed 
variety  of  the  cabbage,  Braasica  oleracea, 
cultivated  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Kale. 

BORKHAUSIA.  A  family  of  compound 
flowers  allied  to  the  hawkweeds  and  dan- 
delion. Several  species  are  described  as 
inhabiting  Southern  Europe,  all  of  which 
are  annuals.  Two  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  but  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
group  to  which    they  belong  are  very 


difficult  of  discrimination,  and  will  scaj-cely 
admit  of  a  satisfactory  popular  description. 
They  have  yellow  flowers,  and  leaves  some* 
what  like  those  of  the  dandelion.  B. 
foetida  has  an  unpleasant  odour.  In  which  a 
flavour  of  bitter  almonds  can  be  distin- 
guished. B.  rubra,  an  Italian  species,  la 
cultivated  as  a  border  plant ;  it  has  com- 
pound leaves  and  large  flowers  of  a  delicate 
rose  colour  or  sometimes  white.  (French, 
Barkhauaie.)  [0.  A.  J  J 

BORONIA    This  name  was  applied  In 
honour   of    Francis   Borone,  an    Italian 
attendant  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  of  Flora  Grccca 
celebrity,  to  a  genus  of  SiUaceee.      The 
genus   is  known  ]»y  a  four-cleft   persis- 
tent calyx ;  four  ovate  persistent  petals  ; 
eight  stamens,  of  which  the  four  opposite 
the  sepals  are  fertile,  the  remaining  four 
abortive,   with    filaments    studded    with 
hairs  and  bent  inwards ;  four  styles,  erect, 
approximate  or  fused  together ;  carpels 
four  to  two-valved,  combined  within  into  a 
four-celled  capsule ;  seeds  few  in  each  cell, 
flattened.    The  species  are  shrubs,  natives 
of   New  Holland,  with  opposite  pinnate 
leaves  and  pretty    pinkish    or    whitish 
flowers.    Many  of  them  are  in  cultivation 
as  elegant  greenhouse  shrubs.  [M.  T.  M,] 

BORYA.    The  same  as  Forettiercu 

BOSCIA  Louis  Bosc  was  a  French 
professor  of  agriculture ;  and  in  his  honour 
this  genus  of  Capparidacece  was  named. 
The  plants  have  four  sepaJs  disunited  or 
joined  together  at  the  base  only ;  petals 
none ;  stamens  twelve  to  twenty ;  berry  glo- 
bose, stalked,  one-seeded ;  leaves  simple. 
The  species  are  natives  of  Africa.  B.  ae- 
negalenais  is  In  cultivation  as  an  orna- 
mental stove-plant.  [M.  T.  M.3 

BOSEA.  A  genus  consisting  of  a  shrub 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  of  which  the 
natural  order  Is  doubtful,  but  most  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  Ghenopodiaceee.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  exstipulate,  shortly- 
stalked,  elliptical-acuminate,  and  shining ; 
racemes  axillary  and  terminal,  the  flowers 
small  polygamous-dioecious ;  perianth  flve- 
cleft,  membranous,  with  two  bracts;  sta- 
mens flve ;  ovary  one-celled ;  drupe  sub- 
globose,  fleshy ;  embryo  with  foliaceous 
cotyledons.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BOSSED.  Circular  and  flat,  with  a  promi- 
nent centre,  like  the  Highland  target :  as  in 
the  fruit  of  Paliurua  atistralis. 

BOSSI^A.  A  genus  of  Australian 
shrubs  or  small  herbs  belonging  to  the 
pea-flowered  section  of  the  leguminous 
family.  Their  stems  are  round  or  com- 
pressed, often  when  compressed  without 
leaves :  the  leaves  are  simple,  of  various 
forms,  and  the  flowers  are  axillary  and  soli- 
tary, always  yellow,  the  base  of  the  vexil- 
lum  or  the  keel  generally  blotched  or  veined 
with  purple.  The  genus  differs  from  Its 
allies  in  Its  alternate  leaves  and  compressed 
pods,  the  margins  of  which  are  thickened 
but  not  winged.  It  is  named  In  honour  of 
M.  Bossieu  Larmartini^re,  a  French  botar 
nist,  who  accompanied  La  Peyroose  in  his 
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Tojage  ronnd  the  world  Many  of  the 
ipecies  are  highly  ornamental,  and  no 
greenhouse  collection  ot  any  pretensions 
i  Is  to  he  found  without  some  of  them. 
Amongr  the  leafless  species  In  cultlratlon 
are  JB.  scolopendra  and  the  sword-branched 
B.  ensata :  both  these,  however,  when  in  a 
aeedlinsr  condition,  have  true  leaves. 
Amongst  the  leafy  species  the  choicest  are 
the  slender-stemmed  B.  tenuicauHay  with 
ovate  acute  leaves  and  very  numerous 
fellow  flowers  streaked  with  purple;  B. 
laneeoUUa ;  and  B.  diatieha,  a  Swan  river 
species,  with  ovate  acute  leaves  arranged 
In  a  two-ranked  manner.  [A.  A.  BJ 

B08TRYGHIA.  A  genus  of  rose-spored 
AlgcB  belonging  to  the  natural  order  £Aodo- 
ueiaeeoBt  and  remarkable  at  the  same  time 
for  the  curled  tips  of  the  fronds,  and  their 
amphibious  habit  like  that  of  Liehina. 
B,  amphibia  occurs  on  our  coasts  as  high 
as  the  Wash,  extending  from  thence  to 
Spain;  it  grrows  attached  to  the  base  of 
marine  phaenogamous  plants,  which  are 
covered  only  at  high  water.  Several 
qiecies  grow  in  the  United  States  in 
similar  sitxiations  or  on  the  margins  of 
tidal  rivers,  and  others  are  found  nearer 
the  equator  and  in  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere. They  do  not  agree  in  the  structure 
of  the  frond,  but  their  habit  and  general 
character  are  so  alike  that  it  is  better 
not  to  separate  them.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BOSWEIiLIA.  A  genus  of  the  family 
AwjfritUiceat  consisting  of  trees  with  com- 
pound leaves ;  and  white  flowers  In  clusters, 
each  with  a  small  flve-toothed  persistent 
calyx,  and  five  petals  spreading  widely,  in- 
serted, as  are  also  the  ten  stamens,  beneath 
a  cup-shaped  fleshy  disc,  which  is  larger 
than  the  calyx;  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens  are  persistent,  but  the  anthers  fall 
off.  Ovary  sessile,  with  a  long  style,  ter- 
minated by  a  three-lobed  stigma  The 
fruit  is  triangular,  three-celled,  and  bursts 
by  the  separation  of  the  three  component 
leaves  one  from  the  other :  the  seeds  are 
winged.  These  trees  are  remarkable  as 
furnishing  a  gum  resin.  That  of  B.  glairra 
is  used  in  India  in  place  of  pitch,  and  as  a 
medicine,  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  Hindoos  employ  it  as  incense  In  their 
religious  ceremonies. 

B.  thuri/era,  a  tree  common  in  Coro- 
mandel,  also  known  as  B.  Mrroto,  famishes 
the  resin  known  as  Olibannro,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Frankincense  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  rarely  used  in  medicine, 
but  is  an  astringent  and  stimulant,  and 
is  employed  for  its  grateful  perfume  as 
Incense  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
African  olibanum,  a  drug  rarely  met  with 
in  this  country,  has  been  conjectured  with 
much  probability  to  be  the  product  of  a 
species  of  Boswellia,  probably  B.  papyri- 
fera,  a  tree  so  named  on  account  of  its 
bark,  which  peels  off  in  thin  white  layers, 
capable  of  being  used  for  packing  purposes. 
The  two  first-mentioned  species  are  in 
cultivation  in  our  stoves.         [M.  T.  MJ 
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BOa-HRENCHYMA.   The  pitted,  or  dot- 
ted, or  so-called  porous  tissue  of  plants. 

BOTROPHia  A  gen\u  ot  BanuneulaeecBy 
synonymous  with  iiacrotiSy  containing  a 
North  American  herb  allied  to  Cimieifugay 
from  which  it  differs  by  having  only  one 
carpel  (very  rarely  two),  which  becomes  a 
solitary  follicle  in  fruit.  This  dlstln- 
giilshes  it  from  the  berry-bearing  AetCMk. 
The  leaves  are  twice  or  three  times  ter- 
nate,  with  large  oval  leaflets  irregularly 
cut;  the  stem  is  about  from  three  to 
eight  feet  high,  with  long  racemes  of 
white  flowers,  of  whicJi  the  central  one  \t 
by  far  the  longest :  sepals  petaloid,  white, 
soon  dropping  off;  petals,  or  rather  abor- 
tive stamens,  very  small  with  long  claws ; 
stamens  numerous,  white,  and  very  con- 
spicuous; seeds  seven  or  eight  in  the 
follicle.  The  flowers  are  very  fetid,  and 
the  large  knotted  root-stocks,  which  have 
a  nauseous  astringent  and  bitter  taste,  are 
considered  in  the  United  States  to  be  a 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  The 
only  species  rejoices  in  several  names  both 
generic  and  spedflc  [J.  T.  S.] 

BOTRYCHIUH.  A  genUB  of  ophlogloS' 
saceous  ferns,  distinguished  by  having  the 
fructifications  in  a  compound  or  rachlform 
panicle,  forming  a  separate  branch  of  the 
frond.  The  spore-cases  in  this  group  have 
no  jointed  band  or  ring  surrounding  them, 
as  in  the  gienerality  of  ferns,  but  are 
fleshy,  coriaceous,  ud  burst  vertically  in 
two  equal  hemispherical  valves.  The 
fronds  spring  from  a  short  erect  fleshy 
rhizome,  and  are  variously  plnnatlfld,  pin- 
nate, or  temately  decompound,  the  sterile 
and  fertile  branches  being  always  separate, 
and  the  spore-cases  ranged  in  two  rows  on 
the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  latter.  The 
genus,  which  consists  of  about  a  dozen 
species,  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
excepting  Africa,  and  extends  from  the 
tropical  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  over  both 
the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 
The  common  British  species,  B.  Lunariat 
called  Moonwort,  is  a  dwarf  fleshy-looking 
plant,  having  the  sterile  branch  pinnate 
with  lunate  leaflets,  and  the  fertile  branch 
panided  with  sessile  distinct  globular 
spore-cases.  B.  simplex  is  a  smaller  and 
less  divided  plant  found  in  North  America 
and  the  north  of  Europe.  Another  species. 
B.  virginicumt  of  which  somewhat  varied 
forms  are  found  in  North  and  South 
America  and  in  India,  is  much  larger  in  size 
and  more  compound  in  structure  than 
either  of  the  foregoing ;  the  sterile  branch 
being  temate,  tben  blplnnatifld,  with  the 
segments  again  inclso-pinnatifld,  and  the 
fertile  branch  larger  and  blplnnate  or  tri- 
pinnate.  [T.  M.] 

BOTRYDIUH.  A  genus  of  green-spored 
Alg<B  belonging  to  the  division  Sipheneiy 
in  which  it  Is  remarkable  for  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  large  capsule  over  the  vege- 
tatl-^lp  part,  which  consists  only  of  a  few 
threads,  that  like  roots  penetrate  the 
soil,  the  capsules  being  the  only  part  exter- 
nally vialble.    B.  grantUabum  occurs  In 
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little  yesicalar  strata  on  the  Bides  of  ponds, 
but  not  very  commonly.  [M.  J.  B.] 

B0TRY06RAHMA.  A  gynonyme  of 
Llavea. 

B0TRT0PSI8.  A  eeavM  cf  Mmispermor 
eea,  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Mlers,  in  the 
AnntUa  of  Natural  HUtory.  The  male 
flowers  have  six  petals :  the  female  flowers 
six  ovaries,  with  an  embryo  without  albu- 
men, and  curved  so  as  to  resemble  a  horse- 
shoe ;  cotyledons  large,  thick,  curved ; 
radicle  superior.  The  plants  are  natives  of 
the  Organ  mountains  of  Brazil  [H.  T.M.] 

BOTRTOPTERia  A  synonyme  of  HOr 
minihogtachya. 

BOTRYOSICYOS.  A  name  apparently 
Implying  a  resemblance  In  the  plant  to 
which  it  is  applied,  to  a  grape  nne  and  a 
gourd.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  PauifioraoeoB,  ThA  flowers  are  dioe- 
cious. The  male  flowers  are  very  small,  in 
clusters  concealed  by  an  involucre;  the 
perianth  Is  bell-shaped,  six-cleft,  in  two 
rows,  the  three  outer  hairy,  shorter  than 
the  inner,  which  are  petal-like.  Within 
this  are  three  scales  adherent  at  the  base 
to  the  inner  divisions,  and  similar  to  them, 
but  shorter  and  divided  into  two  teeth  or 
lobes  at  the  vpex.  Stamens  three.  Inserted 
near  the  throat  of  the  perianth  ;  filaments 
short,  bearing  the  anthers,  which  are  two- 
celled,  introrse  ;  ovary  abortive ;  stigma 
three-toothed.  The  female  flowers  and  fruit 
are  not  known.  The  plant  is  a  climber, 
and  a  native  of  Abyssinia.         [M.  T.  M.] 

BOTRYOTHALLUS.  A  name  applied  to 
one  or  two  acrostichaceous  ferns  in- 
cluded in  PolylHJtrya  and  Soromanes. 

BOTRYPUS.  A  synonj'me  of  Botry- 
chiutn. 

BOTRYa  The  term  applied  in  Greek 
compounds  to  the  raceme.    A  bunch. 

BOTRYS.    (Fr.)    Ckenopodiwn  Botrys. 

BOTRYTIS.  A  genus  of  fllamentons 
moulds  flrst  proposed  by  Mlcheli,  but  now 
so  divided  that  the  original  genus  is  almost 
swamped.  Amongst  those  best  known  is 
the  parasite  which  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  the  virulous  potato  murrain  un- 
der the  name  of  B.  in/ettans;  as,  however, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  separating 
this  and  a  host  of  allied  plants,  we  must 
refer  for  their  consideration  to  the  article 
Perokospora.  The  disease  in  silkworms 
called  muscardine  is  produced  by  a  mould 
called  B.  Basaiana,  but  this  also  in  all 
probability  will  ere  long  flnd  its  place  in 
some  other  genus,  perhaps  in  Botryospo- 
rium.  A  few  of  the  spores  rubbed  upon 
the  skin  of  the  caterpillar,  or  inserted 
carefully  with  a  lancet,  are  sufficient  to 
Inoculate  the  animal.  The  spores  soon 
germinate,  and  their  threads  prey  upon  the 
fatty  tissue,  till  the  caterpillar  becomes 
mummlfled  and  resembles  certain  pastilles, 
from  whence  the  name  of  the  disease  has 
been  borrowed.     In  the  silkworm  houses 


the  malady  most  commonly  commences  in 
the  large  intestine,  as  if  from  the  germinar- 
tlon  of  swallowed  spores.  The  prevention 
of  the  disease  consists  in  the  most  perfect 
cleanliness,  and  every  precaution  whicli 
may  destroy  the  spores  or  prevent  their 
access.  [M.  J.  BJ 

BOTTJLIFOBM.    Saosage-shapedL 

B0UCA6B.      (Fr.)       PimpinOla;     also 
(Xnanthe  pimpineUoidea. 

BOUCHEA  A  genus  of  Verbenace^, 
containing  fourteen  species  of  herbs  or 
undershrubs,  natives  of  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  They  have  sub-sessile  flowers  in 
a  spicate  raceme,  which  is  either  terminal 
or  in  the  forking  of  two  branches.  The 
calyx  is  elongate  tubular,  with  five  ribs 
produced  into  small  teeth,  and  five  alter- 
nate furrows,  and  truncate  between  the 
teeth.  The  corolla  Is  funnel-shaped.  The 
four  Included  dldynamous  stamens  are 
inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  The 
ovary  is  two-celled,  with  a  single  anatropal 
ovule  in  each  cell ;  the  style  is  as  longr  as 
the  stamens.  The  capsule  is  surrounded 
by  the  persistent  calyx;  it  is  dicoccous 
and  has  numerous  seeds.  CW.  C.3 

B0TJ6AINTILLJSA  A  genus  of  the 
natural  order  Nyctaginaeece,  characterised 
by  the  fiowers  being  almost  concealed  by 
large  membranous  or  leafy  bracts,  which 
grow  In  triplets,  and  form  magnificent 
masses  of  paniculate  Infiorescence.  The 
perianth  is  tubular  with  a  short  limb ;  the 
stamens  are  seven  or  eight  in  number ; 
the  style  lateral;  the  stigma  thickened. 
B.  spectdMlis  is  a  climbing  shrub  or  small 
tree,  with  alternate  leaves  and  small 
spines;  the  bracts  are  large  and  of  rich 
•  rose  colour;  hence  the  pendent  inflores- 
cence is  singularly  handsome.  The  colour 
of  the  bracts  variea  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  tropical  South  America        nif .  T.  M.3 

At  least  two  other  species  of  this  gor- 
geous genus  are  grown  in  our  gardens,  B. 
speciasa,  which  has  hairy  leaves  and  stems, 
the  latter  furnished  with  strong  short 
recurved  thorns,  and  dense  panicles  of 
large  soft  rosy-tinted  bracts;  and  B. 
glabra,  which  is  of  more  slender  habit, 
with  smaller  leaves,  both  these  and  the 
stems  being  nearly  smooth,  and  bearing  its 
showy  bracts,  which  are  of  a  lighter  rose 
and  rather  smaller  than  in  B.  $peciosa,  in 
more  open  paniclea  [T.  M.3 

BOXJGVERIA.  A  genus  of  PlarUaginaceoB, 
containing  a  single  species,  a  native  of 
Peru.  It  is  a  small  perennial  fleshy- 
rooted  herb,  growing  in  tufts,  and  having 
white  linear  leaves,  and  axillary  peduncles, 
bearing  compact  heads,  which  blacken  in 
drying.  The  flowers  are  polygamous,  both 
sexes  occurring  on  the  same  head.  This 
genus  occupies  a  position  between  Plantoffo 
and  LUtoreUa.  [W.  CJ 

BOUILLARD.    (Fr.)    BetulaaJba. 

BOUILLON-BLANa     (Fr.)     Vertnucum 
thapsiforme. 
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I    BOOLE  DE   NEI6E.     (Fr.)     VHmmum 
I  Ofulua,  with  doable  flowers. 

BOULEAIT    OOMMUN.      (Pr.)      Betula 
;  oBxL   —,  ODOR  ANT.    Betula  lento. 

BOULETTE  AZTTKB'K    (Fr.)    Echinopa 
Ritro. 

BOUKCING  BET.    An  American  name 
for  Sapanaria  oJJldnalU. 

BOUQUET  PARPAIT.     (Fr.)     Dumttiu 
barbatiu,  the  common  Sweetwilliam. 

BOURBONNAISE.     (Fr.)    Lychnis  Via- 
caria. 

BOURDE^NE,    or    BOURGE'NE.      (Fr.) 
ShamntLa  FrangtUa. 

B0UR6O6NE.     (Fr.)     Eedyaarum  Ono- 

brychie. 

i    BOTJHRACHE.    (Fr.)    Borago  oJUdnalia. 
\  ~,  PETITE.    Cynogloaaum  OmpJuUodM,  or 
Omphalodee  vema. 

BOURREAU  DES  ARBREa    (Fr.)    Ce- 
ll««tn«  scandeTM.     —   DU  LIN.     Ouscuta 
epilinum. 

BOURSETTB.      (Fr.)     VaierianeUa  oUr 

Utria. 

BOUSSINGArrLTIA.  A  name  given  In 
honour  of  a  French  philosopher,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  genus  of  Basellacete.  The  plants 
have  a  perianth  of  six  to  eight  pieces,  and 
two  small  bracts  on  the  outside  ;  six  sta- 
mens opposite  the  sepals  ;  ovary  elliptical ; 
style  thread-shaped,  thickened  at  the  base ; 
stigmas  three,  club-shaped.  Fruit  round- 
teb,  compressed,  membranous,  one-seeded, 
Indehiscent,  crowned  with  the  persistent 
style ;  seed  kidney-shaped,  smooth,  sessile. 
B.  bagelUrideSt  a  native  of  the  Andes,  is  an 
elegant  climbing  shrub,  with  alternate 
entire  fleshy  leaves,  long  clusters  of  fra- 
grant whitish  flowers,  and  thick  fleshy 
roots.  It  is  well  adapted  to  grow  in  a  stove, 
tn  a  hanging  basket,  or  to  trail  over 
irelllswork.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BOUTEILLEATT.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  olive. 

BOUTINIANB.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  olive. 

BOUTON  D'ARGENT.  (Pr.)  Banunctdus 
JHotanifolius,  with  double  flowers;  also 
Achillea  Ptarmica.  — ,  D'OR.  Banuncultu 
ttcrw,  with  double  flowers.  — ,  ROUGE. 
tercM  canadeneia. 

BOUVARDIA.  One  of  the  genera  of 
f^noionacece,  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Bou- 
T  j1  *  lormer  superintendent  of  the 
Jardin  du  Roi,  at  Paris.  It  Isdistinguished 
°J  a  calyx  with  a  sub-globose  tube,  a  limb 
01  lour  linear  awl-shaped  lobes,  occasion- 
ally with  little  teeth  Intermediate  between 
ft?®*u  * ;  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  naked 
w  the  throat,  and  with  a  four-parted 
°P'"^mg  limb;  filaments  adherent  for 
some  distance  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla; 
tnt  ^  Wnear,  Included  ;  stigma  divided 
tnh  ^I'^  lamellas  projecting  beyond  the 
™ne  of  the  corolla ;  capsule  membranous; 
siobose,  compressed,  with  two  compart- 


ments opening  through  the  backs  of  the 
carpels  by  two  valves;  seeds  numerous, 
winged.  The  plants  are  Mexican  shrubs, 
with  handsome  flowers  in  terminal  co- 
rymbs. Most  of  the  species  have  red 
flowers,  but  in  B.  longifiora  they  arc  large 
white  and  fragrant ;  and  In  B.  Jlava  they 
are  yellow.  B.  triphyUa  has  three  leaves 
with  stipules  between  their  petioles,  thus 
presenting  an  approximation  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Oaliaeeoi  or  SteUata.  [M.  T.  M.J 

BOYA.    A  kind  of  vanlUa. 

BOVISTA.  The  small  smooth  nearly 
globose  Pttflballs  which  are  so  common  in 
our  fields  and  in  large  exposed  pastures, 
distinguished  by  their  having  an  outer  coat 
which  easily  separates  from  the  thin  inner 
covering,  belong  to  this  genus,  which 
contains  also  a  few  tropical  and  subtro- 
pical species.  The  smaller  of  these,  B. 
vlumbea,  is  one  of  our  lesser  puffballs,  and 
Is  easily  known  by  Its  leaden  hue  when 
dry ;  the  larger,  B.  nigreecens,  by  the  far 
firmer  and  darker  inner  coat.  Both  are 
eatable  when  young,  but  our  own  expe- 
rience is  not  in  favour  of  their  use,  as 
they  are  apt  to  have  an  unpleasant  taste, 
if  they  have  reached  their  full  growth. 
Some  of  the  foreign  species  have  violet  or 
russet  spores.  Instead  of  the  more  sober 
hue  of  our  own  natives.  In  all  the  species 
It  should  seem  the  spores  are  seated  on  a 
short  stalk,  but  this  Is  not  without  example 
in  Lyeoperdom.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BOWDICMIA.    A  genus  which  belongs 

to  the  pea-flowered  tribe  of  the  leguml- 

nose  family.     The  species  are  found  In 

South  America,  and  chiefly  conflned  to 

Brazil.     They    are  trees  with  alternate 

unequally-pinnate  leaves,  with  from  flveto 

fourteen  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  vary  from 

half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  and  are 

i  often  pubescent  underneath.    The  flowers 

I  are  very  numerous,  disposed  In  terminal 

I  puiicles,  and  violet  In  colour.    The  pods 

are  stalked,  thin  and  papery  in  texture, 

containing  six  to  eight  seeds. 

B.  nitida,  a  Brazilian  species.  Is  a  tree 
about  fifty  feet  in  height  with  a  diameter 
of  one  foot ;  the  wood  is  exceedingly  hard, 
and  the  corollas  bright  blue  with  a  slight 
purple  tinge.  Another  Brazilian  species, 
B.  virgilioidM,  is  one  of  the  commonest 
trees  of  the  Campos,  and  a  great  ornament 
to  them,  the  upper  part  being  clad  with 
fiowers  of  the  finest  amethystine  blue, 
while  the  leaves  are  conflned  to  the  lower 
branches,  the  upper  having  fallen  oflf.  The 
bark  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  Is 
knownas  Alcomocobark.  It  Is  astringent, 
slightly  bitter,  and  gives  to  the  saliva  a 
yellow  colour.  It  was  once  recommended 
in  pulmonary  consumption,  but  its  use  is 
now  obsolete.  All  the  parts  of  B.  major  are 
said  to  have  tonic  qualities.  The  genus 
bears  the  name  of  J.  B.  Bowdlch,  who  trar 
veUed  in  West  Africa.  [A.  A-  B.] 

BOWMAN'S   ROOT.      Imardia  eOterni- 
folia ;  also  applied  in  America  to  OiUenia 
I  trifoliata. 
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BOWRINGIA.  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  allied  to  BapAia,  and  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  which  forms  a  smooth 
scandent  shrub,  with  unlfollate  leaves,  the 
leaflet  of  which  is  ovate  or  oval-oblong 
and  acuminate ;  it  bears  short  axillary  or 
subtermlnal  racemes  of  from  two  to  five 
small  white  pea-shaped  flowers.  The  plant 
is  abundant  in  the  island  of  Hong  Kong. 
The  name  has  also  been  given  to  a  genus 
of  ferns,  now  referred  to  Bbainba  (which 
see).  [T.  M.] 

BOW-WOOD.  An  American  name  for 
Maclura  aurantiaca. 

BOX.  The  common  name  for  Buxus. 
—,  BASTARD.  Polygala  Chamabuxw.  — , 
GREY,  of  Victoria.  Eucalyptus  dealbata. 
— ,  QUEENSLAND.  L<mhostemon  macro- 
phyUua.  — ,  RED,  of  N.  S.  Wales.  Lop?w»- 
tenum  atutralis.  — ,  SPURIOUS,  of  Vic- 
toria. Eucalyptus  leucoxylon,  — ,  TAS- 
M  AN  IAN.    Bursaria  spmosa. 

BOX  ELDER.   Negundo  fraadnifolium. 

BOX-THORN.  The  common  name  for 
Lycium. 

BOXWOOD,  AMERICAN.  C<ymus  fio- 
rida.  —.JAMAICA.    Tecoma pentaphylla. 

BOYKINIA.  A  genus  of  perennial 
North  American  herbs,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Saxifragacecg,  with  alternate 
stalked  palmatelyflve  orseven-lobed  or  cut 
leaves ;  flowers  white,  in  cymes.  It  differs 
from  Saxifraga  by  having  the  calyx  (which 
adheres  to  the  ovary)  contracted  at  the 
top,  and  by  having  only  five  stamens.  It 
also  differs  from  Sullivantia  by  the  calyx 
adhering  completely  to  the  ovary,  and  from 
Heuchera  and  TiareUa  by  the  ovary  being 
two-celled.  ^J.  T.  S.] 

BRABEJUM.  A  genus  of  Proteaceoft 
with  apetalous  flowers  of  four  sepals,  and 
four  anthers  on  short  filaments,  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  sepals.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  axillary  spikes  of  about  four 
Inches  in  length.  The  seed-vessel  is  an 
elliptical  nut,  containing  a  single  seed.  The 
leaves  are  verticlUate,  about  four  inches 
in  length,  imd  one  inch  broad,  remotely 
serrated.  The  plant,  which  attains  the 
height  of  from  six  to  eight  feet,  is  a  native 
of  South  Africa.  The  Cape  settlers  roast  the 
seeds,  which  they  call  Wild  Chestnuts, 
previously  to  eating  them.  [R.  H.] 

BRACHIALIS. 
four  inches  long. 

BRACHIATB.  When  branches  spread, 
at  nearly  right  angles,  alternately  in  oppo- 
site directions. 

BRACHIUM.    An  ell,  or  two  feet. 

BRACHYPODOUS.  Having  a  short  foot 
or  stalk. 

BRAOHYS,  In  words  of  Greek  origin, 
signlfles  short. 

BRACHTIA.  A  genus  of  South  American 

'>rchids,  related  to  Brassia,  of  which  it  has 

<»  organs  of  vegetation.     The  flowers 


An  ell  long;  twenty- 


are,  however,  very  different.  They  are 
small,  secund,  half  hidden  by  bracts,  and 
densely  arranged.  In  front  of  the  ovary, 
and  forming  part  of  it.  Is  a  hollow  tumour 
like  a  goitre,  from  the  superior  edge  of 
which  rises  a  slmplebi  lamellate  lip.  There 
is  no  tendency  to  the  tail-like  extension  of 
the  sepals  and  petals ,  so  characteristic  of 
Brassia.  Three  species  are  known.  The 
genus  has  also  been  called  Oncodia. 

BRACHYCARPiEA.  A  genus  of  Oro- 
ciferce,  allied  to  Sen^iiera.  It  consists  of 
undershrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
with  oblong  or  linear  entire  mucronate 
leaves,  and  elongated  racemes  of  large 
yellow  or  purple  flowers;  pouch  two- 
celled,  constricted  in  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  two  portions,  sub-compressed, 
tuberculate,  Indehiscent,  each  end  with 
one  seed.  CJ*  T.  S  J 

BRACHYCHITON.    A  genua  of  tropical, 
or  sub-tropical  Australian  trees,  belonging 
to  the  StercuUaceouB  family,  with  alternate 
entire  or  variously  lobed  leaves,  which  are 
either  smooth  or  covered  with  starry  pu- 
bescence.   The  flowers  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced from  the  old  wood  two   or  three 
together,  but  more  generally  in  terminal 
panicles,    and    have  a  tubular   coloured 
calyx,  without   corolla.     They  are    male 
and  female  on  the  same  plant,  the  males 
having  a  great  number  of  stamens,  the 
stalks  of  which  are  more  or  lees  united, 
and  the  anthers  packed  in  a  round  mass. 
The  fruit  is  composed  of  flve  woody  folli- 
cles, clothed  Inside  with  starry  hairs,  as 
also  are  the  seeds,  which  are  numerous. 
B.  acerifolium  is  called  the  Flame  Tree 
about  lUawarra,  on  account  of  its  bright 
red  flowers,  which  make  the  tree  a  con- 
spicuous object  at  a  distance.    It  attains  a 
height  of  from  60  to  120  feet,  and  a  diar 
meter  of  two  to  three  feet.    The  bark  Is 
used  by  the  aborigines  for  making  fishing- 
nets,  and  the  wood  Is  soft  and  spongy.    B. 
popuZneum  is  found  in  Eastern  tropical  Aus- 
tralia, and  grows  to  a  height  of  thirty  or 
fifty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  from  eighteen 
to  thirty-six  inches.  Its  leaves  are  smooth, 
on  long  stalks,  generally  ovate  and  long 
pointed,  but  sometimes  trilobed.  The  wood 
Is  soft,  and  contains  gum  mucilage.    The 
tap  roots  of  the  young  trees,  as  well  as  the 
younger  roots  of  the  large  trees,  are  used 
by  the  natives  as  an  article  of  food.    The 
seeds  are  eaten,  and  the  bark  is  put  to  the 
same  uses  as  that  of  the  maple-leaved  spe- 
cies.   B.  BidvrilliU  &  native  of  the  Wide 
Bay  district,  was  sent  to  England  in  1851 
by  Mr.  BidwllL      Its  leaves  are  stalked, 
heart-shaped,  entire  or  three-lobed,  and 
covered  with  a  soft  pubescence.      The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  are 
arranged  in  axillary  bunches.    The  stems 
of  this  species  show  a  tendency  to  become 
gouty,  like  those  of  the   nearly-related 
'gouty  stemmed  tree'  of  Australia (Deto- 
hechea).     Five  species  of  the  genus  are 
known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BRACHYCOME.    An  Australian  genus 
of  composites,  belonging   co   the  BeUis 
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section  of  the  order,  and  comprising  aeve- 
nl  neat  annuals,  of  dwarf  habit.  Of  these 
the  most  interesting  is  the  B.iberidifoWi,  or 
Swan  River  Daisy,  an  elegant  little  plant, 
of  branched  diffuse  habit,  with  deeply- 
cat  foliage,  haviner  the  segments  linear, 
and  loose  terminal  corymbs  of  cineraria- 
like  blossoms,  each  nearly  an  inch  across. 
The  colour  of  the  ray  florets  raries  from 
violet  blue  to  white,  the  disk  or  centre 
being  in  all  cases  of  a  purplish  brown. 
B.  glabra,  of  more  recent  Introduction, 
bas  solitary  flower4ieads  or  long  foot- 
italks,  about  as  large  as  those  of  iberidi- 
foUa,  with  a  white  ray  of  numerous  linear 
ilorets,  tinged  with  violet  beneath,  and  a 
jellQw  disk :  its  foliage  is  plnnatifld,  with 
linear  segments  variously  cut,  the  upper- 
most ones  being  nearly  entire,  and  all 
tather  fleshy,  and  ciliated.  The  only  other 
species  in  cultivation  is  B.  diversifoliat 
with  yellow  flower-heads,  rather  smaller 
than  in  either  of  the  preceding  species, 
uid  foliage  variously  cut  and  lobed,  as  the 
Bpecl&c  name  implies.  The  genus  Is  char 
racterlsed  by  a  slightly  conical,  pitted, 
and  naked  receptacle ;  a  cup-shaped  invo- 
iQcre,  the  scales  of  which  are  membranous 
at  the  margins  ;  and  laterally  compressed 
frnlt,  crowned  with  a  pappus  of  very  short 
bristle-like  hairs.  [W.  T.] 

BRACHYGLOTTTS.  The  plants  which 
composed  this  genus  have  been  shown 
to  differ  in  no  way  from  the  Groundsels 
(Seaecio),  and  are  now  generally  referred  to 
that  genus;  yet,  although  the  characters 
of  the  flower  indicate  this  structural  af- 
finity, they  have  little  resemblance  to  any 
of  the  species  of  ,Senecu>f ound  in  Europe,  for 
they  are  trees  or  small  shrubs,  with  woody 
stems,  which  are  covered,  as  well  as  the 
under  surface  of  the  thin  leathery  leaves, 
with  long  or  short  dense  woolly  hairs.  B. 
Fortteri  has  large  broad  deeply-toothed 
leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  numerouls 
email  yellow  flower-heads.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  2^aland,  as  are  all  the  species,  and  is 
there  known  as  Puka-Puka  by  the  natives, 
who  use  the  leaves  as  paper,  whence  the 
same  native  name  came  to  be  applied  by 
them  to  English  paper.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BRACHYL^NA.  A  genus  of  Soutti 
African  evergreen  shrubs,  numbering  six 
jpecies,  and  belonging  to  the  composite 
amlly.  Their  leaves  are  stalked,  alternate, 
entire  or  toothed,  generally  smooth  above, 
and  covered  with  short  white  pubescence 
underneath.  The  flower  heads  are  arranged 
Ml  terminal  panicles  or  racemes  —  those  on 
one  plant  containing  female  florets  only, 
the  males  being  on  another.  The  florets  are 
yellow  In  colour.  The  genus  is  nearly  allled 
w>  the  American  genus  Baccharis,  but  is 
fCMlly  distinguished  from  that  by  having 
»ll8  to  the  anthers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BRACHYLEPIS.  A  genus  of  Aselepia- 
*5«e«,  containing  a  single  species,  a  native 
ot  India.  It  is  a  climbing  hairy  shrub,  with 
opposite  acuminate  leaves,  and  many 
2j*all  purple  flowers  in  tomentose  cymes, 
with  numerous  imbricated  scales,  on  inter- 


f  petlolsr  peduncles.    The  calyx  and  corolla 
areflve-parted.  The  exserted  stamens,  with 
'  short  broad  filaments,  are  inserted  along 
I  with  the  five  scales  of  the  staminal  corona 
'  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla.    The  anthers 
I  adhere  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  stigma ; 
their  oval  pollen  masses  united  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  their  inner  surface 
by  a  flat  membrane.    The  stigma  is  flve- 
sided.    The  hairy  follicles  are  widely  sepa- 
rated, oblong  and  obtuse.  [W.  C] 

BRAOHYPODIUM.  A  genus  of  grasses, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hordeacea,  or  barley 
grasses.  The  genus  Is  chiefly  distinguished 
from  Tritteum  bythe  glumes  being  unequal, 
a  circumstance  which  some  authors  do 
not  consider  of  sufllcient  importance  as 
a  generic  distinction ;  hence  the  species 
are  referred  either  to  Triticum  or  Festuca. 
Two  are  natives  of  Britain  — tho  False 
Brome  Grass,  B.  eylvoHeum,  and  the  Heath 
False  ^ome  Grass,  B.  pinnatum.  The 
former  is  a  very  common  kind,  which 
generally  grows  In  shady  woods,  or  on  dry 
hedge  banks ;  but  the  latter  Is  rare,  and 
only  found  wild  In  England.  They  are  not 
grasses  of  agricultural  importance,  though 
useful  species  In  their  natural  localities. 

CD.M-] 

BRACHYPTBKYS.  a  name  indicative 
of  the  short  wing  borne  by  the  fruits  of 
this  genus  of  Malpighiads.  The  species 
are  natives  of  Brazil  and  Guinea,  of  climb- 
ing habit,  with  yellow  flowers  disposed  In 
umbels.  The  calyx  Is  flve-parted,  glandular; 
the  petals  unequal,  longer  than  the  calyx ; 
the  stamens  ten,  with  a  more  or  less  en- 
larged glandular  connective;  the  styles 
three,  dilated  at  the  apex  into  a  rather  large 
f  oliaceous  recurved  or  hook-like  and  com- 
pressed mass.  Fruit  of  tbree  distended 
carpels  (fewer  by  abortion),  having  at  the 
apex  a  short  compressed  wing.  [M.  T.  M.3 

BRACHYSEM A  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  pea-flowered  section  of  the  legumi- 
nous family,  and  chiefly  natives  of  West 
Australia  Seven  species  are  enumerated, 
the  greater  portion  of  them  scandent 
shrubs,  but  some  erect.  The  upper  petal 
or  standard  being  short  compared  with 
the  others,  gives  rise  to  the  generic  name. 
The  pods  are  stalked,  ventrl cose,  and  many- 
seeded.  B.  aphyllum  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
without  leaves,  the  branches  being  singu- 
larly compressed  and  winged,  so  as  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  leaves.  Here  and 
there  on  the  branches  small  brown  stipules 
are  found,  and  from  the  axils  of  these  the 
flowers  grow ;  they  are  single,  large,  of  a 
bright  blood-red  colour,  and  curiously  re- 
versed, the  keel,  or  boat-shaped  petal, 
usually  lowest,  being  uppermost.  Another 
leafless  species,  B.  pungem,  seldom  grows 
more  than  a  foot  high,  has  Innumerable 
spiny  branches,  and  a  dense  mass  of  scarlet 
flowers,  produced  just  above  the  ground,  at 
the  base  of  the  stems.  B.  lanceolatum  is  a 
very  handsome  species,  and  a  great  orna- 
ment to  greenhouses,  flowering  as  it  does 
In  the  winter  or  spring  months.  Its  leaves 
are  generally  opposite,  ovate  or  lanceolate 
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In  form,  with  a  glossy  upper  8urfiu»,  and 
covered  with  silvery  adpressed  pubescence 
nndemeath.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary 
clusters,  large,  and  rich  scarlet.  [A.  A.  B.] 

,  BRAGEfrSORUS.  A  name  proposed  for 
a  fern  which  proves  to  be  Asplenium  sylva- 
tieum.  [T.  MJ 

BRACHY8TELMA.  A  genus  of  South 
African  Aselepiadacece,  containing  several 
species  of  under  shrubs,  with  erect  an- 
nual stems  and  large  perennial  tuberous 
roots.  The  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals ; 
the  corolla  is  campanulate  and  five  parted. 
The  stamlnal  corona  consists  of  five  tri- 
lobed  leaves  atteched  to  the  middle  of  the 
gynostegium,  which  is  Included ;  while  the 
anthers  are  simple  and  without  a  mem- 
brane, and  the  pollen  masses  roundish, 
and  capped  by  a  pellucid  margin,  at  the 
base  of  which  the  two  masses  are  attached 
to  a  slender  corpuscle  by  two  short  pro- 
cesses. The  two  follicles  are  long  and 
slender  with  numerous  comose  seeds. 
The  roots  are  edible,  those  of  some  species 
being  much  esteemed  as  a  preserve  by  the 
Dutch  Inhabitants  of  S.  Africa.     [W.  C] 

BRACKEN  or  BRAKE.  A  common 
English  name  of  Pteris  aquilina. 

BRACTKaS  or  BRACTa  The  leaves 
placed  immediately  below  a  calyx,  if  they 
are  at  all  altered  from  their  usual  form. 

BRAOTE  ATE.    Having  bracts. 

BRACTE0L;B,BRACTE0LES  or  BRACT- 
LETS.  Bracts  of  a  second  order,  usually 
smaller  and  more  changed  than  the  true 
bracts ;  also  any  small  bracts. 

BRADBURIA.  The  name  given  to  a 
Texan  herb  which  belongs  to  the  compo- 
site family.  It  is  an  annual  plant  with 
slender  straight  stems  about  three  feet 
high,  and  altogether  sparingly  covered 
with  hairs,  which  gives  rise  to  the  specific 
name  hiftella.  The  leaves  are  numerous, 
linear,  very  narrow,  and  about  an  inch  long; 
the  flowerheads  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  the  florets  yellow.  The 
genus  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Bradbury, 
who  travelled  In  America  in  1809,  and 
published  some  interesting  notes  on  the 
botany  of  the  Missouri  country.  [A.  A.  BJ 

BRAGANTIA.  A  genus  of  Aristolo- 
chiacecB,  consisting  of  undershmbs  with 
decumbent  wavy  branches,  thick  leaves 
with  prominent  nerves,  a  regular  flower 
with  a  thread-shaped  calyx-tube  adherent 
to  the  ovary,  and  a  bell-shaped  three-cleft 
limb ;  stamens  six  or  nine,  inserted  on  a 
shallow  disc,  surrounding  the  upper  part 
of  the  ovary,  and  adherent  to  the  base  of 
the  four  connate  styles ;  capsule  pod-like, 
quadrangular,  four-celled,  four-valved, 
many-seeded.  These  plants  are  also  re- 
markable for  the  structure  of  their  wood, 
which  differs  considerably  from  the  ordi- 
nary wood  of  Exogens.  They  are  natives 
of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  and  possess 
JtHMSae  degree  the  properties  of  the  Aris- 
B.  tomeatosa  is  very  bitter,  and, 


according  to  Dr.  Horsfleld,  Is  used  medi- 
cinally in  Java.    Major  Drury  in  his  work 
on  the  useful  plants  of  India,  says  that  the 
natives  of  the  western  coasts  of  India  use 
the  leaves  and  roots  of  B.  Wallichii  rubbed 
np  with  lime  juice,  as  a  cure  for  snake 
bites ;  the  whole  plant  mixed  with  oil  in 
the  form  of  an  ointment  is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  inveterate  ulcers.    It  used  to 
be  considered  as  an  antidote  to  poison.    A 
Malabar  proverb  says,  as  soon  as  the  Alpam 
root,  that  Is  the  root  of  this  species,  enters 
the  body,  poison  leaves  it.         [M.  T.  M.] 

BRAHEA.  Certain  fan-leaved  palms. 
Inhabiting  Peru,  the  Andes,  &c,  have  been 
collected  by  Martins  into  a  genus  with  the 
above  name.  They  are  trees  of  moderate 
height,  with  fan-like  leaves  and  spiny 
leafstalks;  flowers  hermaphrodite,  green- 
ish, with  a  calyx  of  three  sepals  over- 
lapping at  the  margins;  six  stamens, 
connate  in  a  sort  of  cup  around  the  base  of 
the  ovary.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BRAHMIN'S  BEADS.  An  Indian  name 
for  the  corrugated  seeds  of  Elceocarpua, 
which  are  used  by  the  Brahmins,  and  also 
made  into  necklaces,  &c. 

BRAINEA.  A  genus  of  polypodiaceous 
ferns,  now  Included  in  the  group  Hemioni- 
iidecB,  In  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
primary  veins  anastomosing  in  an  arcuate 
manner,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  areoles 
next  the  oosta,  while  the  venules,  which  are 
parallel  and  oblique,  are  quite  distinct  to 
their  apices.  It  has  naked  or  non-indu- 
siate  Bori  continuous  along  the  course  of 
the  transverse  curved  veins  which  unite 
to  form  the  costal  areoles,  and  often 
extended  more  or  less  along  the  parallel 
oblique  free  venules,  becoming  at  length 
irregularly  confluent. 

B.  insignia  Is  the  only  species  known. 
This  Is  a  native  of  Hong  Kong,  and  forms 
a  very  handsome  dwarf  tree  fern  with  a 
stem  of  three  to  four  feet  in  height.  The 
fronds  are  three  feet  long  or  more,  pinnate, 
the  pinnsB  sometimes  becoming  piimati- 
fld;  they  are  rigid  and  subcoriaceous  In 
texture,  and  serrated  along  the  margin.  It 
is  a  very  elegant  and  interesting  plant 
The  genus  has  some  points  of  resemblance 
to  Sadleria,  a  genus  of  Lomariece,  but 
differs  in  having  naked  instead  of  Indu- 
siate  sori,  and  In  some  other  particulars. 
We  had  formerly  regarded  it  as  presenting 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Ifenisci^s 
and  the  Lomariece,  through  the  Woodwar- 
diecB,  and  had  placed  It  in  the  former  group 
In  consequence  of  its  short  transverse 
naked  sori :  but  now  that  more  perfect 
specimens  In  the  fresh  state  have  been 
examined,  we  are  quite  ready  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  that  it 
may  be  referred  to  the  Bemionitidece,  the 
sori  not  proving  to  be  short  and  lunate,  but 
continuous  along  the  arcuate  veins.  It  is, 
however,  even  here,  somewhat  anomalous, 
the  fructifications  being  merely  branched 
and  not  truly  reticulated.  '  "We  have  here,' 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes,  *  a  very  remark- 
able, and.  If  I  may  so  say,  a  new  form 
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among  the  Tilices.     In  its   arborescent  i 
candex  it  reminds  one  of  some  of   ttie 
cjattaeaceous  grroup  of  tree  f ems,  though  i 
not  of  one  of  the  loftiest  character ;  in  its 
foliage  it    resembles  several   species   of  . 
Lamaria;   in  its  renation  a  Woodwardia, 
and  in  the  more  fully  developed  fructifica- 
tion an  Acrostidium.'  [T.  M.] 

BRAKES.  A  common  English  name  of 
Pteris  aquilina  and  the  related  species  or 
varieties.    — ,  ROCK.    Allosortu  crispus.      \ 

BRAMBLE.      The   common  name    for 
BiHnL3  fruticosus  and  the  allied  plants.    — ,  I 
DOG.     Ribes  Cyno^xxtL     —,  MOUNTAIN. 
Rubus  Chanuemorua,  the  Cloudberry. 

BRAMIA.  The  title  of  a  section  of  the 
genus  Herpestea  {Scrophulariacea))  charac- 
terised by  having  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  deeply  toifld.  [W.  C] 

BRABTCJ-URSINB.  (Fr.)  Aeanthua mollis; 
also  Heradeum  Sphondylivm. 

BRANDESIA.  A  section  of  the  Ama- 
ranthaceous  genus  Teleianthera,  which 
consists  of  tropical  plants  (chiefly  Ameri- 
can) allied  to  the  globe  amaranth  of  the 
gardens.  Brandesia  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  sections  by  not  having  the  calyx 
distinctly  jointed  to  the  extremely  short 
pedicel,  and  its  segments  being  nearly 
eqoaL  The  flowers  are  each  accompanied 
by  three  bracts,  and  are  In  long-staUced 
globular  or  ovoid  heads ;  the  stamens  are 
united  into  a  tube  by  the  adherence  of  the 
filaments.  B.  porrigens  has  the  heads  of 
flowers  deep  purple,  resembling  those  of 
Sanguisorba  ojjlcinalis,  but  dry  lllce  those 
of  the  *  everlasting'  flowers.       [J.  T.  S.] 

BRANDT  BOTTLEa  A  local  English 
name  for  the  flowers  of  Nuphar  lutecu 

BRANK.    Faifopyrum  eseuJenUmi. 

BRASAVOLA.  In  the  tropics  of  Ame- 
rica, and  In  no  other  part  of  the  world, 
occur  many  species  of  orchids  with  slender 
fleshy  stems,  solitary  succulent  usually 
pngioniform  leaves,  and  large  greenish 
flowers,  with  narrow  acuminate  or  long- 
tailed  petals,  and  a  similar  entire  some- 
times very  broad  Up.  They  have  also  a 
column  with  a  pair  of  great  falcate  ears  on 
each  side  of  the  front,  and  eight  pollen 
masses.  To  these  the  name  of  Brtuavola 
has  been  given.  A  few  species  have  been 
added,  in  which  the  appendages  or  ears  of 
the  column  are  small  and  toothed.  The 
most  remarkable  are  B.  gUmca,  with  glau- 
cous flat  fleshy  leaves,  and  very  large 
flowers,  from  Mexico;  and  B.  Digbyana, 
which  differs  in  little,  except  having  the 
margin  of  the  lip  broken  up  into  longhair- 
like  fringes. 

BRASSICACE^.  The  Cabbage  family,  a 
natural  order  of  Thalaml  floral  Kiogens,  to 
which  the  name  of  CBUCiFBiLfi  (which  see) 
is  usually  given. 

BRAS3IA.  An  extensive  genus  of  tropi- 
cal American  orchids,  very  nearly  related 
to  Oneidium,  from  which  they  are  easily 
known  In  most  cases  by  the  lateral  sepals 


t)eing  very  much  longer  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower.  Smce,  however,  this 
is  also  the  case  In  Oneidium  phymatochilwm 
and  some  others,  the  distinction  falls,  and 
botanists  are  obliged  to  combine  with  long 
tail-like  sepals,  a  short  earless  column, 
and  a  pair  of  vertical  plates  on  the  lip.  In 
attempting  to  define  what  a  Brtissia  is. 
Lindley  enumerates  seventeen  species  and 
many  varieties,  all  pseudobulbous  and 
bearing  flowers  more  or  less  yellow.  In 
simple  racemes.  They  are  chiefly  hand- 
some enough  to  deserve  the  gardener's 
care. 

BRA8SICA.  A  remarkable  group  of 
plants,  of  the  order  CrudfercB.  As  consti- 
tuted by  Bentham,  and  characterised  by 
its  conduplicate  cotyledons,  and  Its  slli- 
quose  beaked  pods,  this  genus  is  made  to 
include  the  mustards  (Si'napis),  an  allocar 
tlon  to  which  we  incline,  both  from  ex- 
periment and  observation.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, confine  our  remarks  to  the  genus  as 
constituted  by  Linnaaus,  of  which  the 
following  are  species:— B.  oicrocea.  Wild 
Cabbage;  B.  campettritt  Wild  Navew,  In- 
cluding JB.  Rapa^  the  Turnip;  B.  Napus, 
Rape  or  Coleseed.  Of  these,  the  first  is  in 
all  probability  the  Initiative.  It  occurs 
wild  on  rocks  and  cliffs  by  the  sea  shore  ; 
and  we  have  now  in  cultivation  some 
curious  examples,  derived  from  seed 
gathered  from  the  rocky  coast  of  Llan- 
dudno, North  Wales,  which  already  give 
indications  of  sports  In  several  directions. 
Some  have  the  short  petioles  and  the  close 
hearting  condition  of  cabbages,  of  which 
form  we  have  both  green  and  red  varieties, 
the  tendency  being  much  increased  by  re- 
peated transplantation.  Others,  with  longer 
petioles  and  lyrate  leaves,  seem  to  take  on 
that  looser  method  of  growth  which  con- 
stitutes the  '  Greens '  and  Kale  of  the 
garden ;  whilst  some  present  tliat  peculiar 
glaucous  hue  which  belongs  more  particu- 
larly to  rape.  We  should  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  if  experiment  should  ulti- 
mately establish  the  position  that  the  B. 
oleracea  is  the  only  true  species  of  the 
three  above  enumerated,  and  that  the  B. 
campestris  and  B.  Napua  are  but  agrarian 
forms  derived  from  the  cultivated  varieties 
of  this.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by 
the  fact  that  nowhere  are  the  two  latter 
truly  wild,  but  both  track  cultivation 
throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
The  protean  forms  induced  from  the  B. 
oleracea  are  well  known,  such  as  many 
varieties— which  are  yearly  Increasing— of 
CSabbage,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Kale,  and 
Kohl-rabl;  whilst  the  no  less  numerous 
varieties  of  the  common  Turnip  are  all  re- 
ferred to  B.  eampestria,  with  which,  in- 
deed, Bentham  classes  B.  Napua. 

As  regards  the  Swedish  Turnip,  we  are 
In  the  position  to  state  that  the  seeding  of 
rape  and  common  turnips  in  mixed  rows 
has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  small 
percentage  of  malformed  Swedes,  which, 
however,  Improved  very  much  by  careful 
cultivation;  and  our  fleld  observations 
have  enabled  us  to  detect  In  degenerate 
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oated  In  Belgrium,  and  has  been  cultivated 
I  aroand  Brussels  from  time  immemorial ; 
although  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty 
years  that  it  has  become  generally  known 
in  this  country.  It  is  very  hardy,  and 
forms  a  head  somewhat  like  a  savoy,  of 
which  it  Is  considered  to  be  a  sub-variety, 
differing  in  the  remarkable  manner  in 
▼hich  it  produces-at  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
along  the  whole  length  of  its  stem,  a  num- 
ber of  small  sprouts,  resembling  miniature 
cabbages,  of  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter. 
These  are  peculiarly  well-flavoured,  and,  as 
a  irinter  vegetable,  are  more  highly  es- 
teemed than  any  other  kind  of  cabbage  in 
coltiration. 

The  Cauliflower,  B.  olercuxa  botrytia  cavr 
lifiara,  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  its  origin 
Is  unknown,  although  it  has  been  usually 
ascribed  to  Italy.  It  Is  mentioned  by  Qe- 
nurde,  and  must  therefore  have  been  in 
this  country  previous  to  1597.  It  differs  In 
a  remarkable  manner  from  all  the  other 
varieties  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  whose  leaves 
and  stalks  are  alone  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. Instead  of  these  being  taken,  the 
flower-buds  and  fleshy  flower-stalks  form 
themselves  in  a  close  firm  cluster  or  head, 
varying  from  four  to  eight  inches  or  more 
In  diameter,  and  become  one  of  the  greatest 
of  vegetable  delicacies.  It  is  not  valued  so 
much  for  its  large  size,  as  for  its  flue 
creamy  white  colour,  its  compactness,  and 
regular  form,  without  being  warty,  which 
f»tnres  constitute  the  properties  of  a  fine 
Cauliflower.  The  uses  of  Cauliflower  are 
well  known.  When  dressed  it  Is  served  up  at 
table,  either  plain  boiled,  or  with  white 
sauce.  It  forms  an  excellent  addition  to 
vegetable  soups,  and  is  often  used  for 
pickling.  It  may  also  be  preserved  for  a 
considerable  time,  when  pickled  like  saur 
kraut. 

Tlie  Broccoli,  B.  oleracea  hatryUs  axparor 
Ooid^,  is  similar  In  form  and  appearance 
to  the  cauliflower,  from  which  it  Is  sup- 
Posed  to  have  originated.  It  was  flrst 
brought  into  notice  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  Two  kinds,  the  white 
and  purple,  are  mentioned  by  Miller  (1724) 
as  coming  from  Italy,  and  from  these  have 
arisen  all  the  varieties  that  are  now  In  cul- 
tivation. Broccoli  la  more  robust  and  far 
{pore  hardy  than  cauliflower,  for  which  It 
wcomes  a  valuable  substitute  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  when  the  latter 
cannot  be  obtained.  The  heads  vary  In 
colour,  from  a  brownish  purple  to  a  pure 
cnamy  white,  in  which  state  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  cauli- 
nowera.  They  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, but  are  not  so  delicate  in  flavour. 

rne  Turnip,  B.  Rapa  depressa,  is  a  hardy 
mennial,  and,  in  its  wild  state,  is  found  In 
^  nelds  in  various  parts  of  England, 
ine  change  it  has  undergone  by  cultiva- 
ni)n  Is  no  less  remarkable  than  that  of  the 

S?*  **v '  ^^^  *^  '^*8  Instance  It  Is  the 
root  which  has  been  transformed  from  a 
jwmparatively  hard  woody  substance  into 
we  large  fleshy  bulb,  which  constitutes 
one  of  our  most  nutritious  vegetables, 
iue  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  well 


I  acquainted  with  the  Turnip ;  and,  in  the 
flfteenth  century,  we  find  it  had  become 
known  to  the  Flemings,  and  formed  one  of 
their  principal  crops.  The  flrst  Turnips 
tbat  were  introduced  Into  this  country  are 
believed  to  have  come  from  Holland  in 
1&50;  and,  among  all  the  varieties  now 
cultivated  for  culinary  purposes,  the  Early 
Dutch  continues  to  be  generally  esteemed. 
The  Turnip  forms  an  Ingredient  In  broths, 
soups,  and  stews;  It  Is  likewise  cut  Into 
various  figures  for  garnishing.  In  spring, 
when  the  plant  Is  pushing  up  for  flower, 
the  points  of  the  shoots  are  dressed  as 
greens,  and  are  acknowledged  to  be  valu- 
able as  an  antiscorbutic. 

Rape,  B.  Napua,  Is  a  hardy  biennial,  In- 
digenous to  Britain.  It  Js  chiefly  grown 
for  cutting  when  quite  young,  and  mixing 
with  mustard,  as  a  small  salad.  It  is 
also  sometimes  cultivated  in  cottage  gar^ 
dens,  for  spring  greens— the  tops  being 
cut  flrst,  and  afterwards  the  side  shoots. 
The  Teitow  Turnip,  or  '  Navet  de  Berlin 
petit '  of  the  French  (B.  Napua  var.\  is  very 
different  from  any  of  our  cultivated  varie- 
ties of  Turnip,  its  root  being  long  and 
spindle-shaped,  somewhat  resembling  a 
carrot.  Its  culture  In  this  country  dates 
from  1790 ;  but  It  was  well  known  In  1671, 
and  is  noticed  by  Caspar  Bauhin  In  his 
Pinax.  It  is  much  more  delicate  in  flavour 
than  our  Common  Turnip.  In  France  and 
Germany  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  and 
few  great  dinners  are  served  up  without  It 
in  one  shape  or  other.  It  enriches  all 
soups  by  the  peculiar  flavour  contained  In 
the  outer  rind,  which  is  thin,  and  must  not 
be  cut  away,  but  scraped.  Stewed  in  gravy. 
It  forms  a  most  excellent  dish,  and,  being 
white.  Is  very  ornamental  when  mixed 
and  served  with  carrots.  [W.  B.  B.] 

BRAYAISIA.  The  OnychafiarUhua  Cur 
miitgU  of  Nees  von  Esenbeck.        [B.  8.] 

BRAVOA.  A  genus  of  Amaryllids, 
containing  a  single  species,  B.  geminiflora, 
native  of  Mexico.  This  is  a  bulbous  or 
rather  a  tuberous  plant,  with  a  tuft  of 
radical  linear  keeled  leaves,  and  an  erect 
flower-stem,  a  foot  or  more  in  height, 
supporting  a  raceme  of  nodding  flowers, 
which  grow  in  pairs,  and  are  of  a  rich 
orange-red  outside  and  yellowish  within. 
The  tuber  is  somewhat  elongated,  tuni- 
cated,  sending  down  several  thick  fleshy  • 
roots.  The  perianth,  which  Is  rather  over 
an  inch  long,  consists  of  a  funnel-shaped 
curved  tube  widening  at  the  throat,  and 
having  a  very  short  six-cleft  somewhat 
spreading  limb.  There  are  six  stamens, 
and  an  Inferior  three-celled  ovary,  with  a 
long  eiserted  filiform  style  terminated  by 
a  dilated  stigma.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
plant.  [T.  M.] 

BRAYERA.  A  genus  of  Bosaceas  named 
after  a  Freitch  physician.  Dr.  Brayer,  who 
observed  the  valuable  medicinal  proper^ 
ties  of  the  only  species  of  this  genus,  and 
sent  a  specimen  of  the  plant  to  Kunth. 
The  plant  is  known  by  its  top-shaped  calyx, 
the  limb   of  which  is  divided  into   ten 
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style  which  is  divided  nearly  half  its 
length,  and  has  a  capitate  stigma  on  each 
division-  The  capsule  is  two-celled  and  con- 
tains four  seeds.  [W.  C] 

BREXIA.  A  genus  of  small  trees  belong- 
ing to  Brexiaceai,  an  order  whose  affinities 
are  doubtful.  They  are  natives  of  Ma- 
dagascar, and  have  alternate  petiolate 
leathery  leaves,  entire  or  furnished  with 
spiny  teeth.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary 
umbels,  of  leathery  texture  and  greenish 
hue;  calyx  with  five  short  segments; 
petals  also  five;  stamens  five,  arising 
from  a  toothed  disk  surrounding  the  base 
of  the  ovary,  and  adnate  with  it ;  ovary 
five-celled.  Fruit  drupaceous,  flve-rlbbed, 
slightly  papillose,  about  the  size  of  an 
orange ;  seeds  numerous.  In  cultivation 
they  are  handsome  hothouse  plants,  usually 
called  Theophraatas.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BREXIAOB^.  The  genera  Brexia,  Tx- 
erba,  Argophyllum,  and  Bouaacea,  each  con- 
sisting of  only  one  or  two  species,  have 
been  proposed  as  a  small  family  allied  to 
Saxifragacece.  They  are,  however,  not  all 
very  closely  connected  with  each  other, 
and  neither  form  a  natural  group  nor  are 
they  united  by  any  well-marked  common 
cliaracter.  It  is  probable  that  when  the 
very  varied  forms  now  provisionally 
grouped  round  the  SaxifragacecB  shall  have 
been  thoroughly  revised,  the  Brexiacem 
will  be  broken  up,  and  the  genera  distri- 
buted into  new  combinations  better  de- 
fined than  the  present  group. 

BRIDGESTA.  A  genus  of  the  soapwort 
family  (SapindacecB)  indigenous  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Coquirabo  In  Chili.  The  cut- 
leaved  B.  inciaifolia  Is  the  only  known 
species,  and  is  a  shrub  three  to  fl^ve  feet 
high  with  alternate  stalked  simple  lobed 
leaves,  and  with  the  flower-stalks  axil- 
lary and  single,  some  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  small,  bearing  stamens  only,  others 
with  both  stamens  and  pistil.  The  fruit 
is  a  three  celled  bladdery  capsule,  each  of 
the  cells  prolonged  Into  a  wing  on  the 
back,  and  containing  a  single  seed.  The 
genus  may  be  distinguished  from  any  in 
the  family  by  its  leaves  alone.  It  bears  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bridges,  a  most  extensive 
collector  of  Chilian  plants.  The  same  name 
has  been  also  given  to  a  group  of  Phyto 
lacrads,  now  included  In  Erdlla ;  and  to  a 
group  of  composites,  now  Included  In 
Polyachyrus.  [A.  A.  B,] 

BRIER,  or  BRIER  ROSE.  The  com- 
mon larger-growing  British  species  of 
Rose,  especially  the  Dog  Rose,  Rosa  ca- 
nlna;  sometimes  written  Briar.  — , 
SWEET.    The  Eglantine,  Bosa  rubiginoaa. 

BRIGALOW.    Acacia  excelsa. 

BRIGNOLES.  The  dried  fruits  known 
as  Provence  prunes  or  French  plums. 

BRILLANTAISIA.  A  genus  of  Acartr 
thcuxw,  containing  one  or  two  species, 
natives  of  Guinea.  They  are  erect  branch- 
ing herbs  with  ovate-cordate  leaves  on 
long  iietloles,  and  large  purple  flowers  In 


r  terminal  panicles,  with  small  linear  bracts. 

I  The   calyx   is   flve-parted,   with   unequal 

1  linear  segments,  the  upper  being  the 
longer.      The   ringent   corolla    has    the 

I  upper  Up  falcate  and  overarching  with  a 
trifld  apex,  and  the  inferior  large,  spread- 
ing, and  shortly  trifld.  There  are  two 
fertile  stamens  Inserted  at  the  top  of  the 
tube,  and  having  lon^  linear  bilocular 
anthers ;  the  two  barren  stamens  are  re- 
presented by  short  fllaments.  The  ovary 
Is  oblong,  hairy,  and  surrounded  by  a  disc, 
and  bears  a  style  of  the  same  length  as  the 
corolla,  terminated  by  an  unequally  bifid 
stigma.  The  capsular  fruit  is  straight, 
narrow,  tetragonous,  and  two-celled,  with 
six  to  eight  seeds  in  each  cell.       [W.  C.j 

BRIMSTONE,  VEGETABLE.  The  In- 
flammable  spores  of  Lycopodium  clavatum 
and  Selago,  employed  on  the  continent  in 
the  manufacture  of  fireworks. 

BRINJAL.  The  fruit  of  the  egg-plant, 
Bolanum  MeUmgena.  Mr.  Bentham  writes 
It  BrlngalL 


BRINVILLIERS. 
titelmia. 


(Fr.)     apigelia   Aur 


BRISTLEWORTS.  A  name  applied  by 
Llndley  to  the  Desvavxiacea. 

BRISTLY.  Covered  with  stiff  sharp 
hairs,  or  bristles. 

BRITTLEWORTa  A  name  given  by 
Llndley  to  the  BiatomacecB. 

BRIZA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  FetitucecB,  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  Inflorescence  being  In 
panicles,  the  spikelets  of  which  contain 
from  five  to  twelve  Imbricated  flowers ;  and 
In  the  two  glumes  being  nearly  equal,  and 
like  the  pales  membranous,  with  scarlous 
margins.  The  Quaking  Grasses  are  all 
handsome  plants,  so  much  so,  that  B. 
maadma  and  B.  minor  are  frequently  culti- 
vated In  gardens  as  ornamental  annuals. 
Steudel  describes  thirty  species,  which  are 
mostly  natives  of  South  America :  Brazil, 
Chili,  and  Peru,  being  the  principal  coun- 
tries which  produce  them.  Two  are  British 
plants,  £.  media  and  B.  minor:  the  former  a 
very  common  species,  on  light  limestone 
soils,  &c.,  the  latter  confined  to  a  few 
localities  In  England.  They  are  not  of 
agricultural  importance,  though  B.  media 
Is  a  prevailing  grass  on  some  good  perma- 
nent pastures.  [D.  M.] 

BRIZOPYRFM.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Festucece.  Eleven 
species  are  described,  which  are  mostly 
natives  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  One 
Is,  however, from  Nootka  Sound,  J?,  boreale, 
and  another  curious  species  found  by 
Drummond  in  Australia,  B.  scirpoides,  has 
leafless  culms  rising  to  the  height  of 
four  feet.  [D.  M.] 

BROAD  SEED.  The  common  name  for 
Ulospermum. 

BROCCOLL  A  cultivated  variety  of 
the  Cabbage,  Brcuaica  oleracea.  In  which  the 
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young  inflorescence  Is  condensed  into  a 
depressed  fleshy  edible  head. 

BRODIiBA.  A  small  genus  of  LiHacea, 
consisting  of  bulbous  plants  from  Western 
North  America,  with  linear  leares  and 
naked  scAiies  terminated  by  an  umbel  of 
rather  large  blue  flowers.  The  base  of  the 
umbel  is  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
smali  scarious  bracts ;  perianth  funnel 
8hM)ecl>  six-cleft ;  stamens  thre^,  attached 
to  the  perianth,  alternating  with  three 
scales  (abortire  stamens).  The  orary  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fleshy  three-lobed  hypogynoua 
disk.  The  bulbs  are  smallt  enveloped  in  a 
dark  rough  coat.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BROKEN,  when  applied  to  a  whoil, 
signifies  that  the  parts  thereof  are  not  all 
on  the  same  plane.  In  fact,  they  form  a 
part  of  an  extremely  short  spiral,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  calyx  of  any  species  of 
Hyperieum. 

BROME,  FAL8B.  A  common  name  for 
BrachypodLum. 

BROMELIACE^  (Bromeliof,  TUlandeia, 
BromeliadSt  Br(ynieltcorU,  the  Pine-Apple  fo. 
mily).  A  natural  order  of  epigynoua  mono- 
cotyledons Included  in  Lindley's  narcissal 
alliance.   Short-stemmed  plants  with  rigid 
channelled  often  scurfy  and  spiny  leaves, 
and  showy  flowers.  Outer  perianth  (calyx) 
three-parted,  persistent ;  inner  (corolla)  of 
three  withering  petals;  stamens  six,  in- 
serted in  the  tube  of  the  perianth  ;  anthers 
opening  on  the  side  next  the  pistil ;  style 
single.  Fruit  either  a  dry  capsule  or  succu- 
lent, three-ceiled,  many-seeded;    embryo 
very  small,  at  the  base  of  mealy  albumen. 
Natives  of   the  American  continent  and 
Islands,  whence  they  have  been  distributed 
to  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.    AnaitoMa 
sativa,  the  Pine-apple  or  Ananas,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  plants  of  the  order. 
Its  fruit  is  composed  of  the  pistils  and 
bracts  of  several  flowers  united  into  a 
succulent  mass  and  crowned  by  a  series  of 
green  leaves.     It  is  par  excellence  the  fruit 
of  the  Eastern  islands.    The  flbres  of  the 
plant  are  used  in  manufacture.     Bromelia 
Pinguin  is  a  remedy  for  worms  in  the 
West  Indies.     Some  of    the   Bromellads 
grow  attached  to  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  are  called  Air-plants.    One  of  these  is 
IHllandaia  uaneoidee,    the   Tree-beard    of 
South  America,  which  consists  of  a  mass 
of  black  fibres.    These  are  employed  for 
stuffing   cushions,   under    the   name    of 
8i>anlsh  Moss,  Black  Moss,  or  Long  Moss. 
There  are  twenty-eight  known  genera  and 
176  species.  Illustrative  genera :  Ananassa^ 
Bromelia,  ^chmea^  BiWergia,   Tillatidsiat 
Bonapartea.  [J.  H.  B.] 

BROMELIA.     The  natural  order  Brome- 
liacea  takes  its  name  from   this  genus, 
which  consists  of  plants  with  short  stems, 
and  densely-packed  rigid  leaves,  generally  I 
lance-3haped,   with    spiny   margins,    and 
channelled  on  the  upper  surface.  The  calyx  ' 
is  three-parted,  much    shorter  than  the 
corolla,  which  consists   of  three   petals,  i 
convolute,  erect  or  spreading  at  the  top.  I 


The  stigmas  are  three  — short,  fleshy,  and 
erect.  The  fruit  is  succulent.  The  fruit 
of  B.  Pinguin  yields  in  the  West  Indies  a 
cooling  juice,  much  used  in  fevers,  eta 
Many  of  them  supply  valuable  fibre  for  tex- 
tile purposes,  and  which  might  also  be 
employed  In  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
Several  species  are  cultivated  in  stoves  for 
their  ornamental  flowers.  [K.  T.  M.] 

BROMHBADIA  patuttria.  In  the  Malay 
Archipelago  there  grows  in  bogs  the  or- 
chidaceous plant  to  which  this  name  has 
been  given.  It  has  the  habit  of  such  New 
World  species  as  Epidendrtim  elongatwn, 
the  stems  being  erect,  and  clothed  with 
leathery  distichous  leaves.  The  flowers, 
which  are  large  and  white,  with  a  purple 
and  yellow  lip,  are  placed  close  together  on 
a  stiff  xigzag  racfais,  which  is  in  some  cases 
branched.  The  lip,  which  is  cncollate,  and 
firmly  fixed  so  as  to  be  parallel  with  the 
column,  has  the  unusual  diaracter  of  bear- 
ing a  lung  woolly  ridge  in  the  middle. 
Mr.  Finlayson  first  detected  it  near  Singa- 
pore. 

BROMUS.  A  genus  of  grrasses,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Festuceai,  distinguished  chiefiy 
by  the  Inflorescence  being  in  lax  pani- 
cles, very  rarely  crowded ;  gltmies  unequal, 
containing  from  three  to  many  fiowers, 
the  spikelets  lanceolate  and  compressed ; 
ovules  two,  the  lower  with  a  long  awn  at- 
tached nearly  at  the  tip ;  styles  below  the 
top  of  the  fruit.  Steudel  describes  141 
species  in  his  Synopsis.  They  have  a  very 
extensive  geographical  range.  The  greater 
number  are,  however,  natives  of  temperate 
climates,  and  those  that  approach  tropical 
limits  generally  grow  at  considerable  ele- 
vations on  mountains.  About  eight  species 
are  natives  of  Britain,  along  with  some 
which  have  been  introduced,  and  are  now 
enumerated  in  British  fioras.  They  are 
not  considered  first-class  agricultural  gras- 
ses, though  the  Soft  Brome  Grass,  B.  moUit, 
constitutes  a  large  portion  frequently  of 
good  meadows,  but  being  of  annual  dura- 
tion only,  it  is  not  so  common  on  good 
permanent  pastures.  B.  erectua  is  a  strong 
growing  perennial  species,  which  is  rather 
abundant  in  some  districts,  and  scarce  in  ' 
others.  The  Tall  Brome  Grass,  B.  aeper,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  grasses,  al- 
though a  coarse  kind,  of  little  agricultural 
Importance.  [D.  MJ 

BRONGNIARTIA.  A  genus  of  the  pea- 
flowered  tribe  of  the  leguminous  family, 
numbering  eight  species,  all  of  them  na- 
tives of  Mexico  or  Texas.  They  are  shrubs, 
with  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and  many 
pain  of  ovate  or  elliptical  leaflets,  which 
are  generally  about  half-an-inch  in  length. 
The  fiower-stalks  are  twin,  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves,  and  the  fiowers  fleah- 
coloured,  or  violet,  the  keeled  petal  yellow. 
The  pods  are  stalked,  thin,  and  in  form  like 
the  blade  of  a  table  knife,  but  pointed,  and 
contain  six  to  eight  seeds.  None  of  the 
species  are  in  cultivation.  The  genus  is 
named  in  honour  of  Adolphe  Brongniart, 
a  famous  French  botanist.         [A.  A.  B.] 
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BRONTBSI&  A  name  given  to  express 
the  injury  done  to  plants  by  lightning, 
nils  is  g^eneraily  clear  enough  from  the 
outward  effects,  the  branches  being  broken, 
ud  the  trunk  shivered.  The  injury,  how- 
CTer,  may  be  more  insidious,  and,  though 
no  external  damage  may  appear,  or  none 
which  immediately  excites  attention,  the 
connection  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
trunk  may  be  dissolved  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, by  the  sudden  generation  of  gas, 
or  the  expansion  of  the  sap,  from  the 
Intense  heat  of  the  lightning.  The  whole 
vegetative  power  of  a  tree  may  also  be  at 
once  arrested.  But  many  of  the  cases  of 
sudden  death  which  are  commonly  attri- 
buted to  lightning  are  the  results  of  the 
spawn  of  some  fungus  attacking  the  roots, 
vegetation  being  kept  up  by  a  slight  thread 
of  sound  tissue,  as  in  the  condition  called 
gumming ;  and  when  this  at  last  gives 
waj-,  the  plant  at  once  perishes.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BROOK-BEAN.    MmyafOhea  trifoliata. 
BROOKLIME.    Veronica  Beceabunga. 


The  common  name  for 


BROOKWEED. 
Samolus. 

BROOM.  Cyti8u»t  or  SaratKamntM  $eo- 
parius;  also  applied  to  Lygeum  Spartum. 
— ,  AFRICAN.  A  common  name  for  Aspor 
tathtu.  — ,  DYER'S.  Genista  tinetoria. 
~t  RUSH.  A  common  name  for  Vimir 
naria;  also  applied  to  Sparttum  jvnceum. 
— ,  SPANISH.    Spartium  junceum. 

BROOM  CORN.  Sorghum  vulgare,  the 
branched  panicles  of  which  are  made  into 
carpet  brooms  and  clothes-brushes.  Also 
Sorghum  saccharatum. 

BROOM  RAPE.  The  common  name  for 
Orobanehe.  — ,  NAKED.  An  American 
name  for  AphyUoJi. 

BROOMEIA.  A  most  remarkable  genus 
of  puflballs,  which  has  at  present  occurred 
only  In  South  Africa.  The  inner  sac,  or  peri- 
dium,  is  precisely  like  that  of  Geaeter,  but 
completely  exposed,  the  outer  sac  being 
represented  by  a  thick  corky  stratum,  in 
which  a  multitude  of  individuals  are  half 
sunk,  like  jewels  in  a  matrix.  Some  ap- 
proach to  it  is  made  by  a  fine  compound 
species  of  starry  pufFball,  found  in  Ceylon 
and  Cuba,  though  in  that  case  the  inner 
perldium  is  not  at  all  exposed.    [M.  J.  B.] 

BROSIMUM.  A  genus  of  the  order  of 
artocarpads  (.Artocarpacea),  containing 
six  or  seven  species,  natives  of  tropical 
South  America.  They  are  large  trees, 
abounding  in  milky  juice,  and  having  en- 
tire leaves.  Their  male  and  female  flowers 
are  generally  congregated  into  a  globular 
head,  but  are  sometimes  borne  on  separate 
trees :  they  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla, 
the  males  consisting  of  single  stamens, 
separated  from  each  other  by  shield-like 
scales,  and  the  females  of  a  solitary  style, 
terminating  in  two  stigmas.  The  fruit  is  a 
small  one-seeded  berry. 

B.  Alieastrum,  the  Bread-nut  tree  of 
Jamaica,   has  a  tall  straight  trmik,  and 


smooth  shining  deep-green  elliptical 
lance-shaped  leaves.  Its  pale-yellow  heads 
of  flowers  are  succeeded  by  round  yellow 
fruits,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  con- 
taining a  single  seed,  called  Bread-aut  in 
Jamaica.  These  so-called  nuts  are  eatable, 
and  are  said  to  form  an  agreeable  and 
nourishing  article  of  food :  when  boiled  or 
roasted,  they  taste  like  hazel-nuts.  The 
young  branches  and  shoots,  also,  are  an 
excellent  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle; 
and  the  wood,  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  mahogany,  is  used  by  West  In- 
dian cabinet-makers. 

B.  Aubletiif  a  native  of  British  Guiana 
and  Trinidad,  also  forms  a  large  tree,  often 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  and  two  or 
three  feet  thick.  The  leaves  are  of  an 
oblong  form,  with  their  top  end  broader 
than  the  bottom;  and  they  are  covered 
with  a  whitish  down  on  the  under  surface. 
The  heart  wood  of  this  tree  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  being  of  a  rich  brown  colour, 
and  mottled  with  irregularly-shaped  dark 
spots,  on  which  account  It  is  called  Letter- 
wood,  Snake-wood,  or  Leopard-wood.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  is  only  procurable 
in  narrow  pieces,  and  is  therefore  chiefly 
used  for  veneering  small  articles  of  furni- 
ture, and  for  making  walking-sticks, 
which,  however,  are  very  liable  to  split. 

B.  Galactodendron,  which  is  the  Cow- 
tree  of  South  America,  yields  a  milk  of  as 
good  quality  as  that  from  the  cow.  It 
forms  large  forests  on  the  mountains  near 
the  town  of  Cariaco,  and  elsewhere  along 
the  sea-coast  of  Yenezuela— growing  to 
upwards  of  100  feet  high,  with  a  smooth 
trunk  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
without  branches  for  the  flrst  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  of  its  height.  The  leaves  are 
of  a  leathery  texture,  strongly  veined, 
and  of  a  deep  shining  green  colour.  They 
arc  a2>out  a  foot  long,  and  three  or  four 
Inches  broad,  of  a  somewhat  elliptical 
form,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point.  In 
South  America  the  Cow  tree  is  called 
Palo  de  Vaca,  or  Arbol  de  Leche.  Its 
milk,  which  is  obtained  by  making  inci- 
sions in  the  trunk,  so  closely  resembles 
the  milk  of  the  cow,  both  in  appearance 
and  quality,  that  it  is  commonly  used  as 
an  article  of  food  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  places  where  the  tree  is  abundant. 
Unlike  many  other  vegetable  milks.  It  is 
perfectly  wholesome,  and  very  nourishing, 
possessing  an  agreeable  taste,  like  that  of 
sweet  cream,  and  a  pleasant  balsamic 
odour ;  its  only  unpleasant  quality  being  a 
slight  amount  of  stickiness.  The  chemical 
analysis  of  this  milk  has  shown  it  to  pos- 
sess a  composition  closely  resembling  some 
animal  substances ;  and,  like  animal  milk, 
it  quickly  forms  a  yellow  cheesy  scum 
upon  its  surface,  and,  after  a  few  days' 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  turns  sour  and 
putrifles.  It  contains  upwards  of  thirty 
per  cent,  of  a  resinous  substance,  called 
galactinhy  chemists.  [A.  S.] 

BROSS^A.  An  Imperfectly  known 
genus  of  VacctniaceeB,  comprising  a  West 
Indian  shrub,  bearing  solitary  axillary  or  a 
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the  system  of  that  great  botanist.  The 
plants  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  tropical 
America,  usually  of  erect  habit,  smooth, 
cr  bairy  and  viscid  ;  the  leaves  alternate, 
stalked,  ovate  in  outline;  the  flowers 
Tiolet  or  blue,  more  rarely  white.  Their 
bandsome  flowers  and  easy  cultivation 
render  them  favourite  objects  of  culture. 
B.  eUUa,  an  upright-growing  species,  and 
B.  demissoy  of  more  spreading  habit,  have 
been  long  In  cultivation ;  the  latter  is  a 
natiTc  of  Panama,  and  has  the  leaves 
obiong-ovate,  oblique  at  the  base,  the 
branches  and  flower-stalks  downy,  the 
corolla  pure  pale  blue,  tending  to  purple  or 
red :  sometimes  all  three  colours  are  as- 
sociated on  the  same  plant.  [6.  D.] 

BROWNEA-     A  genus  of  gmall  ever- 
green trees  belonging  to  the  Leguminosce 
and  to  that  section  having  regular  corol- 
las.   The  species  are  peculiar  to  Vene- 
zuela, New  Grenada,  and  some  portions  of 
central  America,  one  of  them  being  also 
found  in  Trinidad.    The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, equally  pinnate,  and  from  one  to  one 
and  a-balf  foot  long,  with  from  four  to 
twelve  pairs  of  entire  leaflets.  The  flowers 
are  rose-coloured  or  crimson,  and  disposed 
in  dense  terminal  or  axillary  sessile  heads. 
The  pods  are  compressed  cimiter-shaped, 
often  covered  with  rusty  pubescence,  and 
contain  many  seeds.    It  would  be  difficult 
to  point  out  a  more  beautiful  genus  of 
stove-plants  than  this,  and  few  tropical 
plant-houses  of  any  pretensions  are  with- 
out some  of  them.    B.  grandiceps  has  long 
pinnate  leaves  with  about  twelve  pairs  of 
leaflets  and  axlllaryor  terminal  flower-heads 
eight  inches  in  diameter;  the  flowers  are 
pink,  very  numerous,  and  arranged  in  tiers 
as  It  were  round  a  conical  axis,  the  outer 
ones   expanding  first,    followed  by  the 
others  until  all  are  open,  when  the  flower- 
bead  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  Rhododendron. 
The  leaves  droop  during  the  day  so  as 
almost  to  hide  the  flowers  from  view ;  but 
they  have  been  seen  to  rise  up  in  the 
evening  and  remain  erect  all  the  night; 
the  flowers  are  thus  exposed  to  the  falling 
flew,  but  the  leaves  drooping  again  during 
the  day,  protect  the  flowers   from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.    This  species  is  a  native 
of  Venezuela,  where  it  is  called  Rosa  del 
Monte  or  Palo  de  Cruz,  and  was  introduced 
w  England  in  1828.    Altogether  there  are 
wx  species  In  cultivation,  some  of  them 
^ith  bright  scarlet  flowers,  as  in  B.  coo 
exnea,  which  was  the  flrst  known  in  our 
gardens.    The  genus  is  named  in  honour 
ot  Patrick  Brown,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Jamaica.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BROWNIAN  MOTION.  A  phenomenon 
sometimes  called  molecular  motion,  which 
occurs  in  minute  particles,  both  of  vege- 
^hle  and  mineral  origin,  consisting  in  a 
rapid  whirling  motion,  the  nature  of 
'^hich  is  obscure,  but  is  certainly  indepen- 
lent  of  evaporation  or  other  appreciable 
external  causes  which  produce  motion  in 
minute  bodies.  It  may  be  seen  admirably 
m  a  weak  solution  of  gamboge,  with  a 


power  of  250  linear.  It  is  frequently 
observed  in  the  minute  anatomy  of  vege- 
tables, especially  when  the  tissues  are 
diseased.  [M.J.  B.] 

BROWNLOWIA.  A  genus  of  the  lime- 
tree  family.  B.  elata,  a  native  of  Chittagong 
in  Burmah,  is  the  only  known  species,  and 
attains  a  great  size,  full  grown  trees  being 
about  flfteen  feet  in  circumference  at  four 
feet  from  the  ground ;  the  branches  are 
numerous  and  spreading,  forming  a  large 
ovate  ishady  head,  and  the  leaves,  like  those 
of  the  lime-tree  in  form,  are  entire,  flve 
to  seven-nerved,  and  often  a  foot  in  length 
and  eight  inches  broad.  The  flowers  are 
in  terminal  panicles,  very  numerous  and 
showy,  white  or  pale  yellow  in  colour.  The 
fruit  is  made  up  of  flve  baccate  carpels, 
each  containing  one  seed.  [A.  A.  B.J 

BROWN  RED.  Dull  red,  with  a  slight 
mixture  of  brown. 

BRUCEA.  A  genus  of  Simarvbacece,  so 
called  in  honour  of  the  famous  Abyssinian 
traveller.  It  consists  of  shrubs  with 
compound  leaves ;  flowers  in  heads,  uni- 
sexual or  sometimes  hermaphrodite ;  parts 
of  the  flower  in  fours ;  stamens  attached  to 
a  central  gland-like  four-lobed  gynophore 
or  stalk  supporting  the  four  drupes.  The 
stamens  are  sterile  in  the  female  flowers. 
The  species  are  natives  of  Abyssinia, 
China,  &c.,  and  some  of  them  possess 
bitter  properties  similar  to  quassia,  a  drug 
furnished  by  a  tree  of  the  same  natural 
order.  Some  of  the  species  are  cultivated 
as  stove  shrubs.  [M.  T.  M.3 

BRUEA.  A  genus  of  Artocarpacece, 
comprising  a  shrub  with  alternate  some- 
what heart-shaped  serrated  woolly  leaves, 
and  having  leafy  bracts,  and  terminal 
stalked  dicecious  flowers.  Calyx  tubular, 
irregularly  four-toothed;  ovary  oblique; 
stigma  lateral,  sessile,  very  long,  frluged ; 
fruit  hairy.  Native  of  Bengal    [M.  T.  M.] 

BRU6MANSIA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  Solanace<B,  or  of  one  which  was  for- 
merly Included  in  that  order,  but  which 
has  been  separated  by  Miers,  under  the 
name  Atropacece.  The  species  were  for^ 
merly  comprised  tnder  the  genus  Datura, 
as  there  is  a  close  resemblance  in  the 
flowers ;  but  these  plants  are  shrubs,  and 
their  fruit  is  smooth,  not  spiny,  and  con- 
tains but  two  cells.  B.  suaveolena  is  a  well- 
known  ornament  of  our  greenhouses,  with 
its  large  fragrant  tubular  white  blossoms, 
which  are  sometimes  produced  in  great 
profusion ;  it  is  perhaps  better  known  under 
its  old  name  of  Datura  arborea.  Other 
species  with  orange  Mid  red  "flowers  are  in 
cultivation.  All  are  natives  of  Peru  and 
the  adjacent  districts  of  South  America. 
Their  seeds  are  dangerous  stimulating  nar- 
cotics. 

The  name  Brtigmanaia  is  also  applied  to  a 
genus  of  plants  parasitical,  in  Java,  on  the 
roots  of  certain  species  of  Oissus.  They 
consist  of  little  else  but  flowers,  which  are 
of  the  size  of  the  fist,  hermaphrodite,  with 
a  whitish  perianth,  which  is  two  or  three- 
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tough  twiggy  branches  are  used  In  Ja- 
maica as  riding-whips ;  and  it  is  said  that 
in  former  days  they  were  kept  at  all  the 
wharfs  about  Kingston  to  scourge  the 
refractory  slaves.  [A.  S.] 

BRYANTHUa  A  genus  of  Ericaeea 
containing  a  single  species,  a  native  of 
Siberia  and  Kamschatka,  so  nearly  related 
to  Memiesia  that  it  is  generally  considered 
as  belonging  to  that  genus.  It  differs 
chiefly  in  having  a  pentainerous  arrange- 
ment of  the  flower,  although  Ledebour,  and 
apparently  also  Swartz,  have  seen  speci- 
mens in  fruit  with  four  divisions  of  the 
calyx  and  capsule.  The  divisions  also  are 
deeper  than  in  Menzieaia.  [W.  C] 

BRTOBIUM.  A  supposed  genus  of 
small  unimportant  orchidaceous  epiphytes 
from  India,  not  distinct  from  Mycaran- 
thits,  and  like  it  now  merged  in  Eria. 

BRYOLOGY.  The  part  of  botany  which 
treats  of  urn-mosses. 

BRYONIA.  The  technical  name  of  the 
grenus  to  which  the  common  bryony  of  the 
hedges  belongs.  Among  the  CfucurbitacecB 
this  genus  may  be  known  by  the  stamens 
and  pistils  being  on  the  same  plant,  but  in 
different  flowers ;  by  the  calyx  having  Ave 
small  teeth;  the  corolla  flve-lobes;  stamens 
flve  In  three  parcels,  the  anthers  sinuous ; 
style  three-lobed,  with  capitate  stigmas; 
and  fruit  globular,  succulent.  B.  dioicaf 
the  Common  Bryony,  has  a  thick  tuberous 
rootstock  of  considerablelength, yellowish- 
brown,  and  wrinkled  transversely  on  the 
outer  surface.  The  stems  that  spring  from 
this  are  annual,  and  rough.  They  climb  by 
tendrils,  and,  what  is  very  unusual,  the 
direction  of  the  spiral  is  now  and  then 
altered,  so  that  after  proceeding  in  one 
course  for  some  distance,  the  tendril  sud- 
denly changes  to  an  opposite  direction. 
The  leaves  are  angular,  three  to  seven- 
lobed,  the  terminal  or  middle  lobe  being 
the  longest ;  they  are  rough  like  the  stem 
The  male  flowers  are  in  clusters,  bell- 
shaped,  greenish-yellow,  and  veined ;  the 
female  blossoms  are  smaller,  disposed  in  a 
corymb  or  umbel,  and  have  a  globular 
ovary  which  ripens  into  a  scarlet  berry, 
containing  several  flattened  seeds.  The 
male  and  female  flowers  are  sometimes  on 
different  plant?,  hence  the  name  dudca,  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  plant  has 
a  fetid  odor,  and  possesses  acrid,  emetic, 
and  purgative  properties,  and  from  Its 
elegant  appearance,  especially  -In  autumn 
when  it  adorns  the  hedges  with  its  bril- 
liantly coloured  fruit,  accidents  are  likely 
to  occur  to  children  and  others  incauti- 
ously tasting  the  fruit.  The  root  is  used  as 
an  application  to  bruises,  and  occasionally 
as  a  purgative ;  but  it  is  unsafe  from  Its 
uncertain  and  sometimes  violent  action, 
whence  the  French  call  It  Devll's-tumtp. 
Its  acridity  is  due  to  a  chemical  substance 
called  bryonin.  The  writer  of  this  notice 
was  once  called  on  to  ascertain  what  vege- 
table substance  had  been  administered  to 
a  farmer,  his  family,  and  his  cattle,  by  a 


'  wise  man,*  who  purported  to  be  able  to 
remove  the  spell  of  witchcraft,  under 
which  he  said  they  were  all  suffering-. 
The  man  succeeded  In  obtaining  consider- 
able sums  of  money  at  different  times 
irom  the  credulous  farmer,  whose  suspi- 
cions were  at  length  awakened  by  the 
dangerous  Illness  of  some  of  the  members 
of  his  family.  It  was  not  distinctly  proved 
that  the  man  had  administered  bryony, 
but  the  symptoms  complained  of  corre- 
sponded with  those  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  that  root,  a  quantity  of  which 
was  found  in  the  man's  house,  and  also  a 
powder  which  was  found  to  consist  of  the 
leaves  of  the  hart's-tongue  (Scolopendrinm 
vulgare).  When  the  mandrake  was  more 
esteemed  than  It  Is  now,  this  root  was 
frequently  sold  for  It,  as  It  occasionally 
branches  in  a  similar  manner,  and.  Indeed, 
was  forced  to  do  so,  by  being  grown  In 
moulds.  Even  now  It  Is  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  in  herbalists'  shops  as  mandrake. 
The  young  shoots  of  bryony  may  be  used 
as  a  vegetable  with  impunity,  and  are 
said,  when  boiled,  to  resemble  asparagus 
in  flavour.  This  plant  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  the  black  bryony  (Tamus  com- 
munia),  also  a  climbing  plant,  but  whose 
leaves  are  heart-shaped,  smooth,  and 
shining. 

jBrj/onta  oZbo,  a  central  European  species 
has  similar  properties  to  the  English 
Bryony,  as  also  have  B.  americana  and  B. 
africana.  The  root  of  B.  abysinnicat  when 
cooked.  Is  said  to  be  eaten  with  Impunity. 
The  seeds  of  B.  calloea  are  used  In  India  as 
a  vermifuge,  and  yield  an  oil  used  for 
lamps.  B.  lacinioga,  B.  rogtratOt  and  S. 
aeabrella  are  all  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses in  India,  while  the  leaves  of  some 
are  boiled  and  eaten  as  greens.  B.  epigaea 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  furnish 
calumba  root,  which  it  resembles  both  in 
appearance  and  properties.  It  Is  used  In 
India  as  an  external  application  and  for 
other  medicinal  purposes.         [M.  T.  M.3 

BRYONY.  The  common  name  for  Bryo- 
nia. —,  BLACK.  Tamxu  communia.  — , 
RED.    Bryonia  dioica. 

BRYOPHYLLTJM,  A  name  expressive 
of  the  peculiarity  that  the  leaves  have, 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  producing 
small  buds  on  their  margins.  The  genus 
to  which  the  name  applies,  belongs  to  the 
house  leek  family  iCfragmlacece),  and  is 
known  by  Its  bell-shaped  distended  calyx, 
which  Is  four-cleft ;  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  somewhat  quadrangular,  the  lobes 
of  its  limb,  ovate  or  somewhat  triangular : 
a  number  of  gland-like  compressed  scales 
at  the  base  of  the  carpels ;  and  carpels  on 
very  short  stalks.  The  leaves  are  unequally 
pinnate  and  fleshy.  B.  calydnum,  when  in 
flower,  has  loose  panicles  of  drooping 
greenish-purple  blossoms,  which  are  very 
elegant.  It  is  of  particular  Interest  from 
the  formation  of  small  buds  at  the  notches 
on  the  margin  of  Its  leaves;  sometimes 
these  buds  are  produced  naturally,  but  the 
plant  may  be  made  to  form  them  by  i)eg- 
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giog  a  detached  leaf  close  down  to  the  soil, 
-when  the  bads  will  root  Into  the  ground, 
and  fonn  new  plants.  The  species  Is  a  native 
of  the  Moluccas,  Madagascar,  the  Mauri- 
tias,  &c.,  and  grows  In  dry  situations  In 
tbe  clefts  of  the  rocks.  In  the  Mauritius 
it  Is  used  as  a  fomentation  or  poultice  In 
intestinal  complaints.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BRYUM.  A  large  genus  of  acrocarpous 
mosses,  now  sulxlivlded,  but  formerly 
almost  equivalent  to  the  natural  family 
Brtacs^,  which  see.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BI7BANIA.  A  little  known  genus  of 
Plumbaginacece,  having  the  habit  of  Gonio- 
limon,  but  possessing  five  clavate  and 
not  capitate  stigmas.  It  differs  from  that 
genus,  as  well  as  from  Statice,  in  having  the 
styles  united  through  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  their  length,  and  in  the  filaments 
being  papillose  at  the  base.  The  genus  is 
founded  on  a  single  species  from  Algeria, 
wbich  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  des- 
cribed. fW.  C] 

BUBON.  A  genus  of  UmbelliferoB, 
which  has  an  obsolete  calyx,  and  obovate 
entire  petals,  with  the  points  bent  inwards. 
The  fruit  is  compressed  and  has  a  dilated 
flattened  edge;  while  each  half  of  it  has 
on  its  outer  surface  four  ridges,  the  central 
ones  filiform,  the  lateral  ones  passing  into 
the  flattened  margrlns  of  the  fruit.  In  the 
channels  between  the  ridges,  in  the  interior 
of  the  fruit,  are  canals  containing  volatile 
oil,  while  on  the  inner  face  of  the  two 
halves  are  two  such  canals.  The  species 
are  natives  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
have  yellowish  flowers.  B.  Galbanum  se- 
cretes a  resinous  juice  somewhat  like  gal- 
banum. CM.T.M.] 

BUCAIL.    (Pr.)    FaffopyrumeactUentum. 

BJJCCJE.  The  lateral  sepals  or  wings  of 
the  flower  of  an  aconite ;  seldom  used. 

BITCHANANIA.  A  genus  of  Anacar- 
diaeece,  named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan Hamilton,  a  distinguished  investi- 
gator of  Indian  botany.  The  genus  consists 
of  Indian  trees  with  simple  leathery  leaves, 
hermaphrodite  flowers  in  axillary  panicles, 
with  a  five,  or  more  rarely  a  three  or  four- 
cleft  calyx  ;  five  petals  rolled  backwards; 
ten  stamens  shorter  than  the  petals ;  and  a 
ten-lobed  disc  wrapping  round  the  ovaries, 
which  are  five  in  number,  but  only  one 
perfect,  the  remaining  four  being  repre- 
sented only  by  the  styles.  The  fl-ult  is  a 
drupe  with  one  seed,  borne  on  a  little 
stalk  within  it.  The  seeds  of  B.  IcUifolia 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  as  almonds,  and 
they  furnish  an  oil  known  as  the  cheroon- 
}ee  oil ;  the  fruits  also  supply  a  black 
varnish.  The  unripe  fruits  of  B.  laneifoliat 
according  to  Major  Drury,  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  in  their  curries.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BXJCHNERA.  A  large  genus  of  Sero- 
phulariaeetBt  generally  distributed  over  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the 
world.  They  are  stiff  scarcely-branched 
herbaceous  plants,  with  the  lower  leaves 
opposite  and  the  upper  alternate,  and  with 


flowers  in  terminal  spikes.  The  calyx  is 
tubular  with  five  short  teeth  ;  the  corolla 
tube  is  straight  and  slender,  and  the  limb 
has  five  nearly  equal  spreading  lobes,  the 
two  upper  ones  inside  in  the  bud.  The 
two  pairs  of  stamens  are  Included  In  the 
tube ;  they  have  obtuse  one-celled  anthers. 
The  style  is  club-shaped.  The  capsule  is 
straight,  opening  locullcidally  In  two  en- 
tire valves.  [W.  C] 

BUOHIJ.    The  same  as  Bucku. 

BUCIDA.  A  genus  of  trees  belonging- 
to  ConibretaeecB^  native  of  tropical  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  with  alternate  wedge- 
shaped  entire  leaves,  smooth  or  hairy  on 
the  marglns,and  axillary  peduncles  bearing 
rather  small,  splcate  or  capitate  flowers. 
Calyx  tubular,  adhering  to  the  ovary,  above 
which  it  Is  bell-shaped  and  flve-toothed 
at  the  margin ;  corolla  none ;  stamens  ten 
with  long  fllaments ;  style  simple,  subu- 
late ;  drupe  one-seeded.  The  ends  of  the 
pedimcles  sometimes  grow  into  spiny  horn- 
like excrescenses,  from  which  the  genus 
takes  its  name :  (bous)  ox.  B.  Buceraa,  the 
Olive-bark,  or  Black  Olive  of  Jamaica, 
produces  wood  which  is  valuable  on  account 
of  its  not  being  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
Insects ;  the  bark  is  also  used  for  tanning 
purposes.  [J.  T.  8.] 

BUCKBEAI7.     MenyomiMa  trifoliata. 

BUCK-EYE.  An  American  name  for 
the  species  of  Pavia  and  JEaadus^  especially 
JE.  ohiotenaia. 

BUGKLANDIA  The  name  of  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  witch  hazels, 
having  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same 
flower,  or  in  different  flowers  on  the  same 
plant  {  or  some  plants  have  stamens  only, 
while  others  have  only  pistils.  The  calyx  is 
almost  bell-shaped,  adherent  below  to  the 
seed  vessel ;  the  anthers  are  supported  on 
awl-shaped  fllaments.  The  flowers  are  in 
head-like  groups,  each  subdivision  of  which 
consists  of  eight  flowers.  The  name  Buckr 
landia,  which  has  also  been  employed  to 
designate  certain  fossil  species  of  plants, 
was  given  in  honour  of  the  late  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  well  known  as  a  geologist.  The  only 
species  is  an  Indian  tree  with  the  general 
aspect  of  a  poplar ;  Its  leaves  are  alternate, 
stalked,  and  variable  in  outline.      [6.  D.] 

BUCKLER-SHAPED.  Having  the  form 
of  a  small  round  shield,  like  a  Highland 
target. 

BUCKTHORN.  The  common  name  for 
Shamrma.  —.DYER'S.  Bhamrma  infecto- 
Tiua.  — ,  SEA.    HippopfUie  rhamnoidea. 

BUCKWHEAT.    Fagopyrum  eaeulentum. 

BUCKWHEAT  TREE.  Mylocaryum  Iv 
Uuatrinum. 

BUCKU.  A  name  applied  in  South  Africa 
to  several  species  of  Baroama,  especially 
B.  crenata,  crentUaia,  and  aerratifolia. 

BUD.  The  young  undeveloped  branch  or 
flower. 

BUDDLEIA.   A  large  genus  of  Scrophxi- 
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confervaceous  articulated  Alga,  remark- 
able for  its  hyaline  bristle-like  branches, 
which  are  bulbous  at  the  base.  The  fruit 
consists  of  globose  capsules,  with  a  green 
and  then  a  dark  red  endochrome.  The  mode 
of  impregnation  in  this  genus,  as  also  in 
(Edogonium,  ts  very  curious.  Some  of  the 
cells  produce  little  bodies,  which  are  fur- 
nished with  flagelliform  appendages,  by 
means  of  which  they  swim  about  till  they 
fli  themselves  on  or  near  the  swollen 
joints,  which  are  to  produce  the  spores. 
These  bodies  become  clavate,  with  one  or 
two  joints,  and  just  when  the  contents  of 
the  swollen  cells  are  ready  for  impregna- 
tion, a  lid  comes  off,  and  makes  way  for 
the  exit  of  one  or  more  globose  sperma- 
tozoids,  which  are  admitted  to  the  endo- 
chrome of  the  female  cells  by  means  of  a 
little  aperture.  After  Impregnation,  the  en- 
dochrome acquires  a  membrane,  and  after 
a  time  becomes  free.  The  spore,  when 
liberated,  elongates— in  a  few  hours  at- 
taining twice  its  original  length.  The 
endochrome,  by  successive  division,  gives 
rise  to  four  distinct  bodies,  which  acquire 
a  nearly  globular  form,  and  are  furnished 
at  one  extremity  with  two  sets  of  ciliary 
processes,  by  means  of  which  they  move 
about,  and  thus  appear  In  the  condition  of 
zoospores,  which  ultimately  reproduce  the 
species.  B.  setigera  is  our  most  common 
species,  but  others  occasionally  occur  in 
this  country.  [M-  J«  B.] 

BULBOCODIUM.  Bulbous  plants  with 
the  habit  of  the  Colchicum,  and  members 
of  the  same  family,  MelanUiacetB.  The 
perianth  consists  of  six  coloured  segments, 
with  long  taper  claws  or  stalks,  which 
form  a  slender  tube ;  the  upper  portion  of 
each  segment  is  elliptical,  and  prolonged 
at  the  base  Into  two  small  acute  processes, 
BO  that  the  perianth  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  six  sagittate  stalked  seg- 
ments. The  stamens  are  six,  attached  to 
the  segments  of  the  perianth,  and  of 
unequal  lengths;  the  style  three-cleft,  with 
simple  stigmas.  Ovarythree-celled;  ovules 
Indeflnlte.  Prult  a  capsule,  dividing  when 
ripe  Into  its  component  carpels.  The  spe- 
cies are  pretty  bulbous  plants,  natives  of 
Europe,  the  Levant,  &c.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BULBODITJM.  The  solid  bulb  of  old 
botanists ;  the  same  as  a  corm. 

BTTLBONAO.  (Fr.)  Ltmaria  biennis,  sad 
rediviva. 

BULBOST  PILL  Hairs  that  proceed 
from  a  swollen  base. 

BULBOSPBRMTJM.  Agenusof  XiKocecB, 
containing  a  small  fibrous  rooted  herb, 
from  Java  (B.  javanicum),  which  has  the 
stem  somewhat  bulbous  at  the  base,  with 
two  or  three  long-stalked  lanceolate  radical 
leaves,  which  are  membranous  and  many- 
nerved,  but  the  sheaths  and  peduncles  are 
frequently  without  any  blade ;  scape  short 
erect,  with  racemose  flowers  at  the  top; 
undermost  bracts  larger  than  the  others, 
and  frequently  empty;  flowers  on  long 
pedicels,  with  a  six-parted  greenish  peri- 
anth; stamens  six,  monadelphous :  ovary 


three-Iobed,  opening  at  the  top  when  ripe, 
and  showing  the  seeds,  which  are  as  large 
as  peas,  three  or  four  in  each  of  the  three 
cells  of  the  capsule,  and  with  a  soft  thick 
seed-coat.  [J.  T.  SJ 

BULBOSIJS.  Having  the  structure  of  a 
bulb ;  having  bulbs. 

BULB-TUBER.    A  corm,  which  see. 

BULL,  or  BULLET  GRAPE.  VitU 
rotimdi/otia. 

BULLACE.    Prwma  insititia. 

BULLACE  PLUM,  JAMAICA.  The  fruit 
of  Jlielicocca  bijuoa, 

BULLATE.  Blistered ;  puckered.  When 
the  parenchyma  of  a  leaf  is  larger  than  the 
area  within  which  It  Is  formed. 

BULL-HOOF.    Murticuja  oceUata, 

BULLOCK'S  HEART.  A  name  given  to 
the  fruit  of  Anona  reticulata,  a  kind  of 
custard  apple. 

BULL-BUSH,  or  BULRUSH,  Sdrpus 
lacustris ;  and  sometimes  Typha. 

BULLY,  or  BULLET  TREE.  A  name 
given  In  Guiana  to  a  species  of  Mimusops. 
— ,  BASTARD.  Bumelia  retvsa.  —,  BLACK. 
Bumelia  ingena.  —,  JAMAICA.  Lueuma 
mammosa. 

BULRUSHWORTS.  A  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  TyphacecB, 

BUMELIA.  A  Greek  name  for  the  com- 
mon ash,  but  applied  in  modem  times  to 
a  genus  of  Sap^acecs,  having  a  corolla  with 
a  short  tube,  and  a  flve-parted  limb,  at  the 
base  of  each  segment  of  which  are  two 
small  scales.  There  are  Ave  fertile  stamens 
attached  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  oppo- 
site its  lobes,  and  alternating  with  five 
petalold  barren  stamens.  The  ovary  has 
five  one-seeded  compartments,  some  of 
which,  however,  become  arrested  In  their 
growth,  so  that  the  berry-like  fruit  fre- 
quently contains  but  one  cavity  and  seed. 
The  species  consist  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  a  milky  juice,  a  spiny  stem,  simple 
alternate  leaves,  and  small  white  or  green- 
ish flowers.  Some  of  them  are  sufficiently 
hardy  to  bear  our  climate.  If  protected 
by  a  wall,  while  others  are  grown  in  hot- 
houses. [M.  T  .M.] 

BUNCHOSIA.  Tropical  American  trees 
or  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  order  Mai 
pighiacecB,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  genus 
Malpighia,  but  having  the  racemes  of 
flowers  axillary.  Styles  separate,  or 
fused  together;  fruit  fleshy,  indehiscent, 
externally  smooth,  without  angles  and 
containing  two  or  three  seeds,  which  are 
convex  on  the  back.  The  flowers  are  for 
the  most  part  yellow.  Several  kinds  are 
in  cultivation  as  stove  shrubs.  The  seeds 
of  one  species,  B.  armeniaca,  a  Peruvian 
tree,  are  reputed  to  be  poisonous.  [M.T.M.] 

BUNGEA.  A  genus  of  Scrophulariacea, 
containing  a  single  species,  a  native  of 
America.  It  is  a  small  herb,  growing  in 
densely  leafy  tufts.    The  leaves  are  linear. 
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the  Poison  BiUb,  and  Is  said  to  be  fatal  to 
cattle.  Tbe  balbs  of  B.  disticha  are  met 
with  as  larsre  as  a  man's  head.  Tbe 
former  of  these  produces  crowded  umbels 
of  flesh-coloured  flowers,  the  segments  of 
which  are  linear-lanceolate,  and  Its  leaves 
are  elongately  lorate.  [T.  M.] 

BUPHTHALMITJU.  A  family  of  com- 
poond  flowers  deriving  their  name  (equiv- 
alent to  Oz-eye)  from  the  broad  open  disk 
of  their  flowers.  Among  the  plants  of 
this  family  most  frequently  cultivated  in 
English  gardens  ar&  B.  grandifionant  a 
herbaceous  perennial  growing  about  a  foot 
and  arhalf  high,  with  narrow  smooth 
leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers ;  and  B. 
eordi/oliunit  also  a  herbaceous  perennial, 
forming  a  large  tuft ;  the  root-leaves  are 
heu^-sbaped,  the  upper  ones  smaller,  egg- 
shaped  and  sessile ;  the  flowers  large,  bright 
yellow  with  long  raya.  Both  are  natives 
of  central  Europe.  [C.  A.  J.] 

BUPLEITRUM.  Hare*B-ear,  Thorow-wax, 
or  "Hiorow-Ieaf .  The  only  common  English 
species  of  this  strongly-marked  ftimily  of 
mnbelliferous  plants  is  B.  rohmdi/olium, 
which  occurs  In  com-flelds  on  a  chalky 
soil,  especially  about  Swaifbam  and  in 
Oambridgeshire.  It  may  be  known  by  its 
roundish-oval  leaves,  which  are  alternate, 
and  BO  extended  at  the  base  that  'every 
branch  doth  grow  thorowe  everie  leafe, 
making  them  like  hoUowe  cups  or  sawcers' 
(Oerards).  The  flowers  are  small  and  of  a 
greenish-yellow  hue,  and  far  less  conspicu- 
ous than  the  large  bracts  at  the  base  of 
the  partial  umbels.  B.  frvticoaum  is  a 
shrubby  species,  a  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  with  purplish  branches  and  sea- 
green  leaves.  Several  other  species  are 
cultivated,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
remarkable  for  the  unusiial  development 
of  the  floral  bracts  (Involucre),  and  are  of 
easy  cultivation.  French,  Buplitnre,  Oreille 
de  Uivre  ;  German,  Ha/en&hrchen.  [G.  A.  J.] 

BUPLEYER.  An  English  name  adapted 
'from  the  French,  proposed  by  Bentham 
for  Bupleurum, 

BCR-BARK.   The  flbrous  bark  of  TriuTiir 
fetta  semitriloba. 

BTJRCHARDTA.  An  Australian  genus  of 
tbe  colchicnm  family  (Melanthacece).  The 
perianth  is  coloured,  of  six  slightly- 
stalked  segments,  each  having  a  nectari- 
ferous pore  near  the  base ;  stamens  six, 
inserted  on  the  very  base  of  the  segments 
of  the  perianth ;  anthers  peltate,  opening 
outwardly;  ovary  triangular,  containing 
three  compartments,  each  with  several 
ovules  In  two  rows ;  styles  three.  Fruit  a 
capsule,  opening  by  the  separation  of  its 
constituent  carpels.  B.  umbellata  is  in 
cultivation ;  it  is  a  herbaceous  plant  with 
thick  rootlets,  linear  sheathing  leaves; 
flowers  white  in  umbels.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BURCHELLTA.  A  name  given  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Bnrcbell,  an  African  traveller,  and 
used  to  denote   a  genus  of  Cinclwnaeeee 


The  characteristics  of  this  genus  are  the 
flowers  closely  packed  In  a  head,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  bracts ;  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  swollen  above  the  middle ;  limb 
flve-cleft,  small,  naked  at  the  throat; 
stamens  Inserted  above  the  middle  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla ;  anthers  on  very  short 
fllaments  ;  stigma  clulvshaped.  The  fruit 
is  succulent,  two-celled,  many-seeded, 
crowned  by  the  deeply  flve-cleft  calyx 
The  species  are  shrubs  with  handsome 
flowers,  and  are  natives  of  S.  Africa 
B.  eapensis  and  B.  parmflora  are  grown  in 
greenhouses  for  the  sake  of  their  clus- 
tered handsome  scarlet  flowers.  [M.  T.M.J 

BURDEB.  An  Arabic  name  for  PapvriM 
antiquorum. 

BURDOCK.  The  common  name  for 
Aretvum  Lappa ;  also  applied  to  CerUotheea 
lappacea.  — ,  PRAIRIE.  An  American 
name  for  Silphitan  terebintinaeeum, 

BrRKEA-  A  genus  of  the  pea  family, 
and  belonging  to  the  section  with  regular 
flowers.  B.  a/ricana  is  the  only  species  of 
the  genus,  and  is  a  shrub  or  sometimes  a 
small  tree,  thirty  feet  high,  with  twlc« 
pinnate  leaves,  and  very  numerous  oval 
leaflets  from  one  to  three  Inches  long,  and 
when  young  covered  with  silvery  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  fragrant, 
disposed  in  panicles  made  up  of  long 
slender  branching  spikes.  The  pods  are 
stalked,  thin,  and  about  one  and  a-balf 
inches  long,  with  one  or  two  seeds.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  plants  which  are  ccm- 
mon  to  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
tropical  Africa  The  genus  is  named  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  J.  Burke,  a  plant  col- 
lector, who  made  extensive  collections  of 
8.  African  and  N.  American  plants.  [A  JL.B.] 

BURLIN6T0NIA.  A  genus  of  epiphytal 
orchids  inhabiting  the  tropics  of  Brazil. 
The  species  have  large  and  often  fragrant 
white  yellow  or  pink  flowers  attached 
to  a  weak  drooping  or  pendulous  spike. 
All  that  are  known  are  in  cultivation  in 
this  country. 

BURMANNIAOEiB.  A  family  of  mono- 
cotyledons, allied  to  orchids  in  their  In- 
ferior ovary,  either  three-celled  or  with 
three  parietal  placentas,  in  their  trimerous 
flowers,  and  especially  in  their  minute 
seeds,  with  a  loosely  netted  testa  enclosing 
an  apparently  homogeneous  nucleus  or  em- 
bryo; but  differing  in  their  perfectly 
regular  flowers,  with  three  to  six  distinct 
stamens  and  a  central  simple  or  three- 
cleft  style.  They  are  all  lierbaceous, 
with  blue  or  white  flowers.  Inhabiting 
marshy  or  shady  places.  In  some  genera 
the  annual  slender  stems  have  no  leaves 
except  small  colourless  scales,  which  led 
former  botanists  to  suppose  them  to  be 
root  parasites ;  but  It  has  now  been  ascer- 
tained that  they  grow  on  rotten  leaves  and 
other  decayed  vegetable  substances,  and 
not  on  living  plants.  There  are  scarcely 
more  than  thirty  species  of  Burmanniacece 
known,  all  tropical,  except  one  North 
American  Bunnannia.      They  are  distri- 
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BUTE  A.  The  three  or  four  species 
eonstitatin^r  this  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  {FabacefB  PapUionacecB)  form  either 
small  trees  or  large  climbing  shrubs,  and 
are  all  natives  of  India.  Their  flowers  are 
produced  in  racemes  consisting  of  numer- 
ous flowers  arranged  in  threes.  The  calyx 
has  two  small  bracts  near  its  base,  and 
is  usually  covered  with  black  velvety 
down;  it  is  bell-shaped  andtwo-UK>ed,  the 
upper  lip  being  nearly  whole,  and  the 
lower  one  three  cut ;  the  corolla  is  papilio- 
naceous ;  the  stamens  are  ten  in  number, 
nine  of  them  being  united  Into  a  tube, 
and  the  tenth  separate.  The  fruit  is  a 
stalked  flattened  thin  and  membrana- 
ceous pod,  containing  one  seed  placed 
near  the  apex. 

B.  frandoaOf  the  Dhak  or  Pulas  of  India, 
is  a  fine  tree  growing  to  about  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high,  common  in  the  jungles 
of  Bengal.  Its  leaves  are  composed  of 
three  roundish  leaflets,  covered  with  silky 
hairs,  somewhat  resei^bllng  the  pile  of 
velvet ;  the  young  branches  likewise  are 
hairy.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  pro- 
duced early  in  spring,  before  the  leaves 
have  made  their  appearance ;  each  indi- 
vidual flower  being  about  two  inches  long 
and  of  a  very  bright  orange-red  colour. 
Dr.  Hooker  states  that  when  in  full  flower 
the  Dhak  tree  is  a  gorgeous  sight,  the 
masses  of  flowers  resembling  sheets  of 
flame,  their  'bright  orange-red  petals  con- 
trasting brilliantly  against  the  jet-black 
velvety  calyx.'  The  Dhak  tree  supplies 
the  natives  of  India  with  several  articles 
of  a  useful  natura  The  most  important 
of  these  la  the  red  astringent  juice  which 
exudes  from  wounds  in  the  bark,  and 
which,  when  hardened  by  evaporation, 
forms  one  of  the  brittle  ruby-coloured  sub- 
stances called  kino,  this  piuticular  variety 
being  termed  butea  kino  or  gum  butea. 
Sometimes,  however.  It  goes  under  the 
name  of  Bengal  kino ;  but  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  East  Indian  kino,  which 
is  produced  by  Pterocarpua  Marsupium. 
This  substance  is  procurable  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  It  has  not  yet  come  much  into 
use.  The  natives  employ  it  for  tanning 
leather,  and  it  has  been  tried  in  this 
country  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the 
dark  colour  which  it  communicates  to  the 
leather  is  considered  objectionable;  it 
might  probably  be  turned  to  account  by 
the  dyer.  The  flowers  are  called  teesoo  or 
keesoo  in  India,  and  afford  either  a  beauti- 
ful bright  yellow,  or  a  deep  orange-red 
dye ;  but  unfortmiately  these  tints  are  not 
permanent.  A  coarse  fibrous  material 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  stems  and 
roots  is  used  in  India  for  caulking  the 
seams  of  boats  as  a  substitute  for  oakum. 
The  lac  insect  (Coccus)  likewise  fl-equents 
the  Dhak  tree,  and  by  its  punctures  in  the 
young  twigs  causes  the  formation  of  the 
substance  known  as  stick-lac.  Which  Is  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  sealing-wax  and 
in  dyeing.  And,  finally,  the  seeds  yield  a 
small  quantity  of  oil,  called  moodooga  oil, 
which  the  native  doctors  consider  to 
possess  anthelmintic  properties. 


B.  superba  is  a  large  climbing  shrub  with 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  last  species : 
Its  flowers,  also,  are  of   a  similar  bright  ' 
orange-red,    but    rather    larger,    so  that  I 
when  in  full  flower  the  plant  presents  a  \ 
very  gaudy  appearance.    Its  products  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  dhak ;  the  fiowers  I 
yielding  a  colouring  matter,  and  the  juice  i 
hardening  Into  kino. 

B.  parviflora  Is  a  shrubby  climber  re- 
sembling the  last  in  general  appearance, 
but  having  very  much  smaller  flowers  than 
either  of  the  preceding.  The  gum  of  this 
species  Is  given,  dissolved  In  arrack,  in 
hysteria  and  coUc.  [A.  S.] 

BUTOMACEJE.  {fiutomads ;  the  Flower- 
ing-ruah  family.)  A  natural  order  of  hypogy- 
nous  monocotyledons  belonging  to  Lind- 
ley's  allsmal  alliance.  Aquatic  plants,  often 
milky,  with  very  ceUultu:  leaves,  and  um- 
bellate showy  flowers.  Perianth  of  six 
pieces,  the  three  Inner  (corolla)  being 
coloured  like  petals  Stamens  either  below 
or  above  twenty  in  number,  hypogynous. 
Ovaries  three  to  six  or  more,  either  separate 
or  united  ;  ovules  numerous.  Fruit  con- 
sisting of  achenes  or  follicles,  separate  or 
united.  Seeds  numerous,  attached  to  a 
net-like  placenta,  which  is  spread  over  the 
whole  inner  surfoce  of  the  fruit :  no  albu- 
men. Natl  ves  of  the  marshes  of  Europe  and 
Siberia,  the  north-western  provinces  of 
India,and  equinoctial  America.  The  flower- 
ing rush,  Butomua  urnbellatus,  is  an  omar 
ment  of  our  lakes ;  Its  underground  stem  Is 
roasted  and  eaten  in  Asia.  There  are  four 
genera  and  seven  species.  Illustrative 
genera :  Butomtu,  LirnnoeharU.   [J.  H.  B.]  ^ 

BUTOMTJS.  The  Flowering  Rush :  one  of 
the  stateliest  and  most  elegant  of  English 
aquatics,  improperly  called  a  rush,  though 
the  similarity  of  its  long  smooth  knotless 
flower-stalk  to  the  stalk  of  the  bulrush 
iScirpua)  snfllciently  accounts  for  the  name 
having  been  given.  Gerarde,  who  suggests 
the  name  of  LiUIe-grasse,  calls  It  the  Water  ' 
Gladlole  or  Grassle  Rush,  and  says,  that '  Of 
aJl  others  It  Is  the  fairest  and  most  plea- 
sant to  behold,  and  serveth  very  well  for 
the  decking  and  trimming  up  of  houses, 
because  of  the  beautle  and  braverie  there- 
of ;  consisting  of  sundry  small  flowers, 
compact  of  stxe  small  leaves,  of  a  white 
colour  mixed  with  carnation,  growing  at 
the  top  of  a  bare  and  naked  stalk,  five  or 
sixe  foote  long,  and  sometime  more.*  The 
leaves  are  narroTi^  triangular,  and  very 
cellular,  shorter  than  the  flower  stalks,  but 
they,  nevertheless,  greatly  exceed  two  feet, 
the  dimensions  assigned  to  them  in  bota- 
nical works,  as  the  plant  generally  grows 
in  water  at  least  two  or  three  feet  deep. 
The  bottom  of  the  main  stalk  as  well  as  the 
partial  flower  stalks  are  frequently  tinged 
with  purple.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  six 
'.  sepals  and  contain  each  nine  stamens  and 
i  six  styles.  The  seeds  and  root  were  f or- 
I  merly  employed  medicinally,  and  in  the 
,  north  of  Asia,  the  latter  is  roasted  and 
eaten.  K  variety  is  cultivated  which  has 
,  striped  leaves.  (French,  BiUome.  German, 
'  Blumenbiuse).  [0.  A.  J.J 
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K«ileDnC(h«Dnlia]eu«tile,«docininoB  not tU  the ^ddla or  tbe liin»BRirT tbat 
OsBronndBUloiirockilBniiHUiilBBaii-   thanranK  medwdimKionea.   r^tbo 

flttoB  oiiwiUe,uidHiDru  on  tba  Mkn, 
like  Ibe  man  of  oOMln  int*rlii««oM, 
■nd  tlie  leave!  belna  qnlta  mdlmentiin. 
"-«hf  WDoda.  '  CU.J.B,} 
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employed  in  omamental  gardening,  par- 
ticularly for  the  formation  of  geometric 
designs.  The  kind  commonly  used  for  the 
edi^es  of  flower  beds  is  merely  a  dwarf 
Tarfety  of  the  common  species. 

The  Minorca  Box,  B.  balearicay  la  a  nar 
tlve  of  several  of  the  Mediterranean  islands 
and  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  larger  tree  than 
tbe  last,  growing  sometimes  as  high  as 
,  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  with  a  straight  smooth 
J  trunk  ;  the  leaves  also  are  of  a  much  paler 
I  green  than  those  of  the  common  box,  and 
much  larger,  being  about  three  inches  long 
and  of  an  elliptical  shape.  The  wood  much 
resembles  that  of  the  common  box,  but  is 
said  to  have  a  coarser  grain;  it  no  doubt 
forms  part  of  the  wood  exported  from 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  [A.  S.] 

BYBLIS.  A  genus  of  Droseraeat  contain- 
ing Australian  herbs  resembling  sundews 
{Droaera).  They  have  very  short  stems, 
and  tufts  of  linear  leaves,  with  revolute 
margins.  The  peduncles  are  axillary,  one- 
flowered  ;  sepals  and  petals  five  each, 
the  latter  blue ;  stamens  Ave ;  style  simple. 
The  capsule,  which  is  obcordate,  ventri- 
cose  and  two-celled,  contains  but  few 
seeds.  [J.  T.  8.] 

BTBSANTHBS.  One  of  the  genera  of  the 
order  LoibeliacedB.  Calyx  lube  adnate  to  the 
ovary.  Its  limb  flve-parted ;  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  leathery  (hence  the  name  Leather- 
flower),  its  limb  flve-parted,  with  erect  equal 
segments;  stamens  five,  inserted  with  the 
corolla  on  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the  an- 
thers coherent  in  a  tube,  some  or  all  of  them 
hairy  at  the  top.  Ovary  two-celled,  contain- 
ing several  ovules,  adhering  to  the  two- 
lobed  placentas ;  style  not  projecting  from 
the  flower;  stigma  two-lobed,  the  lobes 
spreading,  roundish,  hairy.  Shrubs  inhabit- 
ing the  Andes,  covered  with  snow-white 
Lairs;  flowers  stalked.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BYRSONIMA.  An  extensive  genus  of 
plants  l^elonging  to  the  order  of  malpig- 
hiads  {Malvighiacem),axA  containing  about 
eighty  species,  inhabitants  of  Tropical 
America.  They  form  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
seldom  exceeding  thirty  or  forty  feet  In 
height,  and  have  opposite  entire  leaves, 
destitute  of  the  glands  common  to  those  of 
allied  genera.  Their  flowers  are  produced 
in  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  are  generally  of  a  yellow  colour ;  the 
calyx  has  ten  glands  or  wart-Uke  swellings, 
two  at  the  base  of  each  sepal ;  their  ten 
stamens  are  connected  together  by  a  ring 
at  the  base,  and  they  have  three  distinct 
styles  terminated  by  pointed  stigmas.  Their 
fruit  has  a  fleshy  pulp  surrounding  a  hard 
three-celled  stone,  containing  three  seeds. 

B.  Cumingiana  is  common  in  New  Gre- 
nada, Panama,  and  Veraguas,  forming  a 
small  tree  about  twenty-flve  or  thirty  feet 
high.  Its  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  about 
three  Inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide,  the  widest  part  being  at  the  top  end ;  I 
both  their  upper  and  under  surfaces,  but 
particularly  the  latter,  are  covered  with  a 
thick  coating  of  light  brown  woolly  scurf, 
which  gives  them  a  rather  dull  appearance.  I 


I  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  about  six  inches 
long,  and  being  of  a  deep  yellow  col(*ur, 
give  the  tree  a  fine  effect  when  in  full 
flower.  In  Panama  it  is  called  Nanci,  and 
tbe  inhabitants  consider  the  bark  an  efllca- 
cious  remedy  in  certain  skin  diseases  com- 
mon In  that  country ;  they  likewise  use  the 
wood  for  building  purposes,  and  eat  the 
small  acjd  berries. 

B.  cra8*i/olia  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Northern  part  of  South 
America,  where  it  forms  a  small  tree  about 
flfteen  feet  high.  It  has  oval  leaves  about 
four  inches  long  and  two  broad,  smooth 
upon  the  upper  surface,  and  covered  with 
brownish  silky  down  underneath.  The  bark 
possesses  astringent  properties,  and  is  used 
for  tanning  leather;  it  is  also  said  to  be 
useful  as  a  medicine,  a  decoction  being 
employed  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the 
rattlesnake ;  and  in  Cayenne  It  Is  employed 
as  a  febrifuge.  The  Carib  Indians  call  the 
plant  Moulae-ie,  and  use  its  bark  for  paint- 
ing their  paddles  and  arrow-heads. 

B.  apieata  is  a  tree  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  growing  in  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands  and  in  Brazil.  It  has  lance-shaped 
blunt-pointed  leaves  about  four  or  Ave 
inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad, 
of  a  shining  grreen  upon  the  upper  side  and 
a  dull  rusty  brown  colour  beneath.  The 
bark  of  this,  as  indeed  of  all  the  species  of 
the  genus,  is  very  astringent,  and  is  com- 
monly used  by  the  Brazilian  tanners,  under 
the  name  of  Muruxi  bark ;  it  also  contains 
a  colouring  matter,  and  is  used  by  tbe 
Indians  for  dyeing  their  garments  red. 
The  yellow  acid  berries  of  this  plant  are 
very  good  eating  when  ripe,  but  rather 
astringent;  they  are  considered  to  act 
beneflcially  in  cases  of  dysentery. 

B.  verbasdfolia  is  a  small  shrub  with  a 
short  thick  knotty  stem,  the  wood  of  which 
is  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Its  leaves  are 
about  ten  Inches  long  and  of  an  obovate 
shape,  i.e.  having  the  top  half  broader  than 
the  bottom  ;  they  are  generally  woolly  on 
both  sides,  and  a  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  hairs  of  this  and  other  species 
will  show  them  to  be  centrally  attached. 
In  Brazil  and  Guiana,  where  this  plant 
grows,  a  decoction  of  the  roots  and  bran- 
ches is  used  for  washing  ulcers,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  possess  healing  properties.  CA.S.] 

BYSSACE0U8.  Composed  of  fine  en- 
tangled threads. 

B YSSI.  A  name  which  formerly  I  ncluded 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  perfect  and  im- 
perfect plants  of  various  affinities,  but  is 
now  exploded,  the  term  byssoid  alone 
being  retained  to  express  a  peculiar  fringed 
structure  in  which  the  threads  or  fascicles 
of  threads  are  of  unequal  lengths.  [MJ.B.] 

BYSSUS.    The  stipe  of  certain  fungals. 

BYTTNERIACEiE.  (BitttnericB ;  Byttne- 
riads,  the  Chocolate  family.)  A  natural 
order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons  belong- 
ing to  Llndiey's  malval  alliance.  Trees, 
shrubs,  or  undershmbs  with  simple  leaves 
and  deciduous  stipules.  Calyx  four  to  flve- 
lobed,  valvate  in  bud.    Corolla  consisting 
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of  four  to  five  petals  twisted  in  estiva- 
tion (flower-bud),  sometimes  wanting.  Star 
mens  hypogynous  (inserted  below  the 
ovary)  united  Into  a  tube ;  anthers  opening 
inwards,  two-ceiled,  generally  splitting 
lengthwise.  Ovary  composed  of  four  to 
ten  carpels,  arranged  round  a  central 
column ;  ovules  two  in  each  carpel ;  styles 
united  below,  but  branching  into  four  to 
ten  stigmas.  Fruit  usually  a  capsule,  split- 
ting through  the  cells  or  resolving  itself 
into  its  original  carpels  by  splitting  at  the 
partitions ;  seeds  albuminous.  Chiefly  tro- 
pical or  subtropical  plants.  Llndley  gives 
the  following  distribution  of  the  tribes  in- 
to which  the  order  is  divided  :—LaaiopetalecB 
in  Australia ;  Eermanniea  in  South  Africa ; 
Dombeyea  in  Asia  and  Africa;  Eriokenea 
in  Asia ;  PhUippodendrecB  in  New  Zealand ; 
BifttneretB  in  Asia  and  America.  These 
plants  have  mucilaginous  qualities.  Choco- 
late and  Cocoa  are  prepared  from  the  seeds 
(Cacao  beans)  of  Theobroma  Cacaot  a  small 
tree  found  in  the  forests  of  Demerara.  The 
seeds  contaJn  atonic  substance  called  theo- 
bromine, allied  to  theine,  and  a  fatty  oil  Is 
expressed  from  them  called  the  butter  of 
cacao.  From  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  a  kind 
of  spirit  is  distilled.  Several  of  the  plants 
yield  fibres  which  are  used  for  cordage. 
There  are  fifty  known  genera  and  about  420 
species.  Illustrative  genera:— Xaatopeto- 
lum,Byttneria,Theobromat  HermanniaJ)omr 
beya,  Aatrapaa,  Uriokena.     ^     [J.  H.  B.] 

BYTTNERIA.  This  genus  gives  its  name 
to  the  natural  family  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  species  are  hpwards  of  fifty,  and  are 
widely  distributed,  being  found  in  India, 
Java,  and  Madagascar,  in  the  Old  World, 
and  in  America  as  far  north  as  Texas, 
reaching  south  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  and 
attaining  their  greatest  number  in  BraziL 
They  are  very  diverse  in  appearance,  some 
being  small  erect  herbs  about  one  foot 
high ;  others  tall  straight  bushes  with 
winged  or  angled  stems  and  very  narrow 
leaves;  B.  catalpifolia  grows  to  a  tree 
thirty  feet  high,  with  long-stalked  heart- 
shaped  leaves ;  but  the  greater  number 
are  scandent  prickly  bushes,  scrambling 
over  other  plants  as  the  brambles  do  in 
our  hedges.  The  leaves  in  all  the  species 
are  simple,  and  in  the  greater  part  more 
or  less  heart-shaped  in  form,  with  entire 
or  notched  margins.  The  flowers  are  small, 
generally  dark  purple  in  colour,  and  ar- 
ranged in  axillary  simple  or  compound 
umbels.  The  petals  are  curiously  hooded 
at  the  apex,  and  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  hood  grow  one,  two,  or  three  strap- 
like appendages.  The  fruit  is  a  five-celled 
woody  capsule,  spherical  in  form,  from 
half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  armed  with  long  or  short  rigid  bristles. 
Each  cell  contains  one  seed.  B.  heterophylr 
la,  a  native  of  Madagascar,  is  often  to 
be  found  with  entire  or  three-lobed  leaves 
on  the  same  plant;  it  is  an  extensive 
climber,  scrambling  over  the  tops  of  the 
highest  forest  trees,  and  is  said  to  cover 
nearly  the  whole  slope  of  the  sides  of 
'  mountain   called  Tantinanarivo,  and 


I  to  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  island. 
!  genus  is  named  in   honoar  of    D. 


Byttner,  once 
Uottingen. 


professor    of 


The 
S.  A. 
botany    at 
[A.  A.  B.] 


CAA-APIA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  Dor- 
atenia  broMliensia. 

CAA-ATAICA.    VandeOta  diffusa. 

CAA-CUA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  some 
BcrophulariaceouB  plant. 

CAA'-TIGUA'.  A  Brazilian  name  for 
Moschoxylon  Caiigua,  a  plant  which  imparts 
a  bright  yellow  stain  to  leather. 

.CAAPE'BA.  The  Brazilian  name  for 
the  Pareira  brava,  CUsampeloa  Pareira, 

CAAPIM  BE  ANGOLA.  Panicum  spec- 
taiile,  a  fodder  grass  of  BraziL 

CAAPOMONGA.    Plumbago  scandens, 

CABALLINE  ALOE&  Horse  Aloes, 
AloU  cabaUina. 

CABARET.  (Fr.)  Asarum  europeeum. 
—,  DES  OISEAUX.    Dipsacus  aylvestris. 

CABBAGE.  The  common  name  for 
Brasnca;  specially  applied  to  the  plane- 
leaved  hearting  garden  varieties  of  Braa- 
sica  oleracea.  — ,  DOG'S.  Thelygonum 
Cynoerambe.  — ,8T.PATRICK'a  Saxifiraga 
umbroaa.  —,  SKUNK.  The  fetid  antispas- 
modic Symploearptu  foetidus. 

CABBAGE  PALM.    Areea  oleraeea, 

CABBAGE-BARK  TREE.  The  Worm 
Bark,  Andira  inermis. 

CABBAGE-TREE.  A  common  name  for 
the  genus  Areca ;  also  a  garden  name  for 
Kleinia  nerii/olia.  — ,  AUSTRALIAN. 
Corypha  australis,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
made  into  plait  for  hats,  baskets,  &p. 
— ,  BASTARD.     Andira  inermis. 

CABBAGE  WOOD.  Eriodendron  aiifrao- 
tuogum. 

CABEZA  DE  NEGRO.  Negro's  head, 
the  Columbian  name  for  the  fruit  of 
Phytelephas  macrocarpa. 

CABOMBACE^  (CabomMm;  BydropO- 
tidecB ;  Water-shields.)  A  natural  order  of 
thalamifloral  dicotyledons  belonging  to 
Li  nd  ley's  nymphal  alliance.  Aquatic 
plants  with  floating  shield-like  leaves; 
sepals  and  petals  three  or  four,  alternating; 
stamens  six  to  thirty-six.  Carpels  distinct, 
two  to  eighteen;  seeds  not  numerous; 
embrj'o  in  a  membranous  bag,  outside 
abundant  fleshy  albumen.  The  plants  are 
obviously  allied  to  the  Water-lilies.  They 
are  found  in  America,  from  Cayenne  to  New 
Jersey,  as  well  as  in  New  Holland.  There 
are  two  genera,  Cabomba  wad  Hydropeltiat 
which  comprise  three  species.    [J.  H.  B.] 

CABOMBA.    A  genus  of  aquatic  herbs 

giving  its  name   to  the  small  order  of 

I  Cabombacece.    The  species  are  small  water 

j  plants  with  shield-shaped  entire  floating 

leaves,   and   flnely-cut    submerged  ones, 

like  those  of  the  common  water  ranun- 

'  cuius.    The  flowers  have  three  sepals,  four 
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or  five  petals,  six  stamens  with  uvatefonr-  i 
cornered  anthers,  and  two  ovarlea    They 
are  natives  of  North  America.   [M.  T.  aij 

CABOTZ.    Brayera  anthelmintic<i. 

CACAIilA.  The  generic  name  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  composite  order,  distin- 
guished by  the  flowers  being  all  tubular, 
and  having  both  stamens  and  pistils :  the 
beads  of  flowers  surrounded  by  a  single 
row  of  leaf-like  bodies  varying  from  Ave 
to  thirty  in  number.  The  appendage  on 
the  top  of  the  fruit  or  seed  is  in  the  form 
of  a  short  cone,  hairy  at  the  base ;  the 
fruit  is  oblong  and  smooth.  The  species 
are  perennial  herbs  with  the  leaves  alter- 
nate, toothed  or  lobed,  and  the  flowers 
varying  in  colour.  Most  of  them  are 
plants  of  peculiar  aspect,  owing  to  their 
clumsy  fleshy  stems,  and  the  dingy  colour 
of  their  leaves.  They  are  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  middle  Asia, 
and  Eastern  Africa.  The  Chinese  employ 
as  food  the  leaves  of  C.  procumbena,  and 
those  of  C.ficoideSf  a  native  of  the  Cape, 
are  also  wholesome.  [G.  D.] 

OACALIB  E'CARLATB.  ^Pr.)  Ifmtiia 
unchi/olia,  \ 

CACAO  or  COCOA     The  seeds  of  Theo-  \ 
broma  Caecu>,  which  form,  or  should  form, 
the  chief  Ingredient  in  chocolate. 

CACHIBOF  RESIN.  A  gnm-resln  ob- 
tained from  Bursera  gummifera. 

CACHRY8.    One  of  the  genera  of  Um^ 
heJUfercB  {Apiacea}),  deriving  its  name,  it  is 
said,  from  a  Greek  word  indicative  of  the 
hot  or  carminative  properties  of  the  fruit. 
The   prominent    characteristics    of    the 
genus  are :  the  absence  of  an  Involucre ; 
the  mu*gin  of  the  calyx  flve-toothed  or 
wanting ;    entire  petals  bent  inwards  at  , 
the  point :    the   stylopods   or   thickened  , 
base  of  the  styles  not  very  distinct ;  the 
fruit  thick  and  spongy,  each  half  with  flve  . 
thick    ribs,   and    containing   several   oil  ' 
channels  in   Its  rind.     The  species  are 
natives  of  Southern  Europe,  Siberia,  Ac. 
The  Cossacks  are  said  to  chew  the  seeds 
of  O.  odontalffica  as  a  remedy  for  tooth- 
ache, the  effects  being  due  to  the  saliva- 
tion they  induce.    Several  species  are  in 
cultivation,   but    are    of    no   particular 
interest.  [M.  T.  M.] 


refreshing ;  in  some  instances  it  Is  sweetish 
and  insipid.  The  stems  of  some  of  the 
species  are  eaten  by  cattle.  These  stems 
present  very  varied  forms;  8«)me  are 
spherical,  others  jointed,  others  have  the 
form  of  a  tali  upright  polygonal  column. 
Their  succulent  character  enables  them  to 
thrive  in  arid  climates,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  called  vegetable  fountains  In 
the  desert.  A  South  American  species, 
Cereus  pentviantUy  has  stems  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  high,  and  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter ; 
C.  Thurberi  has  a  stem  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  C.  Sehottii  has  one  eight  to  ten 
feet  in  height.  The  spines  and  bristles  on  a 
specimen  of  Echinoea4:tiu  pUUyceras  were 
reckoned  at  61,000,  those  of  a  Pilocereus 
senilis  at  72,000.  Opuntia  vulgaris,  the 
common  Prickly  Pear,  has  an  edible  fruit, 
and  O.  cochineUi/era,  the  Nopal  plant,  sup- 
plies food  to  the  cochineal  insect  iOocais 
Cacti).  The  number  of  known  genera  is 
eighteen,and  of  species  about  800.  Illustra- 
tive genera :  Caetns  or  Cereus,  Melocactus, 
MammiUaria,  Opuntia,  Pereskia.  [J.H.B.] 

CACTUS.  This  name  Includes  in  popu- 
lar estimation  all  the  various  species 
referred  bj  botanists  to  Oeretis,  Epiphyllum, 
Echinoeaetus,  Bchinopsis,  MammiUaria, 
and  Melocactus ;  under  which  genera  their 
several  peculiarities  will  be  noticed.  It  Is 
this  old  familiar  name,  sometimes  still  used 
under  the  plural  form  of  Cacti,  which  has 
given  the  title  of  CactacoB  to  the  family 
to  which  these  plants  belong.        [T.  M.] 

CACTUS,  HEDGEHOG.  Echinocactus.  — , 
LEAP.  EpiphyUum.  —.MELON-THISTLE. 
Melocactus.    —.NIPPLE.  MammUlaria. 

CADABA.  A  name  applied  to  a  genus  of 
CapparidacecB,  characterised  by  a  calyx  of 
four  sepals,  distinct  or  coherent  at  the 
base  only;  petals  sometimes  wanting; 
stamens  more  or  less  united  below ;  fruit 
berry-like,  stalked,  subtended  by  a  strap- 
shaped  nectary.  The  plants  are  natives  of 
Africa,  India,  and  Australia.  The  root  of 
C.  indica  is  said  td  be  aperient  and  anthel- 
mintic. [M.  T.  M.] 

CADE.    (Pr.)    Junipertu  Oxycedrus. 

CADEN.    An  Indian  name  for  Phxsnix 


CACTACEM.  (Cacti ;  Caetece ;  OpurOiacece ; 
NopalecB ;  Indian  Figs.)  The  cactus  family, 
a  natural  order  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons. 
Tbey  consist  of  succulent  shrubswlth  re- 
markable spines  clustered  on  the  stems, 
which  are  angular  two-edged  or  leaj^^. 
and  have  their  woody  matter  often  ar- 
ranged in  a  wedge-like  manner.  Calyx  of 
numerous  sepals,  combined  and  epigynous ; 
petals  numerous ;  stamens  numerous,  with 
long  filaments.  Ovary  one-celled  with 
parietal  placentas ;  style  single ;  stigmas 
several.  Pmlt  succulent;  seeds  without 
albumen.  They  are  natives  of  America, 
whence  they  have  been  transported  to 
various  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  fruit 
of  many  of  the  Indian  Figs  Is  subacid  and 


aylvestris. 

CADETIA.  Alittle-known  genus  of  one- 
leaved  epiphytal  orchids  with  the  habit  of 
Pleurothallis.  Five  species  are  described 
from  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea.  The 
genus  Is  hardly  distinct  from  Bendrobium. 

CADJII  GUM.  A  South  American  gum 
obtained  from  Anacardium  occidentale. 

CADUCOUS.    Dropping  olt 

C^NOPTERIS.  A  name  which  has  been 
sometimes  adopted  for  the  Darea  section 
of  Asplenium :  a  group  of  species  usually 
distinguishable  by  the  unisorlferous  ulti- 
mate segments  of  their  fronds.  The  name 
has  also  been  given  to  another  fern,  now 
referred  to  Onychium.  [T.  M.] 

C^OMACEI.  A  term  applied  to  those 
species   of   truly  parasitic  Fungi  known 
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familiarly  under  the  name  of  Rust  and 
Mildew,  which  have  naked  spores  free 
from  dissepiments.  They  are,  however, 
BO  closely  connected  with  those  with  sep- 
tate spores  that  it  is  far  more  natural  to 
unite  them.  We  accordingly  refer  for 
further  Information  to  the  article  Pticcir 
nioei.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CSRULEUS  or  OOSRVLEUS.  Blue ;  a 
pale  Indigo  colour. 

C^SALPINIA.  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  typical  of  the  section  CcesalpiniecBf 
containing  about  fifty  species,  most  of 
which  are  small  trees  or  large  shrubs. 
Inhabiting  tropical  countries.  Their  leaves 
are  compound,  being  what  Is  termed  bi- 
pinnatlfld.  Their  flowers  are  produced  in 
racemes,  and  have  a  top-shaped  calyx, 
divided  at  the  end  into  Ave  parts,  the 
lowest  of  which  Is  larger  than  the  others ; 
five  unequal  stalked  petals,  the  upper  one 
shorter  than  the  rest ;  ten  stamens,  and  a 
long  slender  style. 

C.  coriaria  is  a  small  tree  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high,  native  of  several  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and 
North  Brazil.  The  primary  divisions  of  Its 
leaves  vary  from  nine  to  fifteen,  each 
bearing  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  nar- 
row oblong  blunt  leaflets,  marked  with 
black  dots  on  the  under  surface.  It  has 
branched  racemes  of  white  flowers,  which 
produce  curiously  flattened  pods,  about 
two  Inches  long  by  three-fourths  broad, 
and  curved  so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  letter  8.  The  large  per  centage  of 
tannin  In  these  pods  renders  them  exceed- 
ingly valuable  for  tanning  purposes :  they 
are  known  In  commerce  under  the  names 
of  DIvl-dlvI,  Llbl-divl,  or  Llbl-dlbi,  and 
are  chiefly  Imported  from  Maracaibo,  Pa- 
raiba,  and  St.  Domingo. 

C.  cnatOy  a  native  of  the  West  Indian  Is- 
lands, grows  about  twenty  feet  hlgh,and  has 
smooth  prickly  branches,  and  leaves  with 
eight  primary  divisions,  each  having  from 
three  to  five  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are 
generally  notched  at  the  top,  and  of  an 
oblong  shape,  rather  broader  at  the  top 
end.  The  flowers  are  yellowish-red,  and 
produce  sclmltar-shaped  pods  about  three 
Inches  long,  containing  eight  or  ten  seeds. 
C.  echinata  Is  a  Brazilian  tree  with  prickly 
branches,  elliptical  blunt-pointed  leaflets 
and  yellow  flowers  producing  spiny  pods. 
The  woods  known  in  commerce  as  Brazil, 
Pernambuco,  Nicaragua,  Lima,  and  Peach- 
woods,  are  said  to  be  produced  by  this 
genus,  but  nothing  certain  Is  known  upon 
the  subject.  They  are  generally  attributed 
to  the  two  last-named  species,  and  to 
another  called  C.  brajtilieneis  (the  correct 
name  of  which  Is  Peltophorum  LinruBi),  but 
which  Is  not  a  native  of  Brazil.  They  are 
all  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  dyer,  pro- 
ducing various  tints  of  red,  orange,  and 
peach-colour.  The  Imports  of  Brazil  wood 
In  1858  amounted  to  1,052  tons,  and  of 
Nicaragua  wood  to  4,767  tons,  the  aggregate 
value  of  which  was  lSA,627l. 

C.  Sappan,  an  East  Indian  tree  growing 
about    thirty    or    forty    feet   high,   has 


prickly  branches,  the  primary  divisions  of 
the  leaves  varying  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four,  and  having  ten  or  twelve  pairs  of 
obliquely  oval-shaped  leaflets,  notched  at 
the  tip,  with  minute  dots  on  the  under 
surface.  The  brownish-red  wood  of  this 
tree  furnishes  the  Sappan  wood  of  com- 
merce, the  Bukkum  or  Wukkum  of  India, 
from  which  dyers  obtain  a  red  colour, 
principally  used  for  dyeing  cotton  groods. 
Its  root  also  affords  an  orange-yellow 
dye.  In  1858,  4,116  tons  of  sappan  wood 
were  imported  into  this  country. 

Of  other  useful  species  C.  Pipai  pro- 
duces pods  which  possess  some  astrin- 
gency,  and  are  called  Plpl  pods;  the 
seeds  of  C.  digyna,  an  East  Indian  climber, 
yield  an  oil  used  for  burning  in  lamps  in 
India ;  the  roots  of  C.  Nuga  are  diuretic  ; 
and  in  China  the  pods  of  several  species 
are  called  Soap  pods  from  their  beingr 
commonly  employed  for  producing  a  lather 
as  a  substitute  for  manufactured  soap. 

[A.  S.] 

C^SAREA.  A  genus  of  VivianiacecB, 
containing  but  few  species,  all  of  tbem 
natives  of  Southern  BrazlL  They  are 
slender  herbs  one  to  three  feet  high,  with 
opposite,  or,  towards  the  base  of  the  stem, 
vertlclllate  leaves,  having  serrate  margrins, 
generally  smooth  above,  and  covered  with 
white  down  underneath.  The  flowers  are 
axillary  towards  the  ends  of  the  branch- 
lets,  white,  yellow,  or  of  a  reddish  colour. 
None  of  the  species  are  in  cultivation, 
although  they  would  be  pretty  greenhoiLse 
plants.  The  genus  bears  the  name  of 
Cesar  de  S.  Hilalre,  a  captain  In  the  French 
navy,  who  first  introduced  the  Mocha 
cofl!ee  to  Bourbon.  [A.  A.  B.D 

O^SIA.  A  genus  of  Lttiacece,  contain- 
ing herbs  from  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
with  fasciculate  roots  often  with  thickened 
tuberous  fibres,  grass-like  radical  leaves, 
and  rather  small  white  or  blue  flowers  In 
simple  or  compound  racemes.  Perianth 
six-parted,  the  segments  petaloid  and 
spirally  twisted  after  flowering ;  stamens 
six,  with  glabrous  fllaments ;  ovary  three- 
celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell : 
capsiQe  sometimes  one-celled ;  seeds  with 
an  appendage  at  the  base.  [J.  T.  &] 

CiESIUS.    Lavender  colour. 

CiESPITOSE.  Growing  in  tufts  or 
patches. 

C^SULIA.  The  only  species  of  this 
genus,  CoxiHans,  which  belongs  to  the 
composite  family,  grows  in  moist  places 
in  many  parts  of  India,  and  is  a  small 
weed  with  alternate  linear  toothed  leaves, 
and  what  appear  to  be  single  sessile  flower- 
heads,  but  which  are  in  reality  a  number  of 
flower-heads  enclosed  in  a  common  involu- 
cre, each  of  them  containing  only  one  floret 
and  provided  with  a  two-leaved  involucre, 
the  lower  part  of  which  at  length  unites 
with,  and  forms  part  of  the  achene,  the 
upper  portions  remaining  free  and  giving 
the  achene  an  eared  appearance.  The 
florets  are  purple  or  white.         [A.  A.  B.J 
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CAFE'  PRANGAIS.  (Pr.)  deer  arieH- 
mm.  —  MARRON.  The  wild  Bourbon 
Oi^ea  mauntiaruL 

CAPE1EB  or  CAPFETER.  The  CJofliee 
tree. 

CAPPER-BREAD.  A  South  African 
name  applied  to  vaclpus  species  of  Enc»- 
phdlartos. 

CAHINCA  or  CATNCA.  A  BrazUian 
dru^  obtained  from  Chiococca  deruifolia. 

CAHOUN  NUTS.  The  fruits  of  AtUtlea 
Oahotm,  which  yield  an  oil  equal  to  that  Of 
the  cocoa-nut. 

CAIANNE.    (Pr.)    A  kind  of  olive. 

CAILLEBOTTE.    (Pr.)     Viburnum  Opu- 

CAHiLBLAIT.    (Pr.)    CfaJium  verum. 

CAIOPHORA.  A  genus  of  loasads,  distin- 
guished from  Its  congeners  by  having  on 
the  calyx  ten  spirally-arranged  ribs;  the 
divisions  of  the  corolla  notched  at  the  tip 
or  with  three  teeth ;  style  or  appendage 
on  the  ovary  single,  bifid  at  the  end,  the 
two  pieces  approximate.  The  name  appears 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  verbs  signi- 
fying *  I  bum,'  and  *  I  bear,'  in  allusion  to 
the  numerous  stinging  hairs  which  produce 
a  burning  sensation  when  they  pierce  the 
skin.  The  species  are  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  Peru  and  Chili,  of  branched 
and  climbing  habit,  armed  with  sharp 
stings.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  lobed  or 
deeply  cut ;  the  flowers  solitary  from  the 
angles  of  the  leaves  or  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches. 

The  plants  have  the  general  aspect  of 
Loasa,  a  genus  in  whidi  some  of  them 
were  formerly  included.  One  of  the  most 
notable  is  C.  coronatat  discovered  by  Dr. 
Gillies  on  the  sides  of  the  Cordillera, 
between  Mendoza  and  Chile,  at  an  elevation 
of  8,000  to  11,000  feet.  Dr.  Gillies  observes 
of  it :  '  the  general  aspect  of  the  plant  is 
very  peculiar,  and  on  examining  its  whole 
economy  we  are  struck  with  the  care  taken 
to  protect  the  flower,  and  insure  impregrna- 
tion.  It  forms  a  large  convex  mass, 
rising  one  or  two  feet  frohi  the  groimd  ; 
the  upper  part  is  composed  entirely  of 
a  great  abundance  of  dark  green  leaves, 
along  the  margins  of  which,  and  protected 
by  them,  are  arranged  the  large  whitish 
flowers,  forming  one  or  two  or  more 
circlets  or  fillets,  giving  the  whole  a  very 
singular  and  elegant  appearance.  The 
corolla,  which  Is  contracted  towards  its 
mouth.  Is  of  considerable  size ;  the  trans- 
verse section,  at  the  widest  part,  being  in 
some  cases  as  large  as  that  of  a  hen's  egg. 
When  the  capsules  are  ripe,  they  are  gene- 
rally prostrate  on  the  ground,  the  stalk 
being  too  weak  to  support  them.    [G.  D.] 

CAJANU8  (from  Cfatjang,  the  Malayan 
name  for  one  of  the  species)  is  a  small 
genus  of  leguminous  plants  of  the  section 
PajnlionaceoBt  forming  shrubs,  with  leaves 
composed  of  three  stalked  leaflets,  and 
flowers   produced  in  racemes  from   the 


angles  between  the  leaf  stalks  and  stems 
Their  calyx  Is  bell-shaped  and  cut  half-way. 
down  into  four  divisions,  the  upper  of 
which  has  two  small  teeth;  their  corolla 
Is  papilionaceous ;  and  they  have  ten  star 
mens,  nine  of  which  are  united  together, 
and  the  tenth  free.  The  fruit  is  a  pea-like 
pod,  containing  many  seeds,  and  having 
Its  husk  or  shell  constricted  between  each 
seed. 

C.  indicua  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
but  is  now  naturalised  and  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  tropical  America  and 
Africa,  and  in  some  Islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  There  are  two  varieties,  differing 
only  in  height  and  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers.  It  is  a  perennial  shrub  growing 
from  three  to  ten  feet  high,  but  in  places 
where  it  is  cultivated,  it  is  generally 
treated  as  an  annual,  the  stems  being 
pulled  up  and  used  for  flrewood  as  soon  as 
the  crop  of  seeds  has  been  gathered.  All 
parts  of  the  plant  are  more  or  less  covered 
with  soft  silky  or  velvety  hairs.  The  leaves 
are  composed  of  three  oval-lance-shaped 
stalked  leaflets.  The  variety  hieolor  gene- 
rally grows  from  three  to  six  feet  high, 
and  has  yellow  flowers  marked  with  crim- 
son streaks  on  the  outside;  its  pods  are 
spotted  or  marbled  with  dark  lines.  It  is 
called  the  Congo  pea  in  Jamaica.  The 
variety  JkanM  is  a  larger  kind,  forming 
bushes  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and 
varying  from  five  to  ten  feet  high ;  it  has 
pure  yellow  flowers  and  uniformly-coloured 
pods.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called  the  No-eye 
pea.  Both  of  these  varieties  are  cul  ti  vated 
in  various  parts  of  the  tropics  for  the  sake 
of  their  seeds  or  pulse.  In  India  the 
pulse  is  called  Dhal  or  Dhol,  or  Urhur,  and 
it  forms  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  all 
classes  of  natives,  being  ranked  as  third 
In  value  among  the  pulses.  In  the  "West 
Indies  they  are  called  Pigeon  peas,  being 
commonly  wOeA  for  feeding  pigeons  and 
other  birds;  besides  which  they  are  highly 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  human  food,  the 
variety  called  No-eye  pea  being  considered 
to  be  little  inferior  in  a  green  state  to  our 
English  peas,  and,  when  dried  and  split, 
quite  as  good.  The  Congo  pea  is  harder 
and  coarser,  and  is  only  used  by  negroes, 
requiring  a  great  deal  of  boiling.  Pea  meal 
of  very  good  quality  is  prepared  from  both 
the  varieties  in  Jamaica.  Horses  and 
cattle  of  various  kind  are  very  fond  of 
the  young  branches  and  leaves,  either  in  a 
fresh  or  dried  state.  The  late  Dr.  McFadyen, 
speaking  of  this  plant,  says :  '  There  are 
few  tropical  plants  so  valuable.  It  is 
to  be  found  round  every  cottage  In  the 
island  (Jamaica),  growing  luxuriantly  in 
the  parched  savannah  and  mountain  de- 
clivity, as  well  as  in  the  more  fertile  and 
seasonable  districts.'  [A.  S.] 

CAJUPTTTI.  An  old  synonyme  of  Melor 
leuca,  one  species  of  which,  M.  Cajupttti, 
yields  the  stimulant  oil  of  cajeput,  used  in 
medicine.  [T.  M.] 

CAKILE.  A  sea-side  herbaceous  plant 
belonging  to  the  Cruciferce,  easily  dis- 
tinguished   by  its    oblong    deeply-lobed 
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fleshy  leaves,  which  are  smooth  and  of  a 
glaucous  hue ;  by  its  lilac  flowers ;  and  by 
Its  succulent  pod,  which  when  matured  is 
found  to  be  divided  by  a  horizontal  parti- 
tion into  two  cells,  the  upper  containing  a 
single  erect  seed,  the  lower  a  pendulous 
one.  It  is  known  to  sea-side  visitors  by  the 
name  of  Sea  Rocket,  but  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it  to  notice  but  the  singular 
structure  of  its  seed-pods.  Closely  allied 
species  Inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  They 
are  all  annuals,  and  grow  among  the  shingle 
or  sand  a  short  distance  above  high-water 
mark.    French,  CasuUle.  [C.  A.  J.J 

CALABA  TREB.    Calophyllum  Caldba. 

CALABASH.  Oreaceniia  Cujete,  a  tropi- 
cal tree  bearing  great  gourd-like  fruits. 
— ,  SWEET.    Passiflora  mali/ormU. 

CALABASH  NUTMEQ.  Monodora  My- 
ristica.  i 

CALABUR  TREE.   Muntingia  CdUOmra. 

CALADENIA.  A  genus  of  exquisitely 
'  beautiful  little  terrestrial  orchids  inhabit- 
ing Australasia.  They  generally  produce 
one  grassy  leaf,  from  within  which  arises 
a  scape  bearing  a  few  ringent  flowers, 
covered  In  various  places  In  a  very  remark- 
able manner  with  glandular  hairs,  which 
have  suggested  the  name.  In  many  spe- 
cies the  sepals  or  petals  or  both  are  pro- 
longed into  long  slender  tails ;  in  others 
they  have  the  usual  oval  outline.  The 
genus  is  admirably  Illustrated  in  Hooker's 
Flora  Tasmanica. 

CALADIUM.  The  generic  name  of  cer- 
tain plants  of  the  Arum  family,  having  a 
hood-like  spathe  rolled  round  at  the  base ;  a 
spadix  whose  upper  portion  is  entirely 
covered  with  stamens,  but  ultimately  be- 
comes bare  at  the  extreme  4op,  provided 
with  blunt  glands  or  sterile  stamens  in  the 
middle,  and  ovaries  beneath ;  the  anthers 
8hleld-shai)^d  and  one-celled ;  the  ovaries 
numerous,  two-celled,  with  from  two  to 
four  ascending  ovules  In  each  cell;  the 
fruit  a  one  or  two-celled  berry,  with  few 
seeds.  These  plants  partake  of  the  acrid 
properties  which  pervade  the  Aracece,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  rootstocks  or  rhizomes 
of  some  of  the  species  are  eaten  as  food  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
&c.,  in  conseojoence  of  the  abundance  of 
starch  contt|^H(tfe  them,  the  process  of 
cooking  dem^^Dra^hem  of  their  noxious 
qualities.  iMJBKy^d  that  the  rootstocks 
or  tubers  (^^j^^jfretiolatum  were  on  one 
occasion  mi$6i«en  for  potatoes  on  board 
ship,  and  were  given  to  some  animals  with 
fatal  results.  The  leaves  of  C.  sagiUifolium 
are  boiled  and  eaten  in  the  West  Indies  as 
a  vegetable.  The  species  are  natives  of 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  where 
they  are  cultivated  In  abundance  for  the 
above-named  purposes.  Several  are  also 
grrown  in  hothouses  in  this  coxmtry, 
latterly  several  varieties  with  beautifully 
variegated  foliage  have  been  introduced. 
See  Plate  2,  fig.  6.  [M.  T.  M.] 
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CALAMAOROSTIS.    A  genus  of 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Anmdineeet 
gulshed  chiefly  by  the  Inflorescence 
in  branched  panicles,  and  only  one 
in  the  spikelets,  or  within  the  gi 
which  has  long  silky  hairs  at  its 
sometimes  the  rudiment  of  a  second 
Is  present;  glumes  nearly  equal, 
and  pointed ;  pales  two,  small.    Th' 
eighty-six  species  described  In  Stei 
Synopsis.    They  have  an  extensive 
over  the  globe.    The  greater  num 
however,  natives    of    rather    tem^ 
climates,  and  some  reach  the  Arctlcjt^i 
Three  species  only  are  natives  of  the 
Islands,  and  neither  of  these  is  of 
occurrence ;    Indeed,  O.  atricta  is  oi 
the  rarest  British  grasses,  and  only  _ 
sparingly  In  a  few  localities.    They  Aittl 
valuable  for  agricultural  purposes, 
very  ornamental  ip, 

CALAMBAC.    The  commercial  ni 
Aloes-wood,  Eagle-wood,  or  Lign 
which  is  produced  by  Aloexylum  Ai 
vm. 

CALAMINT.     (Fr.)     Cakmintha 
naUs. 

CALAMINTHA.  A  genus  of  I 
flowers  which  as  at  present  const! 
comprises  several  plants  described  lia' 
recent  works  under  the  names  of  Tftg>. 
AdnoSf  Melissa,  and  CHnopodium. 
essential  generic  characters  of  Ci  ' 
are  :  *  calyx  two-lipped ;  stamens  di 
ing;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  nearly 
tube  straight.'  C.  Acinos,  or  Basll-tf 
(formerly  called  Thymus  Acinos  and 
wigaris).  Is  a  low  somewhat  shrubby 
with  stems  from  four  to  six  inches 
small  leaves,  and  rather  showy 
purple  flowers,  which  grow  In  wh< 
six  together.  The  whole  plant  Is 
and  aromatic,  and  well  deserves  Its 
(from  the  Greek  boMlieorc,  royal) 
Gerarde  tells  us,  'the  seede  cur 
Inflnnities  of  the  hart,  taketh  aws^ 
rowfulnesse  which  corameth  of  mel; 
lie,  and  maketh  a  man  merrie  and 
It  Is  most  frequently  found  In  ch&] 
gravelly  pastures.  C.  officinalis  (Mel 
laminthcO,  C.  Nepeta,  and  C.  sylvatica, 
lamints  or '  Excellent  Mints,' as  their 
imports,  are  herbaceous  aromatic  h 
which  great  medicinal  virtues  wer^. 
ciently  ascribed.  They  bear  their  fl 
in  stalked  tufts  whlc^  proceed  from 
axils  of  the  opposite  leaves,  and  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  one  anoi 
by  a  minute  comparison  of  chai 
They  all  possess  a  strong  aromatic 
resembling  that  of  penny-royal,  an< 
employed  to  make  herb-tea.  C.  Clk 
diutUt  the  Wild  Basil,  formerly 
Clinopodium  vulgare.  Is  a  straggling 
plant  with  hairy  stems  from  one  to 
feet  long,  bearing  Its  rather  large  purple 
flowers  in  dense  whorls  in  the  axils  of  the 
hairy  ovate  distant  leaves,  and  having 
numerous  bristly  bracts  at  their  base. 
The  odour  is  aromatic,  but  not  so  agree- 
able as  In  the  other  species.        [C.  A.  J.] 
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CALAM0SAGTJ8.  The  four  species  con- 
Btitutlng  this  genus  of  palms  do  not 
possess  any  individual  features  of  Interest 
beyond  their  technical  characters.  They 
are  all  natiyes  of  the  forests  of  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  and  have  climbing  whip-like 
stems,  growing  to  a  great  length,  and 
ropporting  themselves  by  means  of  their 
hooked  spines.  The  footstalks  of  their 
pinnate  leaves  are  likewise  armed  with 
prickles  and  booked  spines,  and  terminate 
in  a  long  whip-like  tail ;  the  leaflets  are  of 
a  green  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
covered  with  a  bluish  bloom  underneath ; 
their  top  half  Is  broad  and  very  much 
jagged,  the  lower  half  being  entire  and 
wedge-shaped.  One  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  genus  Is  the  presence  of  a 
broad  leafy  expansion  called  the  ligule, 
near  to  and  partly  surrounding  the  base 
of  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf.  They  have 
perfect  flowers,  arranged  In  branching 
spikes  resembling  bunches  of  catkins, 
each  flower  being  half  buried  In  a  dense 
mass  of  wool,  and  having  a  three-toothed 
calyx,  a  three-parted  corolla,  six  stamens, 
and  a  three-celled  ovary  covered  with 
scales,  and  crowned  by  a  three-toothed 
awl-shaped  style.  None  of  the  species  are 
known  to  possess  any  useful  properties, 
but  as  their  stems  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  species  of  Galamtu,  they 
are  probably  used  for  similar  purposes. 
One  species,  C.  Mrinicefoliiu,  is  called 
Rotang  Slmote  by  the  Malayans,  and 
mother,  C.  ochriger,  Rotang  Donam.  [A.  S.] 

CALAMPELIS.    Hccremoearpus. 

CALAMUS.    The  stems  of  several  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  of  palms  are  well  known 
in  this  country  under  the  names  of  Rat- 
tans or  Canes.    Upwards  of  eighty  species 
are  described,  nearly  all  natives  of  Asia, 
abounding  In  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and 
islands,  also  in  the  eastern   and   north- 
eastern provinces  of  India ;  two  are  found 
in  Australia,  and  one  in  Africa.    They  have 
reed-likc  stems,  seldom  more  than  an  inch 
or  two  In  thickness,  but  often  much  less, 
generally  growing  to  a  great  length,  climb- 
ing over  and  amongst  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  supporting  themselves  by  means 
of  hooked  spines  attached  to  their  leaf- 
stalks ;  a  few,  however,  form  low  bushes  or 
small  trees.    Their  leaves  are  pinnate,  and 
in  many  of  the  species,  the  leafstalk  is 
prolonged  beyond  the  termination  of  the 
leaflets  into  a  whip-like  tall.    The  flowers 
are  small,  generally  of  a  rose  or  greenish 
colour,  and  arranged  very  close  together 
upon  long  branching  spikes,  the  ultimate 
branches  somewhat  resembling  catkins. 
They  have  a  three-toothed  calyx,  and  a 
three-parted  or  three-petaled  corolla;  the 
males  having  six  stamens  joined  together 
at  the  base,  and  the  females  imperfect 
stamens,  and  a  three-celled  ovary,  more  or 
less  covered  with  scales,  and  bearing  three 
stigmas  (no  style).     The  spikes  are  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  bracts  or  spathes, 
which,  however,  do  not  completely  enclose 
them,  and  each  branch  of  the  spike  has  a 


separate  bract  at  its  base.  The  fruits  are 
covered  with  smooth  shining  scales, 
which  are  flxed  by  their  upper  edges,  and 
overlap  each  other  from  the  top  down- 
wards, like  plates  of  mail ;  they  generally 
contain  a  single  seed,  surrounded  by  an 
eatable  pulp. 

C.  Botang,  C.  rudentum,  C.  venu^  C.  vimi- 
nalia,  and  probably  several  other  species, 
furnish  the  canes  or  rattans  so  commonly 
employed  in  this  country  for  the  bottoms 
of  chairs,  couches,  sides  of  carriages,  UQd 
similar  purposes ;  and  of  which  no  fewer 
than  18,625,368  were  imported  in  1858,  and 
valued  at  38,960^.  In  the  countries  where 
these  palms  abound,  the  inhabitants  make 
use  of  them  for  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
poses, baskets  of  all  kinds,  mats,  hats,  and 
other  useful  articles  being  commonly  made 
of  them.  Their  most  important  use,  how- 
ever, is  for  the  manufacture  of  the  ropes 
and  cables  usually  employed  by  junks  and 
other  coasting  vessels.  In  the  Himalayas 
they  are  used  in  the  formation  of  suspen- 
sion bridges  across  rivers,  the  construction 
of  which  Dr.  Hooker  thus  describes :  '  Two 
parallel  canes,  on  the  same  horizontal 
plane,  were  stretched  across  the  stream; 
from  these  others  hung  in  loops,  and 
along  the  loops  were  laid  one  or  two 
bamboo  stems  for  flooring ;  cross  pieces 
below  this  flooring  hung  from  the  two 
upper  canes,  which  they  thus  served  to 
keep  apart.  The  traveller  grasps  one  of 
the  canes  in  either  hand,  and  walks  along 
the  loose  bamboos  laid  on  the  swinging 
loops.' 

C.  Seipionum,  the  stems  of  which  are 
much  thicker  than  those  of  the  preceding, 
furnishes  the  well-known  Malacca-  canes  so 
much  prized  for  walking-sticks,  l^hey  are 
imported  from  Singapore  and  Malacca,  but 
are  chiefly  produced  in  Sumatra.  Some  are 
of  a  uniform  rich  brown  colour,  whilst 
others  are  variously  mottled  or  clouded  as 
it  is  called ;  the  colour,  however,  is  said  to 
be  artiflcially  imparted  to  them  by  smoking. 
C.  Draco,  the  species  yielding  the  red  resi- 
nous substance  called  dragon's-blood,  is 
now  placed  in  the  genus  JDcemonoropa,  as 
also  are  several  other  Calami.         [A.  SJ 


CALAMUS, 
afticulation. 


A  flstular  stem  without  an 


CALAMUS  AROMATICUS.  Acorus  Ca- 
lamus. —  ODORATUS.  Andropogon  SchCB- 
nanthtu, 

CALANDRINIA.  A  genus  of  purslanes 
consisting  of  smooth  fleshy  plants  of 
annual  or  perennial  duration,  with  entire 
leaves,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  species  in 
cultivation,  showy  purple  or  rose-coloured 
flowers  expanding  only  In  sunny  weather. 
It  is  well  distinguished  among  the  other 
genera  of  the  order  by  its  two  persistent 
sepals,  which  close  over  the  seed-vessel 
after  the  petals  have  fallen ;  three  to  five 
petals,  mostly  the  latter  number,  numerous 
distinct  stamens,  single  style  with  its 
stigma  three-lobed,  and  oblong  one-celled 
fruit,  splitting  when  ripe  into  three  pieces 
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or  vaJvefl,  and  containing  numerous  seeds 
adhering  to  a  central  placenta.  A  few  only 
of  the  species  are  introduced,  but  they  in-- 
elude  probably  the  most  interesting  mem* 
bers  of  the  genus.  As  a  type  of  one  sec* 
tion,  reference  may  be  m«de  to  the  C.  dia- 
color,  which  has  large  oblong  or  lanceolate 
pointed  glaucous  leaves,  mostly  radical, 
green  on  their  upper  surface  and  purplish 
beneath,  whence  its  specific  name;  and 
iiowers  one  and  a  half  inch  across,  of  a 
bright  rose  colour,  produced  in  a  long 
distant  raceme  on  a  sort  of  scape,  the  foot- 
stalks tteing  deflexed  before  and  after 
flowering,  and  furnished  with  one  or  two 
ovate  bracts  at  their  base ;  a  calyx  of  two 
broad  concave  pieces  spotted  with  black, 
and  petals  inversely  heart-shaped.  The 
C.  grandijlora  closely  resembles  it,  but  has, 
notwithstanding  its  name,  rather  smaller 
flowers,  with  leaves  which  are  more  taper- 
ing at  the  point  and  base,  and  green  on 
both  surfaces.  Both  of  these  species, 
though  usually  treated  as  annuals,  are  pe- 
rennial in  warmer  latitudes  than  our  omoi, 
and  are,  as  well  as  the  following  plant, 
natives  of  Chili.  C.  umbellcUa  differs  very 
considerably  in  habit  from  the  two  preced- 
ing, forming  a  small  spreading  tuft  with 
shrubby  shoots  thickly  set  with  linear 
foliage,  fringed  at  the  margins.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  umbels, 
more  or  less  compound,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant,  each  blossom  being 
about  half  an  inch  In  diameter,  and  of  a 
rich  purple-crimson  colour.  Possessing  a 
hardier  constitution  than  the  foregoing 
pUnts,  it  frequently  endures  our  winters 
in  dry  soils,  though  often  treated  as  an 
annual.  O.  specioaa,  a  Oalifomian  annual, 
is  of  procumbent  habit  with  numerous 
branched  stems  radiating  from  the  crown 
of  the  root,  thickly  clothed  with  luirrow 
Bpathulate  glossy  leaves,  and  producing 
singly  from  its  axils  a  profusion  of  crimson 
purple  flowers  rather  larger  than  in  umM- 
lata.  The  seeds  of  this  species  are  lentl 
cular  in  form,  and  of  a  glossy  black  colour, 
by  which  they  are  readily  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  the  three  previously- 
named.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with 
flowers  of  a  coppery-red  colour.    [W.  T.] 

CALANTHE.  A  large  genus  of  terres- 
trial stemless  vandeous  orchids  with  broad 
many-ribbed  leaves,  and  long' spikes  of 
flowers,  the  lip  of  which  is  calcarate  and 
adherent  to  the  column,  while  the  waxy 
pollen  masses  are  eight,  adhering  to  a  sepa- 
rable gland.  Some  thirty  species  are  known, 
chiefly  from  tropical  and  extratropical 
Asia ;  a  few  are  American.  The  flowers, 
which  are  white,  or  lilac,  or  purple,  or 
copper-coloured,  are  ornamental,  where- 
fore several  species  are  in  gardens.  Of 
these  C.  vestita  Is  one  of  the  handsomest. 

CALATHEA.  A  genus  of  MarantaceoBt 
deriving  its  name  from  its  cup-shaped 
stigma.  These  plants  have  large  leaves 
springing  from  the  contracted  stem  near 
the  root,  from  which  they  appear  directly 
to  emerge.    The  flowers  are  in  terminal 


spikes  and  protected  by  bracts ;  they  have 
a  calyx  of  three  segments ;  a  corolla  of  six 
pieces,  the  external  ones  lance-shaped,  the 
internal  ones  blunt  and  irregular  in  shape ; 
three  petal-like  stamens,  one  of  which 
bears  a  linear  one-celled  anther,  attached 
to  its  edge,  while  the  rest  are  sterile ;  and 
a  petal-like  style,  the  stigma  hooded,  an- 
gular. The  species  are  natives  of  tropical 
America,  and  some  of  them  are  in  cultiva- 
tion for  the  sake  of  their  handsome  foliage, 
especially  C.  tebrina,  the  leaves  of  which 
have  alternate  dark-coloured  and  green 
stripes.  The  leaves  of  some  of  the  South 
American  kinds  are  used  for  making 
baskets.  [M.  T.  M.] 


OetUiana  pneu- 


CALATHIAN  VIOLET. 
numanthe. 

CALATHIDA,  CALATHUS,  CALATHI- 
DIUM.  The  head  of  flowers  borne  by 
composites. 

CALATHIFORM.  Cup-Shaped,  or  almost 
hemispherical. 

CALATHODES.  A  genus  of  Ranunctaa- 
cecB  containing  one  species,  C.  palmata, 
from  Sikkim,  growing  at  an  altitude  of 
about  10,000  feet.  A  perennial  herb  with 
the  habit  of  TVollitis,  having  palmately 
cleft  leaves,  a  simple  stem  one  and  a-hall 
foot  to  two  feet  high ;  flowers  large  ter- 
minal and  solitary,  with  flve  ovate  acute  pe- 
tal old  sepals ;  petals  none ;  ovaries  ten  or 
more,  oblong,  gibbous  externally,  beaked  ; 
ovules  eight  or  ten ;  style  bent  down  out- 
wards after  flowering.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CALAVANCE.  A  name  for  several  kinds 
of  pulse,  including  Dolichos  barbcuiensis 
and  D.  nnensU. 

CALBOA.    A  iynonyme  of  QtuimoclU. 

CALCAR  (adj.  Oalcaratus).  A  spur ;  a 
hollow  process  of  some  part  of  a  flower. 

CALCAREUa  Dead-white,  like  chalk. 
Also  growing  in  chalky  places,  or  having 
the  substance  of  chalk. 

CALCARIFORM.  Shaped  like  a  calcar 
or  spur. 

CALCEARIA.    Qyryanthes. 

CALCEOLARIA.  A  beautiful  genus  of 
Scrophuiariacece,  distinguished  chiefly  by 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  corolla,  which  has 
two  lips.the  lower  of  which  is  inflated,some- 
what  elongated  and  turned  downwards, 
having  some  resemblance  to  a  shoe ;  the 
stamens  are  two  in  number.  The  name  Is 
derived  from  the  Latin  word '  Calceolarius,' 
a  shoemaker.  The  peculiar  form  of  the 
corolla,  above  described,  is  nevertheless 
not  invariably  a  character  of  the  genus ; 
the  plant  known  in  collections  as  C.  vio- 
laeea^  a  native  of  Chili,  has  the  corolla  In 
the  form  of  two  equal  gaping  lips ;  it  was 
formerly  placed  in  the  genus  Jovellana, 
but  is  now  considered  by  the  best  authori- 
ties as  a  true  Calceolaria.  The  numerous 
species  of  this  favourite  and  well-known 
genus  are  either  herbaceous  or  shrubby  in 
habit,  with  leaves  in  pairs  or  three  to- 
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gether,  rarely  alternate,  either  entire 
toothed  or  deeply  cut,  often  more  or  less 
bttry,  the  flowers  varfougly  grouped  and 
JKstrlbated,  the  prevailing  colours,  yellow 
white  or  purple.  They  are  natives  of 
Sooth  America,  confined  either  to  the 
western  Bide  of  the  Andes,  or  to  the 
Boathem  extremity  of  the  mainland  and 
the  adjacent  Islands.  Some  arc  found  only 
near  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  and  others  are 
iohabitants  of  the  higher  parts  of  tbe 
Oordllleras ;  bence  it  is  that,  among  the 
namerouB  introduced  species  in  our  collec- 
tions, a  few  are  more  or  less  hardy,  others 
require  protection.  C.JloriJbund4it  for  in- 
stance, Is  a  native  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Quito,  at  an  elevation  of  11,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  several 
occur  at  low  altitudes  in  the  Falkland 
Isl^iuds,  &c.,  forming  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  native  vegetation.  In  the  Flora 
Aaforctiea,  Dr.  Hooker  thus  alludes  to  the 
C.  FothergiUii.  at  Port  Famine :  '  Though 
inferior  in  stature  and  beauty  to  many 
of  its  congeners,  this  is  among  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  wild  flowers  of  the  Falklands, 
ud  the  attention  of  the  voyager  who  is 
familiar  with  tbe  genus  Caleeolaria  only  in 
tbe  conservatories  of  Britain,  must  be 
attracted  by  its  appearance  on  the  exposed 
shores  of  tbese  inhospitable  islands.* 
Many  of  the  original  pure  species  have 
been  roodifled  by  hybridising,  and  are  not 
now  so  common  in  collections.  The  hybrids 
are  numerous  and  some  of  them  greatly 
prized ;  not  only  is  the  size  of  the  flower 
modified  but  the  colour  as  well,  the  shades 
of  yellow  and  purple  being  highly  varied, 
as  also  the  characters  of  the  spots  on  the 
slipper-like  portion.  The  handsome  as- 
pect of  different  species  and  crosses  has 
always  recommended  them  to  the  attention 
of  cultivators,  and  acted  as  a  stimulus  to 
tbe  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  discovering 
tbe  proper  method  of  treatment.  The 
results  have  been  such,  that  on  plants 
attaining  a  height  of  two  feet  or  little 
more,  the  flowers  may  sometimes  be 
counted  by  hundreds,  expanded  about  the 
same  time.  [G.  D.] 

CALCEOLATE.     Having  the  fonn  of  a 
Slipper  or  round-toed  shoe. 

GALGEU8.    Dead-white,  like  chalk. 


CALCITRAPA. 
taurea  OalcUrapa. 


The  Star  Thistle,  Clen- 


CALDASIA.  A  genus  of  Polenumiacea 
containing  annual  herbs  from  Mexico  with 
glandular  hairs,  branched  stems,  and  alter- 
nate crenate-serrate  leaves.  Peduncles 
Miliary,  in  pairs,  one-flowered;  calyx 
nve-sided,  flve-toothed  at  apex,  scarious  in 
fruit ;  corolla  violet  blue,  funnel-shaped, 
'rtth  a  live-parted  limb,  the  lobes  notched 
M  tbe  apex,  and  two  of  them  apart  from 
toe  other  three ;  stamens  five,  protruding, 
bent  down  ;  capsule  three-celled ;  seeds  in 
each  cell  with  a  spongy  coat.       [J.  T.  S.] 

CALDCLTJVIA.  A  genus  of  CvnmiaeecB, 
containing  a  smaU  tree  from  Chili,  with 
opposite  simple  lanceolate  serrated  leathery 


leaves,  glaucous  below ;  stipules  lanceo- 
late, deciduous;  flowers  in  axillary  pan- 
icles ;  calyx  deciduous, four  or  Ave  parted ; 
petalsfour  or  five,  inserted  on  a  disk  which 
has  as  many  glandular  notched  lobes  as 
I  there  are  petals ;  stamens  eight  or  ten, 
;  inserted  within  the  disk ;  ovary  free,  two 
I  or  three-celled  ;  ovules  numerous  ;  styles 
two  or  three,  becoming  reflexed.  [J.  T.  &] 

CALBA.  The  species  of  this  genus, 
which  belongs  to  the  composite  fkmily, 
are  natives  of  tropical  America,  extending 
from  Mexico  to  South  Brazil  They  are 
herbs  or  small  shrubs  with  opposite  or 
whorled  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  generally 
three-nerved  and  very  rough  on  the  sur- 
face, many  of  them  resembling  those  of  the 
common  nettle  in  form.  In  one  group  the 
species  are  dwarf  and  unbranched,  bearing 
a  long-stalked  terminal  floweivhead,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  containing  both  strap- 
shaped  and  tubular  florets,  the  former 
having  pistil  only,  the  latter  both  stamens 
and  pistil.  In  another  group  the  plants 
are  larger,  the  flower-heads  small  and  nu- 
merous, disposed  in  corymbs  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  bearing  tubular  florets 
only.  The  flowers  of  most  of  them  are 
yellow  and  the  pappus  is  made  up  of  from 
five  to  twenty  lanceolate  pointed  scales. 
Upwards  of  thirty  species  are  known. 
C.  Zacateekiehi,  a  Mexican  species  with 
nettle-like  leaves  and  small  flower-beads,  is 
known  there  by  the  name  of  'Juralillo,' 
and  is  said  to  contain,  in  a  fresh  state,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  camphor,  and  to  be 
employed  against  fevers,  and  the  powdered 
leaves.for  healing  wounds.  The  leaves  of 
C.  jamaieen8i8  are  said  to  be  powerfully 
bitter,  and  steeped  in  wine  or  brandy  are 
used  as  a  stomachic  in  the  West  Indies ;  but 
this  account  is  thought  to  apply  rather 
to  Newolana  lobata.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CALEAIS'A.  A  few  brown-flowered  ter- 
restrial orchids  confined  to  New  Holland 
bear  this  name.  They  have  simple  filiform 
roots  terminated  by  a  small  tubercle,  soli- 
tary radical  leaves,  and  a  slender  few- 
flowered  scape.  The  column  is  broad,  thin, 
and  concave ;  the  sepals  and  petals  narrow 
and  reflexed ;  the  lip  posticous,  peltate, 
nnguiculate,  and  highly  irritable.  In  fine 
weather  or  when  undisturbed,  this  Up 
bends  back  and  leaves  the  column  un- 
covered; but  if  it  rains  or  the  plant  is 
Jarred,  down  goes  the  lip  over  the  column, 
which  it  securely  boxes  up.  See  Dra- 
KJEA  and  SPicrL2BA,  in  which  a  similar 
phenomenon  occurs. 

CALEBASSE.  (Fr.)  The  Bottle  Gourd, 
Lagenaria  vulgaris. 

CALEBA6SIER.  (Fr.)  The  Calabash  tree, 
Cfreacentta  Cufete. 

CALE0TA8IA.  A  genus  of  Jvneaceas 
containing  a  small  branched  shrubby 
plant  from  South  Australia,  with  needle- 
shaped  leaves  sheathing  at  the  base,  and 
solitary  flowers  on  short  terminal  branches, 
having  a  salver-shaped  perianth  with  a  six- 
parted  limb  of  petaloid  blue  segments 
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spreading  like  a  star,  the  three  outer  pa-  \ 
b«scent ;  stamens  six.     The  ovary  is  one- 
celled  with  three  ovules.  [J.  T.  Sj 

OALEE  KU8T0OREB.  An  Indian  name 
for  the  Musk  Ochro,  Abelmotchtia  mos- 
chaius. 

CALELYNA.    A  section  of  Evelyna. 

CALENDTJLA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  composite  order,  having 
numerous  flowers  grouped  on  a  nearly  flat 
surface,  those  at  the  circumference  strap- 
like, in  two  or  three  rows  and  with  pistils 
only,  those  in  the  centre  tubular  with 
stamens  only,  both  kinds  hairy  at  the 
base,  the  whole  surrounded  on  the  outside 
by  a  series  of  scale-like  leaflets.  The  name 
Calendula  is  founded  on  the  circumstance 
that  species  may  be  in  flower  on  the 
calends  of  every  month.  They  are  annual  or 
perennial,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean borders,  with  yellow  or  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  usually  of  a  powerful,  not 
pleasant  odour.  One  of  them,  C.  oJUcinalia, 
the  Pot  Marigold,  formerly  enjoyed  repute 
as  a  domestic  remedy,  being  used  in  form- 
ing a  distilled  water  or  vinegar.     [6. 0.] 

CALFS    SNOUT.      ArOirrMmm  Oron- 

tium. 

CALICATB.    Furnished  with  a  calyx. 

CALICINAB.  When  a  flower  becomes 
double  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
lobes  of  the  calyx  or  sepals. 

OALICIUM,  GALICIEI.  A  genua  and 
family  of  lichens  known  at  once  by  the 
sporidia  forming  ultimately  a  dusty  stra- 
tum over  a  little  orbicular  disc  which  is 
either  nearly  sessile  or  supported  upon  a 
short  stalk  so  as  to  look  like  a  little  nail 
more  or  less  completely  driven  home.  The 
sporidia,  as  in  other  lichens,  are  at  first 
contained  in  asci,  which  soon,  however, 
disappear.  One  of  the  most  familiar 
species  is  C.  inquinans,  which  is  common 
upon  gate-posts,  and  attracts  notice  from 
leaving  the  print  of  its  discs  upon  the 
finger  when  touched.  The  crust  is  some- 
times very  obscure  or  almost  obsolete. 
All  the  species  of  Calicium  are,  we  believe, 
found  in  Europe,  though  several  of  them 
occur  elsewhere.  [M.J.  B.] 

CALICO  BUSH.   Kaimia  latifoUa. 

CALIGULAR.  A  term  of  89Stivatlon, 
when  the  outer  bracts  of  an  involucre  are 
much  shorter  than  the  inner. 

CALIMERIS.  The  generic  name  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  composite  order, 
having  the  flowers  in  heads,  those  at  the 
circumference  in  one  row,  strap-like,  the 
heads  surrounded  externally  by  two  to 
four  rows  of  nearly  equal  scale-like  leaves. 
The  surface  supporting  the  flowers  has 
numerous  four-cornered  pits  or  depres- 
sions toothed  at  the  anglea  The  fruit  is 
flat  and  hairy.  The  name  Calimeris  is  of 
Greek  derivation,  and  indicates  general 
beauty  of  parts.  The  species  are  perennial 
herbs,   natives  of  middle  and  Northern 


Asia,  with  the  leaves  entire  or  toothed  and 
cut  at  the  margin ;  the  heads  of  flowers 
yellow  in  the  middle,  and  white  or  blue  at 
the  circumference.  [G.  D.] 

CALIPHRURIA.  A  genus  of  amaryl- 
lids,  forming  a  link  between  Eurycles  and 
Oriffinia,  and  having,  except  in  the  inflo- 
rescence, much  the  appearance  of  JEuerosia. 
The  species,  C.  Harttoegtanat  has  ovate 
bulbs,  petiolate  depressed  perennial  oval 
acuminate  somewhat  plaited  leaves,  with 
a  blade  six  inches  long  or  more,  a  glaucous 
scape  a  foot  high  bearing  an  umbel  of 
about  seven  subdeclinate  flowers,  having  a 
green  tube  and  white  limb.  The  tube  of 
the  perianth  is  narrowly  funnel-shaped 
and  nearly  straight,  the  limb  regular  with 
the  segments  turned  back  in  the  form  of 
a  star,  the  sepaline  ones  rather  the  broader. 
The  filaments  of  the  six  stamens  are  in- 
serted at  the  base  of  the  segments  of  the 
perianth,  and  have  a  white  bristle  on  each 
side,  and  they  are  associated  with  a  straight 
style  terminated  by  a  somewhat  recurved 
three-lobed  stigma.  C.  Harttoegiatia  is  a 
native  of  New  Grenada.  [T.  M.] 

CALLA.  A  grenus  of  Orontiaeece,  con- 
sisting of  herbaceous  marsh  plants  with 
creeping  or  floating  stems,  heart-shaped 
entire  leaves,  the  stalks  of  which  emerge 
from  a  sheath.  The  flowers  covera  spadix, 
which  is  protected  by  a  flat  spathe,  the 
flowers  themselves  having  neither  calyx 
nor  corolla.  The  upper  flowers  are  female, 
consisting  of  a  one-celled  ovary,  from  the 
base  of  which  arise  the  ovules ;  the  lower 
flowers  are  hermaphrodite  with  numerous 
thread-shaped  stamens,  flattened  and  di- 
lated at  the  top,  and  springing  from 
below  the  ovary.  The  species  are  natives 
of  Northern  Europe  and  North  America, 
and  possess  acrid  caustic  properties.  The 
rootstocks  of  O.  pdlvstris  yield  eatable 
starch,  prepared  by  drying  and  grinding 
them,  and  then  heating  the  powder  till  the 
acrid  properties  are  dissipated.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CALLA  D'BTHIOPIB.  (Fr.)  Bichardia 
(Bthiopiea. 

CALLCEDRA-WOOD.  The  timber  of 
Flindersia  austraUs. 

GALLERY  A.  The  name  formerly  given 
to  a  plant  of  the  leguminous  family,  but 
now  found  to  be  a  species  of  MiUetia,  and 
perhaps  the  same  as  M.  niiida,  which  Is, 
like  this,  a  native  of  NE.  China. '  It  is 
a  small  tree,  with  alternate  unequally  pin- 
nate leaves,  about  a  foot  long,  with  two 
pairs  of  ovate  leaflets  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  length;  numerous  flowers  in 
terminal  panicles;  and  two-valved  pods 
one  to  three  inches  long,  containing  one 
to  Ave  seeds,  covered  externally  with  a 
velvety  pubescence.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CALLIANDRA.  A  beautiful  genus  of 
leguminous  plants  peculiar  to  America, 

I  found  as  far  north  as  California,  and  ex- 
tending southwards  to  Buenos  Ayres.  A 
few  are  herbs  not  more  than  a  foot  high, 

I  but  the  greater  portion  shrubs  or  small 
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In  diameter,  with  gtrap-shaped  ray  florets  | 
bearl  ng  a  pistil  only,  and  tubular  dl  sc  florets 
having  both   stamens  and  pistil.      Tlie 
pappus  Is  made  up  of  three  unequal  scales. 
The  flowers  are  yellow.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CALLIOPSia  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  composite  order,  distin- 
guished from  their  allies  by  the  invo- 
lucre or  covering  which  surrounds  the 
heads  of  the  flowers  being  formed  of  two 
rows  of  scales,  the  outer  short  and  spread- 
ing, the  Inner  larger  erect  and  united  at 
the  base.  The  receptacle  or  part  support- 
ing the  flowers  is  flat,  having  on  It  narrow 
scales  which  fall  early  and  are  shorter 
than  the  flowers.  The  fruit  is  truncated, 
incurved,  destitute  of  appendages.  The 
name  Is  from  two  Greek  words  which 
together  signify  *  beautiful  -eye,  aspect,  or 
appearance,'  In  allusion  to  the  general 
elegance  of  the  species  or  the  eye-like  spot 
on  the  flowers.  The  genus  comprehends 
a  number  of  Interesting  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  North  America,  several  of  which 
were,  and  Indeed  still  are,  referred  by  some 
authorities  to  the  genus  Ooreopvia.  They 
are  usually  free  from  hairs,  the  leaVes 
opposite,  more  or  less  divided ;  the  flowers 
at  the  circumference  of  the  heads  yellow, 
with  a  dark  purple  or  rose-coloured  spot  at 
the  base,  those  In  the  centre  yellow  or 
purple.  The  elegance  of  the  flowers,  so 
marked  In  these  plknts,  renders  them  de- 
sirable In  flower-beds.  The  more  hardy 
species,  whether  annual  or  perennial,  are 
generally  of  easy  cultivation.  C.  rosea  has 
been  long  known,  and  may  be  specially 
alluded  to  as  an  example  of  the  genus; 
having  the  stem  smooth,  leaves  opposite, 
long  and  narrow,  the  heads  of  flowprs 
small  on  short  stalks.  [6.  D.] 

OALLIPELTTS.  An  annual  erect  much- 
branched  slender  herb  belonging  to  the 
order  RtibtaeecB.  The  flowers  grow  In 
whorls  of  six,  and  are  whitish  four-parted 
and  bell-shaped.  The  fruit,  which  Is  one- 
seeded  by  abortion.  Is  partially  enveloped 
by  a  large  hollow  membranous  bract.  The 
leaves  wid  leaf-like  stipules  form  whorls 
of  four.  C.  eucullaria,  the  only  species,  a 
native  of  the  Levant,  Is  an  unimportant 
plant  growing  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
high.  [O-  A.  J.] 

CALLfPHYSA.  A  genus  of  Polygona- 
cecB,  dlflJering  from  CrUligontim  only  by 
having  the  nut  not  winged  at  the  angles 
but  rounded,  and  covered  with  bristles,  and 
expanded  at  the  apex  Into  a  bladder-like 
envelope  to  the  nut.  ,.   [J.  T.  S.] 

CALLIPRORA.  A  genus  of  liliaceous 
plants,  found  in  California,  and  consisting 
of  dwarf  bulbous  herbs  with  small  radical 
llnear-ensiforra  leaves,  and  bearing  the 
flowers  in  umbels  at  the  top  of  a  scape. 
The  perianth  Is  bell-shaped,  six-parted, 
with  equal-spreading  segments ;  It  Is  fur- 
nished with  six  stamens,  all  perfect,  with 
petaluld  bllobed  filaments,  the  alternate 
ones  shorter,  and  the  anthers  sessile  be- 
tween the  lobes ;  and  It  has  a  stalked  three- 


celled  ovary  containing  many  ovules,  and 
surmounted  by  a  three-lobed  stigma.  C. 
lut«a,  the  only  species,  is  a  dwarf  plant, 
producing  umbels  of  yellow  star-shaped 
flowers  resembling  those  of  an  Omitho- 
galum,  [T.  M.J 

CALLIPSTCHB.  A  genus  of  AmarjfUi' 
daeefp,  founded  on  a  Mexican  species  allied 
to  Buerosia,  and  named  C.  eiusrosioides. 
The  plant  has  roundish  bulbs,  furnished 
with  a  few  green  tessellated  and  pitted 
leaves,  a  foot  long  and  four  Inches  wide, 
and  produces  at  a  different  season,  before 
the  leaves  are  developed,  a  glaucous  scape 
upwards  of  two  feet  high,  bearing  an  um- 
bel of  decllnate  flowers,  which  are  stalked. 
The  perianth  consists  of  a  short  green 
tube,  full  of  honey,  and  an  erect  regular 
limb  nearly  an  Inch  long  of  bright  red 
segments,  the  sepallne  of  which  are  boat- 
shaped,  and  the  petaline  obtuse.  The  six 
stamens  are  laHe  green,  and  with  the  style 
are  about  four  times  as  long  as  the  perianth. 
The  filaments  are  free.  Inserted  In  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  and  are  tuberculate 
at  the  base.  In  our  gardens  the  leaves  die 
away  in  the  autumn,  and  the  flower-scapes 
appear  In  spring  before  they  are  again 
developed.  [T.  M.] 

CALLTPTBRIS.  A  genus  of  polypodia- 
ceouB  ferns  of  the  group  Aspleniea.  They 
belong  to  the  diplaziold  series,  having  the 
Bori  more  or  less  abundantly  and  constantly 
placed  in  pairs  back  to  back  on  the  same 
vein ;  and  are  specially  distinguished  in 
the  typal  group  by  having  the  veins  joined 
together  In  a  connivent  manner,  that  Is, 
the  main  veins  that  spring  out  from  the 
midrib  are  parallel,  and  the  venules  which 
branch  out  from  them  set  off  at  an  angle 
and  meet  the  opposite  ones  in  the  centre, 
and  so  form  a  series  of  acute  angles  one 
above  the  other.  In  one  group  the 
junction  of  the  veins  is  less  regular  and 
frequent.  The  species,  ten  or  twelve  In 
number^  are  almost  all  found  in  the  east- 
ern tropics,  but  one  or  two  occur  In  the  W. 
Indies  and  8.  America.  They  are  gene- 
rally large  growing  plants  with  coarse 
pinnated  or  twice  or  thrlce-pinnatedfronds, 
the  rachis  sometimes  proliferous.  [T.  M.] 

CALLIRH'6e.  a  genus  of  beautiful 
North  American  mallow-worts,  comprising 
several  perennial herbaceousspecles,  some- 
times known  by  the  name  of  NuttaUiOt 
which,  however,  belongs  to  a  genus  of 
Bosaeece.  They  are  very  nearly  allied  to 
MaJva  itself,  from  which  they  differ  in 
certain  slight  technical  peculiarities  of  the 
fruit ;  and  also  In  some  of  the  species,  by 
wanting  the  Involucel  or  whorl  of  bracts 
which,  is  found  exterior  to  the  calyx  In 
many  of  the  genera  of  this  order.  The 
Involucel,  when  present,  consists  of  from 
one  to  three  bracts,  which  are  sometimes 
remote  from  the  flowers.  The  calyx  is 
flve-cleft ;  the  corolla  five-petaled,  the  pe- 
tals truncately  wedge-shaped,  and  often 
erosely-toothed  at  the  tip.  The  filaments 
of  the  stamens  are  united  into  a  columnar 
tube  which  bears  a  tuft  of  many  stamens 
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at  the  end.  The  carpels  are  numerous, 
united  by  a  short  beak,  aud  are  one-seeded. 
About  half-ardozen  species  are  recorded, 
and  some  of  them  are  known  In  cultiva- 
tion. C.  diffUata,  which  is  one  of  the 
original  typical  species,  has  no  involuoel 
beneath  the  flowers.  It  is  a  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  palmately  five-parted  root- 
leaves,  having  lobed  or  toothed  segments, 
and  a  smooth  slender  branching  stem  two 
to  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  producing  a 
few  leaves  towards  the  base,  but  leafless 
above,  and  producing  the  flowers  In  corym- 
.bosely  racemose  heads.  The  flowers  are 
flve-petaled,  a  couple  of  inches  across,  the 
petals  flrabrlately  toothed  at  the  truncate 
apex,  and  bearded  at  the  base,  of  a  rich 
dark  crimson-purple,  and  very  handsome. 
This  plant  is  sometimes  called  NuUailia 
grand^Unru.  C.  Papaver,  another  species  of 
the  genus,  a  good  deal  resembles  digitata, 
but  this  is  furnished  with  a  three-leaved 
involucel.  It  has  flve-lobed  leaves  with 
lobate  segments  and  large  solitary  long- 
stalked  flowers  from  the  upper  axils,  these 
being  of  a  rich  bright  rosy-lake  colour, 
and  very  showy.  The  name  Callirhiie  has 
also  been  given  by  Link,  to  a  group  synony- 
moiw  with  AmaryUia.  [T.  M.] 

CALLISIA.  A  genus  of  the  order  of 
splderworts,  distinguished  by  three  sta- 
mens having  their  filaments  or  supports 
bearded,  and  in  the  form  of  a  flat  circular 
surface  at  the  top ;  the  style  or  appendage 
on  the  top  of  the  fruit  thread-like  and 
ending  in  ttaree  points^  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  indicates  the 
beautiful  or  handsome  aspect  of  the  species, 
which  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  having  stems  trailing  at  the  base, 
the  leaves  sheathing  the  stem,  their  ge- 
neral outline  lance-shaped,  often  with  hard 
projections  at  the  margin.  C.  repena,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  is  one  long 
known  in  ctiltivation ;  its  graceful  habit, 
and  brilliant  leaves  with  purple  edges  are 
Sttfflcient  recommendations.  [6.  D.] 

CALLI8TACHY8.  A  genus  of  pretty 
Australian  plants  belonging  to  the  legu- 
minous fami]y,andhavingaltemate  stalked 
entire  smooth  or  silky  leaves,  and  long 
racemes  of  yellow  or  purple  flowers.  The 
stalked  pods  are  divided  when  young  into 
as  many  partitions  as  there  are  seeds,  but 
these  divisions  are  obliterated  as  the  pod 
ripens.  The  generic  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  signifles  '  beautiful  spike.* 
A  number  of  the  species  are  In  cultivation 
in  greenhouses.  G.  laneeolata  has  racemes 
of  golden  yellow  flowers,  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  the  broom,  and  the  stems  and 
leaves  are  covered  with  beautiful  silky 
hairs.  C.  linearis  has  dull  purple  flowers, 
ynile  C.  longifolia  has  racemes  of  yellow 
Bowers  with  a  purple  keeL  The  species 
with  one  exception,  C.  eparsa,  which  Is 
found  in  N.S.  Wales,  are  all  natives  of  the 
owan  River  colony.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CALLISTEMON.  A  name  indicative  of 
the  beauty  of  the  stamens  in  the  genus  of 
Myrtaceo}  to  which  It  is  given.    The  calyx 


tube  is  hemispherical,  while  the  limb  is 
divided  Into  flve  obtuse  lobes ;  petals  Ave ; 
stamens  numerous,  of  considerable  length, 
and  not  united  together;  style  thread- 
like ;  capsule  with  three  many-seeded  com- 
partments, included  within  the  hardened 
tube  of  the  calyx.  These  handsome 
flowering  trees  or  shrubs  are  natives  of 
Australia.  C.  salignum  has  much  the 
i4>pearance  of  the  common  weeping  wil- 
low. The  young  foliage  of  some  of  the 
kinds  is  of  a  pink  colour,  so  that  the  trees 
when  putting  forth  their  leaves  appear 
from  a  distance  to  be  in  blossom.  The 
outer  bark  of  some  of  the  kinds,  according 
to  Dr.  Bennett,  peels  off  in  layers,  hence  the 
trees  are  called  Paper  Bark  trees.  Many 
of  the  kinds  are  grown  in  this  country 
for  their  handsome  flowers.      [M.  T.  M.] 

CALLISTEPHTJS.  The  generic  name  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  composite  order, 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  which 
are  the  following :  the  involucre  or  part 
surrounding  the  heads  of  flowers  consists 
of  three  or  four  series  of  spreading  scales 
fringed  at  the  edge;  the  receptacle  or 
surface  which  supports  the  flowers  is 
somewhat  convex  and  slightly  pitted ;  the 
fruit  compressed,  thickest  above,  its  pap- 
pus or  crown  in  two  rows,  the  outer  of 
partially  united  bristles,  the  inner  of 
longer  rough  hairs.  The  name  Is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  which  together  sig- 
nify '  beautiful  crown,'  In  allusion  to  the 
appendages  on  the  ripe  fruit.  The  genus 
was  originally  founded  on  the  characters 
of  a  plant  long  known  as  Aster  sinenais. 
The  species  are  annuals,  chiefly  natives  of 
China;  they  have  erect  branched  stems, 
with  BtalklesB  alternate  and  toothed  leaves, 
the  branches  with  single  heads  of  flowers. 
The  one  already  alluded  to  as  Aater  sinensis, 
and  a  very  general  favourite  with  culti- 
vators, has  the  individual  florets  either 
strap-shaped  or  tubular,  and  presenting 
various  tints  of  rose,  violet  and  white ;  it 
is  the  'Heine  Marguerite'  of  gardeners. 
It  has  these  recommendations :  it  is  hardy, 
of  easy  cultivation,  and  flowers  freely  for 
weeks  in  succession  ;  it  is  therefore  a 
desirable  plant  in  flower-beds.        [G.  D.] 

CALLIBTHENE.  A  genus  of  the  Vo- 
eA.tfita  family,  found  in  Brazil,  and  composed 
of  a  few  somewhat  resinous  opposite- 
leaved  trees,  which  differ  from  the  others 
in  the  family  in  the  following  combined 
characters :  the  flve-parted  unequal  calyx, 
the  upper  and  larger  segment  of  which  is 
prolonged  behind  into  a  spur ;  the  single 
inversely  heart-shaped  and  stalked  petal ; 
and  the  solitary  stamen  whose  anther  is 
four-celled.  The  leaves  are  either  smooth 
or  downy,  and  have  entire  margins ;  in  one 
species  they  are  oval  and  about  two  Inches 
long,  while  in  another  they  are  linear  and 
scarcely  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  yel- 
low flowers  (about  the  size  of  those  of  a 
pea)  are  either  single  or  numerous  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  ;ind,  like  all  the  others 
of  the  family,  are  remarkable  for  the 
unsymmetrical arrangement  of  their  parts. 
We  have  first  an  irregularly  flve-parted 
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calyx,  one  of  whose  divisiong  Is  prolonged 
into  a  spur  somewhat  like  that  in  a  bal- 
sam flower;  their  cones  a  single  yellow 
striped  petal.  Instead  of  five,  as  would 
generally  be  the  case ;  next  a  solitary 
stamen ;  and  lastly  a  three-celled  ovary, 
which,  when  mature,  becomes  a  woody 
capsule  about  cbe  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  con- 
taining a  number  of  seeds,  and  splitting 
into  three  portions.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GALLITHAMNION.  A  beautiful  genus 
belonging  to  the  division  Ceramiacea  of 
the  rose-spored  Algee,  to  which  it  bears 
nearly  the  same  relation  as  Cladophora 
does  to  the  chlorosperms.  The  frond  is 
generally  more  or  less  branched,  and  often 
most  beautifully  pinnate,  consisting  of 
jointed  threads,  the  stem  alone  being 
occasionally  slightly  compound  from  de- 
current  branchlets,  as  in  Batrachotpermwn. 
The  tetrasporesaud  capsules  often  occur  on 
difFerent  plants,  the  latter  containing  Irreg- 
ularly distributed  spores.  Antheridla  again 
are  mostly  produced  on  distinct  plants. 
Hie  species  are  extremely  numerous  and 
occur  in  most  parts  of  the  world  on  other 
alge,  and  on  almost  any  object  which  is 
washed  by  the  waves.  One  or  two  species 
are  found  on  rocks  only  occasionally  im- 
mersed. From  their  beautiful  ramifica- 
tion these  plants  are  the  delight  of  wan- 
derers on  the  sea-shore,  and  afford  great 
gratifl cation  to  those  who  possess  only 
imperfect  microscopes.  [M.  J.  BJ 

CALLITHAUMA-  A  genus  of  Peruvian 
AvMLTyUidac&B  related  to  Pancratium,  and 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the 
Btaminal  cup  or  coronet  of  its  perianth, 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  limb.  C. 
virid^nim  has  large  oblong-cylindrical 
bulbs,  long  flat  ensiform  suberect  leaves, 
and  a  flower  scape,  which  is  said  some- 
times to  reach  six  feet  In  height  In  its 
native  country,  supporting  four  or  five 
emerald  green  flowers,  which  have  a  hori- 
zontal slender  tube  two  Inches  long,  acumi- 
nate spreading  limb  segments,  and  a  large 
cup  or  coronet.  Mr.  Mathews  found  this 
with  scapes  three  feet  high  growing  in 
dryish  exposed  situations.  The  other 
species,  C.  angusti/olium,  is  similar  in 
character,  but  rather  smaller.        [T.M.] 

CALLITRICHE,  CALLITRTOHACEiE. 
A  small  aquatic  plant  with  simple  entire 
opposite  leaves  and  minute  unisexual 
axillary  flowers,  so  reduced  in  structure 
as  to  afford  little  indication  of  its  real 
afllnities,  and  to  have  induced  botanists 
to  propose  it  as  a  distinct  family,  under 
the  plural  name  of  Callitrichaeece.  The 
male  flowers  consist  of  a  single  stamen, 
between  two  small  bracts;  the  females 
have  a  six-lobed  four-celled  ovary  and 
fruit,  crowned  by  two  styles  without  any 
perianth,  each  cell  enclosing  one  pendu- 
lous ovule  and  seed.  The  genus  has  t>een 
most  frequently  associated,  with  other 
minute-flowered  aquatlcplants,  under  If  ato- 
ragete,  but,  more  recently,  it  has  been  pro- 

osed,  upon  more  plausible  grounds,  to 


consider  it  as  a  much-reduced  aquatic 
Eimhorbiacea. 

C.  aquatiea  is  common  in  our  ponds  and 
still  waters,  often  floating  over  them  In 
large  masses,  and  it  is  found  In  most  parts 
of  the  world.  It  varies  much  in  Its  leaves, 
either  all  narrow  and  submerged,  or  more 
frequently  the  upper  floating  ones,  oblong 
or  obovate,  in  the  size  and  form  of  the 
fruits,  the  erect  or  recurved  styles,  A;c; 
and  it  has  been,  therefore,  variously  divi- 
ded into  from  two  to  twenty  supposed 
species,  which  are  now  more  generally 
admitted  to  be  varieties  of  a  single  one. 

This  apetalous  genus,  which  Is  so  singular 
in  its  structure,  consists  of  small  herba- 
ceous   plants,     natives   of    Europe  and 
North   America,  growing   in  ponds  and 
streamlets,  usually  immersed,  but  becom- 
ing  more  luxuriant  in    habit  and  pro- 
ducing much  more  seed  when  growing  out 
of  the  water.  The  most  common  form  in  the 
British  Islands  is  that  called  C.  verrM.   The 
axillary  flowers  are  usually  unisexual,  the 
males  and  females  growing  on  the  same 
plants;  but  not unfrequently they  become 
hermaphrodite,  apparently  from  the  male 
flowers    producing    ovaries.      The  male 
flower  consists  of  but  one  stamen  without 
a  calyx,  its    only   envelope   being   two 
lateral  bracts,  which  are  in  some  species 
wanting ;  and  the  anther  is  two-celled,  or 
more  commonly  one-celled,  from  the  two 
cells  having  become  confluent.  Thefemale 
rx)nslsts  of  a  four-celled  ovary  having  but 
two  stigmas,  and  Is  elevated  on  a  short 
stalk,  and  enveloped  by  two  lateral  bracts 
as  In  the  male.     The  cells  contain  one 
ovule  each,  susiiended  from  the  side,  and 
the  seed  is  albuminous.    Mr.  Babington 
states  that  at  its  first  formation  the  ovary 
is  only  two-celled,  and  that  the  four-celled 
condition  is  produced  by  the  midrib  of  each 
carpel  extending  inwardly  between  the 
two  ovules  to  the  centre  of  the  ovary  to 
which  it  becomes  adherent.    Very  numer- 
ous flat  glands  have  been  observed  on  the 
young  stems  by  Dr.  Lankester  and  others 
(Linn.  Proe.  il.  94).    These  give  a  glistening 
appearance  to  the  plant  when  growing  out 
of  the  water,  something  like  that  of  the 
TetragoniacetBt  which    is  also   owing    to 
the  presence  of  minute  glands.     [B.  C] 

CALLITRIS.  A  genus  of  conifers  allied 
to  Thiija,  but  differing  from  It  In  having 
the  cones  with  four  to  six  woody  scales, 
which  separate  one  from  the  other  like  the 
valves  of  a  capsule:  and  three  to  six 
winged  seeds  to  each  scale.  C.  qtiadrivalvig 
is  a  large  tree  with  straggling  jointed 
furrowed  branches,  having  rings  of  small 
scales  at  the  joints.  It  Is  a  native  of 
Barbary,  but  Is  cultivated  in  this  country 
in  sheltered  situations.  The  resin  of  this 
tree  is  used  in  vamlsh-making  under  the 
name  of  gum  sandarach  ;  while  powoered 
It  forms  pounce,  formerly  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  blotting-paper  now  is. 
The  timber  also,  according  to  Dr.  LIndley, 
Is  durable,  very  hard,  fragrant,  and  of 
a  mahogany  colour,  for  which  reason  it 
Is  largely  used  In  the  construction  of 
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mosques  and  aimilar  buildings  in  the  N.  i 
of  Africa.  CM.T.M.]     | 

CALLIXBNE.  A  genus  of  Lili(uxa,  con- 
taining branched  under^shrubs  from  extra- 
troplcat  South  America,  with  the  base  knot-  ' 
ted,  scaly,  and  leafless,  the  upper  part  with 
alternate  half-clasping  elliptical  leathery 
leaves  with  thickened  margins,and  terminal 
or  axillary  flowers  on  short  peduncles.  The 
perianth  is  six-parted,  coloured  red,  the 
three  inner  segments  with  two  glands  at 
the  base ;  stamens  six ;  style  thick  ;  berry 
small,  three-celled,  with  two  or  three  seeds 
in  each  celL  [J.  T.  8.] 

CAIiltOORAMMA.    A  name  given  by 
Professor  Fee  to  Syttiframma  alismcB/olia. 

CALIiOSO-SERRATE.  When  serratures 
are  callosities. 

CALLUNA.    The  true  *  Heather'  of  Scot- 
land, called  also  Ling  and  Common  Heath. 
A  low  much-branching  tufted  shrub,  dis- 
tinguished from  Erica  by  having  a  calyx 
of  four  coloured  leaves  concealing  a  bell- 
I  8hj^)ed  corolla,  and  accompanied  by  four 
bracts  resembling  an  outer  calyx,  the  true 
heaths  having  a  calyx  of  four  green  leavea 
CaUwna  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
colluno,  to  '  cleanse  or  adorn,*  an  appropri- 
ate name,  whether  taken  In  reference  to 
the    use   to  which   heather-brooms   are 
applied,  or  to  the  exiiuisite  beauty  of  its 
flowers.    By  this  plant  much  of  the  moor- 
land scenery  of  Great  Britain  Is  redeemed 
from  utter  sterility ;  for  being  indifferent 
to  soil  and  capable  of  enduring  a  low  tem- 
perature and  the  most  parching  winds,  it 
everywhere  finds  itself  a  home,  and  when 
it  has  attained  a  moderate  size  hospitably 
alfords    shelter   to    other   plants   some- 
what less  hardy  than  itself.    To  red  and 
black  grrouse  it  affords  not  only  shelter 
but   food,    since   both   these   birds  are 
in  the   habit  of   concealing  themselves 
among  its  branches  and  of  feeding  on  its 
tender  shoots ;  and  it  is  no  less  serviceable 
to  the  mountain  hare  (Lepus  variaMlis). 
The  moorland  sportsman  is  therefore  in- 
debted to  this  plant  for  no  small  portion  of 
his  amusement.    It  isalso  much  employed 
as  fuel,  for  thatching  houses,  weaving  into 
fences,  covering  underground  drains ;  and 
a  thick  layer  forms  a  by  no  means  des- 
picable bed.  The  flowers  abound  in  honey, 
and  are  much  frequented  by  bees.     In 
various  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England,  bee-hives  are  carried,   in   the 
beginning  of  August,  from  the  cultivated 
to  the  heathy  districts,  for  the  sake  of  the 
flowers,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
two  or  three  months,  and  are  brought  back 
in  the  autumn.     Heather  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth,  but  very  durable  on  this 
account ;  and  because  it  is  patient  of  any 
amount  of  clipping  it  is  not  unfrequently 
used  as  an  edging  in  gardens  instead  of 
box.    In  the  common  form  of  the  plant 
the  flowers  are  purplish  red,  but  varieties 
are  cultivated  in  which  this  colour  is 
replaced  by  crimson  or  white.    Another 
variety  with  double  flowers  is  well  worthy 
of  cultivation.     The  tint  of  the  foliage 


varies  considerably,  being  pale  green,  pur- 
plish, or  hoary  with  down.  In  all  the 
varieties  the  flowera  retain  their  form  and 
position  long  after  they  have  ceased  to 
perform  their  functions.  Ling  is  abundant 
in  all  the  moorland  countries  of  almost 
the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  the  badge  of 
the  clan  McDonell.  French,  Bruyire 
eomimune ;  German,  Heide.         [C.  A.  J.] 

CALLUS  (adj.  CALLOSUS).  A  hardened 
part ;  anything  which  has  acquired  unusual 
hardness  and  toughness ;  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  verruca;  also  the  hymeninm  of 
certain  fungals. 

CALOCEPHALUS.  A  genus  of  the  com- 
posite family  found  in  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania. The  three  known  species  are 
slender  herbs  one  to  three  feet  high,  with 
opposite  linear  entire  leaves,  one  to  three 
inches  long,  and  covered,  like  all  parts  of 
the  plant,  with  white  appressed  down. 
The  flower-heads  are  in  dense  round  clus- 
ters, at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  each 
heEui  containing  three  floreta  In  C.  lacteua 
the  flower-heads  are  white,  and  in  C. 
eitreua  they  are  lemon-coloured.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CALOCHILUS  eampestris  is  a  slender 
lea^-stemmed  Australian  orchid  with  tes- 
ticulate  roots  and  nearly  closed  greenish 
flowera,  the  tip  of  which  is  deeply  clothed 
with  long  delicate  hairs.  C.  herbaceiia, 
supposed  to  be  a  second  species,  laregarded 
by  Hooker  as  a  mere  form  of  the  other. 

CALOCHORTUS.  A  genus  of  beautiful 
bulbous  plants  belonging  to  the  Liliacece, 
and  closely  allied  to  CyeloboU^ra,  from 
which  it  dlffere  in  being  destitute  of  a 
honey-pit  on  the  segments  of  the  perianth, 
and  in  having  flat  smooth  instead  of 
roundish  angular  seeds.  They  have  tuni- 
cated  bulbs,  and  produce  rigid  enslform 
leaves, and  an  erect  scape  supporting  a  few 
large  showy  flowers  which  are  racemosely 
arranged  and  remain  open  for  several 
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days.  The  perianth  is  deciduous,  six- 
leaved,  the  three  outer  or  calyclne  divi- 
sions linear  and  beardless,  the  three  inner, 
petaloid,  very  much  larger  and  broader 
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pagatlon  except  by  grafting  or  from 
seeid.  Tbe  flowers  are  yellow,  in  clusters 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  reddish  pods.  [G.  A.  J.] 

CALOPHANES.  A  genus  of  Acantha- 
eecBt  containing  nearly  thirty  species  of 
herbs  or  under-shrubs,  natives  of  America. 
They  are  mint-like  plants,  more  or  less 
pubescent,  and  nearly  related  in  structure 
to  Dipteraccmthua.  They  have  axillary 
OKWsite  generally  cymose  flowers,  with  a 
blue  corolla  and  spotted  throat ;  the  raUx 
is  deeply  fl  ve-cleft  with  setaceous  divisions ; 
the  corolla  is  infnndibuliform  with  a 
flve-cleft  limb ;  the  fllaraeuts  are  united 
in  pairs  at  the  base,  and  have  anthers  with 
two  parallel  cells  spurred  at  the  base  or 
rarely  muticous.  The  capsule  is  lanceolate, 
with  four  seeds  in  the  middle.       [W.  C] 

CALOPHTLLUM.    This  genus  of  gut- 
tifers  iClusiaceee)  contains  about  twenty- 
five  species,  the  majority  of  which  are 
natives  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  only 
four    or   five  being  found  in  America. 
They  are  large  trees  with  shining  leaves 
marked  by  numerous  parallel  transverse 
veins,   and  having  racemes  of  flowers, 
some  of  which  are  of  only  one  sex.    Tlieir 
calyx  consists  of  two  or  four  sepals ;  their 
corolla  of  four  petals ;    the  stamens  are 
indefinite  in  number,  Uieir  anthers  burst- 
ing on  the  inner  side;  and  the  ovary  is 
one-celled,  the  style  being  crowned  with 
a  shield-like  lobed  stigma.     The   fruit 
contains  one  seed.    C.  Gilaba,  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  is  a  tree  about 
sixty  feet  high,  having  long  elliptical 
oblong  leaves,  sometimes  notched  at  the 
top.    It  has  short  racemes  of  white  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  producing  round  green 
fruits  about   an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
containing  a  single  seed.     This  tree  is 
called  Calaba  in  the  West  Indies,  and  an 
oil,  flt  for  burning  in  lamps,  is  expressed 
from  its  seeds.     C.  inophyllum,  an  East 
Indian  and  Malayan  tree,  with  a  trunk 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and 
from  eighty  to  100  feet  high,    has   the 
leaves  elliptical  and  usually  notched  at 
the  top,  and  it  has  white  flowers  resembling 
those  of  the  last.    The  seeds  of  this  tree 
yield  a  thick  dark  green  strong-scented 
oil,  employed  in  India  for  burning  and 
also  medicinally.    Its  timber  is  used  for 
building  purposes,  and  for  masts    and 
spars ;  and  a  greenish  coloured  resin  which 
exudes  from  the  trunk  forms  one  of  the 
kinds  of  East  Indian  Tacamahac.    Other 
species  likewise  yield  resin,  such  as  C.  Ta- 
eamahaca  in  Bourbon  and  Madagascar; 
and  C.  brasUiense  in  Brazil.    The  fruits  of 
C.  edule  and  G.  Madrunno  are  eaten   in 
South  America;  as  also  are  those  of  C. 
tipurium  in  Malabar.    In  Ceylon  the  timber 
of  C.  tomerUoaum  is  valued  for   building 
purposes,  and  an  oil  is  expressed  from  its 
seeds.  [A.  S.]  . 

CALOPHTSA.  Agenusof  Jfeta«tor»ace« 
containing  a  Brazilian  shrub  with  op- 
posite  petiolate  cordate  acute  seven-nerved 
toothed  leaves,  and  short  axillary  crowded 


cymes  of  flowers;  calyx-tube  adhering 
to  base  of  ovary ;  limb  with  four  short  lobes; 
petals  four,  obovate ;  stamens  eight,  with- 
out any  appendage  to  the  anthers ;  berry 
four-celled,  with  many  seeds ;  wbole  plant 
more  or  less  hispid.  [J.  T.  SJ 

CALOPOGON.  A  small  genus  of  tuber- 
ous orrhids,  inhabiting  wet  prairies  or  the 
edge  of  pine  woods  In  all  parts  of  tbe 
United  States.  They  have  grassy  radical 
leaves  and  naked  scapes  bearing  a  smalt 
number  of  purple  flowers  at  the  summit. 
Four  species  are  described :  C.  jndchellua, 
muttiflorus,  parmflortu,  and  palltdua.  The 
generic  name  has  been  given  in  allusion  to 
a  handsome  beard  or  tuft  of  hairs  growing 
from  the  lip. 

CALOPSIS.  A  genus  of  Be8tia4S0a  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sedge-like  herbs 
with  deciduous  glumiferons  flowers  in 
spikelets,  arranged  in  spikes  or  panicles ; 
stems  branched,  with  split  leafless  sheaths. 
It  is  distinguished  from  Bestio  by  having 
three  stigmas  and  an  indehiscent  nut 
covered  with  a  tough  membrane.  [J.  T.S.] 

CALOSACME.    Chirita.  [W.O.] 

CAL0SANTHU8.  A  genus  of  Bi{rno- 
niacetB,  consisting  of  a  single  species,  a 
native  of  India.  It  is  a  very  tall  slender 
smooth  tree  with  large  opposite  bipinnated 
leaves,  the  leaflets  shortly  petiolate  sulv 
cordate  ovate  and  acuminate.  The  racemes 
are  terminal  and  erect ;  the  flowers  large, 
whitish  within,  exteriorly  streaked  with 
red,  and  having  a  fetid  smelL  The  calyx 
is  coriaceous,  tubular  and  truncate ;  the 
corolla  tube  is  short  and  campanulate ;  its 
limb  sub-bilabiate,  the  upper  Up  with  two, 
and  the  under  with  three  lobes.  The  flve 
fertile  scarcely  exserted  stamens  have  the 
anthers  pendulous  from  the  apex  of  tbe 
filaments.  The  stigma  consists  of  two 
roundish  lobes.  The  pod-shaped  capsule  is 
very  long,  compresaed  and  two-valved, 
containing  numerous  seeds  which  are 
surrounded  with  a  large  membranaceous 
wing.  The  wood  is  soft,  spongy,  and  of  no 
economic  value.  C^.  C] 

CALOSOORDTTM.  A  genus  of  small- 
growing  lilyworts,  found  in  China.  They 
are  allied  to  AUmmt  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  afew  technical  character* 
istics.  C.  nerinesfiorum  has  small  bulbs 
and  linear  leaves  which  are  thick  and 
rounded  behind,  and  the  flowers  which  are 
small  starry  and  rose-coloured  form  an 
umbel  at  the  top  of  a  scape.  One  or  two 
other  species  are  known.  The  plants  have 
none  of  the  onion-like  odour  which  per- 
vades the  Allium  family.  [T.  M.] 

CALOSERIS.     The  name  given  to  a 

plant  of  the  composite  family  which  is 

I  found  in  Venezuela.     It  has  much  the 

;  habit   and  appearance  of  some  of   the 

j  coltsfoots,  but  belongs  to  a  different  sec- 

I  tion  of  the  family,  namely,  that  with  two- 

,  lipped  corollas.     It  has  been  described 

twice,  under  different  names,  and  Caloseria 

being  the  last  published,  must  give  place 

I  to  the  first,  Iaa^/pu».  [A.  A.  BJ 
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CAL08TEMMA.  A  genus  of  Anutryllir 
dactm  consisting  of  bulbous  herbs  with 
linear  lorate  leaves,  and  bearing  at  the  top 
of  the  scape  a  many-flowered  umbel  of 
pedunculated  flowers.  These  flowers  con- 
sist of  a  cylindrical  tube,  a  funnel-shaped 
limb,  and  a  coronet  or  crown,  uniting  the 
stamens  into  a  cup,  wiiiuh  is  sometimes 
split.  The  filaments  are  short  and  erect ; 
the  stigma  small  and  simple ;  and  the 
ovary  usually  two-seeded.  There  are  four 
or  five  recorded  species,  ail  natives  of 
New  Holland.  <7.  pwrpurmm,  with  purple 
flowers,  has  twelve  triangular  teeth  placed 
between  the  filaments  on  the  edge  of  the 
staminal  cup.  O.  luteum  has  narrower 
leaves,  and  yellow  green-ribbed  flowers, 
with  six  purple  spots  at  the  base  of  the 
cup,  which  is  toothed  as  in  the  former. 
C.aJJImm  has  white  flowers  and  linear  teeth 
to  the  cup ;  and  C  cameum  has  pretty  pale 
rose  flowers  and  is  without  the  teeth  to 
the  staminal  cup,  the  spaces  l)etween  the 
fllaments  being  either  emarginate  ur 
merely  rounded.  C.  eandidum  is  said  to 
be  fragrant,  and  C.  ItUeum  to  have  a  strong 
smeU  of  mint.  [T.  M.] 

0AL0STI6HA.  A  genus  of  Aaelepiada- 
eecB,  containing  three  species  of  climbing 
shrubs,  natives  of  Brazil.  They  have 
opposite  elliptical  or  oblong  leaves,  and 
lateral  interpetiolar  peduncles  with  many 
flowers.  The  calyx  is  flve-parted  ;  the  co- 
rolla bell-shaped  with  a  flve-cleft  limb,  the 
divisions  being  long,  linear  and  spreading. 
The  staminal  corona  is  composed  of  five 
fleshy  leaves,  and  adheres  to  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  above  which  it  projects.  The 
gynosteglum  is  short ;  the  anthers  termi- 
nate in  a  short  membrane ;  and  the  elon- 
gated projecting  stigma  has  a  prominent 
dilated  apex.  The  pollen  masses  are  con- 
nected by  a  kneed  and,  in  the  upper 
portion,  by  a  winged  process  to  a  linear 
corpuscle.  [W.  C  J 

CALOTHAMNTTSw  One  of  the  beautiful 
genera  of  Myrtacea,  in  which  Australia 
abounds.  The  calyx  limb  has  four  to  flve 
teeth;  the  petals  are  four  to  flve;  the 
stamens  are  arranged  in  four  to  flve 
bundles  opposite  the  petals,  some  sterile 
or  more  or  less  joined  to  the  neighbouring 
parcel,  the  anthers  attached  by  the  base ; 
the  many-seeded  capsule  is  enclosed  within 
the  base  of  the  hardened  hemispherical 
calyx  tube.  The  plants  are  shrubs  with 
scattered  needle-shaped  leaves.  The  name 
indicates  that  the  branches  become  cover- 
ed with  the  beautiful  flowers.    [M.  T.  M.] 

CALOTIS.  A  genus  of  simple  or  branch- 
ed small  Australian  herbs  of  the  composite 
family.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  varying 
much  in  form,  but  most  generally  oblong 
and  toothed.  The  flower-heads  are  ter^ 
minal  and  solitary :  the  strap-shaped  ray- 
florets,  lilac,  and  rolled  backwards  spirally 
after  expansion,  the  disc  florets  tubular 
and  yellow.  The  seed  crown  (pappus)  con- 
sists of  two  dilated  ear-shaped  scales,  and  a 
few  long  needle-shaped  awns  furnished 
with  reflexed  bristles.   The  genus  is  near 


that  of  the  daisy,  but  differs  in  the  pai>- 
pus.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  tw^o 
ear^haped  scales  of  the  pappus.  C.  cunei^ 
folia  is  a  slender  herb  about  a  foot  higli 
with  small  flower-heads.  The  awns  of 
the  pappus  being  furnished  with  very 
minute  reflexed  points  get  entangled  in 
the  wool  of  the  sheep,  and  it  is  sJmost: 
impossilile  to  rid  them  of  it.  There  are 
about  twenty  species  known.    [A.  A.  B.] 

CALOTROPI&  A  genus  of  ascleplads, 
consisting  of  three  species,  which  form 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  and  are  natives  of 
the  tropics  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Their 
flowers  have  a  somewhat  bell-«hape<i 
corolla,  expanding  into  flve  divisions,  the 
tul)e  l>eing  composed  of  flve  angular 
swellings.  The  coronet  of  the  stamens  is 
composed  of  flve  narrow  leaflets,  which 
are  united  to  the  central  column,  but  free 
and  recurved  at  the  base,  with  their  edges 
rtjUed  inwards.  The  fruits  are  product  In 
pairs  resembling  the  horns  of  an  animal, 
each  being  swollen  or  bulged  out  on  the 
Inside ;  they  contain  numerous  seeds  sur- 
mounted by  tufts  of  beautiful  silky  hairs. 
C.  gigantea,  the  largest  of  the  genus,  forms 
a  branching  shrub  or  small  tree  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  with  a  short  trunk  four 
or  five  Inches  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  are 
about  six  inches  long  by  two  or  three 
broad,  and  egg-shaped,  covered  on  the 
under-surface  with  soft  silky  down,  and 
they  are  arranged  on  the  8t«m  in  pairs, 
each  pair  being  at  right  angles  with  that 
above  and  below ;  its  fiowers  are  of  a 
pretty  rose-purple  colour,  and  have  the 
segments  of  the  corolla  bent  downwards. 
This  plant  is  called  Mudar  or  Ak  in  North- 
em,  and  Tercum  in  Southern  India.  T^e 
inner  Imrk  of  its  young  branches  yields  a 
valuable  fibre,  capable  of  bearing  a  greater 
strain  than  Russian  hemp.  All  parts 
abound  in  a  very  acrid  milky  juice,  which 
hardens  into  a  substance  resembling  grutta 
percfaa ;  but  in  a  fresh  state  It  Is  a  valuable 
remedy  In  cutaneous  diseases.  The  bark 
of  the  root  also  possesses  similar  medical 
qualities ;  and  its  tincture  yields  mndarine, 
a  substance  possessing  the  property  of 
gelatinizing  upon  the  application  of  heat, 
and  returning  to  Its  fluid  state  when  cool. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  spin  the 
silky  down  of  the  seeds,  but  its  fibre  is  too 
short;  a  soft  kind  of  cloth  is,  however, 
made  by  mixing  it  with  cotton ;  paper  has 
also  been  made  from  it.  Another  species, 
C.  proeera^  a  native  of  India,  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  various  parts  of  Africa,  pos- 
sesses similar  qualities.  It  is  a  much 
smaller  plant,  and  has  white  flowers  with 
straight  segments.  [A.  S.] 

CALPANDRIA.    CamOHa.  [B.  a] 

CALTHA.  A  family  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  RanunctUaceee, 
distinguished  from  Ranunculus  by  the 
absence  of  a  green  calyx,  and  from  Belle- 
boms  by  the  absence  of  tubular  petals 
(nectaries).  C.  palustris,  the  Marsh  Mari- 
gold, is  a  stout  herbaceous  plant  with 
hollow    stems,     large    glossy    roundish 
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not<died  leaves,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  i 
and  conspicuous  bright  yelJow  flowers,  { 
each  of  Tvhlch  is  composed  of  five  roundish 
petals    or  sepals.    It  flowers  freely  from  ; 
May  to    August,  and  is  a  native  almost  i 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  of  Western  Asia  and  North  America,  in  ; 
marshy  meadows  and  about  the  margins  of  ; 
ponds,  rivers,  and  brooks.  One  of  its  rustic 
names    Is    May-Blobs.      The   flowers,    if  \ 
gathered  before  they  expand,  are  said  to  be 
a  good  substitute  for  capers.    The  juice  of 
the  petals  boiled  with  alum  stains  paper 
yellow.       A    double-flowered    variety    is 
commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  the 
wild  plant  is  liable  to  several  variations, 
dependent  on  soil  and  situation.    Several 
foreign  species  are  enumerated  by  botan- 
ists, all  of  which  are  natives  of  marshes 
or  shallow  water,  and  more  or  less  approach 
C.  paluatrU  in  habit.    The  Cattha  of  the 
Latin  poets  is  considered  to  be  the  com- 
mon garden  marigold.   French,  Populage ; 
German,  Sumpf-dotter-blume.       [0.  A.  J.] 

CALTROPS.  The  common  name  for 
Tribtaiis,    — ,  WATER.    That  of  Trapa. 

CALTTMBA,  CALOMBA,  or  COLOMBO. 
The  root  of  Cocadus  palvuxtus,  now  called 
Jttteorhiza  palmata.  — ,  FALSE  or  AMERI- 
CAN.   The  root  of  Prasera  WaUeri. 

CALVUS.  Quite  naked ;  bald ;  having  no 
hairs,  or  other  such  processes. 

CALYBIO,  CALYBIUM.  A  hard  one- 
celled  Inferior  dry  fruit,  seated  in  a  cupule ; 
as  an  acorn,  or  a  hazel-nut. 

CALYCANTHACEiE  {CaVyeanOui).    The 
Carolina  Allspice  family,  a  natural  order  of 
calyoifloral    dicotyledons    belonging    to 
Llndley's    rosal    alliance.      Shrubs  with 
square   stems  having  four  woody  axes 
surrounding    the    central  one,   opposite 
entire  leaves  without  stipules,  and  solitary 
lurid  flowers.  Calyx  of  numerous  coloured 
sepals  compounded  with  the  petals,  and  all 
united  below  with  a  fleshy  tube  bearing 
numerous   stamens   on  its  rim ;    outer 
stamens  opening  outwardly,  inner  ones 
barren.     Ovaries  several,  one-celled,  ad- 
herent to  the  calyclne  tube ;  ovules  one  to 
two.    Fruit  consisting  of  achenes  inclosed 
by  the   <^yx;    seeds  without  albumen. 
Natives    of    North   America  and   Japan. 
Their  flowers  have  an  aromatic  fragrance, 
and  their  bu-k  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
carminative  against  flatulence.    The  bark 
of  Calycanthus  fioridus,  Carolina  Allspice, 
is .  used    as   a   substitute  for  cinnamon. 
There  are  two  known  genera,  via.,  Caly- 
eanthiu  of  America,  and  (Mimonanthus  of 
Japan,  comprising  six  species.    [J.  H.  B.] 

CALYCANTHUS.  A  genus  giving  its 
name  to  the  family  CalycanthaeetB,  and 
composed  of  N.  American  shrubs  with 
opposite  oval  or  ovate  lanceolate  entire 
leaves,  generally  rough  on  the  surface; 
axillary  or  terminal  solitary  stalked  flowers 
made  up  of  a  great  number  of  lurid  purple- 
coloured  narrow  sepals  and  petals;  and 
.  very  numerous  stamens,  inserted  on  the 


mouth  of  the  calyx-tube,  which  bears  on  its 
inner  hollow  surface  numerous  achenes, 
each  with  one  or  two  seeds.  G.fioridue  is 
a  native  of  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  called  Carolina  AUspice, 
or  Sweet-ecented  shrub.  Its  wood  and 
roots  have  a  camphorie  smell,  and  the 
aromatic  bark  is  said  to  render  it  useful  as 
a  substitute  for  cinnamon  in  the  United 
States.  The  flowers  and  leaves  have  a 
scent  resembling  that  of  the  quince.  This 
species  and  the  following  are  often  to  be 
met  with  in  English  gardens.  Some  of  Its 
varieties  are  scentless,  and  it  varies  much 
in  the  form  and  pubescence  of  the  leaves 
as  well  as  In  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
These  varieties  have  by  some  authors  been 
considered  as  species.  C.  occidentalism  the 
only  other  species,  is  a  native  of  California 
It  differs  chiefly  from  the  Carolina  Allspice 
in  its  long  flower-stalks,  and  the  cordate 
Imse  of  the  leaves.  Its  flowers  are  more 
than  three  inches  across  when  fully  ex- 
panded. [A.  A.  B.] 

CALYCERACEJE  (Boopidete).  The  Calyce- 
ra  family,  a  natural  order  of  gamopetalous 
calycifloral  dicotyledons  included  in  Llnd- 
ley's campanal  alliance.  Herbs  with  alter- 
nate leaves  without  stipules,  and  with 
flowers  collected  In  heads.  Calyx  superior, 
of  flve  unequal  divisions ;  corolla  regular, 
funnel-shaped,  with  a  flve-divided  limb ; 
stamens  flve,  their  fllaments  united,  as  well 
as  the  lower  part  of  the  anthers.  Ovary 
one-celled;  style  smooth;  stigma  capitate. 
Fruit  an  achene,  usually  crowned  by  the 
rigid  spiny  segments  of  the  calyx.  The 
order  occupies  an  intermediate  place  be- 
tween Compoaitce  and  DipscuMcecp,  differing 
from  the  former  in  their  seed,  which  is  pen- 
dulous and  albuminous  as  in  IHptacacecB, 
and  from  the  latter  in  their  anthers  being 
united  around  the  style  as  In  composites. 
There  are  about  twenty  species,  distributed 
Into  six  or  eight  genera.  They  are  natives  of 
South  America,  found  chiefly  on  the  Andes 
of  Chili ;  two  species  extend  to  the  Cordil- 
lera of  Peru;  three  are  found  near  the 
straits  of  Magalhaens;  seven  in  the 
eastern  part  of  S.  America,  near  the  Rio 
Plata ;  and  one  from  Rio  Janeiro,  as  far  as 
Bahla  The  plants  do  not  possess  any 
marked  qualities.  Illustrative  genera: 
Boopis,  Calycera,  Adcarpha.      [J.  H.  B.] 

CALYCERA.  This  genus  gives  the 
name  to  the  family  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  is  confined  to  South  America,  and  the 
species  are  mostly  found  on  the  Cordillera 
of  Chili.  They  are  smaU  annual  or 
I>erennlal  herbs,  four  to  eight  inches  high ; 
the  leaves  alternate  oblong  toothed  or 
pinnatifld,  and  generally  smooth:  the 
flower-heads  single  terminal  and  shortly 
stalked.  The  genus  differs  from  the  others 
In  the  family  by  the  presence  of  two  sorts 
of  flowers  In  the  same  head,  the  one  set 
with  the  calyclne  teeth  flattened  and 
produced  Into  spinous  points  after  flower- 
ing, the  other  not  so.  The  achenes  are 
free  and  seated  on  a  broad  depressed 
receptacle.  The  few  species  are  only 
interesting  to  the  botanist.       [A  A  B.] 
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GALTGIFLOZt£.  A  enb-class  of  ex- 
ogenous or  dicotyledonous  plants  charac> 
terised  by  having  both  calyx  and  corolla, 
petals  separate  and  stamens  attached  to 
the  calyx.  [J.  H.  B.] 


CALYOINAL. 
the  calyx. 


Of   or   belonging   to 


OALYCINB.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
calyx;  also  a  calyx  of  unusual  aize;  or 
having  the  texture  of  a  calyx. 

CALT00IDE017S.    Resembling  a  calyx. 

CALYCOMIS.  A  genus  of  CfunoniaeecB, 
described  by  Don,  and  eight  years  after- 
wards renamed  by  Bentham,  AerophyUum. 
The  latter  name  has  been  generally 
adopted,  but  contrary  to  the  received 
laws  of  botanical  nomenclature.  IJ.  T.  8.] 

OALYCOPHTLLUM.  A  genus  of  CTn- 
chonacecB,  remarkable  for  one  of  the  five 
segments  of  the  calyx  being  much  larger 
than  the  rest  and  petal-like,  a  peculiarity 
observable  also  in  an  allied  genus,  Miia- 
scenda.  The  corolla  is  bell-shaped,  the 
stamens  inserted  into  its  throat;  the 
stigmas  are  two,  reflexed ;  the  fruit  is  an 
oblong  capsule,  opening  at  the  top  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  the  numerous  slightly- 
winired  seeds.  The  plants  are  natives  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.       [M.  T.  M.] 

GALYCOSBRIS.  The  generic  name  of 
a  little  annual  herb  of  the  composite 
family,  found  by  Mr.  "Wright  In  New 
Mexico,  and  named  after  its  discoverer 
C.  Wrtghtii.  The  plant  has  pinnatlfld  leaves 
with  linear  segments,  and  yellow  flower- 
heads;  and  altogether  it  bears  much 
resemblance  to  OrepisvirenSt  a  plant  which 
is  very  often  met  with  in  dry  pasture 
lands  throughout  Britain.  The  achenes 
being  furnished  with  a  double  pappus,  the 
outer  small  and  cup-shaped,  the  inner  of 
long  soft  white  hairs,  and  the  receptacle 
being  furnished  with  numerous  capillary 
bristles,  are  the  most  marked  characters 
of  the  genus.  [A,  A.  B.] 

CALYCOTOMB.  A  genus  of  the  legumi- 
nous family,  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  broom  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx 
falling  away  early  and  leaving  a  notched 
membranous  tube.  The  species  are  all 
thorny  shrubs.  O.  spinoaa  Is  a  stiff  spiny 
bush  with  trifoliate  leaves  and  numerous 
yellow  flowers.  In  size  like  those  of  the 
laburnum,  but  single  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe 
and  North  Africa,  as  are  all  the  species, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  growing  in  shrub- 
beries. It  is  in  cultivation  in  England. 
The  pods  of  C,  Umigera  are  covered  with 
long  rusty  hairs.  All  the  parts  of  C.inter- 
media,  an  Algerian  species,  are  covered 
with  white  silvery  hairs.  [A.  A.  B.] 

OALYOTTLITS.  A  partial  Involucre,  con- 
taining but  one,  or  perhaps  two  flowers. 
Also  the  external  bracts  of  a  capitulum, 
when  they  form  a  distinct  ring  or  rings. 

CALYDOREA.    The  name  of  an  iridar 
""US  genus  separated  from  Siayrinchium, 


and  of  which  8.  epedoaum  is  taken  as  the 
type.  This  plant,  now  called  (kUydorea. 
apeciota,  is  a  beautiful  bulbous  herb  with 
a  few  narrow  linear  leaves,  and  a  slender 
subramose  scape,  five  to  six  Inches  high, 
bearing  deep  blue  purple  flowers  with 
a  yellow  centre,  the  segments  of  which  are 
spreading,  the  three  inner  ones  smaller 
than  the  outer.  It  Is  distinguished  from 
Stsyrinchium  by  its  unequal  instead  of 
regrular  perianth,  the  petaline  divisions  of 
which  are  reflexed  and  much  smaller  than 
the  sepaline,  its  subulate  free  filaments, 
and  its  trifld  spreading  style,  with  emar- 
ginate-spathulate  fimbriated  stigmas.  The 
species  Is  a  native  of  ChilL  [T.  MJ 

GALYMELLA.    GUichenia. 

CALYMENIA,OALYXHYMBNIA.  These 
names  occasionally  met  with  in  gardens, 
refer  to  some  inconspicuous  plants  now 
referred  to  Oxybaphris.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CALYMMODON.  A  small  genus  of 
polypodiaceous  ferns  belonging  to  the 
Oymnogrammea.  There  are  three  or  four 
species,  found  in  Java  and  other  eastern 
islands,  and  consisting  of  small  plants  with 
fasciculate  thin  pinnatlfld  fronds,  growing 
from  a  short  erect  stem,  the  fertile  lobes 
folded  longitudinally  so  as  to  partially 
cover  the  sorl,  which,  though  elongated, 
has  a  tendency  to  the  polypodioid  structure. 
The  veins  are  simple  and  the  sori  oblong, 
seated  at  the  tip  of  the  simple  vein 
which  occupies  each  lobe.  [T.  M  J 

GALYPSO  borealis  Is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  northern  orchids,  being  found  all 
over  the  continent  of  Europe,  America, 
and  Asia  in  high  latitudes,  growing  in 
woods,  especially  of  flrs,  and  appearing  as 
soon  as  snow  has  melted.  It  is  a  tuberous 
terrestrial  plant,  with  one  leaf  and  one 
flower  only.  The  leaf  is  thin,  many- 
nerved,  and  either  ovate  or  cordate.  The 
rose-coloured  flower  appears  at  the  end  of 
a  slender  sheathed  stem,  and  has  some- 
thing the  appearance  of  a  Oypripedium, 
owing  to  its  forming  a  large  pouch.  The 
genus  appears  to  be  nearly  related  to  CScelo- 
gyne  and  especially  to  the  section  PUUme. 

OALYPTRA  (adj.  GALYPTRATE).  The 
hood  of  an  urn-moss. 

GALYPTRANTHE8.  This  name  of  Lid- 
flower  has  been  applied  to  a  genus  of 
MyrtojcecBt  in  allusion  to  a  lid  which  the 
upper  part  of  the  calyx  forms,  and  which 
falls  off  as  the  flower  expands.  These 
flowers  have  five  very  small  petals,  which 
are  sometimes  absent ;  stamens  numerous, 
distinct;  berry  one-celled,  one  to  four-seed- 
ed. They  are  American  and  West  Indian 
shrubs,  some  of  which  are  in  cultivation. 
The  flower  buds  of  O.  aromatica  might 
according  to  Lindley,  be  used  in  the  place 
of  cloves.  [M.  T.  MJ 

GALYPTRIDITTM.  A  genus  of  the 
purslane  order,  chiefly  distinguished  from 
Its  allies  by  having  the  corolla  composed 
of  three  pieces  joined  together  so  as  to 
form  a  conical  tube,  three-toothed  at  the 
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top,  and  covering  the  seed-vessel  like  a 
hood;  the  name  indicates  this,  being 
derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
'hood-like.'  The  only  known  species  is  a 
low  saccnlent  plant,  a  native  of  California, 
with  alternate  leaves  and  small  flowers  of 
spate  rose  colour.  [6.  D.] 

CALYPTRI70RMIS.  Like  an  ezcln- 
galsher,  as  the  calyx  of  Eucalyptus. 

CALTPTROfiPTIGMA.  This  name  is 
lometimes  given  to  a  plant  of  the  honey- 
suckle family,  a  N.  Asian  shrub  with  oppo- 
site leaves,  between  ovate  and  lanceolate  in 
form,  and  having  serrated  margins.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  six  to  eight  in  a  cluster  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  in  size  and 
form,  much  like  those  of  the  fox-gtove. 
The  stigma  is  more  or  less  lobcd,  and  sits 
like  a  cap  on  the  top  of  the  style,  whence 
the  generic  name.  By  many  the  genus  is 
not  considered  different  from  the  well- 
known  Weiffela  or  DierviUa ;  and  the  plant 
is  now  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of 
DiarvUla  Middendarfflana.  [A.  A.  R] 

CALTSACGION.  C.  hmgifoHum  is  the 
only  species  of  this  genus  of  gnttlfers 
(ClugiacecB).  It  Is  a  handsome  large  tree, 
found  in  abundance  in  South  Western 
India,  and  also  in  China.  Its  leaves  are 
opposite,  and  of  a  long  narrow  lance-like 
form,  and  thick  leathery  texture.  Some 
of  its  flowers  are  perfect,  while  others  are 
of  distinct  sexes,  and  sometimes  borne 
on  different  trees.  Their  calyx,  which  Is 
globular  in  the  bud,  bursts  into  two 
pieces ;  and  their  corolla  consists  of  four, 
or  rarely  five,  small  concave  petals  of  a 
yellowish  tint  streaked  with  red;  the 
stamens  are  numerous,  arranged  in  several 
rows,  and  either  quite  free  or  slightly 
connected  at  the  base;  while  the  two-celled 
fleshy  ovary  is  terminated  by  a  short 
style,  and  a  broad  very-fleshy  flat-topped 
stigma.  The  fruit  is  unknown.  This  tree 
has  several  local  Indian  names,  such  as 
Suringee  and  Soorgee,  and  is  interesting 
on  account  of  the  uses  made  of  its  flower- 
buds.  These  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Nag-Kassar  or  Nagasar;  but  the  same 
name  is  applied  to  the  buds  of  a  nearly 
allied  plant,  Mesuaferrea,  with  which  they 
have  been  confounded.  They  are  on  long 
stalks  and  about  the  size  of  peppercorns, 
of  an  orange-brown  or  cinnamon  colour, 
and  very  fragrant,  possessing  an  odour 
like  that  of  violets  or  orris-root.  In 
India  they  are  greatly  esteemed  on  account 
of  their  fragrance,  and  are  commonly  sold 
^  the  bazaars;  they  are  also  used  for 
dyeing  silk,  yielding  a  yellow,  or,  with  sub- 
carbonate  of  potash,  a  deepK)range  colour. 
A  quantity  of  them  were  imported  into 
London  some  years  ago,  but  they  did  not 

receive  the  attention  they  deserved.  [A.8.] 

CALYSTEGIA.  A  genus  of  Oonvolvu- 
"icecB^  containing  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
species,  widely  difl!used  in  extratroplcal 
regions  all  over  the  world.  They  are 
climbing  or  prostrate  smooth  herbs  with 
milky  juice.     The  leaves  are    alternate 


( without  stipules,  and  the  large  and  bean- 

!  tiful  flowers    are    solitary,  axillary    and 

I  peduncled.     The  calyx  of    five  sepals  is 

'  enclosed  in  two  leafy  bracts.    The  corolla 

is  beli-shim)ed,  plaited  and  flve-lobed.    The 

ovary  Is  semi-bilocular  with  four  ovules, 

and  bears  a   simple  style  and  a  stigma 

consisting   of   two    obtuse  lobes.     The 

capsule  has  only  a  single  celL    This  is  a 

very  distinct  genus,  easily  separated  from 

ConvottnUtu  and  the  allied  genera,  by  the 

leafy  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  calyx,  and 

by  the  one-celled  capsule.    It  Includes  the 

Common  Bindweed,  C.  Mpitmk      fW.  GJ 

CALTTHRIX  or  CALTCOTHRIX.  A 
genus  of  ChanuelauciacecB  from  Australia. 
Small  shrubs  with  short  cylindrical  sheath- 
like  leaves,  often  on  short  footstalks,  and 
small  stipules;  flowers  axillary,  nearly 
sessile,  frequently  clustered  near  the 
extremities  of  the  branches ;  calyx  with  a 
long  tube,  adhering  to  the  ovary  at  the 
base,  and  a  flve-lobed  limb,  each  lobe 
terminating  in  a  bristle  from  which  the 
genus  takes  its  name ;  petals  five,  purplish 
yellow  or  white ;  stamens  ten  or  more ; 
ovary  inferior,  one-celled,  two-ovuled ;  cap- 
sule with  five  ribs,  indehlscent.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CALYX  The  most  external  of  the  floral 
envelopes ;  it  is  called  adherent  or  superior 
when  it  is  not  separable  from  the  ovary, 
free  or  inferior  when  it  is  separate  from 
that  part,  and  calyculate  when  it  is  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  bracts  in  a  ring. 
Also  the  receptacle  of  some  kinds  of 
fungals.  —  COMMUNia  The  old  name  of 
the  involucre  of  composites,  &c 

CAMARA.  A  carpel.  Also  the  name  of  a 
hard  durable  timber  obtained  in  Guiana 
from  Dipteryx  odorata. 

CAMARIDITTM.  Under  this  name  have 
been  collected  many  species  of  orchids 
from  tropical  America,  with  the  structure 
nearly  of  Cymbidiumy  but  with  distichous 
leaves  and  often  proliferous  stems.  Some 
of  them  have  been  referred  to  Isochihis,  a 
wholly  different  genus.  About  a  dozen 
species  are  known,  of  little  interest. 
The  genus  differs  but  little  from  Ormthi- 
dium. 

CAM AROTIS.  A  small  genus  of  scandent 

Orchids,  with  narrow  hard  leaves  and  la- 

>  teral  racemes  of  delicate  yellowish,  rosy  or 

I  purple  flowers.    They  are  remarkable  for 

'  having  a  loner  slender  rostil,  and  a  fleshy 

lip  hollowed  out  into  the  form  of  a  slipper. 

^  means  of  very  long  hard  roots  they 

cling  to  the  bark  of  trees  in  India,  the 

Philippines,  and  New  Guinea.   Micropera 

is  the  same  genus,  with  lemon-coloured 

blossoms. 

I     CAMASSIA.    The  Quamash  of  the  North 

I  American  Indians  is  the  only  plant  belong- 
ing to  this  genus  of  lllyworts  iJAliacete). 

I  It  is  the  Camagaia  esadenta  at  botanists,  a 
small  bulbous  plant  resembling  the  com- 
mon blue  hyacinth,  but  larger.  Its  leaves 
being  about  a  foot  long,  very  narrow  and 

I  grooved  down  the  inside ;  and  its  flower- 
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b7  violent  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 
Or.  Cbristiaon  thinks  that  the  fatal  effects 
vbich  sometimes  follow  the  use  of  Morri- 
eon'B  Pills  arise  from  the  large  amount  of 
gambogre  In  their  composition.  A  detailed 
accoant  of  tbe  gamboge  is  given  by  Drs. 
Gbrlstison  and  Graham,  in  Hooker**  Com- 
jNXKion  to  the  Botanical  Magfurine  (IL  103, 
233).  Cainbogia  and  Hiitradeniron  are  now 
generally  referred  to  the  genus  Oaboihia  : 
which  see.  [A.A.&] 

CAMBON.  An  Indian  name  for  the  grain 
of  Pennisetwm  typhmdeum,  the  JToIctw  apir 
eatua  of  Lilnnaeus. 

CAMBUT.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  Ew- 
geaio. 

CAMEL'S  HAY.    Andropogcn  Schananr 

thm. 

CAMEL'S  THORN.   Alhagi  Oamdonan. 

CAMELErSL    (Fr.)    Daphne  Cfneorum. 

CAMEIilNA.  A  small  genus  of  cruci- 
ferous plants  (BraaeicaeeasX  containing  two 
or  three  European  and  North  American 
species.  They  are  dwarf  annual  or  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants,  with  stem-clasping 
I  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of  yellow 
,  flowers.     Tbe  fruit  or  pod  is  somewhat 

•  egg-shaped,  wjth  the  broad  end  upwards, 
,  and  has  a  broad  partition  parting  it  in 
I  two,  each,  half  being  very  convex,  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  a  central  rib  or  nerve, 

•  and  having  its  edges  flattened  so  as  to 
form  a  narrow  border  round  tbe  pod.  The 

'  seeds  are  numerous,  and  have  their  radicle, 
or  rudimentary  root,  folded  over  upon  the 
>)ack  of  one  of  the  cotyledons,  or  rudi- 
mentary leaves. 

The  most  interesting  species  is  the  Ckt- 
nulina  sottro.  This  plant  is  found  growing 
in  cultivated  and  waste  places  in  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Russian  Asia;   it  is  generally 
enumerated  amongst  the  indigenous  plants 
\  of  the  British  Isles,  but  it  is  a  very  ques- 
tionable native,  being  found  only  in  com 
and  flax  fields  in  England  and  Ireland, 
having  most  probably  been  introduced 
along  with  foreign  seeds.    It  is  an  annual 
plant,  growing  about  two  feet  in  height 
and  having  a  somewhat  branching  stem ; 
Its  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  and  about  two 
Inches  long,  with  their  margins  entire  or 
slightly  toothed,  the  lower  ones  having 
stolks,  whilst  those  higher  up  have  their 
bases  shaped  like  those  of  arrow  heads  and 
clasp  round  the  stem,  f  he  flowers  are  in 
long  loose  racemes,  and  produce  pear- 
shaped  pods,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
l^g,  containing  numerous   small  seeds. 
»ie  English  name  of  the  plant  is  Gold  of 
Pleasure,  but  why  it  is  so  called  is  un- 
known.   It  Is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
tbe  Continent,  both  on  account  of  the  flbre 
ot  its  stems  and  the  oil  obtainable  from 
its  seeds,  and  it  has  been  recommended 
1^  for  cultivation  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  prove  a  profitable  crop.    The 
•ceds  are  sometimes  Imported  under  the 
Qame  of  Dodder  seed,  but  they  have  no- 


thing to  do  with  the  true  dodder,  which 
belongs  to  a  widely  different  natural  order. 
By  pressure  they  yield  a  clear  yellow- 
coloured  oil,  smelling  something  like  com- 
mon linseed  oil ;  and  the  residual  cake  has 
been  recommended  as  a  food  for  cattle,  but 
it  is  of  too  acrid  a  nature  to  lie  applied  to 
such  a  purpose.  The  stems  contain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  fibre,  and  are  com- 
monly used  for  making  brooms  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  [A.  8.] 

CAMELLIA.  A  well-known  genus  be- 
longing to  the  tea  family  ^Temttrirmiacea!), 
and  so  nearly  related  to  the  teas  (Thea)  as  to 
be  with  dlOlculty  distinguished  from  them. 
The  differences  that  do  exist  consist  in  the 
number  of  the  parts  and  in  the  position 
of  the  flower.  In  Oam^ia  the  calyx  leaves 
are  numerous  and  fall  early,  the  interior 
stamens  twice  the  number  of  the  petals, 
the  styles  generally  five,  and  the  flowera 
sessile  and  erect ;  while  in  Thea  the  calyx 
leaves  are  flve  in  number,  the  interior 
stamens  equal  In  number  to  the  petals, 
and  the  flowers  are  stalked  and  drooping. 
These  are  generic  distinctions  as  given  by 
Dr.  Seemann,  and  they  Involve  the  removal 
to  the  teas  of  a  number  of  plants  which 
have  been  known  as  species  of  OameUia, 

Camellias  are  found  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Himalaya,  Cochin  China,  a  great 
portion  of  China  Proper,  and  Japan ;  two 
species,  moreover,  are  fotmd,  the  one  in 
Java,  the  other  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The 
genus  is  named  in  honourof  George  Joseph 
Kamel,  a  Jesuit,  who  travelled  in  the  Bast, 
the  name  being  Latinised  into  Camellus. 
The  flrat  species  cultivated  in  European  gar- 
dens was  the  Japanese  Camellia,  Cjaponica. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1730, 
by  Robert  James,  Lord  Petre;  this  was 
the  single  red  flowered  or  normal  form  of 
the  species.  It  was  not  until  1792  that  any  of 
the  double-flowered  varieties  were  brought 
to  this  country :  then  the  double  white 
and  the  striped  were  introduced,  both  from 
China;  they  were  shortly  followed  by  the 
double  red.  Many  more  were  subsequently 
introduced,  and  with  these  introductions, 
and  the  varieties  produced  from  them, 
through  the  exertions  of  cultivatora,  we 
have  now  an  endless  variety  of  forms  of 
this  beautiful  plant.  The  most  marked 
among  them  are  the  double  white,  the 
fringed  white,  which  is  the  only  variety 
with  fringed  petals,  and  the  anemone 
flowered  or  Waratah  Camellia,  which  has 
a  margin  of  broad  petals  and  a  raised 
centre  of  smaller  ones,  somewhat  like  the 
flower  of  a  double  hollyhock. 

The  net-veined  Camellia,  C.  retieuUUat  a 
native  of  Hong-Kong,  is  the  largest- 
flowered  of  the  species.  The  flowers  are 
sometimes  six  inches  or  more  in  diameter, 
and  not  unlike  those  of  a  Pceonia,  The 
petals  are  not  so  closely  set  as  in  the  other 
species,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  cul- 
tivatora will  be  able  to  do  as  much  for  this 
species  as  they  have  done  for  the  Japanese 
one,  although  it  Is  said  to  be  difficult  of 
propagation. 

C.  Saaanqua  (Sasanqua  Is  the  Japanese 
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name  of  th«  plant)  Is  found  in  many  parts 
of  China  and  Japan ;  it  has  small  white 
scentless  flowers,  and  is  cultivated  in  Eng- 
lish gardens.  An  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  in  China  by  crushing  them  to  a 
coarse  powder,  afterwards  boiling  them, 
and  finally  subjecting  them  to  pressure. 
The  oil  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  is  used 
for  many  domestic  purposes.  The  leaves 
are  used  In  decoction  by  Japanese  women 
to  anoint  the  hair,  and  also  in  a  dried  state 
to  mix  with  tea,  on  account  of  the  pleasant 
odour  contained  in  them.  C.  drtmifera  is 
nearly  allied  to  0.  Sasanquat  but  differs  in 
having  a  very  long  point  to  its  ovate-lan- 
ceolate leaves;  like  it  the  flowers  are 
small  and  white,  but  odoriferous ;  It  Is  also 
in  cultivation,  and  its  seeds  yield  an  oil 
used  in  medicine  in  Cochin  China.  This 
grows  In  great  abundanc«  on  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  Himalaya.  The  lance-leaved 
Camellia  is  found  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo ; 
and  the  only  other  species,  C.  quinotanra. 
Is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Java.  The  pink- 
flowered  plant  known  sometimes  in  gar- 
dens as  Camellia  Basanmuit  as  well  as  the 
plants  nsnally  called  C.  ro»afiora  and  C. 
maHflora,  are  now  referred  to  the  genus 
Thba  :  which  see.  The  present  genus  In- 
cludes Calpandria.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CAMERARIA.  A  genus  of  the  dog- 
bane family  (Apocynocea),  having  a  small 
five-cleft  calyx;  a  funnel-shaped  corolla 
with  a  long  tube  inflated  at  each  end,  and  a 
flat  limb  with  five  lance-shaped  oblique  seg- 
ments ;  the  connective  of  the  anthers  pro- 
longed Into  a  thread ;  and  the  two  follicles 
swollen  at  the  base  on  each  side  so  as  to 
appear  three-lobed.  The  seeds  are  com- 
pressed and  slightly  winged  at  the  top. 
Borne  of  the  species  being  shrubs  with 
white  or  orange  flowers,  are  cultivated  in 
our  stoves.  CM.  T.  M.] 

CAM£bISIER.  (Fr.)  Lonteera  Xylot- 
teum. 

CAMMOCK.  The  Rest  Harrow,  Ononia 
arvenaia, 

CAMOMILE.  The  common  name  for 
AnOtemis;  more  frequently  written  Cha- 
momile. 

CAMOMILLE  DBS  CHIEN8.  (Fr.)  An- 
ihemis  or  Maruta  Cotula.  —  FAUSSB. 
Anthemit  arvensia.  —  ROMAINB.  Anthe- 
m<4  nobUia. 

CAMOTE.  A  Spanish  name  for  the 
Sweet  Potato,  Batataa  ediUis. 

CAMPANILLE.    (Fr.)    WaMenberffio. 

CAMPANULACE^  {CampannltB,  BeU- 
toorts.  Hare-bell  family.)  A  natural  order 
of  calyclfloral  garaopetalous  dicotyledons. 
characterisingLIndley's  campanal  alliance. 
Milky  herbs  or  undershrubs  with  alternate 
leaves  having  no  stipules,  and  usually  with 
showy  blue  or  white  flowers.  Calyx  above 
the  ovary  (superior),  commonly  flve-cleft, 
persistent ;  corolla  regular,  bell-shaped, 
usually  flve-lobed,wltherIng;  stamens  Ave, 
distinct ;  style  with  hairs.  Prult  one  or  two- 


celled  or  many-celled ;  capsule  opening  by 
slits  at  the  sides  or  by  valves  at  the  apex  ; 
seeds  numerous,  albuminous,  attached  to  a 
central  placenta.  Chiefly  natives  of  the 
north  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America, 
and  scarcely  Imown  in  hot  regions.  Id 
our  hemisphere  the  greatest  number  of 
species  are  found  between  86^  and  47o  of 
north  latitude.  The  chains  of  the  Alps, 
Italy,  Greece,  Caucasus,  and  the  Altai  are 
their  true  country.  Several  are  found  at 
the  (Jape  of  Good  Hope.  The  species 
opening  with  lateral  silts  in  the  seed- 
vessels  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  Northern 
hemisphere ;  those  opening  by  valves  at 
the  top  of  their  seed-vessels  belong  to  the 
Southern  hemisphere.  The  plants  have  a 
milky  acrid  juice ;  but  the  roots  and  young 
shoots  are  oft^i  cultivated  as  articles  of 
food,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ramplon  Cam- 
panvla  BapuneiUua,  There  are  twenty- 
nine  known  genera  and  540  species.  Illus- 
trative genera :  Jasiane^  Phyteuma,  Caanpa- 
niila,  Cyphia.  f  J.  H.  B.J 

CAMPANULA  or  Bell-flower.    An  exten- 
sive genus  of  herbaceous  plants  giving 
its    name  to  the    order   CampoMulacecB. 
No  less  than  200  species  of  this  family 
have  been  described,  of  which  upwards  of 
eighty  are  said  to  be  either  indigenous 
or  cultivated  In  Great  Britain.    They  are 
chiefly  natives  of  the  north  of  Asia,  Europe, 
and  North  America,  and  are  scarcely  known 
in  the  hot  regions  of  the  world.    In  the 
meadows,flelds,and  forests  of  the  countries 
they  inhabit,   they  constitute  the  most 
striking  ornament.  Many  abound  In  milky 
juice,  which  Is  rather  acrid :  but,  never- 
theless, the  roots  and  young  shoots  of 
some  species  are  occasionally  eaten.     C. 
RapimculuB  (.a  diminutive  of  rapa,  a  turnip, 
whence  the   English  name  Ramplon)  is 
much  cultivated  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
sometimes  in  Britain,  for  the  roots,  which  | 
are  boiled  tender,  and  eaten  hot  with  sauce, 
or  cold  with    vinegar   and   pepper;     C 
persicifolia    and     C.    ranunculoides    may 
also  be  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose. 
Of  the  British  species,  C.  latifolia  is  the 
flnest  and  most  stately ;  the  flowers  are 
very  large,  blue,  or  (In  the  Scottish  woods) 
sometimes     white.     C.   Tracheliunit    the 
nettle-leaved    Bell-flower,   formerly  con- 
sidered a  specific  for  sore  throat  (Greek 
trcuiheloSt  a  neck),  is  remarkable  for  the 
resemblance  borne  by  Its  leaves  to  the 
common  plant  after  which  It  is  named. 
O.  gUmterata  Is  a  handsome  plant  with  large 
erect  flowers  crowded  Into  a  kind  of  head. 
The  more  edible  species,  mentioned  aiK>ve, 
are  sometimes  also  found  apparently  wild ; 
but  it  Is  doubtful  whether  they  have  not 
escaped  from  cultivation,   having  been 
grown  commonly  in  gardens  before  the 
time  of  Gerarde.   The  best-known  species 
is  C.  rotundifoliat  Hare-bell,  or  more  cor^ 
rectly  Halr-bell,  the  Blue-bell  of  Scotland, 
an  elegant  plant  about  a  foot  high,  with  a 
branched  wiry  stem  and  graceful  drooping 
pale  blue,  sometimes  white,  flowers.    The 
stem-leaves  of  this  plant  are  exceedingly 
narrow,  and  seem  to  belle  the  name  rotim- 
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It  Is  produced  principally  In  the  island  of 
Formosa,  and  is  imported  from  Singapore, 
&c.  Another  kind  of  camphor  is  imported 
from  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Batavia. 
What  is  known  as  Borneo  camphor  is  the 
produce  of  a  tree  of  a  difFerent  fftmily :  see 
Dbyobalaxops.  Camphor  has  acrid  stimu- 
lant properties,  and  in  large  quantities  is 
poisonous.  There  Is  a  very  prevalent  but 
erroneous  notion  that  camphor  act;s  as  a 
preventative  In  infectious  diseases.  It  is, 
however,  much  U6ed  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  insects  in  clothes,  and  In  cabinets  of 
natural  history.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is 
occasionally  Imported  to  make  cabinets  for 
entomologists.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CAMPHOROSMA.  A  genus  of  ChenopO' 
diacece  consisting  of  small  shrubs  or  herbs 
chiefly  natives  of  the  saline  steppes  of 
Central  Asia,  though  one  species  occurs  in 
the  Mediterranean  region.  Leaves  small, 
linear  or  awl-shaped,  often  downy,scattered 
or  fiisciculate ;  flowers  very  sratdl,  axillary, 
crowded ;  calyx  tubular,  compressed,  four^ 
toothed,  two  of  the  teeth  larger  and 
keeled ;  stamens  four ;  style  two  or  three- 
cleft.  Fruit  a  membranous  utricle  contained 
in  the  unchanged  calyx  tube.  The  seeds 
are  vertical  with  a  membranous  seed-coat 
and  an  annular  embryo  with  green  cotyle- 
dons; they  contain  a  pungent  volatile 
matter.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CAMPHRE'E,  (Fr.)  Camphorosma  mon- 
apeliMa. 

CAMPHUSIA.  A  genus  of  Goodeniacece 
characterised  by  a  superior  calyx ;  an  irre- 
gular corolla  having  a  curved  tube  and  a 
three-cleft  limb  with  narrow  segments; 
anthers  distinct ;  ovary  with  two  cavities, 
each  containing  one  ovule  ;  style  flattened, 
glabrous,  wavy ;  stigma  large,  round.  Its 
cup  ciliated.  The  genus  has  been  separated 
from  Sceevola,  and  consists  of  one  species, 
C.  glabra,  a  tree  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Oaliu,  and  bearing  entire  tufted  leaves 
and  large  yellow  solitary  flowers.  [M.T.M.] 

CAMPION.  Ouctibaius  bacdfer.  — , 
BLADDER.  Silene  inflata.  — ,  CORN. 
Agroatemma  Oithago.  — ,  MEADOW. 
Lychnis  Flos-cuculi.  — ,  MOSS.  Silene 
acaidis.  —  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Lychnis  chaUxdonica.  — ,  ROSE.  Lychnis 
coronaria  and  L.  Flos  Jovis.  — ,  RED. 
Lychnis  diuma.  — ,  WHITE.  Lychnis 
vespertina. 

CAMPIUM,  Asynonyme  of  Poecilopteris. 

CAMPSIDITJM  chilense.  The  southern- 
most representative  of  the  order  of 
Bignoniacea,  and  the  only  known  species 
of  the  genus  to  which  It  belongs.  It  Is  a 
very  handsome  climber,  with  dark  shining 
pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  having  a 
regular  flve-cleft  calyx,  a  tubular  almost 
regular  corolla,  of  a  rich  orange  colour; 
and  five  stamens,  one  of  which  is  sterile, 
the  anthers  placed  parallel  (a  peculi- 
arity shared  with  only  two  other  bigno- 
nlads,  Bignonia  vennsta  and  Milli'Agtonia 
hortensis).     The  plant  grows   In   woods. 


ascending  the  trees  to  the  height  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet.  It  is  found  in  Chili  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  from  latitude  40P  to  44<^ 
south ;  the  isle  of  Huafo,  where  it  was 
found  by  Eiglets,  being  the  southemmoBt 
station  at  present  known.  Accordins^  to 
Mr.  Bridges,  the  inhabitants  of  Ctalloe 
term  it  *  pilpil  boqul.'  [B.  S.3 

CAMPSI8.  A  genus  of  Bignoniaeesf,  con- 
sisting of  half-a-dozen  species  distributed 
over   the    Eastern   Archipelago,    China, 
Japan,   and   North   America,  and  distin- 
guished from  all  other  members  of    the 
order  by  the  branches  being  climbing  and 
rooting    like    ivy,  eminently   quali^'Ins 
these  plants  for  covering  walls  and  rocks, 
for  which  purpose  two  species,  C.  adrepens 
(Bignonia,  or  Tecama  giandijlora,  of  some 
writer^   and   C.  radicans   {Bignonia,     or 
Tecoma  radicans  of  botanists,  the  jasmtn- 
trompette    of    the   French,  or  Trumpet- 
flower  as  we  call  it)  ore  already  used  in 
our  gardens.    The  calyx  is  regular,  with 
five  acute  lobes,  valvate  in  aestivation ; 
the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  large ;  the  sta- 
mens five  In  number,  one  of  them  being 
sterile,  and  the  four  fertile  ones  of  unequal 
length.    The  capsular  fruit'  is  of  obloner 
shape,  two-celled,  and  the  partition  runs 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  its  valves, 
whilst  the  winged  seeds  are  arranged  in 
several  rows  at  each  side  of  the  partition. 
The  branches  are  slender ;  the  leaves  im- 
pari-pinnate,  with  the  leaflets  either  entire 
or  serrated  ;  and  the  flowers  arranged  in 
terminal  bunches,  and  either  pink  or  of 
a  rich  orange  colour*  [B.  S.3 

CAMPTERIA.  A  genus  of  polypodiar 
ceous  ferns,  of  the  group  Pteridece,  distin- 
guished by  having  the  lowermost  pairs  of 
veins  united,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  arcs 
next  the  main  costa  or  midrib.  The  eorl 
are  linear  continuous  and  marginal, exactly 
as  in  Pteris.  This  group  comprises  eight 
or  ten  species,  principally  eastern.  One  of 
them,  however,  C.  biaurita,  has  a  very  ex- 
tended range  not  only  through  India,  and 
the  Eastern  Islands  to  China,  but  is  found 
also  in  the  Mascaren  Islands,  South  Ame- 
rica, the  West  Indies,  Tropical  West  Africa, 
and  South  Africa.  [T.  M.] 

CAMPTOCARPUS.    A  genus  of  twining 
glabrous  shrubs  lielonging  to  the  order 
A8clepiada,c«B,  natives  of  Madagascar,  and 
the  Isle  of  BourIx>u.    They  have  opposite  | 
leaves,  and  axillary  few-flowered  cymes,  i 
The  small  calyx  consists  of  Ave  sepals ;  the  ' 
corolla  is  flve-cleft  and  reflexed ;  the  flve- 
lobed  staminal  corona  is  inserted  in  the  I 
throat  of  the  corolla,  and  the  gynostegium 
is  adnate  to  its  1>ase;  the  stamens  have  I 
broad  membranaceous  filaments,  and  sa- 
gittate glabrous  anthers  attached  to  the 
margin  of  the  stigma ;  the  pollen  mass  is 
granular.    The  two  long  slender  follicles 
contain  many  comose  seeds.  [W.  C] 

CAMPTOSEMA.    A  genus  of  scandent 

or    erect   shrubs,  belongring  to  the  pea 

family,  peculiar  to  South  America,  and  for 

i  the  most  part  found  in  Brazil.  Their  leaves 
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ve  either  simple  or  trifoliolate,  the  leaflets 
being  oblong  or  elliptical  in  form,  entire, 
«Dd  either  smooth  or  tomentose.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  in  axillary  racemes ; 
the  calyces  tubular,  four-parted,  and 
coloured  or  green ;  and  the  corolla  from 
two  to  three  inches  long,  either  yellow  or 
bright  red.  The  pods  are  stalked,  linear, 
compressed,  and  contain  from  three  to  six 
seeds.  C.  ruMcundumt  a  native  of  South 
Brazil,  is  a  climbing  shrub  of  great  length. 
The  leaves  are  few  with  long  stalks,  their 
leaflets  oblong  or  elliptical,  smooth  above, 
and  peargreen  beneath;  the  flowers  are 
bright  red,  in  long  drooping  racemes, 
hke  those  of  a  laburnum.  It  is  a  beautiful 
object  when  in  flower,  and  has  long  been  in 
cultivation  in  English  gardens.  C.  grandir 
fiorum,  also  a  Brazilian  species,  has  yellow 
flowers,  two  to  three  inches  long,  dis- 
posed in  axillary  racemes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CAMPTOSORUS.  A  genus  of  polypodiar 
ceoos  ferns,  of  the  group  Aaplenieat  and 
of  the  Bcolopendrioid  series,  in  which  the 
sori  are  produced  in  pairs,  set  tuce  to  face 
on  contiguous  veins— the  reverse  of  what 
occurs  in  the  diplazioid  series,  in  which 
they  are  set  back  to  back  in  pairs  on  the 
same  vein.  The  present  is  a  small  genus 
conslsing  of  one  North  American  and  one 
Siberian  species,  both  dwarf  plants  with 
simple  spreading  fronds,  which  are  ex- 
tended into  a  long  narrow  tail-like  point, 
where  is  produced  a  young  plant.  The 
veins  join  to  form  a  few  angular  unequal 
areoles  near  the  midrib,  and  send  out 
branches  towards  the  margin.  The  sori, 
which  are  linear,  and  covered  by  linear 
indnsia,  are  usually  connivent  in  irregular 
unequal  pairs,  but  are  sometimes  more 
scattered,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
venation.  The  variously  directed  irregu- 
larly-disposed yet  generally  opposite  pairs 
of  sori  form  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
genus.  [T.  M.] 

CAMPTOTROPAL.  An  orthotropal  ovule, 
curved  downwards  Uke  a  horse  shoe,  with 
the  sides  adherent. 

CAMPTLANTHUS.  A  small  genus,  na- 
tive of  the  Canary  Isles,  Tropical  Africa, 
and  India,  consisting  of  branching  under- 
sbrubs,  growing  chiefly  in  the  flssures  of 
rocks,  havlnpr  fleshy  linear  sessile  leaves, 
and  small  }asmine-llke  flowers  in  loose 
terminal  racemes.  The  calyx  is  deeply 
cleft  into  flve  linear-lanceolate  divisions ; 
the  corolla  tube  is  long,  cylindrical,  and 
slightly  kneed  near  the  middle,  its  limb 
deeply  flve-lobed.  Two  stamens  on  very 
short  filaments  rise  from  the  curved  portion 
of  the  corolla  tube,  and  bear  divaricate 
anthers.  The  capsule  is  compressed  later- 
ally, and  dehisces  septicidally  and  septi- 
f  ragally,  leaving  the  placentif erous  column 
free :  there  are  numerous  roundish  seeds. 
Webb  seems  to  have  satisfactorily  re- 
ferred this  singular  genus  to  Scrophula- 
riacecB,  but  so  different  is  It  from  the  other 
genera  of  the  order,  that  he  has  been 
forceifl  to  make  for  its  reception  a  new  tribe 
I  which  he  calls  Campylantheae.       [W.  C] 


CAMPYL0B0TRY8.  A  genus  of  Cfineho- 
nacecBt  consisting  of  low-growing  Brazilian 
shrubs,  remarkable  for  their  beautiful 
glossy  foliage.  They  l)ear  flowers  with  an 
obovHte  calyx-tube,  having  four  small 
linear  segments  to  its  limb,  and  two  or 
three  small  glands  between  them ;  a  salver- 
shaped  corolla ;  four  short  stamens,  with 
anthers  projecting  from  the  short  tube  of 
the  corolla ;  a  four-cornered  ovary,  with 
two  many-seeded  compartments,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  fleshy  disc  C.regoMa  has 
elliptic  leaves  with  a  satiny  lustre,  and  a 
bronzy-green  colour,  except  the  main  rib 
and  the  larger  side  ones.  C.  tricolor  and 
other  species  are  cultivated  In  stoves  for 
the  beauty  of  their  foliage.  They  are, 
however,  now  regarded  as  belonging  to 
Higginna.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CAMPYLONEURUM.  Agenusof  slrople- 
f ronded  polypodiaoeous  ferns  of  the  group 
Potypodiea.  They  have  round  naked  sori 
as  In  the  other  genera  of  this  group,  from 
which  they  are  distinguished  by  having 
theprincipal  veins  branchlngfrom  thecosta 
nearly  piunllel,  and  united  by  transverse 
curved  venules,  while  from  the  outer  side 
of  these  are  produced  two  or  three  short 
straight  veinlets  on  the  middle  or  point  of 
which  the  sori  are  placed.  There  are  about 
a  score  of  species,  all  West  Indian  and 
South  American,  and  with  two  exceptions 
simple-fronded.  One  of  these  exceptions 
is  C.  magnijlcum,  a  splendid  pinnate  Vene- 
zuelan fern,  of  which  the  pinnae  measure 
eighteen  inches  long  and  four  inches  broad, 
and  bear  four  rows  of  sori  between  the 
veins.  O.repens  is  a  well-known  Illustration 
of  the  simple-fronded  series.         [T.  M.] 

CAMPYL0SPERM0U8.  When  a  seed 
or  seed-like  fruit  is  so  rolled  up  as  to  have 
a  furrow  in  the  longer  diameter  of  one 
side. 

CAMPYL08TACHY8.  A  genus  of  8tU- 
baeeoB  conftned  to  South  Africa.  The  only 
species  known,  C.  eemtui,  is  a  heath-like 
bush,  about  one  foot  high,  with  closely  set 
linear  pointed  leaves,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  terminal  roundish  spikes  of 
flowers,  which  are  reflexed  when  the  seeds 
become  mature.  The  flowers  are  very 
small,  and  have  along  tube  with  afour-cleft 
border.  The  name  Campylostachys  has 
reference  to  the  curved  spike.    [A.  A.  B.] 

CAMPYLOTROPAL.  An  ovule,  one  of 
whose  sides  grow^s  much  faster  than  the 
other,  so  that  while  the  chalaza  remains  at 
the  hilum,  the  foramen  is  brought  nearly 
into  contact  with  It. 

CAMPYNBMA.  A  genus  of  doubtful 
amaryllids  found  in  Tasmania.  It  has  been 
associated  with  Anigozanthtu  by  Herbert, 
and  has  been  regarded  by  Brown  as  inter- 
mediate between  amaryllids  andasphodels, 
coming  near  to  MelanthacecB.  The  only 
species,  C.  lineare,  is  a  slender  herb,  about 
a  foot  high,  with  fasciculate  fusiform 
roots;  tufted  grassy  leaves;  and  one  to 
four  terminal  inconspicuous  yellowish- 
green  flowers.  It  has  a  six-leaved  perianth 
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of  persistent  spreading  equal  elliptic- 
lanceolate  segrments ;  six  stamens  ;  and  an 
inferior  three-celled  oyary,  containing 
numerous  ovules,  and  crowned  by  three 
recurved  styles,  terminating  in  simple 
stigmas.  The  name  is  sometimes  written 
Campylonema.  [T.  M.] 

CAMRUC,  CAHRUN6A.  Averrhoa  Co- 
rambola. 

CAMWOOD.  A  West  African  red  dye 
wood  produced  by  Baphia  nitidcu 

CANADA  BALSAM  FIR.  Abies balsatnea. 
Canada  Balsam  is  an  oleo-resin  obtained 
from  this  tree,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
medicine  and  manufactures. 

CANAGONG.  The  fruit  of  Mesembryan- 
themum  cequUaterale. 

CANALICULATE.  CbanneUed,  like  the 
petioles  of  many  leaves. 

CANARINA.  A  genus  of  Campanulacea, 
containing  a  glaucous  herb  from  the  Cv 
nary  Islands,  which  has  a  tuberous  root 
with  milky  juice,  and  a  branched  stem 
thickened  at  the  joints,  the  leaves  opposite 
(rarely  In  a  whorl  of  three),  stalked, 
hastate-heart-shaped,  irregularly  toothed, 
shining  abova  The  flowers  are  large 
nodding  yellowish  (a  remarkable  feature, 
as  purple,  blue,  or  lilac  flowers  are  usually 
found  in  this  natural  order),  solitary  at  the 
apex  of  short  leafy  axillary  branches ; 
calyx-limb  six-cleft,  reflcxed ;  corolla  bell- 
shaped,  six-toothed;  stamens  six;  ovary 
inferior,  six-celled  ;  style  with  six  stigmas ; 
capsule  somewhat  fleshy,  and  as  well  aa 
the  roots  and  young  shoots  said  to  be 
edible.  [J.  T.  8.] 

OANARIUM.  A  genus  of  Amyridaeea, 
consisting  of  trees  with  compound  leaves ; 
the  flowers  panicled,  dioecious,  having  a 
bell-shaped  calyx,  with  three  unequal 
lobes ;  three  oblong  concave  petals ;  six 
stamens  inserted  beneath  a  cup-shaped 
disc;  and  a  sessile  globular  ovary,  with 
very  short  style,  and  three-lobed  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  a  triangular  drupe,  with  three, 
or,  by  abortion,  one  cavity,  containing  one 
seed.  C.  commune  is  cultivated  in  the  Mo- 
luccas for  its  fruits,  which  are  also  eaten 
in  Java,  and  from  them  an  oil  is  expressed 
which  is  used  at  table  when  fresh,  and  for 
burning  in  lamps.  A  gum  exudes  from  the 
bark  which  is  said  to  resemble  in  its  proper- 
ties Balsam  of  Copaiba.  C.  atrictum,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wight,  is  known  in  Malabar 
as  the  black  Dammar  tree,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  white  Dammar  iVaieria  indica). 
The  resin  of  Dammar  is  of  a  brownish  or 
amber  colour.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CANARY  CREEPER.  A  garden  name 
for  Tropceolum  adunrum,  commonly  but 
wrongly  called  T.  eanarienae. 

CANARY  SEED.  The  grain  of  Phalaris 
canariensis,  much  used  as  a  food  for  small 
domesticated  birds. 

CANARY  WOOD.  The  timber  of  Perseo 
indica,  and  P.  canariensie. 


CANAVALIA.  About  eighteen  species 
of  this  genus  of  LeguminoscB  are  known. 
They  are  mostly  shrubby  climbing  plantA, 
with  slender  twining  branches,  and  leaves 
composed  of  three  leaflets,  and  are  found 
inhabiting  the  tropical  regions  of  both 
hemispheres.  The  flowers  are  in  racemes 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves; 
their  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  two-lipped,  with 
the  upper  lip  largest,  and  either  entire  or 
cut  into  two  lobes,  while  the  lower  is  three- 
cut  or  entire ;  their  corolla  is  papilionace- 
ous ;  and  their  stamens  are  united  Into  a 
column,  one  of  their  number  beiner  sepa- 
rated for  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 
The  pods  are  large,  with  their  sides  swelled 
out,  and  having  three  elevated  ribs  or 
ridges  along  the  upper  edge;  they  contain 
numerous  seeds,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  quantity  of  cellular  tissue. 

C  gladiata  is  commonly  found  growing 
in  woods  in  the  East  Indies,  tropical  Africa, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  &o.    The 
leaves  consist  of  three  roundish  or  egg- 
shaped  leaflets,  terminating  abruptly  in  a 
short  point,  and  varying  in  size  from  two 
to  six  inches  long.    The  flowers  are  dark- 
purple,  and  succeeded  by  scimitar-shaped 
pods,  about  a  foot  long,  containing  numer- 
ous red  or  white  seeds,  resembling  large  I 
benns.    According  to  Dr.  McPadyen,  this  ' 
plant  is  called  the  'Overlook'  by  the  negroes  . 
in  Jamaica,  who  plant  it  along  their  pro- 
vision grounds  from  a  superstitious  notion 
that  it '  fulfils  the  part  of  a  watchman,  and, 
from  some  dreaded  power  ascribed  to  it, 
protects  the  property  from  plunder.   Even 
the  better  informed  adopt  the  practice, 
although  they  themselves  may  not  place 
confidence  in  any  particular  influence  which 
this  humble  plant  can  exercise,  either  in 
preventing  theft,  or  in  punishing  it  when 
committed.'  [A.  8.] 

CANCELLATE.  Composed  of  veins  only, 
all  the  parenchyma  or  intervening  web 
being  absent. 

CANCER-ROOT.  An  American  name  for 
Epiphe^ueaxxd  Conopholia ;  also  tor  Aphy  lion 
untflorumt  sometimes  called  Orobanchevnir 
flora.. 

CANCHK    (Fr.)    Avra. 


CANDIDUS. 
white  as  snow. 


Pure  white,  but  not  so 


CANDLEBERRY  MYRTLE.  The  com- 
mon name  for  Myrica. 

CANDLEBERRY  TREE.  Aleurites  tri- 
loba, the  nuts  of  which  are  commercially 
called  Candle  nuts. 

CANDLE  TREE.    Pamientiera  eerifera, 

CANDLEWOOD,  of  Jamaicai  OomphiA 
guian^iieia. 

CANDOLLEA.  A  genus  of  AustnOian 
shrubs  belonging  to  Dilleniacea:,  with  ob- 
ovate  or  wedge-shaped  leaves,  and  hand- 
some yellow  flowers,  which  are  subsolitary 
at  the  tips  of  the  branches ;  sepals  five, 
oval,  mucronate ;  petals  obovate  or  obcor- 
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date ;  stamens  polyadelphous ;  style  thread- 
like ;  carpels  two  to  five,  ovate.  [J.  T.  SJ 

The  itaiue  Candollea  was  also  Riven  by 
Mirbel  to  a  group  of  Polypodtum-llke  Ferns, 
now  Included  in  Niph<^olus. 

CANDYTUFT.    Any  species  of  IberU. 

GANB.  A  common  commercial  name  for 
the  stems  of  yarious  grasses,  palms,  &c. 
— ,  BAMBOO.  Bambtua  arurulinacea,  — , 
DRAGON.  A  kind  of  Rattan  Cane.  — , 
DUMB.  Di^enbachia aeguina.  —.GREAT 
RATTAN.  CtotowitwnufCTiium.— .GROUND 
RATTAN.  Bhapi9  fiabelliformis.  — ,  MA- 
LACCA. The  stem  of  Calamtu  seipionum. 
Imported  for  making  walking-sticks.  — , 
RATTAN.  Calamus  Rotang  and  its  forms, 
now  called  C.  Royleanua,  C.  Roxburghii,  &c. 
— .  REED.  The  stem  of  some  grass  often 
forty  feet  long,  from  New  Orleans,  largely 
'  Imported  for  making  weavers'  shuttles. 
— ,  SWEET.  Andropogon  Calamru  aroma- 
ticus.  — ,  SUGAR.  Saccharum  Qfflcinanim. 
— ,  TOBAGO.  The  stem  of  Baetris  minor. 
Imported  for  walking-sticks. 

CANE-BRAKE.    The  common  name  for 
Anmdinaria. 

CANELI.AOB A  Two  or  perhaps  three. 
West  Indian  or  tropical  American  aromatic 
shrubs,  constituting  the  two  genera  C!iZ7i«{{a 
i  and  Cinnamodendron^  differ  in  so  many  re- 
spects from  the  several  orders  with  which 
tliey  have  been  compared,  that  it  has  been 
proposed  to  class  them  as  a  distinct  family 
under  the  name  of  GaneUacecB.  Their  aro- 
matic properties  and  the  structure  of  their 
seeds  have  induced  an  approximation  to 
WinterecE  (a  tribe  of  Magnoliacece),  from 
which,  however,  their  flowers  and  ovary 
widely  remove  them.  The  stamens,  united 
in  a  column,  with  the  anthers  sessile  on 
the  outside,  have  suggested  an  affinity 
with  QuttifercB,  Tematromiacetef  or  even 
Sterailia.ce(s ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is 
probably  with  Btxacem  and  their  allies 
that  CanellacecB  have  the  nearest  con- 
nection. They  agree  with  them  In  their 
one-celled  ovary,  with  parietal  placentas, 
and  they  show  no  marked  discrepancy 
In  their  foliage,  flowers,  fruit,  or  seed, 
except  that  the  albumen  is  firmer,  with 
a  smaller  embryo. 

CANELLA.  The  tree  yielding  Canella 
bark  Las  been  placed  in  various  natural 
groups  by  different  writers.  The  characters 

!  of  the  genus,  in  brief,  are  the  presence  of 
three  overlapping  sepals ;  five  petals ; 
twenty  stamens  united  below,  and  having 
narrow  anthers;  a  one-celled  ovary,  with 

\  two  or  three  pendulous  ovules.  The  tree 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  furnishes 
a  pale  orange  coloured  bark,  with  an  aro- 
matic odour,  which  is  used  as  a  tonic.  The 
negroes  of  the  West  Indies  use  It  as  a 
spice.  The  plant  is  frequently  grown  In 
botanic  gardens.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CANELLA  DB  CHEIRO.  The  volatile 
oil  of  Oreodaplme  opifera, 

CANB8CBN8.  Greyish-white ;  hoary.  A 
term  applied  to  hairy  surfaces. 


CANI.  The  sun-dried  tubers  of  the  Oca, 
Oxalia  tvberoaa, 

CANKER.  A  disease  resulting  in  the 
slow  decay  of  trees,  or  other  plants 
attacked  by  it.  See  Cabginodes.  [M.J.B.] 

OANKRIENIA.  A  genus  of  Primulacea, 
containing  a  single  species  from  Java,  a 
very  beautiful  Alpine  plant,  with  erect 
radical  leaves,  often  half  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter, vertlclllate  nodding  flowers,  and  erect 
fruit.  The  calyx  is  flve-toothed  and  cup- 
shaped  ;  the  corolla  Is  funnel-shaped,  with 
a  flve-lobed  limb;  the  five  stamens,  with 
short  filaments,  are  inserted  In  the  throat 
of  the  corolla  opposite  to  its  divisions ; 
the  ovary  is  globose  with  a  rayed  apex; 
the  included  style  remains  on  the  fruit, 
which  is  a  globular  capsule,  containing 
numerous  angular  seeds.  [W.  C] 

CANNABINACEiE.  (Canndbineo!,  Hemp- 
worts,  the  Hemp  family.)  A  natural  order 
of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons,  be- 
longing to  LIndley's  urtlcal  alliance. 
Rough-stemmed  herbs  with  watery  sap* 
alternate  and  lobed  leaves  having  stipules, 
and  small  inconspicuous  flowers.  The 
plants  have  some  flowers  with  stamens 
without  pistils,  and  others  with  pistils 
without  stamens.  The  stamlnate  flowers 
are  in  clusters  called  racemes  or  panicles ; 
calyx  herbaceous  and  scaly ;  stamens  few, 
opposite  the  sepals;  filaments  fllifurm. 
Pistillate  flowers  in  spikes  or  cones,  with 
a  single  sepal ;  a  one-celled  ovary  containing 
a  solitary  pendulous  ovule ;  stigmas  two. 
Fruit  a  single-seeded  nut ;  embryo  hooked 
or  spiral,  without  albumen.  The  plants 
are  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  in  the  Old  World. 
They  possess  narcotic  qualities  and  yield 
valuable  fibres.  Hemp  is  the  produce  of 
CannaJbis  saUva.  It  is  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  Russia.  The  plant  grows 
in  the  cooler  parts  of  India,  and  there 
developes  niu'cotlc  qualities.  These  pro- 
perties seem  to  reside  In  the  Churrus  or 
resin  which  covers  the  leaves.  The  names 
of  Bhang,  Gunjali,  and  Haschlsch  arc  given 
to  the  dried  plant  in  different  states. 
What  are  called  Hemp  seeds,  used  for  the 
food  of  birds,  are  in  reality  Hemp  fruits, 
each  containing  a  single  seed.  Humidus 
Lupuius,  the  Hop,  another  important  plant 
of  the  order,  possesses  both  tonic  and 
hypnotic  properties,  i.  e.  a  power  of  indu- 
cing sleep.  The  scales  of  the  hop-heads  are 
covered  with  resinous  matter,  which  has 
an  aromatic  odour.  There  are  two  genera 
in  the  order,  viz..  Cannabis  and  Humulus, 
and  two  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CANNABTNE.  A  narcotic  gum-resin 
obtained  from  the  Hemp,  Cannabis  sativa. 

CANNABIS.  The  Hemp-plant,  C.  sativa, 
which  is  the  solitary  species  of  the  genus, 
is  the  type  of  the  Cannabinacece.  It  Is  a 
native  of  India  and  Persia,  and  is  generally 
cultivated,  although  It  is  only  in  hot  dry 
climates  that  it  forms  the  resin  which 
gives  It  such  value  In  the  estimation  of 
the  natives,  apart  from  its  fibre-producing 
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manner  to  that  employed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  flax. 

The  uses  of  Hemp  for  the  manufacture 
of  cordage,  canvas,  &e.,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  more  than  a  passing  allusion. 
The  seeds  are  used  for  feeding  caged  birds, 
and  an  oil  is  expressed  from  them.  The 
imports  of  Hemp  in  1858  amounted  to 
739,339  cwts.,  the  computed  real  value  of 
which  was  l,034,277{.;  and  of  Hemp  seed, 
11,090  quarters ;  value  24,0742.         [A.  S.] 

CANNACEL^  The  Indian-shot  family,  a 
natural  order  of  epigynous  monocotyledons 
i  belonging  to  Lindley's  amomal  alliance. 
The  name  of  Marantctceoe  is  also  given 
to  the  order,  and  under  that  its  characters 
and  properties  are  stated.  C^-  H.  B.] 

CAIfNA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Marantacece  distinguished  by  the  flowers 
being  in  panicles ;  having  a  calyx  of  tbree 
seiMils,  a  corolla  of  six  pieces,  five  of 
which  are  erect,  the  other  reflexed :  these 
may  be  considered  rather  as  abortive 
stamens  than  as  petals ;  the  one  fertile 
stamen  is  petal-like,  with  an  anther  on  the 
margin  ;  the  style  is  also  petal-like  with  a 
linear  stigma,  and  the  fruit  consists  of  a 
capsule  covered  with  rough  tubercles  ex- 
ternally, and  internally  divided  into  three 
compartments,  each  of  which  contains  a 
number  of  horizontally  placed  seeds; 
when  ripe  the  fruit  bursts  into  three 
divisions.  The  seeds  of  most  of  the 
ifpecies  are  round,  hard,  and  black,  hence 
the  name  of  Indian  Shot,  which  is  applied 
to  the  plants. 

Many  of  the  species  have  brightly- 
coloured  flowers— yellow,  red  or  orange. 
The  foliage,  too,  is  highly  ornamental  and 
characteristic;  hence  they  are  favourite 
plants  in  cultivation,  and  produce  a  striking 
effect  when  grouped  in  beds  out  of  doors 
during  the  summer  months.  The  beauty 
of  these  plants  is  not  their  only  feature  of 
interest,  as  some  of  them  are  also  of 
importance  from  their  fleshy  underground 
stems,  containing  an  abundance  of  starch. 
Tons  les  moiSj  a  superior  kind  of  arrowroot, 
the  grains  of  which  are  very  large,  is  the 
produce  of  one  of  the  West  Indian  species, 
probably  C.  edulis.  The  tubers  of  other 
species  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  while 
some  have  slight  medicinal  properties. 
In  the  Brazils  the  leaves  are  used  for 
packing  purposes,  hence  the  French  call 
these  plants  Balisier,  from  a  Spanish  word 
signifying  cover.  Theseeds  are  also  made 
use  of  as  beads.  [M.T.  M.] 

CANNE  A*  SUCRE.  (Fr.)  Saccharum 
ojBUcinarum.  — ,  D'INDE.  Canna  iiidica. 
— ,  DE  JONC.  Typha  laMfolia.  — ,  DE 
PROVENCE.    Arundo  Donax, 

CANNEBER6E.  (Fr.)  Oxyeoccua  palus- 
tris. 

CANNELLIER.  (Fr.)  The  Cinnamon 
tree. 

CANNILE'E.    (Fr.)    Lemna  minor. 

CANNOMOIS.     A  genus  of  Resticbcece, 


differing  from  Restio  in  the  fruit,  which  is 
a  hard  indehiscent  nut ;  and  from  Willden- 
notoia  by  having  two  distinct  styles.  C. 
cephalotest  the  original  species,  has  a 
rigid  stem  with  numerous  short  barren 
stems  at  the  base ;  flowers  in  a  large  ovate 
terminal  head,  with  ovate  acute  imbricated 
bracts.  This  and  another  species  are  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  [J.  T.  S.] 


CANNON-BALL 
gvianensU. 


TREE.        CouroupUa 


CANOE  BIRCH.    Betula  papyraeea. 

CANOE  WOOD.   Liriodendron  tulipi/era. 

CANTERBURY  BELL.  Campanula 
Medium. 

CANTHARELLUS.  The  scientific  name 
of  the  Chantarelle. 

CANTHIUM.  A  genus  of  Cinchonacece 
consisting  of  spiny  rigid  plants  with 
solitary  fragnuit  white  flowers,  having  the 
stamens  inserted  near  the  throat  of  the 
corolla,  and  a  thread-shaped  protruding 
style  terminated  by  a  thick  globular  or 
mitre-shaped  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  two- 
celled  berry.  C.  parvifiorum,  an  Indian 
plant,  makes  good  fences,  while  the  leaves 
are  occasionally  added  to  curries  by  the 
natives;  but  they  have  also  medicinal 
properties.  One  or  two  species  are  in 
cultivation.  [M.TM.] 

CANTUA.  A  genus  of  PolenumiacecB, 
containing  six  or  eight  species,  natives  of 
Peru.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with 
alternate  fleshy  entire  or  sinuate-dentate 
leaves,  and  large  showy  flowers  in  corymbs 
at  the  termination  of  the  branches,  rarely 
solitary  and  axillary.  The  calyx  is  tubular 
and  flve-cleft ;  the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped 
with  the  spreading  limb  split  into  five 
obovate  lobes ;  the  five  stamens  are 
inserted  at  the  base  of  the  tube,  and  are 
more  or  less  exserted ;  the  ovary  is  three- 
celled  with  numerous  ovules,  and  bears  a 
simple  style  with  a  trifld  stigma;  the 
capsule  is  coriaceous  and  three-valved ; 
the  seeds  have  their  apex  produced  into  a 
wing.  This  genus  is  nearly  related  by  its 
capsule  and  seeds  to  Cobcea,  though  in  habit 
and  inflorescence  some  of  Its  species  ap- 
proach Polemonium.  [W.  C] 

CANUS.  Grey-white  or  hoary.  A  term 
applied  to  hairy  surfaces. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  The  elastic  gummy 
substance  known  as  India  rubber,  whicli 
is  the  inspissated  juice  of  various  plants 
growing  in  tropical  climates  in  different 
parts  of  the  world ;  e.  g.  Ficus  elastica 
and  other  species  of  moraccous  plants, 
CaMilloa  elastica  and  other  artocarpads, 
Siphonia  elastica  and  other  euphorbiaceous 
plants,  Urceola  elastica  and  other  apocyna- 
ceous  plants,  &c.  The  name  is  also  given 
by  the  Popayans  to  the  milky  juice  of 
Siphocampylus  Caoutchouc,  an  elastic  gum, 
very  different  from  the  caoutchouc  of 
commerce.  [T.  M.] 

CAP.  The  convex  part  of  an  agaric  or 
other  similar  fungal. 
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CAPANEA.  A  genus  of  C^e8neracecB  of 
the  tribe  Bealeriece,  consisting  of  dwarf 
herbs  with  subshnibby  stems,  and  opposite 
oval  stalked  hairy  leaves,  from  the  axils  of 
which  spring  the  flowers  two  or  three 
together  from  a  common  peduncle.  The 
calyx  Isf  ree,  nearly  regular,  and  five-parted. 
The  corolla  is  Irregularly  t>ell-Ehaped, 
scarcely  curved,  somewhat  ventricose  be- 
neath, with  a  short  limb.  There  are  four 
didynamous  stamens,  the  filaments  of 
which  carry  heart-shaped  anthers,  which 
are  firmly  joined  together,  and  form  In 
the  mouth  of  the  tuber  a  pale  yellow  star, 
with  which  the  stigma  is  in  contact.  The 
ovary  is  free,  surrounded  by  a  disk  of  five 
obtuse  fleshy  lobes.  The  only  species,  C. 
grandiJUfra,  a  native  of  Nevr  Grenada, 
grows  nearly  a  foot  high,  with  moderate- 
sized  oval-acuminate  leaves,  and  large 
showy  long-stalked  flowers,  seated  in  a 
tuft  at  the  end  of  an  axillary  or  terminal 
peduncle ;  these  flowers  are  nodding  gloxi- 
nia-like, with  a  limb  of  five  broad  spread- 
ing emarginate  lobes,  pubescent  outside, 
white,  elegantly  painted  on  the  Inner 
face  of  the  limb,  or  less  frequently  on  the 
tube,  with  numerous  crimson  dots  arranged 
In  contiguous  lines.  Dr.  Llndley  writes 
the  name  of  this  genus  Campanea  in  Pax- 
ton's  Flower  Garden^  1.  91.  [T.  M.] 


CAPB  WEED. 
lichen,  obtained 
Islands. 


Roceella  tinctoriOt  a  dye 
from  the  Cape  de  Yerd 


CAPER.  Capparis  spinosOt  the  flower 
buds  of  which,  and  of  some  allied  species 
or  varieties,  form  the  well-known  condi- 
ment of  this  name,  for  which  the  flowers 
of  ZygophyUum  Faiiago  are  sometimes 
substituted. 

CAPERONNIER.  (Fr.)  Fragaria  elatior. 

CAPER  SPURGE.  Euphorbia  Lathy ris, 
sometimes  called  Caper  bush. 

CAPER  TREE,  of  New  South  Wales, 
Buabeckia  arborea. 

C API  LLACEOUS,  CAPILLARY.  Having 
the  form  of  a  thread. 

CAPILLAIRE.  A  syrup  prepared  with 
Adiantum  Capillvs^'eneris. 

CAPILLAIRE.   (Fr.)   Aeplenium  Tricho- 
manes.  —  DE  MONTPELLIER.   Adiantum 
Capillus-veneris.     —  DU  CANADA.     Adi 
antum  pedatum.     —    NOIR.     Asplenium 
Adiajitum^igrum. 

CAPILLITIUM.  Entangled  fllamentary 
matter  in  f  ungals,  bearing  sporidia. 

CAPILLUS  (adj.  CAPILLARIS).  The 
breadth  of  a  hair;  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
line. 

CAPITAO  DO  MATTO.  A  common 
Brazilian  name  for  Lantana  pseudo-thea. 

CAPITATE.    Pin-headed,  as  the  stigma 
wlmrose,  or  as  certain  hairs.     Also 
Tin  heads,orterminal  close  clusters, 
vers  of  composites,  &c 


CAPITULUM.  A  close  head  of  tsessile 
flowers.  Also  a  term  vaguely  applied 
among  fungals  to  the  receptacle,  pileus,  or 
peridium. 

CAPNITES.  A  section  of  the  genns 
Corydalis.  DecandoUe  employs  It  in  a 
sense  synonymous  with  Bulbocapnos,  but 
Endlicher  used  it  to  designate  a  part  of 
DecandoUe's  section  Capnoides,  which 
includes  the  species  of  Corydalis  without 
tuberous  rootstocks.  In  this  way  it  is 
equivalent  to  Corydalis  of  Bernhardi,  and 
differs  from  Capnoides,  as  restricted  by 
that  author,  by  having  the  stem  single  and 
branched,  and  the  style  persistent.  Tliere 
is,  however,  no  natural  division,  and  it  Is 
better  to  consider  all  the  species  of  Cory- 
dalis without  tuberous  rootstocks,  with 
two  separate  cotyledons,  aiid  with  a  cup- 
shaped  appendage  at  the  base  of  the  seed, 
as  belonging  to  the  section  Capnoides.  The 
only  British  species  is  the  small  Climb- 
ing Fumitory  Corydalis  claviculata,  which 
has  long  branched  trailing  stems,  and 
yellowish  flowers  In  racemes.  C.  littea, 
often  cultivated,  and  naturalised  in  several 
localities,  is  easily  known  by  its  short  stems 
and  large  bright  yellow  flowers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CAPNODIUM.  A  curious  genus  of  Fungi 
established  by  Dr.  Montague  to  receive  a 
portion  of  the  black  smutty  parasites  which 
infest  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  shrubs  in 
damp  warm  climates.  It  belongs  to  the 
division  Physomycetes,  and  is  characterised 
by  the  abundant  creeping  black  threads 
which  run  over  the  several  parts  of  the 
plants  which  It  attacks.  Shoots  from  these 
threads  either  Intimately  Invest  the  fruit 
or  are  combined  to  form  it.  The  fruit 
consists  of  irregular  often  elongated  and 
branched  cysts,  which  In  the  same  species 
contain  naked  spores  and  sporidia,  enclosed 
in  Rsci.  One  species  only,  C.  elongaium, 
has  been  found  In  the  extreme  south-west 
of  this  country  on  pear  trees  ;  others  are 
the  plague  of  coffee,  lemons,  olives,  and 
other  Important  plants.  In  a  young  state 
these  plants  are  not  distinguishable  from 
Antennaria.  The  breathing  pores  or  sto- 
mates  of  the  plants  which  they  attack  are 
completely  smothered,  and  direct  light 
almost  excluded,  so  that  the  functions  of 
the  leaves  are  greatly  Impeded.  No  remedy- 
is  known  when  the  parasite  is  once  de- 
veloped. If  any  Is  applied,  it  must  be 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  different 
species  of  coccus  on  whose  dung  or 
excretions  these  F\cngi  seem  mostly  to  be 
developed.  Lemons  frequently  arrive  in 
this  country  in  an  unsaleable  condition, 
incrusted  more  or  less  completely  with  a 
jet  black  felt,  In  consequence  of  the 
growth  either  of  an  Antennaria  or  the 
spawn  of  Capnodium  Citri,  which  seems  to 
increase  greatly  after  the  fruit  is  packed  up 
for  the  market.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CAPPARIDACE^  (Capparids.)  A  natural 
order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons  placed 
In  Lindley's  cistal  al  liance.  Herbs,  shrubs, 
or  trees  with  alternate  leaves  and  solitary 
or  clnsterecl  flowers ;  sepals  four,  imbricate 
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often  causes  grnovlngs  in  tbem.  The 
elder  (Sambucus  nigra),  the  Quelder  rose 
{Viburnum  Opulu8\the  laurustinus  (Vibur- 
num Tintu),  the  snowberry  (Symphori- 
carpus  racemo8Us)t  as  well  as  the  JAnncea 
borealia,  belong  to  the  order.  The  black 
berries  of  the  species  of  Viburnum,  found 
on  the  Himalaya,  are  eatable  andagrreeable. 
There  are  sixteen  genera  and  230  species. 
Illustrative  genera:  LinnoeOt  Lanicera^ 
Viimrnum,  SarrUmcus.  [J.  H.  B.] 

OAPRIFOLTUM.  A  family  of  well-known 
twining  shrubs  giving  name  to  the  order 
Oaprifoliacem.  No  British  shrub  claims 
our  favourable  notice  so  early  in  the  season 
as  the  Honeysuckle  ((7.  Periclymenum) ; 
for  even  before  the  frosts  of  January  have 
attained  their  greatest  intensity,  we  may 
discover  in  the  sheltered  wood  or  hedge- 
bank  Its  wiry  stem  throwing  out  tufts  of 
tender  green  leaves  from  the  extremity  of 
every  twig.  Later  in  the  season  it  engages 
ourattentionby  its  twisting  stems  clinging 
for  support  to  some  lustier  neighbour 
till  it  has  reached  air  and  light,  when  it 
asserts  its  independence,  loses  a  good  deal 
of  its  twining  character,  and  displays  its 
numerous  clusters  of  trumpet-shaped 
cream-coloured  flowers,  tinged  with  crim- 
son, and  shedding  a  perfume  which  in 
sweetness  Is  surpassed  by  no  other  British 
plant.  As  the  coils  made  by  the  honey- 
suckle in  its  effort  to  reach  the  summit  of 
a  tree  never  enlarge,  but  on  the  contrary, 
rather  contract  as  the  diameter  of  its 
stem  increases,  it  is  mischievous  to  any 
growing  tree  round  which  it  twines ;  it 
should,  therefore,  be  discouraged  in  young 
plantations ;  but  trained  against  a  wall  or 
allowed  to  twine  round  a  pole  or  the  bole 
of  a  full-grown  tree,  it  is  harmless  and 
always  beautiful  The  scarlet  berries  are 
clammy  to  the  touch,  glutinous  and  sweet 
to  the  taste,  but  mawkish.  In  October  the 
woodbine  endeavours  to  impart  a  grace  to 
the  fading  year  by  producing  a  new  crop 
of  flowers,  which,  though  not  so  luxuriant 
nor  so  numerous  as  the  flrst,  are  quite  as 
fragrant.  Clusters  of  flowers  and  of  ripe 
berries  may  then  be  found  on  the  same 
twig,  uniting  autumn  with  summer  as  the 
early  foliage  united  winter  with  spring. 
A  variety  with  leaves  slnuated  like  the  oak 
Is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence ;  and 
another  variety,  called  Dutch  Honeysuckle, 
is  valued  as  a  garden  plant  on  account  of 
its  extreme  fragrance  (especially  in  the 
evening)  and  its  early  flowering. 

The  Perfoliate  Honeysuckle  (C.  italieum, 
sometimes  called  Lonicera  Caprifolium) 
resembles  the  last  In  habit.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  middle  and  South  of  Europe,  and  is 
said  to  be  naturalised  in  some  parts  of 
England.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  common  kind  by  having  its  upper 
leaves  united  at  the  base  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  cup,  and  it  bears  whorls  of  flowers 
In  the  axils  of  these  leaves  as  well  as  at 
the  extremity  of  the  shoot. 

Among  the  other  cultivated  species,  CflOf 
vum,  a  native  of  America,  has  very  fragrant 
yellow  flowers,  which  as  they  fade  become 


orange-coloured.  The  Trumpet  Honey- 
suckle (C  sempervirens)  is  an  evergreen 
twining  shrub,  the  upper  leaves  of  which 
are  united  at  the  base  (connate),  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  scarlet  outside,  and 
yellow  within,  are  arranged  in  several 
terminal  whorls ;  this  is  also  a  native  of 
America,  but  thrives  well  in  Great  Britain 
in  a  dry  open  situation,  bearing  a  profusion 
of  beautiful  but  scentless  flowers  from 
May  till  August.  C.  etruecum  approaches 
C.italicumin  habit,  but  the  leaves  are  more 
obtuse  and  downy,  and  II  flowers  during  a 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  In  France 
this  species  is  more  frequently  cultivated 
than  any  other.  [C.  A.  J.] 

C  APSBLLA.  A  common  weed  belongin^r 
to  the  cruciferous  order,  well  marked  by 
its  heart-shaped  pods,  which  when  ripe 
separate  into  two  boat-shaped  valves,  each 
enclosing  numerous  yellow  seeds.  There 
is  but  one  species,  C.  Buraa^pastoris, 
Shepherd's  Purse,  so  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  pods  to  some  ancient 
form  of  purse.  A  native  of  Europe,  it  has 
accompanied  Europeans  In  all  their  migra- 
tions, and  established  itself  wherever 
they  have  settled  to  till  the  soil.  It  is  a 
troublesome  weed,  not  refusing  to  grow  and 
leave  seed  even  In  the  poorest  soil,  but  lux- 
uriating in  the  richest.  Hence  its  utilita- 
rian popular  name,  'Pickpocket,'  Is  more 
appropriate  perhaps  than  the  sentimental 
one '  Shepherd's  Purse.'  When  not  In  flower, 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  radiating 
leaves,  of  which  the  outer  lie  close  pressed 
to  the  ground.  It  is  less  acrid  than  most 
of  the  cruciferous  tribe,  but  was  formerly 
used  as  a  potherb,  as  is  said  to  be  still  the 
custom  in  some  parts  of  North  America. 
French,  Bourse  de  Pasteur;  German,  Hirt" 
entasche.  [O.  A.  J .] 

CAPSICUM.  One  of  the  genera  of 
Solanacece,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
Greek  word  signifying  'to  bite,'  in  allu- 
sion to  the  hot  pungent  properties  pos- 
sessed by  the  fruits  and  seeds.  The  genus 
consists  of  annual  or  biennial  plants, 
frequently  with  a  somewhat  woody  and 
bushy  stem  ;  a  wheel-shaped  corolla ;  flve 
stamens  protruding  from  the  corolla,  their 
anthers  converging  at  their  points,  and 
opening  by  longitudinal  slits;  and  a  two  to 
four-celled  ovary,  becoming,  when  ripe,  a 
membranous  pod  containing  several  seeds. 
The  shape  of  the  fruit  varies  verj'  much  in 
the  different  species  of  the  genus. 

C.  annuum,  a  native  originally  of  South 
America,  but  Introduced  Into  India  and 
elsewhere,  furnishes  the  fruits  known  as 
Chillies;  these,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  C. 
frutescens,  and  several  other  species  or 
varieties,  are  used  to  form  Cayenne  pepper. 
For  this  purpose  the  ripe  fruits  are  dried 
in  the  sun  or  In  an  oven,  and  then  ground 
to  powder,  which  is  mixed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  wheat  flour.  The  mixed 
powder  is  then  made  Into  cakes  with 
leaven,  these  are  baked  till  they  are  as 
hard  as  biscuit,  and  are  then  ground  and 
sifted.  The  Cayenne  pepper  of  the  shops 
is,  however,  usually  largely  adulterated 
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with  red  lead  and  other  less  objectionable 
substances.  The  hot  taste  seems  to  be 
dne  to  a  peculiur  acrid  fluid  called  capsteifit 
which  is  so  pungent  that  half  a  grain  of  it 
volatilised  in  a  large  room,  causes  all  who 
respire  the  contained  air  to  cough  and 
sneeze.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  narcotic 
properties,  which  are  possessed  by  most  of 
the  SolanacetB  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
are  not  present  in  Oapsicum^-though  this 
is  open  to  some  doubt,  as  it  is  said  that 
some  of  the  American  species  have  nar- 
cotic properties  residing  in  the  pulpy 
matter  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded, 
this  pulp  being  absent  in  those  kinds 
which  are  used  for  their  pungent  pro- 
perties. 

Capsicum  fruits  are  used  medicinally,  in 
po^rder  or  as  a  tincture,  as  an  external 
application,  or  as  a  gargle  in  certain  cases 
of  sore  throat,  particularly  those  of  a 
malignant  character,  and  internally  as  a 
stimulant  in  cases  of  impaired  digestion, 
&c.  Several  kinds  are  cultivated  in  this 
country,  as  objects  of  curiosity,  and  for 
the  sake  of  their  fruits.  [M.  T.  M.] 

The    species  of    Capsicum  are   chiefly 
natives  of  the   East  and  West   Indies, 
China,  Brazil;  and  Egypt,  where  they  are 
much  esteemed  for  their  pungent  fruit 
and   seeds,  which,   under    the  name  of 
Cayenne    Pepper,   or    Chillies,   form    an 
indispensable   condiment,  which   Nature 
herself   appears  to  have  pointed  out  to 
persons  resident  within  the  tropics.    Ac- 
cording to  Sir  R.  Scbomburgk,  the  natives 
in  Guiana  eat  the  fruit  of  these  plants  in 
such  abundance  as  would  not  be  credited 
by  an  European  unless  he  were  to  see  i  t(Jour. 
Hort.  8oc.  ii.  153).    In  Jamaica  the  species 
most  esteemed  is  tbe  Bonnet  Pepper  (C. 
tetragonum),  the  fruits  of  which  are  very 
fleshy,  and  have  a  depressed  form,  like  a 
Scotch  bonnet.    The  shrubby  (>Eipsicum,or 
Spur  Pepper  iC.  fiiUescens),  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  has  been  in  our  gar* 
dens  since  1656.    It  forms  a  dwarf  bushy 
shrub,  with  white  flowers,  and  bears  numer- 
ous smaU  oblong  obtuse  pods,  which  are 
very  pungent,  and  In  their  green  and  ripe 
state  are  used  for  pickling,  as  well  as  for 
making  Chilli  vinegar.     This  is  done  by 
merely  putting  a  handful  of  pods  into  a 
bottle,  and  afterwards  filling  it  with  best 
vinegar,  which  in  several  weeks  will  be  fit 
for  use.    But  the  chief  purpose  for  which 
this   species  is  cultivated  is  for  making 
Cayenne  pepper,  which  is  often  prepared 
by  drying  the  pods  on  a  hot  plate,  or  in  a 
slow  oven,  and  then  pounding  them  in  a 
mortar,  and  passing  them  through  a  hand- 
mill  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the  finest 
possible  state.    After  this  has  been  done, 
the  powder  is  to  be  sifted  through  a  thin 
muslin  sieve,  and  preserved  in  weJl-corked 
glass  bottles  for  use.   The  common  annual 
Capsicum,  or  Guinea  Pepper  (C.  annuum), 
was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spa- 
niards.    It  was  cultivated  in  England  in 
1548,  and  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  thrive  in 
summer  against  a  south  wall  in  the  open 
air,  and   mature   its  fruit.     The  colour, 
direction,  and  figure  of  the  latter  is  very 


variable— some  being  yellow,  others  red, 
and  others  black.  In  a  green  state  they 
are  used  for  pickling,  and  when  ripe  are 
mixed  with  tomatos,  Ac,  to  form  sauces. 
They  are  also  dried  and  ground  for  use  like 
Cayenne  pepper.  The  Berrj'-bearing  Capsi- 
cum, or  Bird  Pepper  (G  baecatum),  is 
indigenous  to  both  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  has  been  grown  in  this  country 
since  1731.  Its  pods  are  erect,  roundish, 
egg-shaped,  very  pungent,  and  when  ripe 
are  dried  and  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  those  of  other  kinds  of  Capsicum.  They 
also  form  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in 
the  preparation  known  in  the  West  Indies 
as  man-dram,  which  Is  usually  resorted  to 
by  those  afFected  with  loss  of  appetite  or 
weak  digestion,  and  consists  of  cucumbers 
sliced  very  thin,  shallots  or  onions  chopped 
very  fine,  a  little  lime  juice  and  Madeira 
wine,  to  which  Is  added  a  handful  of  the 
pods  of  this  pepper,  and  the  whole  are  then 
mashed  together,  and  mixed  with  as  much 
hquid  as  may  be  thought  necessary. 
Besides  the  three  species  noticed  as  being 
the  kinds  most  generally  cultivated,  there 
are  many  other  species  and  varieties 
occasionally  grown  for  the  sake  of  thetr 
pods,  all  of  which  yield  a  warm  acrid  oil, 
which  acts  powerfully  on  the  stomach,  and 
is  thought  to  correct  flatulency,  and  assist 
digestion.  [W.  B.  B.] 

CAP80MANIA.  An  unnatural  develope- 
ment  of  pistils,  which  may  consist  either 
of  an  excessive  multiplication  or  of  such  a 
derangement  as  Impedes  their  functions. 
In  the  first  case  the  unusual  demands  for 
nutritive  matter  cannot  be  met,  and  the 
fruit  becomes  small  and  abortive ;  In  the 
latter,  as  in  green-centred  roses,  bladder 
plums,  &C.,  the  ovules  being  imperfect 
do  not  come  to  perfection.         [M.  J.  B.] 

CAPSULE.  Any  dry  dehiscent  seed- 
vessel.  A  spurious  capsule  Is  any  dry  seed- 
vessel  thatisnot  dehiscent.  Alsoemi)loyed 
among  f  ungals,  to  denote  certain  kinds  of 
perithecia,  or  receptacles. 

CAPUCHON.    (Pr.)    Ariaarum  wilgare. 

CAPUCINE.    (Pr.)    Tropceolum. 

CAPUT.  The  perldium  of  certain  fun- 
gals.  — ,  RADICIS.  Tbe  crown  of  a  root. 
The  very  short  stem,  or  rather  bud,  which 
terminates  he  roots  of  herbaceous  plants. 

CAQUILLIER.    (Fr.)    CakUe. 
CARABIN.    (Pr.)  Fagopt/rum  esculentum. 


CARACHICHU. 
Solanum  nigrum. 


A  Brazilian  name  for 


CARAGANA.  (Ft.')  Caragana  arbores- 
cens.  — ,  ARGENTE'.  Halimodendron 
argenteum.  — ,  DE  LA  CHINE.  Caragana 
Chamlagu.  ~,  DE  SIBE'RIE.  Caragana 
frutescens. 

CARAGANA.  The  Siberian  Pea  Tree. 
Trees  or  shrubs  belonging  to  the  legumi- 
nous order,  natives  of  Siberia  and  the  East, 
with  pinnate  leaves  of  which  the  midrib 
terminates  in  a  bristle  or  spine  instead  of 
a  leaflet,  and  axillary  flowers,  either  solitary 
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or  crowded,  but  always  slugle  on  thin 
stalks,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  the 
exception  of  one  species,  C.  jubata.  In  which 
they  are  white  tingred  with  red.  They  are  all 
ornamental  or  curious.  Borne  of  them  being 
natives  of  Siberia,  vegetate  like  most  other 
Siberian  plants,  early  In  the  spring,  and 
their  delicate  pinnate  foliage,  of  a  yellowish 
green,  independently  altogether  of  their 
flowers,  makes  a  flne  appearance  about  the 
middle  of  April,  or.  In  mild  seasons,  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  March.  The  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  bright  yellow,  appear  about  the  end 
of  April,  In  the  earliest  Siberian  species, 
and  those  which  flower  latest,  are  also  latest 
in  coming  into  leaf.  Thus  in  a  group  con* 
slsting  of  the  different  species  of  this 
genus.  In  the  climate  of  London,  some 
plants  may  be  seen,  in  the  month  of  May, 
covered  with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  others 
in  which  the  buds  have  just  l>egun  to  ex- 
pand. The  yellow  colour  prevails  In  every 
part  of  the  plants  of  this  genus,  even  to 
I  the  roots ;  and  were  it  not  that  this  colour 
is  so  abundant  in  common  productions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Caragana  would  be  used  to 
afford  a  yellow  dye.  C.  arboreseens  is  a 
small  tree  with  hard  wood  and  a  tough 
bark,  which  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  ropes  or  cords,  as  the  twigs  are  for 
wlths.  The  seeds  are  good  food  for  poultry, 
and  the  leaves  are  said  to  contain  a  blue 
colouring  matter  like  Indigo.  C.  apinosa 
is  a  thorny  shrub  plentiful  in  China  about 
Pekin,  where  branches  of  it  are  stuck  In 
clay  upon  the  tops  of  the  walls,  in  order 
that  Its  spines  may  prevent  people  from 
getting  over  them.  For  other  species  see 
London's  Arboretum  Britannicum.  [G.  A.  J.] 

CARAGBBN  or  CARRAGEEN.  A  name 
given  in  Ireland  to  Chondrus  crispua,  and 
some  other  allied  Algm  when  dried  and 
bleached.  Vast  quantities  are  collected 
for  sale  and  supply  a  useful  article  for 
feeding  cattle  or  making  jelly  for  invalids. 
Its  unequivocal  sea  taste  and  odour  are 
against  its  being  a  perfect  substitute  for 
isinglass.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  In  the  sick  chamber  it  Is  a  far  better 
substitute  than  gelatine,  as  that  has  very 
small,  if  any,  nutritive  qualities,  a  fact 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  known.  [M.  J.  B.3 

CARAIPA.  A  genus  of  Tem8tr6muiee<B, 
distinguished  among  the  group  having  the 
petals  contorted,  and  the  capsule  septicid- 
ally  dehiscent,  by  Its  leaves  being  alter- 
nate, its  stamens  usually  free,  with  the 
anthers  glanduliferous  at  the  apex,  and 
fixed  near  the  base,  and  by  its  having  two 
or  three  pendulous  ovules  In  each  of  the 
three  cells  of  Its  ovary.  The  species,  about 
eight  In  number,  grow  In  Tropical  America, 
and  are  trees  bearing  white  sweet-scented 
flowers.  The  celebrated  Balsam  of  Tama- 
coarl  is  obtained  from  C.  fasciculataj  or  a 
closely  allied  species.  This  substance,  which 
is  of  the  colour  of  old  port  wine,  and  the 
consistency  of  olive  oil,  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Spruce  (Joitm.  Lin.  Soc.  v.  63)  of  great 
"^  In  the  cure  of  the  itch,  a  single  appli- 


cation curing  the  most  inveterate  cases  in 
twenty-four  hours.  [T.  M.] 

CARAJURA.     A  red  colouring  matter 
obtained  from  Bignonia  Chica. 


CARALLINE. 
cicUis. 


(Fr.)     BanunctUtu  gla- 


CARALLUM A.  A  genus  of  A»clepiadacetB, 
containing  a  few  species  of  fleshy  leafless 
herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  India  and 
Arabia.  The  stems  are  sparingly  branched, 
erect  and  four-sided,  with  teeth  at  the 
angles ;  towards  the  summit  the  stem 
becomes  rounded,  and  from  the  teeth  rise 
the  peduncles  bearing  at  their  summits 
one  or  more  drooping  flowers.  The  calyx 
is  flve-parted.  The  rotate  corolla  is  deeply 
flve-cleft.  The  gynosteglum  is  slightly 
exserted,  and  the  bi-  or  trifld  leaves  of  the 
staminal  corona  alternate  with  the  sta- 
mens. The  roundish  pollen  masses  are 
capped  by  a  pellucid  membrane.  The 
follicles  are  long  and  slender,  with  comose 
seeds.  [W.  C] 


Averrhoa  Caramr 


CARAMBOLA  TREE. 
bola. 

CARANA  PALM.  A  South  American 
name  for  Mauritia  Carana. 

CARANA  RESIN.  A  gum  resin  produced 
by  Bursera  acuminatat  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Icica  Carana  or  C^drota  longi- 
folia. 

GARAPA.  A  small  genus  of  trees  with 
abruptly-pinnate  leaves,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  meliads  {MeliwcwB)^  and  native  of 
Tropical  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Guinea.  Their  flowers  have  a  calyx  of  four 
or  sometimes  flve  distinct  sepals,  and  a 
corolla  of  the  same  number  of  oblong 
egg-shaped  spreading  petals  ;  their  sta- 
mens are  united  into  a  tube,  the  apex  of 
which  is  divided  into  eight  or  ten  rounded 
teeth,  bearing  the  anthers  on  the  inside, 
between  the  teeth ;  and  the  ovary  is  four 
or  flve-celled,  each  cell  containing  four 
ovules  in  pairs.  The  fruit  is  large  and  con- 
tains numerous  oily  seeds,  and  eventually 
splits  Into  flve  pieces.  C.  guianenais  Is  a 
large  tree,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high,  grow- 
ing plentifully  in  the  forests  of  Guiana 
where  it  is  called  Carapa  and  Andlroba. 
Its  leaves  are  composed  of  from  eight  to 
ten  pairs  of  elliptical  lance-shaped 
leathery  shining  leaflets ;  and  its  fruit  is 
nearly  round,  and  about  four  Inches  in 
diameter.  The  bark  of  this  tree  possesses 
febrifugal  properties,  and  is  also  used  for 
tanning.  Its  timber,  called  Crab-wood,  is 
obtainable  in  sticks,  fifty  feet  long  by 
fifteen  inches  square,  and  is  used  in  Dem- 
erara  for  making  articles  of  furniture,  for 
shingles,  and  for  the  masts  and  spars  of 
vessels :  it  is  light,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  0*603,  and  takes  a  good  polish. 
By  pressure  the  seeds  yield  a  liquid  oil, 
ctdled  Carap  oil  or  Crab  oil,  suitable  for 
burning  in  lamps,  and  which  the  natives 
use  for  anointing  their  hair ;  but  in  this 
country  it  hardens  into  a  solid  £at.  C. 
guineensia  is  a  native  of  Senegal,  and 


scarcely  differs  from  the  last.  Its  seeds 
yield  Tallicoonata  or  Coondl  oil,  which, 
besides  being  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  Crab  oil,  is  employed  as  a  purgative  and 
anthelmintic.  [A.  S.J 

CARAPIXO  DA  CALCADA.  A  Brazilian 
name  for  some  species  of  Triumfetta. 

CAKATOE.  A  West  Indian  name  for 
Agave  americana, 

CARAVELLA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
small  black  aromatic  stimulant  seeds  of 
Cleome  pentaphylla. 

CARAVERXJ.  A  red  pigment,  so  called 
by  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  obtained  from 
Bignonia  Chica. 

CARAWAY".  Carum  Carui,  which  yields 
the  well-known  carminative  fruits  called 
Caraway  seeds. 

CAR6ERRY.  A  local  name  for  the 
Gooseberry,  Bibes  Qrosaularia. 

CARCERULB.  An  indehlscent  many- 
celled  superior  fruit,  such  as  that  of  the 
linden.  Also  employed  among  fungals  to 
denote  their  spore-case. 

CAROINODES.  A  term  applied  to  what 
Is  commonly  called  Canker  iu  trees,  which 
may  in  general  be  characterised  as  a  slow 
decay  inducing  deformity.  The  appear- 
ances are  very  diflferent  in  different  plants, 
and  the  causes  different.  The  same  plant, 
as  the  apple,  may  even  exhibit  three  or 
four  different  kinds  of  Canker.  One  form 
arises  from  the  attack  of  the  wooUy  aphis ; 
a  second  from  the  developement  of  bundles 
of  adventitious  roots,  whose  tips  decay 
and  harbour  moisture,  and  contaminate 
the  subjacent  tissues;  a  third  exhibits 
itself  without  any  apparent  caiise  in  the 
form  of  broad  dark,  or  even  black,  patches, 
spreading  in  every  direction ;  while  a 
fourth  shows  pale  depressed  streaks  which 
soon  become  confluent,  and  eventually 
kill,  first  the  bark,  and  then,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  imderlylng  wood.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  cut  out  completely  the 
affected  parts,  and  that  Is  not  always 
efDcacions.  The  canker  of  the  plum  and 
apricot  Is  brought  on  by  gumming.  In 
many  cases  Canker  arises  doubtless  from 
the  roots  penetrating  into  some  ungenial 
soil,  which  vitiates  the  juices  and  induces 
death  to  the  weaker  cells,  from  which  it 
spreads  to  surrounding  tissue.  The 
rugged  appearance  is  generally  due  to  a 
struggle  between  the  vital  powers  of  the 
plant  and  the  diseased  action.     [M.  J.  B] 

CARCINOMA.  A  disease  In  trees  when 
the  bark  separates,  an  acrid  sap  exuding 
and  ulcerating  the  surrounding  parts. 

CARCITHIUM.  The  mycelium  of  certain 
fungals. 

CARCTTES.    TSie  same  as  Mycelium. 

CARDAMINB.  An  extensive  genus  of 
herbaceous  cruciferous  plants,  distin- 
guished by  the  nerveless  valves  of  the  flat 
narrow  pod,  which,  when  the  seeds  are 


I  ripe,  curl  up  with  an  elastic  spring  from 
,  the  base  upwards,  thus  scattering  the 
I  seed.  The  Cuckoo-flower  or  Lady's-smock 
(C  pratenais)  is  a  common  and  very  pretty 
meadow  plant,  with  large  lilac  flowers. 
•  They  come  with  the  cuckoo,'  says  Sir  J. 
E.  Smith,  whence  one  of  their  English  as 
well  as  Latin  names  (Flos  Cfticuli) ;  and  they 
cover  the  meadows  as  with  linen  bleaching, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
other.  They  are  associated  with  pleasant 
ideas  of  spring,  and  join  with  the  white 
saxifrage,  the  cowslip,  primrose  and  hare- 
bell, to  compose  many  a  rustic  nosegay. 
A  double  variety  is  sometimes  found  wild, 
which  is  remarkably  proliferous,  the  leaf- 
lets producing  new  plants  where  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  the  flowers, 
as  they  wither,  sending  up  a  stalked  flower- 
bud  from  their  centres.  This  species  is  a 
native  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  Northern 
Asia,  and  Arctic  America.  The  flowers  and 
leaves  are  agreeably  pungent,  and  may  be 
eaten  with  other  herbs  in  a  salad. 

C.  hirsuta  is  a  common  weed  everywhere, 
varying  in  size  according  to  soil  and  situa- 
tion, from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  height. 
In  dry  localities  it  ripens  its  seeds  in  March 
and  April,  and  withers  away ;  but  In  damper 
places  continues  iu  flower  all  the  summer. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  species  also 
form  an  agreeable  salad.  This  species,  and 
It  Is  said  several  others,  produce  young 
plants  from  the  leaves.  All  that  Is  neces- 
sary is  to  place  them  on  a  moist  grassy  or 
mossy  surface.  Two  other  British  species 
are  less  common.  The  foreign  kinds  are 
less  ornamental  as  garden  plants  than  the 
double  variety  of  C.  pratenaU.  French, 
Cresaon ;  German,  Oatichblume.    [C.  A.  J .] 

CARDAMOM.  The  name  applied  to  the 
aromatic  tonic  seeds  of  various  zingibe- 
raceous  plants,  as  Elettaria  Cardamomum, 
axidAmomum  Cardamomum,  which,  besides 
their  medicinal  use,  form  an  ingredient  in 
curries,  sauces,  &c.  — ,  BASTARD.  Alpi- 
nia  Cardamomum. 

CARDAMOMUM.  The  plants  formerly 
80  called  are  now  included  In  Amomdm  and 
ELBTT4.RIA:  which  see.  [M.T.M.] 

CARDE.    (Fr.)    Cynara  Cardunculus. 

CARD^ERE.    (Pr.)    Dipsacua  fuUonum. 

CARDIANDRA.  A  genus  of  Hydran- 
geaceee,  containing  an  under  shrub  from 
Japan.  Ithasaltemate  stalked  leaves  which 
are  oblong-acute,  serrated,  and  without 
stipules;  and  corymbose  flowers,  those 
at  the  margins  of  the  corymb  barren  and 
radiant,  with  a  large  three-partite  petaloid 
calyx.  The  fertile  flowers  have  the  calyx- 
tube  adhering  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  flve- 
toothed ;  petals  five  ;  stamens  numerous, 
the  anthers  heart-shaped,  from  which  the 
genus  takes  Its  name ;  styles  three  ;  capsule 
Imperfectly  three-celled,  opening  between 
the  styles.  [j.  T.  S.] 

CARDIAQXTE.  (Pr.)   Leonurua  Cardiaca. 

CARDINAL-FLOWER.  Lobelia  cardina- 
lia ;  also  Cleome  cardinalia. 


CARDIOCHLiENA.  A  name  proposed 
for  a  group  of  large-growing  aspidium-like 
ferns,  now  referred  to  Sagenia.      [T.  MJ 

CARDTOMANES.  An  unnecessary  name 
under  which  It  has  been  proposed  to  separ- 
ate Trichonumes  reni/orme  from  the  rest  of 
the  genus.  [T.  MJ 

CARDIONEMA.  A  genus  of  lUecebracem 
containing  a  small  perennial  herb  from 
Mexico,  with  numerous  stems,  opposite 
crowded  linear  leaves,  and  small  sessile 
axillary  greenish-white  flowers,  the  calyx 
of  which  is  five-parted,  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  of  bracts,  five  of  which  are 
larger  than  the  other,  serrulate,  terminat- 
ing in  conical  points;  the  petals  absent; 
the  stamens  five,  two  sterile,  the  anthers 
subrotund ;  the  ovary  one-celled  with 
a  single  ovule,  and  two  revolute  styles ;  the 
fruit  an  oblong-ovate  utricle.     [J.  T.  S J 

GARDIOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  the 
soap-wort  family  (Sapindacece),  composed 
of  a  number  of  scandent  or  climbing 
shrubs,  or  herbs  having  tendrils  like  the 
vine.  The  leaves  are  twice  temate  or  very 
compound,  and  the  leaflets  vary  much  in 
form ;  and  theflower8,generaIly  small.white 
or  green,  and  disposed  in  short  axillary 
racemes,  which  are  furnished  below  the 
flowers  with  two  tendrils.  The  fruit  is  a 
three-celled  bladdery  capsule,  with  few 
round  seeds.  The  name  of  the  genus  is 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifles  heart 
seed,  iu  allusion  to  the  prominent  white 
heart-shaped  scars  on  the  seed,  which  indi- 
cate its  point  of  attachment.  The  common 
Heartseed  {C.  Halicacabum),  sometimes 
called  also  Winter  cherry,  or  Heart-pea,  is  a 
widely  distributed  plant,  found  iu  all  tro- 
pical countries.  Its  leaves  are  twice  ter- 
nate,  the  leaflets  lanceolate  and  coarsely 
toothed.  In  the  Moluccas  they  are  cooked 
and  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast  are  used  with  castur-oll,  and 
taken  internally  for  lumbago,  &c.  The 
root  is  laxative,  diuretic,  and  demulcent. 
It  is  mucilaginous,  but  has  a  slightly  nau- 
seous taste,  and  is  used  in  rheumatism. 
There  are  upwards  of  a  dozen  species 
known,  the  greater  portion  of  thenf  natives 
of  South  America,  but  there  is  no  tropical 
country  in  which  some  of  the  species  are 
not  found.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CARD-LEAF  TREE.  A  West  Indian 
name  for  Clusia. 

CARDON  or  CARDONETTE.  (Fr.)  Cyna^ 
ra  Carduneulus. 

CARDOON.    Cfvnara  Cardunculiia. 

CARDOPATIUM.  A  genus  of  peren- 
nial thistle-like  plants  of  the  composite 
family,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  also  very  common  in  Algeria. 
They  vary  In  height  from  six  inches 
to  one  and  a  half  foot.  The  leaves 
are  pinnatifld  with  much  cut  and  spin- 
ous segments,  and  have  considerableresem- 
blance  to  those  of  the  common  wayside 
thistle  (Carduua).  The  flower-heads  are 
"mall,  and  disposed  in  dense  corymbs  at 


,  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  the  outer  scales 
I  of  the  involucre  are  pinnatifld  and  spinoas, 
the  inner  entire  and  pointed  ;  the  florets 
are  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  all  of  them 
tubular,  with  a  flve-parted  limb,  and 
containing  both  stamens  and  pistlL  The 
achenes  are  covered  with  villous  hairs. 
According  to  GDwurt,  the  C.  corymbosum 
Is  the  true  black  ChamsBleon  of  the 
Ancients ;  its  roots  contain  an  acrid  caus- 
tic juice,  and  resemble  those  of  the  white 
chamaeleon  iCkirlina  gumm^erd),  but  differ 
in  their  caustic  properties.         [A.  A.  BJ 

CARDO  SANTO.  A  Brazilian  name  for 
Argemotie  mexicana. 

CARDUNCELLUS.  A  genus  of  the 
thistle  group  of  the  composite  family, 
and  closely  related  to  the  saffron  thistle 
(Carthamus  tinctorus),  but  the  achenes, 
instead  of  bemg  naked,  are  crowned  with 
a  pappus  consisting  of  numerous  bearded 
hairs  of  unequal  length  united  at  the  base 
into  a  ring.  The  stamens  also  have  a  tuft 
of  hair  on  the  middle  of  the  fllament. 
There  are  about  nine  known  species  dis- 
tributed over  the  Mediterranean  region. 
Some  are  stemless  herbs,  with  toothed  or 
pinnatifld  spiny-pointed  leaves  lying  close 
to  the  ground,  and  sitting  in  their  midst 
Is  a  large  thistle-like  flower-head,  one  to  two 
inches  across,  containing  numerous  tubu- 
lar florets  of  a  blue  colour,  surrounded  by 
an  involucre  of  many  scales,  the  outer  row 
of  which  are  often  leafy,  and  have  spinous 
teeth.  Others  have  elongated  simple  or 
branched  stems,  one  to  two  feet  high,  each 
branch  terminating  in  a  flower  head.  Some 
of  the  8j;>ecie8  are  cultivated  in  botanic 
gardens.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CARDUUS.  A  genus  of  compound  or 
composite  flowers,  distinguished  among 
the  thistle-like  plants  by  having  the  per- 
fectly smooth  fruit  crowned  by  a  stalkless 
tiif  t  of  simple  deciduous  hair.  C.  ntiians,  a 
common  English  species,  is  distinguished 
by  having  the  upper  part  of  its  stalk 
almost  bare  of  leaves,  and  by  its  large 
solitary  drooping  rich  purple  'flowers, 
which  have  a  strong  odour,  thought  by 
some  to  resemble  that  of  the  substance 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  Musk- 
Thistle.  This  Is  sometimes  called,  but 
incorrectly,  the  Scottish  Thistle  (.see 
Onopordum).  The  Holy  Thistle  (C.  Marior 
tins)  is  well  marked  by  the  white  veins  on 
its  large  shiny  leaves,  fabled  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  portion  of  the  milk  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  having  fallen  on  them.  The 
other  British  species  are  uninteresting 
weeds.  Of  the  hundred  species  which  the 
genus  comprises,  some  are  cultivated,  and 
are  considered  ornamental  plants.  Care, 
however,  should  be  taken  how  tliey  are 
introduced  into  small  gardens,  many  of 
the  perennial  species  being  exceedingly 
difficult  to  eradicate  when  they  have  once 
taken  possession  of  the  soil,  and  all  having 
great  facilities  of  dissemination  by  means 
of  their  downy  seeds.  The  seeds  of  the 
thistle  tribe  are  the  favourite  food  of  many 
of  the  hard-billed  small  birds,  especially  the 
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goldflncb.whfch  derives  Its  name  {Carduelis 

diegans)   from    the   plant.     The   common 

>  statement  tbat  this  bird  lines  its  nest  with 

'  thistle-down   Is    scarcely    accurate;    the 

I  substance  being,  in  most  cases,  the  down 

'  of  colt's  foot  [THMUago),  or  the  cotton  from 

'  the    willow,    both  of   which   are  proou- 

'  rabie  at  the  building  season.wbereas  thistle- 

,  down  is  at  that  time  immature. 

*      C.  lanceolatua  is  the  emblem  of  Scotland ; 

the  same  plant,  commonly  called   Spear 

Thistle,  also  forms  the  badge  of  the  clan 

Stewart.  [C.  A.  J.] 

CAREILLADE.  (Fr.)  Hyoscyamtu  aOma. 

CARETA.  A  genus  of  the  myrtle  family, 
and  belonging  to  that  section  called  Bter- 
ringtonia,  a  group  which  differs  from  the 
true  myrtles  in  having  alternate  leaves 
wiibout  transparent  dots.  The  plants  of 
this  genus  are  for  the  mo9t  part  trees,  and 
are  found  in  India,  one  species  also  occur- 
ringr  in  North  Australia.  The  leaves  are 
stalked,  serrate,  and  obovate.  The  flowers 
are  large,  red  or  greenish  yellow,  sessile, 
and  forming  a  short  head  or  spike,  or 
stalked  and  somewhat  corymbose;  the 
calyx  four-lobed;  the  petals,  four;  the 
stamens  very  numerous,  their  filaments 
united  by  their  base  into  a  ring;  they 
generally  fall  in  one  piece  when  the  flower 
wltbers,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a 
painter's  brush.  The  fruit  is  a  berry, 
crowned  with  the  remaining  calyx-lobes, 
and  in  C.  sphcerica  is  of  the  size  and  form 
of  an  orange,  yellowish  green  in  colour, 
and  contains  few  seeds,  embedded  in  pulp. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  where  it  attains  a  large  size. 
The  bark  is  ash-like,  fibrous,  and  fit  for 
cordage.  The  wood  of  C.  arborea  is  used 
for  Tarious  purposes,  as  making  boxes, 
hoops,  Ac  It  is,  however,  not  a  valuable 
timber,  as  It  is  liable  to  split  when  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  is  not  impervious  to  wet ; 
formerly  it  was  employed  for  making  the 
drums  of  the  Sepoy  corps,  being  flexible ;  it 
takes  a  good  polish,  and  the  colour  resem- 
bles that  of  mahogany.  The  bark  is  made 
into  a  rough  cordage ;  and  prepared  in  a 
peculiar  way,  is  said  to  be  used  in  some 
parts  of  India  as  a  slow  match  for  firelocks. 
The  fleshy  calyx  leaves  are  said  to  be  used 
for  curing  colds  in  Sclnd.  The  genus  is 
named  In  honour  of  Dr.  W.  Carey,  an  Indian 
botanist,  who  edited  one  of  the  editions 
of  BoaOmrgK's  Flora  Indica.        [A.  A.  B.] 

CAR6ILLIA.  A  genus  of  the  ebony 
family  (Ebenaeeae),  peculiar  to  Eastern 
tropical  Australia.  The  two  known  species 
are  trees,  with  alternate  leathery  oblong 
obtuse  entire  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  white,  collected  in  dense  clusters 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  males  and 
females  on  the  same  tree,  the  former 
containing  eight  stamens,  surrounded  by 
four  petals  and  a  four-parted  calyx,  and 
the  latter  like  the  males,  but  having  only  a 
few  abortive  stamens,  and  a  four-celled 
ovary,  which,  when  ripe,  is  a  roundish 
drupe  containing  few  seeds.    The  genus  [ 


differs  from  its  allies  in  the  quater- 
nary arrangement  of  parts  of  the  flower. 
The  Black  Plum  of  lllawarra  (C.  atutralts) 
is  a  slender  tree,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet 
in  height,  and  ten  to  fourteen  Inches  in 
diameter,  the  wood  of  which  is  close- 
grained  and  useful ;  the  fruits  are  the  size 
of  a  large  plum,  and  of  a  dark  purple 
colour.  The  Grey  Plum  (C.  arborea)  grows 
to  a  height  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet,  with 
]  a  diameter  of  twelve  to  fourteen  Inches ; 
its  wood  is  tough  and  close-grained,  but 
of  no  beauty.  The  fruits,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  are  eaten  by  the 
aborigines.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CARIACA.  A  small  variety  of  maize, 
much  esteemed  in  British  Guiana. 

CARIBJSAN  BARK.  The  bark  of  Ex- 
ogtema  floribundum. 

CARICA.  This  genus  is  the  type  of  the 
order  of  papayads  (Papayaeece).  It  con- 
tains about  ten  species,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  forming  small  trees  generally 
without  branches,  and  having  large  vari- 
ously-lobed  leaves,  resembling  those  of 
some  kinds  of  palm :  all  parts  exuding  an 
acrid  milky  juice  when  wounded.  Their 
flowers  are  borne  in  racemes,  proceeding 
from  the  bases  of  the  leaf-stalks,  the 
males  and  females  being  usually  on  dif- 
ferent trees.  The  males  have  a  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  into  the  throat  of  which 
the  ten  stamens  are  inserted  in  two  rows, 
one  above  the  other;  and  the  females  a 
corolla  of  flve  distinct  petals.  The  fruit  is 
fleshy,  and  does  not  split  open  when  ripe. 

The  most  remarkable  species  is  C. 
Papaya,  called  the  Papaw-tree.  This  is 
now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  native 
of  tropical  South  America,  but  it  is  com- 
monly cultivated  in  most  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  ))e 
indigenous  to  the  East  Indies.  It  Is  a  small 
tree,  seldom  exceeding  twenty  feet  in 
height,  with  a  stem  about  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter, tapering  gradually  to  about  four  or 
flve  Inches  at  the  summit,  and  composed 
of  soft  spongy  wood,  mostly  hollow  in  the 
centre.  The  leaves  are  frequently  as  much 
as  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  deeply  cut 
into  seven  broad  lobes  terminating  in 
sharp  points,  and  having  their  margins 
irregularly  waved  or  gashed ;  their  footr 
stalks  are  about  two  feet  long,  and  di- 
verge almost  horizontally  from  the  stem. 
The  fruit,  for  which  this  tree  is  celebrated, 
is  of  a  dingy  orange-yellow  colour,  gene- 
rally of  an  oblong  form,  about  ten  inches 
long  by  three  or  four  broad,  but  sometimes 
shaped  like  a  melon,  with  projecting  an- 
gles ;  it  has  a  thick  fleshy  rind,  like  that  of 
a  gourd,  and  contains  numerous  small 
black  wrinkled  seeds,  arranged  in  flve 
lines  along  the  whole  length  of  the  central 
cavity.  Throughout  most  of  the  West 
India  islands  the  juice  of  this  tree,  or  an 
infusion  of  its  fruit  or  leaves,  is  reputed 
to  possess  the  remarkable  property  of 
causing  a  separation  of  the  muscular  flbre 
of  animal  flesh,  and  thus  rendering  the 
toughest  meat  tender.     It  is  asserted. 
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CARIilNA.  A  grenus  of  prickly  herbar 
ceoas  plants  distinguished  among  the 
thistle-like  group  of  compound  flowers  by 
having  the  inner  leaves  of  the  calyx  or 
involucre  coloured,  and  of  the  texture 
usually  called  everlasting  (scarlose).  The 
species,  which  closely  resemble  each  other 
in  habit  are  natives  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  errowing  on  dry  commons  and 
sea  ciifFs.  C.  vulgaris,  the  only  English 
species,  is  a  common  weed  about  a  foot 
high,  on  dry  heaths  and  soil  which  has 
been  long  undisturbed,  less  conspicuous 
from  its  dull  purple  disk  than  from  the 
radiating  straw-coloured  involucre,  which 
expands  horizontally  in  dry  weather,  and 
becomes  erect  during  rain.  This  portion 
of  the  flower  is  very  durable,  retaining  its 
form  long  after  the  spiny  leaves  have  been 
reduced  to  a  skeleton.  It  preserves  its 
hygrometric  properties  for  a  long  period, 
and  is  sometimes  gathered  and  suspended 
in  the  house  to  serve  as  a  natural  weather- 
gage.  Olivier  de  Sevres  says  that  this  plant 
received  its  name  after  the  famous 
Charlemagne,  whose  army  was  cured  of 
the  plague  by  using  it  medicinally. 
Linnaeus  ascribes  the  name  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  whose  army  was  relieved 
in  Barbary  from  the  same  disease  by  a 
similar  remedy.  Several  of  the  species, 
especially  C.  gummifera,  contain  an  acrid 
resin  in  which  the  medicinal  virtue  of  the 
plant  is  supposed  to  reside.  The  tender 
roots  of  some  species  are  said  to  be 
eatable,  and  of  others  the  flowers  furnish 
a  substitute  for  artichokes.  French, 
Ckarline ;  German,  Eberunirz.        [0.  A.  J.] 

CARLINB  THISTLE.  The  common 
name  for  Carlina. 

CABLTTDOVICA-  A  small  genus  of 
screw-pines  (Pandanacece)  confined  to 
tropical  South  America.  Some  of  them 
have  long  climbing  stems,  sending  out 
a^ial  roots  which  &sten  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees,  or  hang  down  like  ropes,  whilst 
others  have  no  stems,  and  form  dense 
thickets.  They  have  large  stiff  plaited 
leaves,  deeply  cut  into  from  two  to  five 
divisions.  Their  flowers  are  of  separate 
sexes,  and  disposed  in  squares  arranged 
very  close  together  in  a  spiral  manner, 
and  forming  cylindrical  spikes,  which, 
while  young,  are  enclosed  within  four 
leafy  bracts  (spathes).  Each  square  consists 
of  a  female  flower  surrounded  by  four 
males,  giving  the  spikes  a  tessellated 
appearance.  The  males  have  a  calyx  cut 
into  numerous  lobes,  and  an  Indefinite 
number  of  stamens;  and  the  females  a 
calyx  of  four  sepals,  four  barren  stamens, 
and  a  square-sided  ovary  surmounted  by  a 
cross-like  stigma,  eventually  producing  a 
square-sided  berry  with  numerous  seeds. 

O.  palmata  is  a  stemless  species,  common 
in  shady  places  all  over  Panama  and  along 
the  coasts  of  New  Grenada  and  Ecuador. 
Its  leaves  are  shaped  and  plaited  like  a  fan, 
and  are  borne  on  three-cornered  stalks 
from  six  to  fourteen  feet  high :  they  are 
about  four  feet  in  diameter  and  deeply  cut 
into  four  or  five  divisions,  each  of  which 


is  again  cut.  The  Panama  hats  commonly 
worn  in  America,  and  now  becoming 
common  in  this  country,  are  manufactured 
from  these  leaves.  Those  of  the  best 
quality  are  platted  from  a  single  leaf 
without  any  joinings,  and,  as  the  process 
sometimes  occupies  two  or  three  months, 
their  price  is  very  high,  a  single  hat  often 
costing  150  dollars,  and  cigar-cases  of  the 
same  material  61.  each.  The  leaves  are  cut 
whilst  young,  and  the  stiff  parallel  veins 
removed,  after  which  they  are  slit  into 
shreds,  but  not  separated  at  the  stalk  end, 
and  Immersed  in  boiling  water  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  bleached  in  the  sun.  [A.  S.] 

CARMEL.  The  Arab  name  for  Zygophylr 
lum  simplex. 

CARMICHAELIA.  A  genus  of  New 
Zealand  shrubs  belonging  to  the  pea- 
flowered  group  of  the  leguminous  family. 
The  branches  are  sometimes  round,  but 
more  commonly  flattened  and  tape-like. 
The  plants  when  In  a  seedling  condition 
are  furnished  with  unequally-pinnate 
leaves,  but  after  they  are  a  few  weeks  old 
no  more  leaves  are  produced.  The  flowers 
are  small,  very  numerous,  pink  or  lilac  in 
colour,  and  disposed  in  short  racemes. 
The  pods  are  roundish,  slightly  turgid, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  contain  two 
or  four  seeds.  They  are  remarkable  in  the 
family  because  of  their  having  a  thin 
partition  (replum)  between  the  valves  of 
the  pod,  which  remains  after  the  valves 
have  fallen ;  to  this  partition  the  seeds  are 
attached.  The  genus  Is  named  in  honour 
of  Captain  Carmichael,  who  published  an 
account  of  the  plants  of  the  island  Tristan 
d'Acunha.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CARNATION.  A  garden  variety  of 
Dianihtis  Caryophyllus.  — ,  SPANISH. 
Poinciana  ptUcherrima. 


A  garden,  name 


CARNATION   TREE, 
for  Kleinia  neriifolia. 

CARNAUBA.  A  Brazilian  palm,  Ctorvpfca 
cerifem,  the  leaves  of  which  yield  a  wax, 
which  is  used  for  making  candles. 

CARNEUS.  Flesh-colour ;  the  pale  red 
of  roses. 

CARNILLET.    (Fr.)    Silene  inflcOa. 

CARO.  The  fleshy  part  of  fruit.  The 
flesh  or  tissue  of  which  f  ungals  consist. 


CAROB    TREE. 
Ceratonia  SUiqiui. 


The  Algaroba  Bean, 


CAROLINEA.  The  designation  given 
to  a  genus  of  Bonibacece  by  the  younger 
Linnaeus  In  honour  of  the  Princess  Sophia 
Caroline  of  Baden,  a  name  which  he  says 
will  always  be  cherished  by  botanists.  The 
plants  are  familiar  in  our  hothouses  under 
this  name ;  but  the  inexorable  law  of  prior- 
ity has  led  botanists  generally  to  adopt 
that  of  Pachira  :  which  see.         [T.  MO 

CAROTJBE  A^  SILIQUES  or  CAROUGE. 
(Fr.)  Ceratonia  Siliqua.  — ,  A"  MIEL. 
Oleditschia  triaeanthos. 
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CARPADELIUM.  An  Inferior  Indehls- 
cent  two  or  more  celled  fruit  with  solitary 
seeds,  and  carpels  which,  when  ripe, 
separate  from  a  common  axis,  as  in 
umbellifers. 

CARPAHTHUS.  A  synonyme  of  AzoZte. 

CARPEL  (adj.  CARPELLARIS).  One 
of  the  rolled-up  leaves  of  which  the  pistil 
is  composed,  whether  they  are  combined 
or  distinct. 

CARPENTERIA.  The  name  of  a  Call- 
fomlan  shrub  belonging  to  the  order  Phil- 
tuUlphacece,  and  having  cymes  of  large 
white  flowers,  with  a  five  or  six-parted 
calyx ;  five  to  six  petals ;  numerous  thread- 
shaped  stamens  ;  and  five  to  seven  styles 
consolidated  into  one,  and  terminated  by 
five  to  seven  linear  stigmas  ;  capsules 
attached  by  their  base  to  the  calyx,  five 
to  seven  celled,  many-seeded.    [M.  T.  MJ 

CARPESIITM.  A  genus  of  the  compo- 
site family,  remarkable  for  Its  distribution 
onlj^two  of  the  species  being  found  In 
South  Europe  and  the  Caucasus,  and  ap- 
pearing again  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains, 
where  the  greater  portion  of  the  species 
are  found.  They  are  smooth  or  pubescent 
erect  branching  herbs,  with  ovate  or  lan- 
ceolate toothed  leaves.  In  one  section  of 
the  genus  the  flower-heads  are  small  and 
either  solitary  or  two  or  three  together.  In 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  while  in  the  other 
section  they  are  much  larger,  single  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  outer  scales  of 
the  Involucre  are  leaf-like  and  reflexed. 
The  florets  In  all  are  dull  yellow,  tubular, 
the  central  ones  having  both  stamens  and 
pistil,  and  those  of  the  circumference, 
pistil  only.  The  achenes  are  beaked,  have 
slender  furrows,  and  are  destitute  of 
pappus.  [A-  A.  R] 

CARPET- WEED.  A  common  name  for 
Mollugo. 

CARPOCERAS.  The  name  of  a  group 
of  Pedaliacece,  now  Included  In  Rogeria. 
The  same  title,  given  by  De  Candolle  to  a 
section  of  Thtasvi^  has  been  adopted  as  a 
generic  name  by  Bolssler,  the  section  being 
raised  to  the  position  of  a  genus,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  TKUitpi  by  the 
absence  of  a  wing  around  the  pod.  [W.  OJ 

CARP0CH2ETB.  A  genus  of  the  com- 
posite family,  comprising  a  few  slender 
under  shrubs,  all  of  them  natives  of  New 
Mexico.  Their  leaves  are  opposite,  sessile, 
entire,  very  narrow,  and  furnished  with 
glanduJar  dots.  The  flower-heads  purple 
or  white,  in  loose  terminal  corymbs ;  each 
head  with  from  six  to  eight  florets,  all 
fertile  and  about  an  inch  in  length.  The 
pappus  is  composed  of  five  to  fourteen 
linear-lanceolate  toothed  scales,  and  the 
achenes  have  ten  slender  furrows.  Three 
species  are  known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CARPOCLONIUM.  A  free  case  or  re- 
ceptacle of  spores  found  in  certain  algals. 

CARPODETES.  A  small  genus  of  Ama- 
ryllidacecB,  allied  to    CMmrgia.      It  has 


oblong  bulbs,  enslform  leaves  ten  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  and  a  short 
flower-scape  with  a  large  purple  spathe, 
and  bearing  from  one  to  three  flowers ; 
these  are  purplish-yellow,  drooping,  with 
a  slender  cylindrical  curved  tube,  a  limb 
of  six  short  regular  segments,  and  a  short 
cup-shaped  coronet  bearing  the  six  stamens 
on  its  margin.  The  species,  C.  recurvata,  is 
a  native  of  Peru.  [T.  M.] 

CARP0DETU8.  A  genus  of  New  Zealand 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  order  Escallo- 
niacecB.  C.  serratus  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  BhamntUy  but  in  its  fruit  is  more 
closely  allied  to  Escallonia.  The  name  of 
the  genus  Is  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  fruit-bound,  in  allusion  to  the 
fruit  being  girt  by  the  calyx.  The  princi- 
pal characteristics  are  the  presence  of  five 
petals,  touching  only  by  their  margrins,  not 
overlapping  as  in  allied  genera;  a  viscid 
stigma;  and  a  leathery  succulent  fruit, 
tightly  girt  with  the  margin  of  the  calyx, 
and  having  four  or  five  compartments 
containing  several  ovules.        [M.  T.  M.] 

CARP0DINU8.  Climbing  shrubs  with 
tendrils,  natives  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
belonging  to  the  order  Apocynaceee.  They 
have  a  funnel-shaped  downy  corolla,  with 
oblique  lance-shaped  reflexed  segments; 
five  sagittate  anthers;  a  globular  stigma; 
and  an  orange-shaped  fruit  containing 
several  seeds  embedded  in  pulp.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CARPODONTOS.  A  genus  of  the  St. 
John's-wort  family,  now  generally  referred 
to  EiTGBTPHiA :  which  see.        [A.  A.  B  J 

CARPOLOBIA.  A  genus  of  the  milk- 
wort family  iPolygalacece).  The  two 
known  species  are  natives  of  West  Tro- 
pical Africa.  They  are  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  alternate  ovate  acuminate 
leaves,  and  short  axillary  racemes  of  yellow 
or  white  flowers.  The  calyx  is  flve-leaved ; 
the  petals  five,  one  of  them  keeled  and 
crested  at  the  apex ;  the  stamens  eight  in 
number,  their  filaments  united  at  the  base, 
five  of  them  bearing  anthers,  the  others 
sterile.  The  ovary  is  two-celled  with  one 
ovule  in  each  cell,  and  becomes  when  ripe 
a  small  fleshy  somewhat  three-angled 
fruit,  containing  one  seed,  which  is  covered 
with  long  silky  hairs.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CARPOLOGr.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  treats  of  the  structure  of  frmts 
and  seeds. 

CARPOLYZA.  A  genus  of  South  African 
amaryllids,  the  only  species  of  which,  C 
spiralis,  is  a  neat  little  plant,  having  ovate 
bulbs,  short  linear  filiform  leaves,  which 
are  twisted  or  recurved;  a  scape  two  to 
five  inches  high,  singularly  twisted  in  a 
spiral  manner  in  the  lower  part,  and  bea^ 
Ing  at  the  top  an  umbel  of  from  one  to 
four  flowers.  These  flowers  are  white,  the 
sepals  reddish  outside  tipped  with  green; 
they  have  a  short  funnel-shaped  tube,  and 
a  regrular  somewhat  spreading  limb  the 
filaments  are  adnate  to  the  tube,  the  three 
alternate   ones  shorter,  and  idl  bearing 
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oblong  anthers  afSxed  by  the  base;  the 
style  is  thick  furrowed,  triangular,  more 
slender  upwards,  terminated  by  a  trifld 
recurved  fimbriated  stigma.  [T.  M.] 

GARPOMANIA.  This  affection,  some- 
times called  Pbytolithes,  is  scarcely  a 
disease,  for  the  grittiness  of  pears,  medlars, 
quinces,  &c.  which  the  term  bas  in  view, 
is  a  condition  which  always  exists,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  gardener  to  reduce  it  as  much 
as  possible,  are  rather  efforts  to  create  a 
disease  than  to  cure  one.  Grittiness  de- 
pends upon  the  deposit  of  layer  after  layer 
of  new  matter  within  certain  cells,  till 
they  become  hard  like  stone.  Cultlyatlon 
has  a  tendency  to  make  the  fruit  more 
juicy,  but  seldom  If  ever  wholly  prevents 
the  formation  of  these  stony  cells.  In  the 
warm  climate  of  Italy  quinces  are  often  so 
full  of  them  as  to  become  uneatable.  A 
variety  Is  said  to  exist  in  Chill  completely 
free  from  grittiness,  but  this  requires  coa-^ 
firmatlon.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CARPOMORPHA. .  Those  parts  In  cryp- 
togamic  plants  whlcH  resemble  true  fruits 
without  being  such  receive  this  name.  The 
spores  of  lichens. 

OARPOPHORXJM.  The  stalk  of  the 
pistil  above  or  beyond  the  stamens. 

CAHPOPHYLLUM.  The  same  as  Carpel. 

OARPOPODIUM.    Afrulfr^talk. 

CARPOPTOSIS.  After  the  fruit  is  weU- 
formed  and  Impregnation  has  taken  place, 
its  progress  is  often  suddenly  arrested  and 
after  a  short  time  it  falls  off.  This  fre- 
quently depends  upon  the  fact  that  more 
fruit  is  set  than  the  tree  is  equal  to  nourish, 
and  the  failure  of  the  crop  is  In  consequence 
either  total  or  partial  If  again  tbe  snpply 
of  nourishment  is  too  great,  from  want  of 
root-pruning  or  from  any  other  cause,  the 
demands  of  the  young  shoots  are  often 
such  that  the  sap  is  diverted  from  the 
fruit,  which  consequently  perlsbes.  In 
Italy  the  rice  crops  are  often  somewhat 
similarly  affected.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  grain  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  ma- 
turity, though  not  its  perfect  condition, 
and  is  so  slightly  attached  to  the  mother- 
plant  that  the  slightest  breeze  shakes  it  off. 
It  is  not  a  mere  case  of  over-ripeness, 
which,  as  in  our  own  com  crops,  may  be 
avoided  by  early  reaping.  C^.  J.  R] 

CARPOSTOMIUM.  The  opening  into 
the  spore-case  of  algals. 

CARRADORI  A.  A  genus  of  GMnUariacea 
containing  a  single  species,  a  native  of  tho 
Italian  mountains.  It  is  a  glabrous  herba- 
ceous plant,  with  small  scattered  leaves. 
The  flowers  grow  in  a  terminal  head ;  the 
calyx  is  subequal;  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  is  simple  and  linear,  and  shorter 
than  the  lower  Up ;  there  is  no  nectary ; 
the  stigma  is  simple  and  the  scales  and 
pales  of  the  involucre  are  persistent.  In 
other  respects  it  resembles  OlobiUaria, 
from  which  it  has  been  but  recently  separ- 
ated. [W.C.3 


CARRAGEEN.  Chondrus  criapua ;  also 
written  Carageen,  under  which  name  its 
properties  are  noticed. 

CARRIA.  The  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  beautiful  Ceylon  tree,  of  the  tea  family 
(Temstromuicece).  It  attains  a  height  of 
forty  to  ftfty  feet,  and  has  entire  sessile 
leaves,  which  are  smooth,  of  a  leathery 
texture,  and  elliptical  in  form ;  they  vary 
from  three  to  four  Inches  in  length,  and 
one  to  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  fine 
large  blood-coloured  flowers  proceed  from 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  are  a 
good  deal  like  those  of  some  single-flow- 
ered camellias.  The  plant  is  now  generally 
known  as  Gfordonia  gpedosa.      [A.  A.  B.3 

CARRION-FLOWER.  A  common  gar- 
den name  for  Stapelia.  Also  an  American 
name  for  Smilax  hertxusea. 

CARROT.  Daucus  Carota,  the  garden 
form  of  which  furnishes  the  well-known 
esculent  root.  — ,  CANDT  or  CRETAN. 
Athamanta  cretensis.  — ,  DEADLY.  A 
common  name  for  Thapsia.  — ,  NATIVE. 
A  name  given  in  Tasmania  to  the  tubers 
of  Oeranium  parviflorum, 

CARROT  TREE.    Jtonigia  edvlU. 

CARTHAGINIAN  APPLE.  Punica 
Oranatum. 

CARTHAME  MACULE.'  (Fr.)  SUybum 
Marianum. 

CARTH  AMUS.   A  small  genus  of  compo- 
sites, containing  two  annual  species  whose 
flowers  grow  in  heads  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  are  surrounded  by  numerous 
leafy  bracts  (Involucre)  in  numerous  rows, 
the  outermost  row  being  broad  and  spread- 
ing out  flat,  with  their  edges  spiny,  the 
middle  ones  more  upright,  of  an  oval  form, 
and  surmounted  by  an  egg-shaped  appen- 
dage with  spiny  edges,  and  the  innermost 
much  narrower,  quite  upright,  with  their 
edges  entire,  but  terminated  by  a  sharp 
spiny  point.    Each  flower  Is  perfect,  and 
has  an  orange  or  yellow  corolla  longer  than 
the    Involucre,   their  lower  part  being 
imbedded  in  a  dense  mass  of    fringed 
scales  and  hairs,  but  the  chief  characte- 
ristic consists  in  the    absence    of    the 
bristles,  technically  termed  pappus.    The 
Safflower  plant,    or   Bastard   Saffron   (O. 
Unctoritis),  the  Koosumbha  of  India  and 
Hoang-tchl  of  China,  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  India,  China,  and  other  parts  of 
Asia,  also  in  Egypt  and  Southern  Europe; 
but  its  native   country  is  unknown.    It 
grows  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  with 
a  stiff  upright  whitish  stem,  branching 
near  the  top ;  and  has  oval,  spiny,  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  scattered  upon,  and  their 
bases  half-clasping,  the  stem.     Its  fruits 
are  about  the  size  of  barleycorns,  somewhat 
four-sided,  white  and  shining,  like  little 
shells.    Under  the  name  of  Safflower,  11,934 
cwts.  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  made  up 
into  flat  circular  cakes  about  the  size  of 
half-crowns,  were  imported  to  this  country, 
principally  from    India,    and  valued  at 
105,673Z.   Safflower  contains  two  colouring 
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and  BoroMtus  fiabelliformisX  and  a  particu- 
lar caste  of  natives  are  called  jaggeraros, 
on  account  of  their  being  solely  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  this  article.  Another 
TaluaJsle  substance  supplied  by  this  tree  is 


Caryota  iix<eaf> 

sa^o ;  It  la  prepared  from  the  central  or 
pithy  part  of  the  trunk,  and  is  considered 
to  be  quite  as  good  and  nutritious  as  ordi- 
nary sago.  When  made  into  bread  or  gruel 
it  forms  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the 
natives.  The  fibre  obtained  from  the  leaf- 
stalks, called  kittul  or  kitool  fibre,  possesses 
great  strength,  and  is  used  for  making 
ropes,  brushes,  brooms,  baskets,  &c  ;  and 
a  woolly  kind  of  scurf  scraped  off  the  leaf- 
stalks is  used  for  caulking  boats.  The 
outside  part  of  the  stem  funiishes  a  small 
quantity  of  hard  wood.  [A.  S.] 

CASCA  D'ANTA.  The  Brazilian  name 
for  the  aromatic  bark  of  Drimya  grana- 
tenuis. 

CASCA  DB  LARAN6EIRA  DA  TERRA. 
The  Brazilian  name  for  a  bark  supposed  to 
be  that  of  JBsenbeckiaf^rrifttga. 

CASCA  PRECIOSA.  The  Portuguese 
name  for  MespiJodaphne  pretioaa. 

CASCARA  DE  LINGUE.  A  Mexican 
tree  bark. 

CASCARA  DE  PH^GUE.  An  astringent 
Mexican  drug,  supposed  to  be  obtained 
from  a  species  of  Curcuma. 

CASCARILLA.  The  aromatic  bark  of 
Oroton  Eleutheria. 

CASCARILLA.  A  name  applied  by 
Weddell  and  other  botanists  to  a  genus  of 
CfinchonacecB,  closely  allied  to  the  genus 
Oinchonat  but  distinguished  from  it  by  the 
fruit  splitting  into  two  halves  from  above 
downwards,  instead  of  in  the  reverse  man- 
ner, as  in  CHnchonOf  and— which  is  of  more 
practical  importance— by  its  not  containing 
any  of  those  chemical  ingredients  which 


I  render  Cfinchona  so  valuable.  The  shrubs 
are  natives  of  Peru  and  Brazil.  See  also 
Cboton.  [M.T.M.] 

CASE  ARIA.  A  large  genus  of  Samvdoctfce, 
the  species  of  which  are  found  more  or 
less  abundant  in  all  tropical  countries,  but 
principally  in  South  America.  They  are 
small  trees  or  shmbs.with  alternate  entire 
or  serrated  leaves,  which  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  species  are  furnished  with 
a  mixture  of  round  or  linear  pellucid  dots, 
which  can  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  lens, 
by  holding  the  leaf  between  the  eye  and 
a  good  light,  and  serve  to  distinguish 
the  plants  of  this  genus  from  those  of  any 
other  family  with  which  they  are  likely  to 
be  confounded.  The  flowers  are  smaU, 
white,  green,  or  rose-coloured,  genendly 
arranged  in  little  umbels  or  corymbs,  but 
sometimes  sessile.  The  calyx  Is  of  four 
or  five  divisions;  the  petals  wanting ;  the 
stamens  are  two,  three,  or  four  times  as 
many  as  the  calyx  segments,  and  often  the 
alternate  ones  are  without  anthers,  and 
have  commonly  a  tuft  of  hair  in  their 
place.  The  fruit  is  a  one-celled  fleshy  cap- 
sule, containing  few  or  many  seeds. 

C.  ulmifolia,  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  used 
in  that  country  as  a  remedy  against  snake 
bites.  The  Brazilians  make  a  drink  from 
the  juice  of  the  leaves,  and  apply  the  leaves 
themselves  to  the  wounds.  M.  St.  Hilaire 
asserts  that  this  remedy  has  been  employed 
with  success  against  the  bites  of  the  most 
venomous  serpents.  C.  resini/era  has  the 
young  flowers  enveloped  in  tears  of  a 
greenish  resin,  which,  according  to  Spruce, 
is  much  used  for  killing  cats  and  dogs ; 
while  another  species,  the  Pao  de  rato  of 
the  Portuguese,  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to 
cattle.  According  to  the  same  authority, 
C.  javitensts  is  a  constant  constituent  of 
all  forests  of  recent  growth,  from  the 
Amazon's  mouth  to  the  Orinoco ;  its  habit 
is  more  or  less  corymbose,  and  the  smooth 
glossy  leaves  in  size  and  form  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  Spanish  chestnut. 

C.  esculentat  a  native  of  the  CI  rear 
Mountains  of  India,  has  purgative  roots, 
which  are  used  by  the  hill  people,  who 
also  eat  the  leaves  in  stews.  The  bark- 
of  C.  astringens  is  used  in  Brazil  for  poul- 
tices in  cases  of  imperfectly  healed  ulcers, 
and  is  said  to  be  wonderfully  efficacious  as 
a  cleanser  and  stimulant  of  the  raw  flesh. 
The  leaves  of  C.  LiJigua^  a  Brazilian  species, 
are  used  in  decoction  in  cases  of  fever  or  in- 
ternal inflammation,  while  those  of  C.  can- 
zeala,  an  Indian  species,  are  used  in  medi- 
cated baths,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  tree 
have  a  bitter  taste.  Nearly  100  species  are 
enumerated.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CASHAW.    Prosopisjvliflora, 

CASHEW  NUT.  The  seed  of  Anacar- 
dium  oceiderUale. 

CABIMIROA.  A  Mexican  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  AiirantiacecB,  among  which  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  green-coloured  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  racemes ;  and  by  its 
five  distinct  stamens,  whose  filaments  are 
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dilated  at  the  base.  The  fruit  is  of  the 
size  of  a  large  apple.  C.  edulia  is  a  tree, 
native  of,  and  cultivated  In,  Mexico.  Its 
fruit,  when  eaten,  has  an  agreeable  taste, 
but  Induces  sleep,  and  Is  unwholesome. 
The  seeds  are  poisonous.  The  bark  of  the 
tree  Is  bitter,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
and  also  the  seeds,  when  burnt  and  re- 
duced to  powder,  are  used  medicinally  in 
Mezlca    {.Seeman.)  [M-T.M.] 

CASPAR Y>L  A  genus  of  begoniads,  con- 
sisting of  scandent  (climbing)  plants  grow- 
ing In  Peru.  The  staminate  flowers  have 
four,  and  the  pistillate  six,  sepals ;  anthers 
oblong,  obtuse,  the  filaments  very  short, 
not  united ;  style  deciduous,  tripartite,  its 
branches  papillose  not  tortuous.  Seed- 
vessel  triangular,  with  three  mucronate 
horns  of  a  cartilaginous-corky  consistence, 
attenuated  at  the  apex  into  a  short  beak ; 
placentas  having  two  lamellfls.  There  are 
three  known  species,  viz.,  C.  fctrto,  C.  eo- 
IttmnarU,  and  C.  cocdnea.  These  species 
were  formerly  included  In  B^onieu  The 
genus  is  named  after  Dr.  Oaspary,  an  emi- 
nent botanist  of  Bonn.  [J*  H.  B.] 

GASSAREEP.  The  Inspissated  juice  of 
the  cassava,  which  is  highly  antiseptic, 
and  forms  the  basis  o<  the  West  Indian 
pepper-pot. 

CASSAVA.  The  purified  f6cula  of  the 
roots  of  the  mandioc  plant,  Janifha  Mar 
nihot  (also  called  Manihot  uHlisavnut  and 
Jairopha  Manihot)^  and  J.  Lc^inffiL  The 
Cassava  juice,  though  at  first  poisonous,  is 
rendered  harmless  by  inspissatlon.  In  this 
state  It  Is  called  cassareep,  and  Is  mixed 
with  molasses  to  form  an  intoxicating 
liquor ;  It  also  forms  a  delicious  sauce. 

CAS8B  DU  LEVANT.  (Pr.)  AtaHaFar- 
neriana. 

CASSE-LTJNETTE.  (Fr.)  Centaurea  Cfya- 
nua ;  and  also  Euphrasia  c^BKcinalis. 

CASSE-PIERRE.  (Fr.)  Saxifraga  gra- 
nvJata. 

CASSEBEERA.  A  genus  of  j)olypodi»- 
eeous  ferns,  belonging  to  the  CheilanthecBt 
and  distinguished  by  having  the  sori 
slightly  within  the  margin,  though  termi- 
nal on  the  veins,  and  generally  combined 
in  pairs  or  three  together  on  the  emargi- 
nate  lobes,  and  covered  by  one  Indusinm. 
The  veins  are  free  but  not  readily  seen. 
The  fronds  are  coriaceous,  three  parted, 
pinnate,  or  bi-pinnate.  There  are  three 
or  four  specieSpfound  In  Brazil  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  [T.  M.] 

CASSELIA.  A  limited  genus  of  small 
shrubs  or  herbs  from  Brazil,  belonging  to 
the  order  Verbenaceo!.  They  have  mem- 
branaceous opposite  entire  or  serrated 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  lax  few- 
flowered  axillary  racemes.  The  calyx  is 
tubular ;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
short  cylindrical  tube,  and  aflve-cleft  limb ; 
there  are  four  dldynamous  stamens  hidden 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  having 
very  short  filaments  and  two-celled  an- 


taste  and  smell  of 
volatile  oil,  while 
seem  to  be  due  to 
known  as  catfuvrtin. 

The  bark  and  roots  of  several  of  the 
Indian  species  are  used  as  applications  to 
ulcers  and  various  skin  diseases,  as  well  as 
internally  in  diabetes  and  other  disorders ; 
they  are  likewise  used  for  similar  purposes 
in  the  Mauritius  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  seeds  of  C.  Ahsus,  a  native  of  Egypt 
and  of  India,  are  bitter,  aromatic,  and 
slightly  mucilaginous.  They  are  used  in 
Egypt  as  a  remedy  for  ophthalmia,  as 
are  the  seeds  of  C.  atericulata  in  India, 
where  also  the  bark  of  this  shrub  is 
employed  by  the  natives  in  tanning  leather. 
C.  occidentalis,  a  native  of  both  the  Indies, 
is  now  naturalised  in  the  Mauritius,  where 
the  natives  use  the  roasted  seeds  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee,  and  with  good  effect 
in  certain  cases  of  asthma.  It  is  related 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  brought  the  seeds  of 
a  plant,  which  he  found  cultivated  in  the 


thers,  which  open  longitudinally ;  and  the 
ovary  is  two-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  In 
each  cell,  the  style  equalling  in  length  the  i 
shorter  stamens.  The  drupe  has  two 
stones,  and  is  covered  by  the  persistent 
calyx.  Ihis  genus  is  separated  from  Ta- 
motiea  by  the  fruit,  which  in  the  latter  has 
a  single  four-oelled  stone.  [VT.  C] 

CASSIA.  This  genus  is  of  much  Impor- 
tance in  a  medical  point  of  view,  from 
its  producing  the  well-known  drug  called 
senna.  It  is  a  member  of  the  leguminous 
family  (Fabacea) ;  and  is  known  by  its  five 
unequal  seiwls,  its  five  petals  of  a  yellow 
colour,  not  papilionaceous,  and  its  ten 
stamens,  three  of  which  are  long,  four 
short,  and  three  sterile  or  abortive,  the 
anthers  opening  by  pores  at  the  top.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  and  consist  of 
trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  compound 
pinnated  leaves. 

The  leaflets  of  several  species  constitute 
what  are  known  In  medicine  as  senna 
leaves.  These  are  of  various  shapes,  and 
derived  from  various  sources.  Alexandrian 
senna  consists  of  the  lance-shaped  leaflets 
of  C.  actitifolia,  and  the  obovate  ones  of 
C.  obovata,  united  with  the  leaves  of  other 
plants,  which  latter  are  readily  detected,  as 
the  true  Cassia  leaflets,  whatever  their 
form,  are  unequal  at  the  base,  from  the 
larger  size  of  one  side  of  the  base  of  the 
leaflet  as  compared  with  the  other.  The 
pods  of  the  two  species  of  Cassia  are  also 
mixed  with  the  leaves,  and  possess  similar 
properties.  East  Indian  or  Tinivelly 
senna  is  a  very  flne  kind,  and  consists  of 
the  large  lance-shaped  leaflets  of  C.  eUm- 
gata.  Aleppo  senna  is  the  produce  of 
C.  obovatOj  a  native  of  Northern  Africa, 
but  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies  and  else- 
where. There  are  other  kinds  of  senna 
native  to  and  grown  in  India,  Northern 
Africa,  the  West  Indies,  &c.  &c.,  but  they 
are  of  less  importance  and  value  than  those 
above  mentioned.  The  leaves  of  a  North 
American  species,  C.  marylandieat  possess 
similar  properties.     The  heavy  nauseous 
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bearing  a  longr  recurved  awn  behind.  The 
OToid  capsule  has  four  to  Ave  cells  and  as 
many  valves,  with  a  four  to  flve-lobed 
placenta  pendulous  from  the  summit  of 
the  columella,  and  contains  many  smooth 
wingless  seeda.  [W.  CJ 

CASSIPOUREA.  A  genus  belonging  to 
that  section  of  the  mangrove  family  called 
Leipiotide(Bt  containing  three  species,  na- 
tives of  the  West  Indies,  Central  America, 
Venezuela  and  Guiana^  They  are  trees  with 
opposite  entire  or  serrated  leaves,  ovate  or 
elliptical  in  form,  and  smooth  and  leathery 
in  texture.  The  flowers  are  small,  in 
axillary  clusters,  and  sessile  or  shortly- 
stalked  ;  the  calyx  four  or  flve-lobed :  the 
petals  four  or  flve,  clawed  and  fringed  like 
those  of  a  Pink.  The  fruit  is  ovoid,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  somewhat  fleshy,  and 
containing  few  seeds.  [A.  A.  B.3 

CASSI&    (Ft.)    Bihe$  nigrum. 

CASSOLETTE.  (Fr.)  HegperU  matro- 
naiU. 

CASSOUMBA.  A  pigment  made  by  the 
Amboynians  of  the  burnt  capsules  of 
StercuUa  Bakmghas. 

CASSTTVIUM.    The  plants  formerly  so- 
I  called  are  now  considered  to  belong  to 
Anacabdiux  :  which  see.         [M.  T.  M.] 

CA8SYTHA.  A  curious  genus  of  semi- 
parasitical  leafless  thread-like  plants,  usu- 
ally considered  as  a  section  of  the  Lauror 
cecB.  They  grow  sometimes  in,  and  receive 
their  entire  nourishment  from,  the  soil ; 
but  when  they  come  in  contact  with  other 
plants,  they  twine  round  them  with  their 
wire-like  branches,  and,  at  the  place  of 
contact,  emit  root-like  tubercles,  by  which 
they  derive  their  future  nourishment  from 
the  plant  to  which  they  are  flxed,  the  roots 
In  the  soil  dying  away.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  white,  disposed  In  short  spikes 
which  arise  from  the  axils  of  small  scales. 
The  calyx  Is  six-parted.  The  stamens  are 
petal-like,  twelve  in  number,  arranged  in 
four  rows ;  the  two  external  rows  perfect, 
the  anthers  opening  Inwards  with  two 
recurved  lids,  the  next  row  smaller  and 
having  a  pair  of  glands  at  the  base  of  each 
stamen,  the  anthers  opening  outwards, 
while  tiie  fourth  row  is  scale-like  and 
abortive.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  enclosed  in  a  berried  calyx,  and 
contains  one  seed.  The  plants  of  this 
genus  are  much  like  dodders  in  appearance, 
and  are  often  called  Dodder-laurels.  They 
only  differ  from  true  laurels  in  the  absence 
of  leaves  and  the  berried  calyx.  Some  of 
the  Australian  species  are  called  Scrub- 
vines  ;  they  grow  so  thickly  In  some  places 
as  to  be  almost  impenetrable.  The  white 
drupes  of  C.  cuscvtiformis,  a  N.  Australian 
species,  are  eatable.  C.flli/ormis,a.  common 
Indian  species,  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  a 
powder,  mixed  with  sesamum  oil,  and  used 
as  a  head-wash  for  strengthening  the  hair; 
it  is  also  used  by  the  Brahmins  of  S.  India 
for  seasoning  their  butter-milk;  and  in 
medicine  as  a  remedy  for  cleansing  in 


veterate  ulcers,  for  which  It  Is  prepared  by 
mixing  the  powdered  plant  with  ginger 
and  butter.  The  Juice  mixed  with  sugar 
is  considered  a  speriflc  in  Inflamed  eyes. 
The  species  are  found,  more  or  less,  in 
all  tropical  countries.  [A.  A.  R] 

CASSTTHACBiE.  The  genus  Cassytha, 
consisting  of  leafless  parasitical  twiners, 
resembling  the  dodders  in  habit,  is  so 
very  different  In  this  respect  from  the 
trees  or  shrubs  which  constitute  the  Lau- 
racece,  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  estar 
blish  it  as  a  distinct  family  under  the  name 
of  CaMjftluieea.  The  structure  of  the 
flower  and  fruit  presents,  however,  no 
difference  whatever ;  the  number  of  parts, 
and  the  peculiar  anthers  are  precisely  the 
'same,  and  CaattfOia  Is  more  generally  re- 
tained as  an  anomalous  genus  or  trll)e  of 
Lauracece.  There  are  flve  or  six  species, 
natives  of  the  tropical  regions  both  of 
the  New  and  Old  World,  where  their 
thread-like  or  wiry  stems  attach  themselves 
to  herbs  or  shrubs  precisely  like  our  dod- 
ders, only  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 

GASTANEA.  The  Chestnut.  This,  the 
most  magnificent  tree  which  reaches  per^ 
fectlon  in  Europe,  belongs  to  the  Cory- 
lacea,  and  is  so  well  known  that  any 
statement  of  Its  distinctive  characters  Is 
superfluous.  Up  to  a  recent  period.  It 
appears  to  have  been  an  almost  generally 
received  opinion  that  the  Chestnut  was  an 
Indigenous  tree  in  Great  Britain.  This 
belief  was  founded  mainly  on  the  supposed 
fact  that  Chestnut  timl>er  existed  in  large 
quantities  in  old  buildings.  Evelyn  sajrs, 
'  It  hath  formerly  built  a  good  part  of  our 
ancient  houses  in  the  city  of  London,  as 
does  yet  appear :  I  had  once  a  very  large 
bam  near  the  city,  framed  entirely  of  this 
timber ;  and  certainly  the  trees  grew  not 
far  off,  probably  in  some  woods  near  the 
town,  for  in  that  description  of  London 
written  by  Fitz-Stephen,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  he  speaks  of  a  very  noble  and 
large  forest,  which  grew  in  the  boreal  part 
of  it,'  Ac.  Other  writers,  equally  deserv- 
ing of  credit,  make  mention  of  Chestnut 
timber  being  found  in  old  buildings;  and, 
among  them.  Hasted  went  so  far  as  to 
broach  a  theory  that  a  traffic  was  anciently 
carried  on  between  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land, the  latter  supplying  Chestnut  timber 
in  exchange  for  stone. 

That  this  wood  should  be  found  In  ancient 
buildings  in  very  large  quantities  would 
carry  great  weight ;  but  it  has  recently 
been  discovered  that  the  timber  supposed 
to  be  Chestnut  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  Oak 
(Querciu  Mssiliflora)  or  Denmiurk  Oak,  dif- 
fering from  common  oak  timber  in  those 
very  characters  which  had  been  flxed  on 
as  distinctive  of  Chestnut.  Besides  this, 
Chestnut  timber  of  large  dimensions  is 
neither  in  Great  Britain  nor  the  South 
of  Europe  found  to  possess  the  qualities, 
strength  and  durability,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  rec«>mmended  it  to  the  notice 
of  ancient  builders.  Evelyn's  quotation 
from  Fltz-Stephen  is  a  very  unhappy  one, 
and  the  citation  of  the  same  passage  from 
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Bvelyn,  by  subsequent  writers.  Is  still 
more  unfortunate,  for  tbe  tree  In  question 
is  neither  described  nor  even  mentioned 
by  name.  Evelyn  honestly  cited  the  pas- 
sage as  evidence  that  there  formerly  ex- 
isted a  great  forest  near  London,  in  which 
he  thought  it  probable  that  Chestnut 
timber,  among  other  kinds,  might  grow ; 
and  the  authors  who  followed  him,  perhaps 
not  taking  the  pains  to  refer  to  the  original 
work,  and  mistaking  the  drift  of  his  re- 
marks, took  it  for  granted  that  the  tree 
was  mentioned,  and  considered  the  evi- 
dence conclusive,  as  well  they  might.  Ai> 
guments  founded  on  the  facts  that  trees 
are  indiTidually  mentioned  as  being  in 
existence  at  periods  more  or  less  remote, 
and  that  there  are  in  England  several 
places  which  have  long  borne  a  name  taken 
from  these  trees,  e.g.  Chesteney,  Cheshunt, 
Cheston,  Shesterhunte,  Chasteners,  &c., 
and  consequently  that  the  trees  must  have 
grown  there  in  considerable  abundance 
before  such  names  were  given — are  far 
from  conclusive ;  for  when  It  Is  recollected 
that  the  Sycamore  was,  in  the  time  of 
Gerard,  a '  rare  exotic,'  and  250  yeaan  after- 
wards as  common  a  hedge  tree  as  the  elm, 
we  cannot  deny  that  there  was  abundance 
of  time  between  the  Roman  period  and  the 
earliest  notice  of  Chestnut  trees  in  our 
histories,  for  those  trees  to  have  propa- 
gated themselves  to  any  extent.  On  the 
who^  then,  rather  than  set  aside  the 
posinve  statement  of  ancient  auttiors  that 
the  Chestnut  was  first  introduced  from 
Asia  into  Europe  by  the  Greeks,  and 
transported  thence  into  Italy  by  the 
Romans,  it  may  with  reason  be  concluded 
that  this  tree,  though  long  naturalized  in 
England,  is  not  an  aboriginal  native,  but 
was  introduced  by  the  Romans  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  in  process  of  time  propa- 
gated itself  so  widely  as  to  have  raised  a 
doubt  whether  it  was  not  a  really  native 
tree. 

Its  history  may  be  briefly  told  as  fol- 
lows :— It  was  first  introduc«l  into  Europe 
from  Sardls  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  was 
called  the  Sardian  Mnt,  and  at  a  later  period 
Jupiter's  Nut,  and  Husked  Nut,  from  its 
being  enclosed  in  a  husk  or  rind  instead  of 
a  shelL  Several  modem  authorities,  mis- 
quoting a  passage  In  Pliny,  attribute  its 
introduction  into  Italy  to  Tiberius  Csesar, 
a  palpable  error,  for  it  is  evident  from  the 
writings  of  Virgil  that  Chestnuts  were 
abundant  in  Italy  long  before  the  time  of 
that  emperor.  By  the  Romans  it  was 
called  Gastanea  from  Castanum,  a  town  of 
Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  where  it  grew  in 
great  abundance,  and  from  which  it  is  said 
that  they  first  brought  it.  From  Italy  and 
Greece  it  appears  to  have  spread  itself  over 
the  greater  part  of  temperate  Europe, 
ripening  its  fruit  and  sowing  itself  wher- 
ever the  vine  flourishes.  In  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain  it  attains  a  great  size.  On  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  it  flourishes  at  an  ele- 
vation of  between  2,500  and  2,800  feet,  the 
nuts  having,  perhaps,  been  carried  to  those 
lofty  situations  by  the  animals  which  lay 
up  stores  of  winter  food.    It  is  stlU  more 


abundant  in  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and 
the  Caucasus ;  and  it  is  also  found  in 
America  as  far  north  as  latitude  44°.  It 
ripens  its  fruit  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Scotland,  but  rarely,  if  at  all,  in  Ireland. 

The  Chestnut  blossoms  in  July,  and  soon 
the  upper  part  of  the  spike  bearing  the 
barren  flowers  withers  and  drops  off, 
leaving  the  lower  part  of  the  spike  still 
supporting  the  fertile  flowers,  with  the 
embryo  of  the  future  nuts  attached.  To- 
wards the  end  of  September  the  latter 
begin  to  ripen,  and  in  October  fall  to  the 
ground,  where  they  open  with  valves  and 
expose  the  ripe  nuts.  Each  case  contains 
from  two  to  flve  nuts,  two  or  more  of 
which  are  often  mere  empty  rinds;  but 
all,  whether  solid  or  otherwise,  have  the 
remains  of  the  flower,  in  the  shape  of  a  few 
dry  bristles,  on  their  points.  The  Chestnut 
tree  retains  its  leaves  until  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  they  become  of  a  rich 
golden  hue.  Owing  to  the  tufted,  and 
consequently  weighty,  character  of  the 
foliage,  and  the  brittleness  of  the  timber, 
the  tree  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  autumnal 
storms ;  but  the  leaves  are  rarely  attacked 
by  insects.  The  timber  of  young  trees  is 
applied  to  many  useful  purposes,  but  when 
matured  is  of  little  value,  being  brittle 
and  apt  to  crack  and  fly  into  splinters.  In 
the  hop  countries  the  growth  of  chestnut 
coppice  is  much  encouraged,  poles  from 
this  tree  and  the  oak  being  preferred  to 
all  others.  French,  Chataigner;  German, 
Kastanienbawn.  [C.  A.  JJ 

Theophrastus  called  it  the  Euboean  nut, 
from  Euboea,  now  Negropont,  where  it 
was  very  abundant :  and  that  being  the 
case,  the  fruit  may  have  been  thence  im- 
ported into  Italy,  although  the  tree,  in  a 
wild  state,  may  have  previously  existed 
there.  Professor  Targionl  observes  that 
not  only  have  the  extensive  woods  in  the 
Apian  Alps,  and  other  parts  of  the  Apen- 
nines, every  appearance  of  being  really 
Indigenous,  but  further  evidence  that 
woods  of  this  tree  existed  in  Tuscany  from 
very  remote  times  may  be  found  In  the 
number  of  places  which  have  derived  their 
names  from  them,  such  as  Castagna,  Cas- 
tagneta,  &c.  He  therefore  concludes  that 
we  may  safely  give,  as  the  native  country 
of  the  wild  Cliestnut,  the  South  of  Europe, 
from  Spain  to  the  Caucasus.  Some  have 
even  asserted  that  the  tree  is  a  native  of 
Britain ;  but  from  the  fact  of  its  never 
being  found  here  in  such  quantities  as  to 
form  natural  forests,  whilst  its  seed  only 
ripens  in  wann  seasons  or  favourable  lo- 
calities, this  seems  very  unlikely.  It  was 
probably  introduced  into  this  country  by 
the  Romans  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit. 
Gregor,  in  Morton's  Cyclopediat  says  the 
oldest  Chestnut  tree  In  England  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  at  Tortworth,  the  seat  of 
Earl  Ducle,  in  Gloucestershire.  Evelyn 
states  it  to  have  been  remarkable  for  its 
magnitude  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen 
(1135).  It  was  then  called '  the  great  Chest- 
nut of  Tortworth,'  from  which  it  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  have  existed 
before  the  Conquest.    It  bore  fruit  abun- 
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two-lobed.  The  corolla-tabe  is  included  in  < 
the  calyx ;  the  upper  lip  is  long  and  nai> 
row,  arched,  keeled  and  flattened  laterally, 
uid  Incloses  the  stamens  ;  the  lower  lip  is 
short  and  three-lobed.  There  are  four  sta- 
mens with  oblong-Iinear  unequal  anther 
cells,  the  outer  attached  by  the  middle, 
the  inner  pendulous.  The  pod  contains 
numerous  seeds.  [W.  C] 

GASTILLIER.    (Ft.)    Bibes  ruXmun. 

CASTILLO  A.    A  Mexican  tree  belonging 
to  the  ArtocarpaeecB,  and  having  male  and  , 
female  flowers  alternating  one  with  the  i 
other,  on  the   same  branch.     The  male  I 
flowers  have  several  stamens,  inserted  into  { 
a  hemispherical   perianth,  consisting  of 
several  united  scales.    The  female  flowers  ' 
consist  of  niuuerous  ovaries  in  a  similar 
cup.     The  tree  contains  a  milky   juice, 
yielding  caoutchouc  [M.  T.  M.] 

GASTOBrOIL  PLA17T.  Sieinua  com- 
munis. 

CA8TRATUS.  When  an  Important  part 
Is  missing,  as  in  the  case  of  filaments 
which  have  no  anthers. 

CASUARINACEA  A  group  of  about  a 
score  of  species  of  jointed  leafless  trees  or 
shrubs,  which,  in  their  striated  intemodes 
and  toothed-ribbed  sheaths,  have  some 
resemblance  to  BquisetumSt  whilst  in 
other  respects  they  are  allied  in  some 
measure  to  Ephedra  and  the  OonifereB,  under 
which  they  were  formerly  classed,  and 
still  more  with  MyrieaeecB  and  other  amen- 
taceous groups,  near  to  which  they  are 
now  placed  as  a  small  distinct  family. 
Their  flowers  are  unisexual,  the  males  in 
distinct  whorls  forming  a  cylindrical  spike ; 
each  stamen  is  enclosed  in  four  scale-like 
leaflets,  the  two  outer  ones  considered  as 
bracts,  persistent  4t  the  base  of  the  stamen, 
while  the  two  inner  ones  or  sepals,  flrmly 
cohering  at  the  tips,  are  carried  upwards 
by  the  anthers  as  the  fllament  is  produced. 
The  female  flowers  are  in  dense  axillary 
heads  without  any  perianth.  The  ovaries, 
sessile  within  the  bracts  of  the  head,  are 
one-celled,  with  a  single  ascending  ovule, 
and  bear  two  styles  united  at  the  base ;  the 
winged  nuts  are  collected  in  a  cone  hidden 
under  the  thickened  bracts.  The  Ckisuar 
rinas  are  natives  of  Australia,  of  New 
Caledonia,  or  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
They  are  too  tender  for  this  climate,  but 
one  species  is  occasionally  planted  tn 
Southern  Europe  for  Its  elegant  drooping 
habit. 

OASUARINA.  A  group  of  curious  trees 
constituting  of  '  themselves  a  distinct  ' 
family,  C<uuarinaceai.  They  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  gigantic  horse 
tails  (^gu<<etac«a\  being  trees  with  thread- 
like jointed  furrowed  pendent  branches, 
without  leaves,  but  with  small  toothed 
sheaths  at  the  joints.  The  male  flowers 
are  in  spikes  with  two  bracts,  and  two 
sepals,  which  adhere  at  their  points  and 
are  carried  up  like  a  hood  by  the  anther  of 
the  single  stamen.    The  female  flowers  are 


on  the  same  plant,  and  are  collected  in 
dense  heads ;  they  have  no  calyx,  but  a 
one-celled  ovary  with  one  ascending  ovule, 
and  two  styles :  this  ripens  into  a  cone  of 
woody  bracts  enclosing  the  seed-vessels, 
which  are  winged ;  the  seeds  are  coated 
densely  with  spiral  vessels. 

These  singular  plants  are  met  with  most 
abundantly  in  tropical  Australia,  less 
frequently  in  the  Indian  Islands,  New 
Caledonia,  ftc  In  Australia  they  are  said 
by  Dr.  Bennett  to  be  called  Oaks.  Their 
sombre  appearance  causes  them  to  be  plant- 
ed in  cemeteries,  where '  their  branches 
give  out  a  mournful  sighing  sound,  as  the 
breeze  passes  over  them,  waving  at  the 
same  time  their  gloomy  hearse-like  plumes.' 
The  wood  is  used  for  fires,  as  it  bums 
readily,  and  the  ashes  retain  the  heat  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  much  valued  for  steam- 
engines,  ovens,  &c.  The  timber  that  is 
furnished  by  these  trees  is  valuable  for  its 
extreme  hardness.  From  its  red  colour,  it 
is  called  in  the  colonies  Beef-wood.  The 
wood  of  C.  auJberosa  is  made  use  of  for 
shingles  to  cover  houses,  and  for  other 
purposes  where  lightness,  toughness,  and 
durability  are  required.  For  further 
particulars  of  the  Australian  species,  see 
Bennett's  Qatheringa  of  a  Naturalist  in 
Australia. 

C.  muricata  Is  a  native  of  Southern 
India,  where  it  is  valued  for  its  showy 
wood,  whose  weight,  however,  forms  an 
objection  to  its  use.  The  bark  furnishes  a 
brown  dye.  The  young  branches  of  some 
of  the  species  have  a  grateful  acid  fiavour, 
much  relished  by  cattle.  C.  equisetifolia 
Is  found  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  India.  Its  bark 
Is  astringent,  and  was  formerly  used  by 
the  South  Sea  Islanders  to  dye  their  cloth. 
The  ashes  of  the  tree  yield  a  quantity  of 
alkali,  which  is  now  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  coarse  soap.  The  wood  furnished 
by  it  is  called  iron-wood,  from  its  colour, 
hardness,  and  durability.  The  natives 
avail  themselves  of  these  properties  to 
make  clubs,  &c.,  of  it.  In  Australia  this 
species  is  called  the  Swamp  Oak,  though  all 
the  species  thrive  best  in  damp  localities. 
Dr.  Berthold  Seemann  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  the  Athencenm,  that  the  Fiji  Islanders, 
or  rather  those  among  them  that  are 
cannibals,  eat  human  flesh  with  forks  made 
of  the  hard  wood  of  a  Ca«tuirina,  while 
they  eat  every  other  kind  of  food  with 
their  fingers.  '  Every  one  of  these  forks  is 
known  by  its  particular  often  obscene 
name,  and  they  are  handed  down  as  heir- 
looms from  generation  to  generation.'  So 
highly  are  they  valued  that  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  one.  Several  species  of  Casua- 
rtna  are  grown  in  greenhouses  for  the  sake 
of  their  singular  appearance.     [M.  T.  M.] 

CASSUMT7NAR.  The  roots  of  Zingiber 
Cassumunar. 

CAT.    (Fr.)    Celastrua  edulia. 

CATABROSA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  FestucetB.  The  genus 
scarcely  difFcrs  from  OlyceriOt  except  in 
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similar  specimen  made  Its  appearance  in 
tbe  garden  of  his  Grace  tbe  Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  Chatsworth.  Mr.  Darwin 
confirms  that  opinion.  It  has  been  well 
observed  that  'such  cases  shake  to  the 
foundation  all  our  ideas  of  the  stability  of 
genera  and  species,  and  prepare  the  mind 
for  more  startling  discoveries  than  could 
have  been  otherwise  anticipated.*  For, 
according  to  the  principles  employed  in 
botanloLl  classification,  no  one  could  have 
doubted  the  distinctions  between  Monor 
ehanthus,  Myanthus,  and  Catasetum  being 
real,  until  the  appearance  of  all  their 
'  forms  upon  the  same  plant  effectually 
dispelled  the  Illusion.  ^ 

CATAYA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  a 
pungent  species  of  Polygonum. 

CATBRIER.  An  American  name  for 
Smilax. 

CAT-CHOP.  Mesembryanthemum  felinum. 

CATCHFLY.  The  common  name  for 
SUene. 

CATCHWBED.  The  Cleavers,  Galium 
Aparine. 

CATECHU.  The  Inspissated  juice  of  the 
Areca  palm  (Areca  C<Uechu)t  and  of  Aeacia 
Catechu. 

CATENULATE.  Formed  of  parts  united 
end  to  end  like  the  links  of  a  chain. 

CATERPILLAR.  A  garden  name  for 
Scorpiunu. 

CATERPILLAR  FUNGUS.  See  Cordi- 
CEPS.  [M.  J.  B.J 

CATESB^A.  A  genus  of  West  Indian 
shrubs  of  the  order  Cinchonacece,  with 
small  spines  above  the  leaves,  and  large 
trumpet-shaped  whitish  flowers,  which  are 
dilated  in  the  throat,  and  have  a  four- 
parted  limb ;  the  stamens  are  four,  with 
their  anthers  projecting  from  the  corolla ; 
the  berry  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  egg. 
G.  apinosa  Is  a  dwuf  shrub  with  handsome 
flowers.  Its  fruit  is  yellow,  pulpy,  and  of 
an  agreeable  taste.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CATHA.  A  genus  belonging  to  the  ordet 
OelastracecBt  separated  from  Celastnu  on 
account  of  some  not  very  well-marked 
technical  characters.  Its  limits  and  the 
number  of  its  species  are  not  strictly 
defined.  Theyare  mostly  natives  of  Africa, 
forming  small  shrubs,  sometimes  with 
spiny  branches,  and  having  simple  leaves, 
from  the  bases  of  which  small  branching 
heads  of  flowers  are  produced.  These 
flowers  have  a  flat  flve-lobed  calyx,  five 
Btalkless  petals  (those  of  Cekutrus  having 
short  stalks),  five  stamens,  a  ttiree-celled 
ovary  half  buried  in  the  large  disk  which 
fills  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  and  a  very 
short  style  crowned  by  three  pointed 
stigmas.  The  fruit  or  capsule  is  three- 
sided  and  three-celled,  each  cell  containing 
a  single  seed,  and  splitting  open  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe. 

C.  edulis,  formerly  Oelastrua  edulU,  Is  a 
native  of  Arabia,  and  is  by  far  the  most 


interesting  species  of  the  genus,  its  leaves 
being  used  by  tbe  Arabs  in  the  preparation 
of  a  beverage  possessing  properties  analo- 
gous to  those  of  tea  or  coffee.  It  is  a  shrub 
without  spines,  growing  about  ten  feet  In 
height,  and  is  cultivated  by  the  Arabs  in 
the  same  ground  as  coffee.  Its  leaves  are 
opposite  on  some  branches,  and  alternate 
on  others,  smooth,  and  about  two  Inches 
or  more  In  length  by  an  Inch  in  width,  of 
an  elliptical  form,  and  having  their  margins 
cut  into  blunt  saw-like  teeth.  The  fiowers 
are  very  small  and  white.  Under  the 
name  of  KSt  or  Cafta,  the  leaves  of  this 
shrub,  or,  rather,  twigs  of  it  with  the 
leaves  attached,  form  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce  amongst  the  Arabs,  large 
quantities  of  them  being  annually  brought 
to  Aden  from  the  interior  of  Arabia,  where 
the  plant  Is  cultivated.  For  the  purposes 
of  commerce  they  are  made  up  into  neat 
closely-pressed  bundles  of  different  sizes, 
according  to  quality,  the  best  kind  being 
in  bundles  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  long  by 
three  inches  wide,  and  consisting  of  about 
forty  slender  twigs,  tied  together  with 
strips  of  fibrous  hark ;  each  bundle  selling 
at  Aden  for  about  two  annas  (or  threepence 
sterling).  The  effects  produced  by  a 
decoction  of  these  leaves  are  described  as 
resembling  those  of  strong  green  tea, 
only  more  pleasing  and  agreeable.  They 
are  also  chewed,  either  in  a  green  state  or 
when  dried,  and  are  said  to  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  great  hilarity  of  spirits,  and 
an  agreeable  state  of  wakefulness,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  Arabs  who  chew  them 
are  able  to  stand  sentry  all  night  long 
without  feeling  drowsy.  The  use  of  KSt 
in  Arabia  is  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity, 
and  to  have  preceded  that  of  coffee.  Its 
stimulating  effects  induced  some  Arabs  to 
class  It  with  intoxicating  substances,  the 
use  of  which  Is  forbidden  by  the  Koran, 
but  a  synod  of  learned  Mussulmans  decreed, 
that,  as  it  did  not  impair  the  health  or 
impede  the  observance  of  religious  duties, 
but  only  increased  hilarity  and  good 
humour,  it  was  lawful  to  use  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  Its  powers  as  a  stimulant,  the  Arabs 
have  a  superstitious  Idea  that  a  twig  of  it 
worn  in  the  bosom  protects  a  person  from 
the  danger  of  infection ;  and  that  the 
shrub  itself  is  a  preventive  against  the 
plague.  [A.  S.] 

CATHARANTHUS.  A  name  sometimes 
met  with  in  gardens,  and  given  to  certain 
shrubby  plants  belonging  to  Vinca.  [T.  M.] 

OATHARTOCARPUS.  The  name  under 
which  certain  species  of  Cassia  are  some- 
times  known.  [T.  M.] 

CATHCARTIA.  Dr.  Hooker  detected 
this  beautiful  plant  of  the  poppy  family  in 
tbe  eastern  part  of  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains, and  named  it  in  honour  of  Mr.  Cath- 
cart,  an  Indian  judge  who  investigated 
the  botany  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.  It 
is  a  herb  covered  with  soft  yellow  hairs, 
having  lobed  leaves,  and  golden  drooping 
fiowers,  with  a  hemispherical  sessile  four- 
lobed   radiating   stigma,  and    an    erect 
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ffuttatOt  and  0rranu;o«a  have  thick  leathery 
flowers  with  crimEon  spots  on  a  yellowlsh- 
Sieen  ground.  C.  Iwteola  and  eitrina  are 
wholly  yellow.  Many  of  the  so-called 
species  in  gardens  are  mere  varieties  of 
others.  The  genus  differs  from  Lcelia 
in  havliig  four  pollen  masses  instead  of 
eight. 

CATULirs.  A  catkin,  or  amentum,  such 
as  Is  home  by  the  hazel. 

CATURUS.  The  name  formerly  given 
to  a  nettle-Uke  plant  of  the  spurorewort 
family,  with  long  cat's-tail-Uke  spikes  of 
small  green  flowers,  which  are  said  to  be 
used  in  the  East  Indian  Islands  either  in 
a  conserve  or  decoction,  as  a  remedy  for 
dlarrh<Ba.  The  plant  is  now  placed  in  the 
genus  ACALYPHA :  which  see.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CAUCALIS.  A  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants  distinguished  by  its  oblong  fruit, 
ribbed  with  four  rows  of  hooked  prickles, 
with  rough  interstices.  All  the  species  are 
herbaceous,  natives  of  Europe  and  the 
temperate  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
Bur  Parsley,  C.  daucddea,  is  a  British 
plant,  growing  in  oom-flelds  In  a  chalky 
soil,  and  Is  neither  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, nor  otherwise  interesting.  C.  Icitifolia 
was  formerly  abundant  in  Cambridgeshire, 
but  Is  now  extinct.  The  leaves  are  broader 
and  less  divided  than  is  generally  the  case 
with  the  umbelliferous  tribe ;  the  flowers 
are  large  and  rose-coloured.  The  foreign 
species  are  equally  unattractive.  French, 
Caucalide :  German,  Haftdolde.  [0.  A.  J.] 

CAUDA  (adj.  CAUDATUS).  Any  long 
soft  narrow  terminal  appendage,  as  that 
of  the  corolline  lobes  of  l^rophanthus,  or  the 
lateral  sepals  of  Cfypripediwn  cavdaium. 

CAUDBX.  The  axis  of  a  plant,  consist- 
ing of  stem  and  root  —  RBPENS.  A  creep- 
ing stem  ;  what  is  now  called  a  rhizome. 
—  DESCENDENS.    The  root. 

CAUDICULA.  The  cartilaginous  strap 
which  connects  certain  kinds  of  pollen 
masses  to  the  stigma,  as  in  Maxillaria. 

C AXJLERPA.  A  very  beautiful  genus  of 
green-seeded  Algte,  abounding  in  species, 
and  assuming  very  different  forms.  The 
species  are  almost  exclusively  natives  of 
warm  climates,  and  occur  on  sand,  on  i 
shaded  rocks,  or  in  deep  water.  All  have  ' 
a  more  or  less  decided  green  herbaceous  i 
hue,  and  however  complicated  may  be 
their  growth,  or  whatever  size  they  may 
attain,  they  are  formed  of  a  single  cell 
without  any  transverse  divisions,  branched 
and  anastomosing  in  every  part  of  the 
plant,  amidst  which  a  green  chlorophyl  is 
produced  which  ultimately  gives  rise  to 
minute  zoospores.  The  species  are  greedily 
eaten  by  turtles,  of  which  they  form  the 
principal  food,  llie  nearest  approach  which 
is  made  to  the  genus  on  our  coasts,  is  seen 
in  Codiwn.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CAULET.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  cabbage. 

CAULICULTJ8.  A  small  stem  produced 
at  the  neck  of  a  root  without  the  previous 


I  production  of  a  leaf.  Also  the  imaginary 
space  between  the  radicle  and  cotyledons 
of  an  embryo.  Also  the  stipe  of  certain 
fungals. 

OAULIPLOWER.  A  garden  variety  of 
Braseiea  oleracea^  In  which  the  inflores- 
cence while  young  is  condensed  into  a 
depressed  fleshy  esculent  head. 

CAULIGENUS.   Arising  from  a  stem. 

CAULINE.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
stem.  —  STIPULES.  Such  as  adhere  to 
the  stem  as  much  as  to  the  petiole  or  leal 

CAULINIA.  A  section  of  the  genus 
NaiaSt  sometimes  considered  as  distinct 
on  account  of  the  anther  being  elliptical, 
one-celled,  and  without  valves;  while  in 
Naiaa  it  is  four-sided,  four-celled,  and 
opening  by  four  valves,  rolling  inwards. 
The  only  British  species  of  Xaiaa  (N.flex- 
iliSf  found  in  lakes  in  Galway)  belongs  to 
CatUinia.  [J.  T.  SJ 

CAnLI&  The  stem  or  ascending  axis ; 
a  name  only  given  to  the  part  in  its 
customary  state,  growing  in  the  air.  — 
DELIQUE6CEN&  A  stem  which  at  a 
distance  above  the  earth  breaks  into  irre- 
gular ramiflcations,  as  in  the  oak.  — 
EXCURRENS.  A  stem  which  shoots 
sti^ght  from  the  ground  to  the  summit, 
having  branches  on  the  sides,  as  In  AbieB. 

CAULOCARPOUS.  A  stem  which  lives 
m«Dy  years,  repeatedly  bearing  flowers 
and  fruit ;  as  a  shrub  or  tree. 

CAULOMA.  The  stem  of  a  palm-tree. 
The  stem-like  portion  of  the  thallus  of 
such  algals  as  some  FucL 

CAULON.   In  Greek  compounds  a  stem. 

CATJLOPHTLLXTM.  A  perennial  herbar 
ceons  plant  with  tuberous  roots,  belonging 
to  the  order  Berberidea,  remarkable  for 
bearing  only  one  leaf  on  each  stem,  directly 
under  the  cluster  of  flowers,  and  termina*- 
ting  the  stem,  which,  consequently,  has  the 
appearance  of  being  no  more  than  a  leaf- 
stalk. The  true  leaf-stalk  is  divided  to  the 
base  into  three  parts,  each  part  having 
three  ovate  deeply-cut  leaflets.  The  foliage 
bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Thalietrum 
(hence  the  specific  name  thalietroides)  or 
Aquilegia.  The  stems  are  about  a  foot 
high ;  the  flowers  small,  yellowiah-green, 
with  six  sepals  and  as  many  petals  and 
stamens,  and  are  succeeded  by  deep-blue 
globose  berries,  contracted  below  so  as  to 
approach  pear-shaped.  These  berries  are 
called  by  the  Indians  Cohosh,  and  the 
plant  is  esteemed  medicinal.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  but  is  not  of  common 
occurrence-  Two  other  species  of  similar 
habit  are  natives  of  the  Altai  mountains, 
and  the  country  about  Odessa.    [C.  A.  J.] 

CAUSTIC.  Biting  in  taste,  like  Cayenne 
pepper. 

CAVA  or  KAWA.  An  intoxicating  be- 
verage prepared  from  Maeropiper  methystir 
cum. 
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CEDAR  APPLE&  The  Pennsylvanian 
name  of  the  curious  excrescences  on 
Jvnipenu  virgiwkma,  caused  by  the  fungus 
called  Podiaoma  macropua.         [M.  J.  B.] 

CEDBAT.  Aymrletyof  theCitroxi,CVini« 
medico. 

CE^DRB  BLASO.  (Ft.)  Cupregms  thy- 
oides.  —  DES  BERMUDE&  Jtmipenu 
bermttdiana.  —  d'  ESPA6NE.  Jtmipenu 
thurifera.  —  DB  VIRGINIE  or  ROUGE. 
Juniperue  virginiana.  —  PIQUANT.  Jur 
nipenia  Oxyeednu. 

CEDRELACEA  (Oedraads,  the  Mahog- 
any family.)  A  natural  order  of  thalaml- 
floral  dicotyledons,  belonging  to  Lindley's 
ratal  alliance.  Trees  with  alternate  pin- 
nate leaves,  without  stipules.  Flowers  In 
panicles ;  calyx  four  to  flre-cleft ;  petals 
four  to  five ;  stamens  eight  to  ten,  inserted 
on  a  disk.  Ovary  three  to  flve^elled.  Fruit 
a  capsule  opening  by  valves,  which  sep«r 
rate  from  a  thick  axis ;  seeds  numerous, 
flat,  winged,  and  anatropaJ,  i.  e.,  with 
the  opening  near  the  hilum,  and  the  cha- 
lasa  at  the  opposite  end.  There  are  two 
sulmrders :  1.  8ufieleniea> :  filaments  of  sta- 
mens united.  2.  Cedreleat:  filaments  not 
united.  Natives  of  the  tropics  of  America 
and  India,  very  rare  In  Africa.  The  plants 
of  this  order  are  generally  fragrant,  aroma- 
tic, and  tonic.  Many  supply  compact 
beautifully-veined  timber,  such  as  the 
mahogany  of  tropical  America  iSwtetenia 
Mahagoni),  satin-wood  of  India  {Chloro- 
xyUm  SiDietenia\  yellow-wood  of  New 
South  Wales  {Oxleya  xanthoxyla),  red- wood 
of  Goromandel  (Soymida/ebrifuga),an6.  the 
toon  of  India  or  SlmalKun  of  the  Lep- 
chas  {Oedrela  Toona).  A  kind  of  oil  is  pro- 
cured from  satin-wood ;  and  the  barks  of 
Oedrela  /dyri/uga,  the  mahogany  tree  and 
others,  are  used  as  remedies  in  intermit- 
tent fevers,  as  well  as  in  dyspeptic  com- 
plaints. There  are  nine  known  genera,  and 
twenty-five  species.  Sioietenia,  Soymida, 
FUndersia^  and  CedrelOt  serve  as  illustra- 
tions, of  the  group.  [J.  H.  B  J 

CEDRELA.  A  genus  of  large  trees, 
giving  its  name  to  the  order  Cedrelaceee. 
They  bear  compound  leaves,  regular  fiow- 
ers,  five  fertile  stamens  adherent  to  the 
stalk  which  supports  the  five-celled  ovary, 
and  five  sterile  stamens,  which  are  very 
small,  or  altogether  altsent.  The  fruit  is  a 
capsule  bursting  by  five  pieces  to  liberate 
the  seeds,  which  are  winged.  The  trees 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  -of  Asia 
and  America,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
fine  timber,  sometimes  called  Cedar-wood. 
The  trunk  of  C.  odorata,  a  West  Indian 
tree,  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  hollowed 
out  Into  canoes ;  this,  which  Is  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  has  a  fragrant  odour,  is  im- 
ported under  the  name  of  Jamaica  or  Hon- 
duras Cedar.  O.  Toona^  a  native  of  Bengal 
and  other  parts  of  India,  furnishes  timber 
much  like  mahogany  in  appearance  but 
lighter.  It  is  in  great  request,  and  Is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  woods  known  as  Chitta- 
gong  wood.   The  bark  Is  very  astringent. 


'  and  has  been  found  valuable  In  fevers,  dy- 
sentery, Ac.    The  flowers  are  used  In  some 

I  parts  of  India  for  producing  a  red  dye. 
The  Red  Cedar  of  Australia,  C.  atutralU,  Is 

I  now  becoming  scarce  in  that  colony,  the 
trees  having  been  cut  down  for  the  sake  of 
their  timber,  which  was  commonly  used  in 
the  construction  of  houses.       (iL  T.  M.] 

CEDRINO.    The  smaU  Italian  Citron. 

CEPRONELLA.  A  smaU  genus  of  Labi- 
ata,  natives  of  North  America  and  the 
Canary  Islea  They  are  sweet-scented  per- 
ennial herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  with  pale 
purplish  flowers.  In  spikes  or  terminal 
racemes,  and  having  the  floral  leaves  bract- 
Uke,  and  the  bracts  themselves  small  and 
setaceous.  The  calyx  is  rather  obliquely 
five-toothed,  and  many  nerved.  The  co- 
rolla Is  very  large,  much  expanded  at  the 
throat,  and  two-Upped,  with  the  upper  lip 
fiattish  or  concave,  and  two-IoI)ed,  and  the 
lower  three-cleft,  spreading,  the  middle 
lobe  being  largest.  There  are  four  ascend 
Ing  stamens,  the  lower  pair  are  shorter 
than  the  others ;  the  anthers  have  two  iw- 
rallel  cells.  The  apex  of  the  style  Is  sub- 
equally  bifid,  with  subulate  lobes.  The 
nucule  Is  smooth.  [W.  C.] 

CEDRUS.  The  name  under  which  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  Deodar  or  the  Indian 
Cedar,andtheMtA.tlasCedar,are  sometimes 
separated  from  other  coniferous  trees. 
The  characters  mainly  relied  on  to  distin- 
guish the  genus  are  the  evergreen  leaves 
disposed  many  together  in  bundles  or  fas- 
cicles, and  the  erect  cones  with  their  carpels 
separating  from  the  axis.  The  cedars  are 
now  generally  Included  in  Abies.    [T.  M.3 

CEINBRA.    (Fr.)    Pintts  Cembra. 

CELANDINE.  The  common  name  for 
CJielidonium.  —  LESSER.  RanuncuXua 
Fiearia.    —  TREE.    Bocconia  frvteecena. 

CELABTRACEJE.  [COastTineap  \  Spindle- 
treee.)  A  natural  order  of  calyclfloral  poly- 
petalous  dicotyledons  belonging  to  Lind- 
ley's rhamnal  alliance.  Shrubs  or  small 
trees  with  alternate  rarely  opposite  simple 
leaves,  having  stipules  which  fall  off. 
Flowers  In  axillary  cymes,  small,  green 
white  or  purple  ;  sepals  and  petals  four  to 
five.  Imbricate,  the  petals  sometimes 
wanting ;  stamens  four  to  five,  inserted  on 
a  large  disk,  which  surrounds  the  ovary 
and  encloses  It.  Fruit  two  to  five-celled, 
capsular  or  drupaceous  (cherry-like; ;  seeds 
usually  with  an  aril,  albuminous,  with  a 
large  straight  embryo.  Natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe.North  America,  and 
Asia,  far  more  abundant  beyond  the  tropics 
than  within  them.  Many  inhabit  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  some  occur  in  South  Ame- 
rica, and  a  few  in  New  Holland.  There  are 
two  suborders :  1.  Ewmymea :  fruit  dry  and 
capsiQar.  2.  HkBodendrecB:  fruit  drupaceous 
or  cherry-like.  The  plants  of  the  order  are 
more  or  less  acrid  in  their  properties 
Some  yield  oils.  The  spindle-trees  have  a 
beautiful  scarlet  aril,  which  is  derived  from 
the  sides  of  the  opening  in  the  seed.   The 
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species  of  Swmymtt$  In  America,  from  |  entirely  of  cella  A  more  accurate  acqualnt- 


their  crimson  capsules  and  arils,  are  called 
burning-bush.  Celastrtu  teandens  from 
its  aspect  is  denominated  Wax-worlc  In 
North  America.  The  stimulating  substance 
called  by  the  Arabs  khfit  is  procured  from  , 
Caiha  edulis.  The  wood  of  the  European 
spindle-tree  is  used  for  cannon  eninpowder 
in  Prance.  There  are  thirty-flve  known 
genera,  and  280  species.  Illustrative 
genera:  EtumymrUt  CeUutnu,  Elceoden- 
dron.  [J .  H.  B.] 

CELASTRUS.  A  genus  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  family  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  is  on  the  one  hand  allied  to  Eiumyvius, 
from  which  it  differs  in  its  alternate  leaves, 
and  on  the  other  to  Catha^  which  embraces 
spiny  shrubs,  whose  seeds  are  furnished 
with  a  small  aril ;  whilst  Celastrua  is  com- 
posed of  small  unarmed  scandent  shrubs  or 
trees,  having  a  large  aril  to  their  seeds. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate,  entire  or  serrated 
with  minute  stipules.  The  flowers  are 
small,  green  or  white,  and  disposed  in 
terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  The  name  of 
the  genus  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  sig- 
nifying the  latter  season.  The  ancients 
considered  the  holly,  the  genista,  and  the 
celastrus,  the  trees  which  ripened  their 
fruit  latest  in  the  season.  The  celastrus  of 
the  ancients  is,  however,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  Etumymus.  C.  tcanderu  is  a 
climbing  North  American  shrub,  popularly 
known  as  Bitter-sweet  or  "Wax-work.  The 
capsules  are  orange-coloured  when  mature, 
and  the  seeds  reddish-brown,  coated  with  a 
bright  orange  or  scarlet  aril.  It  is  some- 
times planted  as  an  ornamental  climber 
because  of  its  showy  fruit.  The  seeds  are 
said  to  possess  narcotic  and  stimulating 
qualities,  while  the  bark  is  purgative  and 
emetic  The  scarlet-coated  seeds  of  C. 
fMliiculahu,  a  common  Brazilian  species, 
yield  an  oil  which  is  sometimes  used  for 
burning  In  lamps,  and  is  in  repute  among 
native  doctors.  The  seeds  have  a  hot 
biting  taste  owing  to  a  resinous  matter 
cont^ned  in  them.  The  plants  comprised 
in  this  genus,  commonly  called  Staff-trees, 
are  found  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
tropical  countries,  and  appear  in  greatest 
number  in  the  Himalayas.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CELERIAC.  A  tumip-rooted  variety 
of  the  garden  celery. 

CELEBY.    Apium  graveolena. 

GELLA.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
a  form  of  the  perithecium  among  fungals. 

CELLS,  CELLULES.  Cftvities  In  the 
Interior  of  a  plant.  The  cells  of  tissue 
are  those  which  form  the  interior  of  the 
elementary  vesicles.  Cells  of  the  stem, 
air-cells,  &&,  are  spaces  organically  formed 
by  a  peculiar  building  up  of  tissue,  for 
various  vital  purposes. 

CELLULAR  SYSTEM.  That  part  of  the 
plant  which  consists  of  cells  or  elementary 
vesicles. 

CELLULARES.  A  name  given  to  cry- 
ptogams, from  a  notion  that  they  consist 


ance,  however,  with  th<*ir  anatomy  baa 
shown  that  vascular  tissue  exists  in  many 
of  the  higher  forms,  and  that  even  in 
Fungi  there  are  genera  which  possess  true 
spiral  vessels,  while  in  one  or  two  higher 
Alga  the  stem  contains  vascular  threads, 
while  the  contents  of  the  cells  or  endo- 
chrome  are  sometimes  disposed  in  one  or 
more  spiral  bands.  In  botn,  the  cell-walls 
themselves  have  occasionally  a  spiral 
structur&  Podaxan  amongst  Fungi,  and 
Conferva  Melagonium  amongst  A  2{7(b,  afford 
excellent  examples.  [M.  J.  B.3 

CELLULOSE.  The  primitive  membrane, 
free  from  all  deposits  of  sedimentary  or 
other  matter.  Its  composition,  according 
to  the  latest  analysis,  is  C  24  H  20  O  10. 

CELOSIA.  A  genus  of  amaranthada, 
consisting,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  tro- 
pical annual  plants,  closely  allied  In  their 
structure  to  Amaranthus,  with  which  they 
agree  In  having  the  flowers  three-bracted, 
a  perianth  of  flve-coloured  scarious  pieces, 
two-celled  anthers,  and  an  utricular  seed- 
vessel  splitting  horizontally  round  wlien 
ripe ;  but  differ  in  their  five  stamens  be- 
ing united  at  the  base  into  a  cup,  in 
having  a  more  or  less  elongated  style,  and 
in  the  utricle  containing  several  seeds, 
instead  of  but  one  only.  It  is  important 
to  remark  that  the  form  of  the  C.  cristata 
or  Cockscomb  usually  found  in  cultivation, 
conveys  a  very  incorrect  Idea  of  the  inflo- 
rescence of  this  genus,  the  broad  flattened 
stem  with  its  terminal  crest  being  a  mon- 
strosity, resulting  from  the  lateral  adhesion 
of  the  stems  and  branches  by  a  process 
termed  by  botanists  fasclation.  In  its 
normal  phase  the  C.  cristata  is  of  erect 
habit,  growing  one  to  two  feet  high, 
with  roundish  striated  stems  pyramidally 
branched  nearly  to  the  base,  alternate 
leaves  of  a  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceo- 
late form,  and  flowers  in  either  loose 
pyramidal  panicles  or  compact  spikes. 
In  the  beautiful,  but  now  little  tmown 
C.  avrea  of  gardens,  which  is  regarded  by 
botanists  as  but  a  form  of  cristata,  only 
a  few  of  the  flowers  at  the  base  of  the 
panicle  are  perfect,  those  of  the  summit 
being  abortive,  and  putting  on  the  appear- 
ance of  glossy  yellow  spirally-twisted 
scales,  which  gives  the  inflorescence  a 
tassel-like  form.  There  is  a  red-flowered 
variety  of  taJler  growth,  with  the  blossoms 
in  compact  conical  spikes.  There  are 
several  other  species  agreeing  with  these 
in  habit,  but  they  are  less  ornamental,  and 
possess  little  general  interest.  The  flowers 
of  the  Cockscomb  are  reputed  to  be  as- 
tringent, and  are  employed  In  India  In 
diarrhoea  and  other  maladies.        [W.  T.] 

CELSIA.  A  small  genus  of  linariada 
distinguished  by  a  wheel-shaped  flve-lobed 
corolla,  and  didynamous  bearded  stamens. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  VerbascuTii,  which 
differs  from  it  chiefly  in  having  five  perfect 
stamens.  The  species  are  annual  or 
biennial  plants,  in  the  latter  case  some- 
times of  shrubby  habit,  with  entire  or 
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pinnatlfld  foliage,  and  spikes  of  bright 
yellow  mtillein-llke  flowers.    The  biennial, 
C.    creticoy   found  both    in   Candia   and 
Iforthem  Africa,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
best  known  and  by  far  the  showiest  of  the 
species.  As  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  attains 
a  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  having  the 
root-leaves  of  a  lyrate  form  and  the  upper 
ones  oblong,  with  a  long  terminal  spike  of 
large  yellow  blossoms,  each  of  which  arises 
from  the  axil  of  a  small  leaf  or  bract.    The 
corollas  have  two  brownish  spots  on  the 
upper  side  near  the  centre,  the  two  short- 
Mt  stamens  have  their  filaments  bearded, 
and  the  segments  of  the  calyx  are  sharply 
serrated.    This  plant  affords  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  is  termed  by  botanists  a 
declinate  style,  this  organ,  as  well  as  the 
two    longer   stamens,   being  very  much 
bent  upwards.    C.  Arcturus,  a  dwarf  half- 
shrubby  species,  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
cottage-windows,  and  has,  like  the  prece- 
ding, spikes  of  yellow  flowers,  but  the 
calyx  segments  are  all  entire,  and  the 
filaments  all  bearded.  [W.  T.] 

CELTIS.  Nettle-tree.  Handsome  much- 
branched  deciduous  trees  belonging  to  the 
Ulmaceait  distinguished  at  once  from  the 
true  elms  by  their  bearing  instead  of  a 
membranous  fruit  a  hard  fleshy  drupe, 
which  is  edible,  and,  though  small,  is 
remarkably  sweet  and  said  to  be  very 
wholesome.  Several  species  have  been 
introduced  Into  Great  Britain.  The  Euro- 
pean Nettle-tree,  C.att«trali«.isa  tree  from 
'  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  with  a 
straight  trunk  and  a  branched  head.  The 
branches  are  long,  slender  and  flexible, 
with  a  grey  bark  spotted  with  white,  and 
covered  with  a  slight  down  at  the  extremi- 
ties. The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  rich  brown. 
The  leaves  are  dark  green,  marked  strongly 
with  the  nerves  on  the  lower  side,  and, 
when  young,  covered  with  a  yellowish 
down.  They  are  oval-lanceolate,  termi- 
nating in  a  point  at  the  summit,  and  at 
the  base  having  one  side  prolonged  down 
the  petiole.  The  flowers  are  small  greenish 
and  inconspicuous,  and  are  produced  at 
the  same  time  as  the  leaves.  The  fruit, 
which,  when  ripe,  is  blackish  and  resembles 
a  very  small  withered  wild  cherry,  is  said 
not  to  become  edible  until  the  first  frosts, 
and  it  hangs  on  until  the  following  spring. 
It  is  remarkably  sweet,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Lotus  of  the  ancients,  the 
food  of  the  Lotophagi,  which  Herodotus, 
IMoBcorides,  and  Tbeophrastus  describe  as 
sweet,  pleasant,  and  wholesome,  and  which 
Homer  says  was  so  delicious  as  to  make 
those  who  ate  it  forget  their  native  country. 
The  berries  are  still  eaten  in  Spain,  and 
Dr.  Walsh  says  that  the  modem  Greeks  are 
very  fond  of  them.  According  to  Dr. 
Sibthorpe,  they  are  called  In  modem  Greece 
Honey-berries.  The  tree  grows  rapidly, 
more  especially  when  once  established  and 
afterwards  cut  down,  sometimes  producing 
shoots,  in  the  climate  of  London,  six  feet 
or  eight  feet  In  length.  C.  australis  Is 
found  on  both  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
xanean,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  south 


of  Prance,  Italy,  and  Spain.  It  Is  peeu 
liarly  abundant  in  I*rovence ;  and  there  is  a 
celebrated  tree  at  Aix,  under  which  it  is  said 
that  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Prussia  deli- 
vered their  edicts  to  the  people.  It  Is  much 
used  in  the  south  of  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France  for  planting  squares  and  public 
walks,  when  it  is  frequently  found  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  tnmk  from 
one  and  arhalf  to  three  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  wood  is  extremely  compact, 
ranking  between  that  of  the  live-oak  and 
box  for  hardness  and  density.  The  wood 
of  the  branches  is  elastic  and  supple.  Its 
compactness  renders  it  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish,  and  when  It  is  cut  obliquely 
across  the  fibres  it  very  much  resembles 
satin  wood.  It  Is  used  for  furniture  and 
carving,  and  the  branches  are  extensively 
employed  in  making  hay-f  ork8,coach-whips. 
ramrods,  and  walking-sticks  (Loudon). 
The  North  American  Nettle-tree,  C.  occiden- 
ttUU,  differs  from  the  European  species  in 
having  longer  leaves,  which  are  of  a  lighter 
green,  and  in  having  the  wood  of  a  lighter 
colour  in  winter.  The  American,  C.  crassir 
foliOt  Huckberry  is  a  very  distmct  species, 
and  one  of  the  finest  trees  which  compose 
the  dusky  forests  of  the  Ohio.  The  leaves 
are  larger,  more  acuminated,  of  a  thick 
texture  with  a  rough  surface.  The  fruit  is 
round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  The 
Huckberry  is  found  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance in  the  western  states  of  America. 
The  timber  is  of  Uttle  value.  C.  orientetHa 
and  C.  aeuleata  are  low-spreading  trees  of 
inferior  interest.  French,  MicoanUier : 
German,  Lotusbaum.  [C.  A.  J.] 

CENARRHENE&  A  genus  of  Protooceo?, 
found  in  Tasmania.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
apetalous,  have  four  sepals  with  the  points 
attenuated;  four  stamens  with  free  fila- 
ments, inserted  at  the  base  of  the  sepals ; 
and  a  filiform  style  with  a  simple  stigma. 
These  fiowers  are  borne  on  spikes,  rather 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a 
single-seeded  berry.  C.  •wiiAda^  the  only 
species,  is  a  small  tree  about  twenty-five 
feet  in  height,  with  shining  coriaceous  spa- 
thulate  leaves,  attenuated  at  the  base,  and 
remotely  dentate,  with  a  grooved  petiole ; 
they  are  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length 
and  about  one  inch  in  width.         [R.  H.] 

GENCHRUS.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Pani4X(B,  and  scarcely 
differing  from  Pennisetum,  except  in  the 
involucral  scales  being  more  hardened, 
broader,  and  more  or  less  connate  at  the 
base.  Steudel  describes  thirty  species, 
which  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  rather 
warm  and  dry  countries,  consequently 
they  require  the  protection  of  a  conserva- 
tory when  cultivated  in  Britain.    [D.  M.] 

OENIA.  A  genus  of  the  composite  order, 
having  the  flowers  at  the  clrcmnference  of 
the  heads  either  strap-shaped  or  with  two 
lips ;  those  in  the  centre  tubular  and  four- 
toothed  ;  the  receptacle  or  part  supporting 
the  flowers  Inflated  or  hollow ;  and  the  fmtc 
two-ribbed,  without  any  crown-like  appen- 
dage.  The  name  of  the  genus  Is  from  the 
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(Toantltles  It  acts  on  the  gkin,  bnt  espe- 
cially on   the  bronchial  passages.    Some 
persons  are  so  susceptible  to  the  Influence 
of  this  dmg  that  they  cannot  remain  in  a 
room  where  there  is  Ipecacuanha  without 
severe  suffering.     It  is  likewise  highly 
esteemed  in  dysentery,   though  not  so 
much  so  now  as  formerly.    Louis  XIV. 
paid  1000  Louis  d'or  to  a  physician  named 
Helvetiua  for  the  purchase  of  a  remedy  for 
dysentery,  under  which  the  Dauphin  was 
then  suffering.     This  remedy  was  Ipeca- 
I  cnanha.    Helvetius  derived  his  knowledge 
I  of  it  from  a  merchant,  who  from  gratitude 
I  for  attention  paid  him  during  illness,  by 
I  Helvetltts,  gave  the  latter  some  of  the 
;  root  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery.  [ILT.  M.] 

I     CEPHALANDRA.    A  dioecious  climbing 
I  cncurbitaceous  plant,  native  of  the  Cape 
I  of  Good  Hope,  with  thickened  branches, 
'  simple  tendrils,  and  large  orange-yellow 
!  flowers  with  a  flve-toothed  calyx.    The  five 
stamens  grow  in  three  par^iels.  Inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  are  ad- 
herent at  the  top  into  a  globose  head  bearing 
the  anthers— hence  the  name  of  the  genus. 
The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
and  of  a  purple  colour.  [H.  T.  M.] 

CEPH ALANTHERA  A  genus  of  orchids 
cut  off  by  Richard  from  Epipactis,  which 
the  species  entirely  resemble  in  their 
tough  fibrous  roots  and  broad  ribbed 
leaves,  not  only  clothing  the  whole  stem, 
bnt  passing  gradually  into  bracts.  It 
differs  from  Epipactia  in  its  anthers  being 
terminal,  as  in  Arethusa,  not  dorsal.  The 
species  have  nearly  regular  white  or  red 
half-closed  flowers  with  a  saccate  hypochil, 
and  do  not  occur  in  the  New  World  or 
the  southern  hemisphere.  In  the  Old  they 
are  found  from  Western  Europe  to  the 
extremest  East  of  Asia,  in  the  Japanese 
Archipelago.  C.  paUenSy  enaifoliay  and 
rubra  are  wild  in  woods  in  this  country. 

CBPHALANTHITJM.  The  capltulum  or 
flower-head  of  composites. 

GEPHALANTHIJS.  A  name  expressive 
of  the  aggregation  of  the  flowers  Into 
heads,  and  applied  to  a  genus  of  cincho- 
naceous  plants  called  in  North  America 
Button-wood.  The  calyx  Is  tubular  with 
an  angular  four-toothed  limb ;  the  corolla 
tubular,  with  a  four-toothed  limb;  the 
stamens  four  in  number,  scarcely  pro- 
truding from  the  corolla;  the  style  pro- 
truded for  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  and  the  stigma 
capitate.  The  fruit  is  inversely  pyramidal 
in  shape,  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the 
calyx,  two  to  four-celled,  each  cell  or  com- 
partment containing  one  seed,  or  some- 
times two  of  the  seeds  are  absent.  The 
seeds  are  terminated  by  a  small  thickened 
knob  at  one  end.  C.  oceidentalia  is  a  bushy 
dirub  with  leaves  opposite,  or  sometimes 
three  in  a  whorl,  and  yellowish  white 
flowers  in  round  heads  of  the  size  of  a 
marble.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CEPHALARIA.  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  teazelworts,  characterised  by  having 


the  leaves,  which  surround  the  heads  of 
flowers,  shorter  than  the  appendages  which 
are  attached  to  the  surface  supporting  the 
flowers.  The  covering,  technically  called 
involucel,  which  surrounds  each  flower,  is 
four-sided,  with  eight  grooves,  and  four  to 
eight  teeth  at  the  margin.  The  name  of 
the  genus  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
signifying  a  'head,'  Indicating  the  form 
assumed  by  the  groups  of  flowers.  There 
are  about  twenty  species  known,  some  of 
which  are  natives  of  Middle  Europe, 
others  occur  In  N.  Asia  and  at  the  Cape ; 
tney  are  mostly  perennial  herbs,  a  few 
being  annual,  with  opposite  leaves,  which 
are  either  toothed  or  deeply  divided ;  the 
flowers  white,  yellow,  or  lilac        [G.  D.] 

CEPHALELTNA.    A  section  of  Evelyna. 

CEPHALIUM.  A  peculiar  woolly  en- 
largement of  the  apex  of  the  stem  of 
MelocactuSt  among  whose  hairs  the  flowers 
appear. 

CEPHALODITJM.  A  knob-like  shield, 
such  as  occurs  in  the  genus  Scyphophorua. 
Also  the  capltulum  of  composites. 

CEPHAL0MANE8.  A  name  under  which 
it  has  been  proposed  to  separate  a  few 
species  of  TrickomaneSy  typifled  by  T. 
jaoanixyum.    It  is  not  generally  adopted. 

CEPHALOPHORUM.    A  term  employed 
I  among  fungals,  sometimes  to  denote  their 
receptacle,  sometimes  their  stipe. 

CEPHALOTACE^.        The    Australian 
Pitcher-plant,    Cephalotus    follicularis,    a 
curious  herb,  with  radical  leaves  mingled  | 
with  pitchers,  is  a  plant  of  very  doubtful  ' 
alBnity.    It  has  been  considered  provision-  i 
ally  as  a  distinct  family,  bearing  the  name  I 
of  Cephalotcuxce.     It  has  been  compared 
with  Rosacea^   Oriissulacece,  and  Banun- 
eulacecB ;  but  it  will  probably  ultimately 
flnd  its  place  amongst  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Saxifragacece. 

CEPHALOTAXUS.  A  genus  of  Conir 
fercB  of  the  tribe  or  family  of  Taxaceee, 
nearly  allied  to  the  yew  {Taxua),  in  general 
habit,  foliage,  and  essential  characters; 
but  the  male  flowers  are  in  small  heads, 
consisting  of  several  closely-clustered 
catkins,  and  the  fleshy  disk,  instead  of 
forming  an  open  cup  round  the  base  of  the 
seed,  completely  closes  over  it  into  an 
entire  pericarp,  two  or  three  of  these 
fruits  being  collected  into  a  drupe-like 
head.  There  are  four  or  flve  species  known, 
all  from  Japan  or  North  China,  one  of 
which,  C.  Fortuni,  is  now  frequently  planted 
in  our  collections  of  conifers. 

CEPHALOTTTS.  A  genus  of  very  singu- 
lar dwarf  pitcher-plants.  C.  foUicularis, 
the  only  species,  is  a  native  of  swampy 
places  in  King  George's  Sound,  and  may 
frequently  be  met  with  in  gardens.  It  has  a 
very  short  or  contracted  stem,  with  spoon- 
shaped  stalked  leaves,  among  which  are 
mingled  small  pitcher-like  bodies,  placed 
on  short  stout  stalks,  and  closed  at  the  top 
with  lids  like  the  true  pltchei^plants 
{Nepenthes).   These  pitchers  are  of  a  green 
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all  the  other  British  species  there  are  five,  i 
C.  alpinum  and  C.  latifolium  are  Alpine 
plants  with  erect  flowerinf;  stems,  and 
petals  much  longer  than  the  calyx;  the 
former  has  soft,  the  latter  short  rigid 
'  pubescence.  C  arvetue  is  a  common 
English  plant,  somewhat  resembling  the 
last  two,  but  with  much  narrower  hairs, 
and  the  bracts  and  sepals  membranous  at 
the  edges.  Tlie  other  species  have  the 
petals  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx,  and 
often  shorter  than  it.  [J.  T.  8.] 

CERASUS.     A  genus  of  Drupacea,  fre- 
quently combined  with  Prunuet  but  distin- 
guishable by  having  the  following  charac- 
.  ters.     The  young  leaves  are  folded  in 
I  halves ;  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  urabel- 
'  like  tufts,  appearing  before  the  leaves  or 
in  terminal  racemes  which  are  produced 
with    the    leaves;    the  fruit   is    nearly 
,  globular  in  shape,  destitute  of  the  mealy 
I  bloom  of  the  pliun,  or  the  down  of  the  apri- 
!  cot,  and  having  a  roundish  smooth  stone. 
I  There  are   many  species  of    this  genus 
'  distributed  over  the  temperate  regions  of 
both  hemispheres;  but  as  they  are  very 
subject  to  variations  in  habit  and  appear- 
I  ance,  their  discrimination  is  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.    CL  Avium,  the  Wild-cherry 
or  Gean,  Is  a  native  of  Britain ;  it  is  a  tree 
I  producing  no  suckers,  its  floweivbuds  are 
i  destitute  of  leafy  scales,  and  the  flesh  of 
the  fruit  adheres  to  the  stone,  so  as  not  to 
I  be  readily  separated  from  it.    O.  vulgaris  is 
'  also  a  native  of  Britain ;  it  is  a  shrubby 
I  plant,  throwing  up  numerous  suckers  from 
'  its  roots,  the  flower-buds  have  leafy  scales, 
I  and  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  is  readily  sepa- 
rable from  the  stone.    The  wood  of  these 
trees  is  in  great  request  in  Prance,  where 
mahograny  is  less  common  than  with  us ; 
it    is  employed  by   cabinet-makers  and 
musical-instrument    makers.     The  bark 
also  affords  a  yellow  dye,  while  the  leaves 
are  said  to  be  used  to  mix  with  tea.    The 
fruits  of  C.  Avium  are  employed  in  Switzer- 
land and  various  parts  of  Germany  in  the 
distillation  of  a  cheap  spirit  known  as 
kirschewasser.    Maraschino,    ratafia  and 
other  liqueurs  are  made  in  part  from  the 
fruits  of  this  tree  or  some  of  its  varieties. 
The  stalks  of  the  fruits  are  said  to  be 
employed  In  France  as  a  diuretic.  A  kind  of 
gum,  analogous  to  tragacanth,  exudes  in 
great   abundance   from    these  and  also 
from  other  species  of  this  genus.    It  Is 
employed  by  hat-makers  and  others.     A 
double-flowered  variety  of  C.  vulgaris  Is  in 
cultivation;  Its  flowers  are  very  showy 
and  interesting  botanlcally  from  the  fact 
that  the  pistil  is  replaced  by  two  small 
green  leaves.    C.  Padus,  the  Bird-cherry, 
is  also  a  native  of  the  British  Isles ;  in 
Scotland  it  is  known  as  the  Hagberry. 
It  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  the  flowers 
being  arranged  In  terminal  clusters  or 
racemes.     The  fruit  is  small,  black,  and 
nauseous  to  the  taste.    In  the  north  of 
Europe  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  a 
IMilatable  liqueur;    the  juice  Is  also  ex- 
pressed and  drunk  with  milk,  while  the 
residue  of  the  fruit  Is  kneaded  up  into 


cakes.  C.  Mahaleb,  a  native  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe,  Is  remarkable  for  the 
fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which,  as  well  as 
the  leaves  are  used  by  perfumers.  A  de- 
coction of  the  leaves  Is  also  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  In  France.  The 
wood  is  prized  by  cabinet-makers,  and  in 
Austria  the  small  branches  are  used  for 
pipe-stems.  C  virginiana,  an  American 
tree,  frequently  cultivated  in  this  country, 
affords  valuable  wood  for  cabinet  makers. 
Its  bark  is  astringent  and  Is  esteemed  for 
its  febrifugal  properties.  From  the  fruits 
a  liqueur  Is  made,  and  when  dried  they  are 
mixed  with  pemmlcan.  C.  CapoUim,  a 
native  of  Mexico,  has  also  febrifugal 
properties.  The  rind  of  the  root  Is  used  in 
cases  of  dysentery,  and  by  tanners.  The 
leaves  and  kernels  of  this,  and  Indeed  of 
most  of  the  species,  contain  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  of  prusslc  acid ;  thus  the 
leaves  of  C  virginiana  are  dangerous  on 
this  account.  C.  Caprieida  derives  its 
speclflc  name  from  Its  fatal  effects  when 
eaten  by  goats  in  Nepal.  It  is  this  gene- 
rally minute  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  or 
prusslc  acid  that  renders  so  many  of  these 
fruits  useful  for  flavouring  liqueurs ; 
among  ethers  the  kernels  of  C.  occiden- 
ialis  are  used  for  flavouring  noyeau. 

The  species  heretofore  mentioned  have 
all  deciduous  leaves,  but  there  are  two 
well-known  species,  that  have  evergreen 
leaves.  One  is  C.  lusitanica,  commonly 
called  the  Portugal  laurel  (though  it  has 
no  botanical  affinity  with  the  true  laurels : 
see  Laurus),  which  Is  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  evergreen  shrubs,  very  hardy 
and  very  ornamental,  especially  when  in 
flower.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  with 
reddish  stalks ;  the  flowers  white,  in  clus- 
ters; and  the  fruits  small,  dark  purple. 
These  latter  are  much  relished  by  birds. 
One  of  the  largest  bushes  of  this  siiecles 
Is  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  park  at 
Blenheim.  The  other  common  evergreen 
species  is  C.  LaurocerasvLSt  the  Cherry- 
laurel,  or  Ciommon  Inurel  as  It  Is  usually 
called.  This  has  widely  lance-shaped  re- 
motely serrate  leaves  of  a  bright  shining 
green  colour  above,  dull  on  the  lower  sur- 
face. The  leaves,  bark,  and  fruit,  as  well  as 
the  oil  obtained  from  them,  are  more  or 
less  poisonous.  The  vapour  of  the  bruised 
leaves  is  sufficient  to  destroy  small  insects. 
Cherry-laurel  water  is  a  watery  solution  of 
the  volatile  oil  of  this  plant ;  it  contains 
prusslc  acid,  and  its  effects,  medicinal  and 
poisonous,  are  similar  to  those  of  that 
acid.  Sweetmeats,  custards,  Ac,  flavoured 
with  the  leaves  of  this  plant  have  occasion- 
ally proved  fatal;  hence  it  is  better  to  dis- 
card the  use  of  these  leaves  altogether  for 
these  purposes,  and  to  employ  the  leaves 
of  the  Sweet  Bay,  Laurus  wMliSt  instead, 
as  these  are  equally  agreeable  in  flavour, 
and  harmless.  The  Cherry-laurel  was  In- 
troduced into  this  country  from  the 
Levant  in  the  sixteenth  century.  CM.T.M.] 

The  numerous  varieties  of  cultivated 
Cherries  have  in  all  probability  originated 
from  C.  Avium  and  C.  vulgaris.  Those  be- 
longing to  C.  Avium,  of  which  the  Bigar- 
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the  Flemigh,  had  probably  been  introduced 
at  the  above  period,  and  likewise  the  Big- 
arreaa ;  the  former  is  the  Ceriae  de  Mont- 
morency, and  had  most  likely  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Dutch  from  France ;  but  it 
would  i^pear  from  Knoop  that  the  Blgar- 
reau  tribe  of  Cherries  bad  been  Introduced 
to  the  Continent  from  Spain  ;  for,  he  says, 
in  Giermany  and  the  Netherlands  these  are 
called  Spanish  Cherries  {^paenae  Keraen). 

The  cultivated  varieties  are  now  very 
numerous  in  this  country.  The  following 
rank  among  the  beat :  May  Duke,  Knight's 
Early  Black,  Elton,  Bigarrean,  Florence, 
Kentish  and  Morello.  The  last  two  are 
not  properly  dessert  kinds,  but  are  other- 
wise very  usefuL  The  Kentish  is  chiefly 
used  for  pies;  its  stalk  is  so  stronglji 
attached  to  the  stone  that  the  latter  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  trait  by  it,  so  as  to 
leave  the  cherry  apparently  whole,  and  in 
I  this  state  the  fruit  is  laid  on  hair  sieves 
and  exposed  to  the  sun,  where  it  dries  like 
a  sultana  raisin,  becomes  a  delicious 
sweet-meat,  and  will  keep  thus  for  twelve 
months.  The  Morello  is  the  sort  chiefly 
employed  for  preserving  in  brandy. 

Several  highly -esteemed  liqueurs  are 
prepared  from  Cherries.  The  German 
Kirschwasser  is  made  by  distilling  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  pulp  with  which  the 
stones  and  kernels  are  ground  and  mixed. 
Maraschino,  the  most  celebrated  liqueur  of 
Italy,  is  also  obtained  by  the  distilhitlon 
of  a  small  black  Cherry,  with  which,  while 
fermenting,  honey,  some  cherry  leaves,  and 
the  kernels  of  the  fruit,  are  mixed.  The 
celebrated  Ratafia  of  Grenoble  is  prepared 
from  pounded  Cherries,  to  which  brandy, 
sugar,  and  spices  are  added,  the  mixture 
being  then  placed  in  the  sun  or  near  a  fire. 
The  gum  of  the  Cherry  tree  closely  resem- 
bles gum  Arabic  in  its  nature  and  proper- 
ties. The  wood  is  hard  and  tough,  and  is 
used  by  the  cabinet-makers.  It  has  been 
occasionally  employed  for  rifle  stocks  in- 
stead of  walnut.  [R.  T.3 

CERATANDRA.  Under  this  name  are 
collected  several  species  of  terrestrial 
Orchids,  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  have  grassy  leaves,  covering  the 
scape,  and  closely  packed  green  or  yellow 
flowers,  turning  black  in  drying.  The 
anther  Is  a  great  inverted  horseshoe- 
shaped  body ;  the  lip,  which  is  heart-shaped 
Or  angular,  and  bears  some  kind  of  process 
in  its  middle,  is  attached  to  the  t&ce  of  the 
column  by  a  narrow  unguis.  The  species 
grow  in  sand,  into  which  they  introduce 
long  succulent  hairy  fibres ;  they  seem  to 
be  uncultivable. 

CERATIOLA  A  small  heath-like  ever- 
green shrub,  belonging  to  the  Empetra>- 
eea,  among  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
its  two-leaved  membranaceous  calyx,  with 
four  scales  at  the  base,  two  petals,  and  two 
stamens.  C.  encaHdes,  the  only  species,  is 
an  upright  much-branched  shrub,  greatly 
resembling  a  heath,  and  varying  trom  two 
to  eight  feet  high  ;  the  branches  are  erect, 
somewhat  whorled,  and  marked  with  the 
scars  of  the  fallen  leaves ;  the  leaves  are 


in  whorls  of  four,  very  narrow  and  spread 
ing.  Flowers  brownish,  and  very  small, 
solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
*  A  native  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  Edisto 
River,  where  It  covers  a  space  300  or  400 
yards  in  width,  and  two  or  three  miles 
long,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  sand- 
bank formed  by  some  of  the  ancient 
freshetsof  the  river.  According  to  Pursb, 
it  is  also  found  in  the  gravelly  dry  soil  of 
Georgia  and  Florida ;  and  in  great  plenty  | 
on  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mair's  i 
River."    (Loudon.)  [C.  A.J.J      j 

CERATITES.  A  name  applied  by  Link  ; 
to  the  long  ragnred  species  of  JEeidium 
which  grow  on  the  leaves  of  the  moun- 
tain ash  and  whitethorn,  sometimes  at- 
tacking the  fruit  of  the  latter  and  distort- 
ing it.  They  are  now  placed  in  the  genus 
RcMieJiat  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  hereafter.  [M.  J .  B.] 

CERATITTM.  This  is  usually  called  a 
capsula  siliquiformls.  A  long  slender 
horn-like  one-celled  superior  fruit,  as  in 
Hypeccwm. 

CERATOCALYX.  A  genus  of  Oroban- 
ehaceee,  containing  a  single  species,  para- 
sitic upon  the  roots  of  other  plants,  a 
native  of  mountains  in  Spain.  It  has  a 
simple  scaly  stem,  and  solitary  sessile 
flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  bracts,  like  Oro- 
banehe,  from  which  it  scarcely  differs, 
except  in  the  structure  of  the  calyx,  which 
is  gamosepalous,  with  a  campanulate  tube 
lengthened  out  laterally  into  two  acute 
narrow  lobes,  truncate  before  and  behind, 
and  exhibiting  no  trices  of  the  union 
of  the  sepals.  [W.  C] 

CERATOCAPK08.  A  genus  of  Fumari- 
oeetBt  the  four  petals  of  which  are  spurred 
at  the  base  and  two-lobed  at  the  apex; 
stamens  six,  united  into  two  bundles; 
style  simple,  deciduous.  Fruit  either  a  one- 
seeded  nu!;,  marked  with  five  ribs,  and 
terminated  by  a  long  beak  or  a  lance- 
shaped  pointed  capsule,  two-valved  and 
two-seeded,  the  valves  marked  with  five 
ribs.  The  plants  are  scrambling  shrubs, 
natives  of  Syria  and  Algeria.    [M.  T.  M.] 

CERATOCEPHALUS.  A  small  genu8  of 
Ranunculaeeee,  natives  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe.  They  are  small  annuals 
covered  with  cottony  hairs,  having  many- 
cleft  radical  leaves,  and  numerous  short 
one-flowered  scapes;  calyx  with  five 
sepals ;  petals  five,  small,  yellow :  stamens 
five  to  fifteen ;  ovaries  numerous.  Achenes 
in  an  oblong  spike  on  the  receptacle;  they 
have  two  protuberances  and  two  empty 
cells  at  the  base,  and  terminate  in  sword- 
shaped  beaks,  about  half  an  inch  long 
when  mature.  This  beak  which  charac- 
terises the  genus,  is  curved  upwards  in  the 
commonest  species,  C./otortiM,  but  is  nearly 
straight  in  C.  orthoceras.  [j.  t.  S.] 

CERAT0CHILU8.  Under  this  name 
stand  three  very  little  known  diminu- 
tive orchids  with. simple  stems,  fleshy  dis- 
tichous leaves,  and  minute  axillary  flowers. 
They  inhabit  trees  in  Java,  where  they 
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live  lunong  mosses  whlcli  partly  conceal 
them.  The  supposed  geaus  Omoea  is  one 
of  the  species.  The  Ceratochilua  of  Lod- 
dlges'  Botanical  Cabinet  Is  Stanhopea. 

CERATOCHLOA.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  FestticeoB;  only  one 
species  has  been  described,  namely,  C. 
pendidOj  which  Is  JBromiM  Schraderit  a 
native  of  Carolina.  [D.  M.] 

CERATODACTYLIS.  A  synonyme  of 
Llavea  eordifoliat  a  beautiful  Mexican 
fern.  [T.  M.] 

CERATOGONTIM.  A  genus  of  Polygo- 
nacea  founded  on  a  plant  cultivated  in  the 
Calcutta  Botanic  Garden.  The  leaves 
are  stalked,  ovate-triangular  or  hastate, 
with  ochreate  stipules,  cllated  at  the  apex, 
and  extra-axillary  lax  filiform  flower-spikes. 
The  flowers  are  monoeciously  polygamous, 
the  males  with  a  flve-parted  coloured  calyx, 
while  that  of  the  perfect  flowers  consists  of 
six  segments  in  two  rows,  the  three  inner 
ones  petaloid,  the  three  outer  leathery,  in- 
serted Into  a  tube;  stamens  eight;  nut 
adhering  to  the  tube  of  perianth.  [J.  T.  SO 

CERATONIA.  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  remarkable  on  account  of  its  flowers 
being  destitute  of  a  coroUa,  having  only 
a  small  flve-parted  calyx,  flve  stamens, 
and  a  pistil  with  a  sessile  stigma.  The 
male  and  female  organs  are  occasionally 
produced  in  distinct  flowers  on  different 
trees. 

C.  SUigtta,  the  only  species,  is  a  native  of 
the  European,-  African,  and  Asiatic  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
where  it  forms  a  small  branching  tree 
about  thirty  feet  in  height,  having  wood 
of  a  pretty  pinkish  hue.  Its  pinnate 
leaves  are  composed  of-  two  or  three  pairs 
of  oval  blunt-topped  leaflets,  of  a  leathery 
texture,  and  a  shining  dark-green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  in  small  red  racemes ;  and 
are  succeeded  by  flat  pods,  from  six  Inches 
to  a  foot  in  length,  an  inch  or  rather  more 
in  width,  and  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  of  a  shining  dark  purplish- 
brown  colour ;  they  do  not  split  open  like 
many  other  pods,  and  contain  numerous 
small  seeds  arranged  in  a  line  along  the 
centre  of  the  pod,  each  seed  being  con- 
tained In  a  separate  cell  formed  by  the 
fleshy  pulp  of  the  pod.  The  tree  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  many  of  the  above- 
mentioned  countries,  especially  In  such  as 
suffer  from  periodical  drought.  Its  long 
roots  penetrating  to  a  great  depth  in 
search  of  water.  Tt  is  called  Algaroba 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  Eharoub  by  the 
Arabs,  whence  comes  our  English  name 
Carob  or  Caroub,  the  pods  being  called 
carob-pods,  or  carob-beans,  or  sometimes 
sugar  pods.  These  pods  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  agreeably  flavoured  mucilagi- 
nous and  saccharine  matter,  and  are  com- 
monly employed  in  the  south  of  Europe  for 
feeding  horses,  mules,  pigs,  Ac.,  and  occa- 
sionally, in  times  of  scarcity,  for  human 
food.  During  the  last  fe^v  years  consider- 
able quantities  of  them  have  beenimported 
into  this  country  and  used  for  feeding 


cattle ;  but  although  they  form  an  agree- 
able article  of  food,  they  do  not  possess 
much  resJ  nutritive  property,  the  saccha- 
rine matter  belonging  to  the  class  of  foods 
termed  carbonaceous  or  heat-givers,  the 
seeds  alone  possessing  nitrogenous  or 
flesh-forming  materials,  and  these  are  so 
small  and  hard  that  they  are  apt  to  escape 
mastication.  They  form  one  of  the  Ingrre- 
dients  in  the  much-vaunted  cattle-foods 
at  present  so  extensively  advertised,  the 
green  tint  of  these  foods  arising  from  tbis 
admixture.  Some  years  ago  they  were 
sold  by  chemists  at  a  high  price,  and  were 
used  by  singers  who  imagined  that  they 
softened  and  cleared  the  voice.  By  fer- 
mentation a&d  distillation  they  yield  a 
spirit  which  retains  the  agreeable  flavour 
of  the  pod. 

Besides  the  name  of  Carob-beans,  these 
pods  are  also  commonly  called  Locust-pods, 
or  St.  John's  Bread,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  once  been  supposed  that  they 
formed  the  food  of  St.  John  in  the  wilder- 
ness, but  it  is  now  more  generally  admitted 
that  the  locusts  of  St.  John  were  the 
animals  so  called,  and  which  are  at  the 
present  day  used  as  food  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. There  is  more  reason,  however,  for 
entertaining  the  belief  that  these  pods 
were  the  husks  mentioned  in  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son.  The  small  seeds  are 
said  to  have  been  the  original  carat  weight 
used  by  jewellers.  [A.  8.] 

OERATOPETALUM.     A  genus  of  Aus- 
tralian shrubs  or  small  trees,  belonging  to 
!  CunoniacecB.    The  leaves  are  opposite,  ter- 
{  nate,  with  the  leaflets  coriaceous,  serrated, 
i  the  stipules  somewhat  leaf -like,  caducous. 
The  flowers  are  small  yellow  in  terminal 
'  panicles  ;  the  calyx  tube  is  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  and  the  limb  is  flve-parted;  petals 
flve,  cut  into  a  fringe  of  linear  segments ; 
stamens  ten,  the  anthers  beaked ;  capsule 
one-seeded,  gaping  attheapex,aud^rowned 
by  the  calyx  limb.    They  have  a  gummy 
secretion.  [J.  T.  8.] 

CERATOPHTLLUM.  CERATOPHYL- 
LACEi£.  An  aquatic  floating  herb, 
with  numerous  verticillate  linear-filiform 
leaves  several  times  forked;  and  minute 
sessile  unisexual  flowers  of  the  most  sim- 
ple construction.  There  is  no  real  peri- 
anth, but  each  flower  is  surrounded  by  a 
whorl  of  minute  bracts ;  the  males  consist 
of  twelve  to  twenty  oblong  sessile  anthers; 
the  females  of  a  small  ovary  with  a  simple 
style,  and  containing  a  single  pendulous 
ovule.  The  fruit  is  a  small  nut,  smooth 
or  more  or  less  armed  with  prickly  ap- 
pendages, the  seed  has  no  albumen,  and 
the  embryo  is  remarkable  for  a  highly  de- 
veloped placenta.  The  plant  has  some 
general  resemblance  to  the  aquatic  Hor 
loragece  or  the  Cailitriche,  but  there  fs 
nothing  in  its  nature  to  indicate  any  im- 
mediate alBnity  with  the  various  families 
to  which  it  has  been  appended,  and  It 
stands  at  present  as  an  isolated  genus  or 
family.  O.  demersum,  the  only  species 
known,  is  common  in  pools  or  slow 
streams  over  a  great  part  of  the  world. 
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It  Tarlea   macb   in   the   shape  and  ex- 
crescences of  the  fruit,  and  haa  been  ac-  i 
cordingly  divided  by  some  botanists  into 
six  or  more  supposed  species,  more  gener- 
ally considered  as  varieties. 

CBRATOPSI&    Epipogvm. 

CERATOPTERIDINE^.  One  of  the 
primary  subdivisions  or  tribes  of  the  poly- ' 
podiaceous  ferns,  distinguished  by  the  I 
broad  incomplete  or  rudimentary  condi- ' 
tion  of  the  ring  of  the  hessile  globose  \ 
spore-cases,  the  latter  containing  few  large  , 
spores,  concentrically  striated  on  their  i 
three  faces.  [T.  M.]     | 

CERATOPTERIS.  A  peculiar  genus  of 
tropical  aquatic  ferns,  constituting  the 
group  CeratopUridineat  or  the  Parkeiiea  of  , 
some  authors.  They  have  sometimes  been 
associated  with  the  PterideoBt  or  even  the 
PolypodieeBt  but  seem  to  be  more  correctly 
regarded  as  a  distinct  group,  characterised 
by  having  the  ring  of  the  spore-cases  very 
broad,  incomplete,  or  merely  rudimentary 
and  obliquely  vertical,  the  spore-cases 
being  sessile,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  spores 
few,  comparatively  hu^e,  obtusely  trigo- 
nal, each  of  the  faces  being  beautifully 
marked  with  concentric  lines.  Tlie  only 
species,  C.  thaUctroideg,  is  found  scattered 
through  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  re- 
gions of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Austra- 
lasia, either  floating  or  attached  to  the  soil 
in  shallow  still  or  slightly  moving  waters. 
The  fronds  are  much  divided,  membra- 
naceous, and  succulent  in  the  fresh  state : 
the  sterile  ones  more  follaceous  and  less 
divlded.with  evident  reticulated  veins;  the 
fertile  ones  taller  and  more  erect,  and  di- 
vided into  linear  somewhat  siliquose  seg- 
ments, everywhere  soriferous  beneath  the 
recurved  Induslum-like  margin,  and  with 
the  veins  distinctly  anastomosing.  Both 
forms  of  frond,  especially  the  sterile  ones, 
are  proliferous,  often  freely  so.  The  suc- 
culent foliage  Off  this  fern  is  boiled  and 
eaten  aa  a  vegetable  by  the  poorer  classes 
in  tbe  Indian  Archlpelaga  (T.  M.] 

CERATOSTACHTa  A  genus  usually  re- 
ferred to  Combrettieea,  containing  a  tree 
from  Japan,  with  oblong  entire  smooth 
leaves,  glaucous  beneath,  and  axillary  soli- 
tary spikes  of  flowers,  forming  dense 
iieads.  [J.  T.  &j 

CERATOSTEMMA.  A  genus  of  vaccini- 
aceous  plants,  consisting  of  Peruvian 
shrubs,  with  superior  flve-toothed  calyx ; 
a  tubular  corolla  with  a  flve-toothed  limb ; 
ten  stamens  included  within  the  corolla, 
the  fllaments  united  below  into  a  cup,  and 
the  anthers  opening  by  pores ;  and  a  fl  ve- 
celled  ovary  with  several  seeds,  ripening 
Into  a  kind  of  berry  surmounted  by  the 
Umb  of  the  calyx.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CERATOSTYLIS.  A  small  and  unim- 
portant genus  of  terrestrial  orchids 
Inhabiting  tropical  Asia.  It  contains 
two  sections,  one  made  up  of  species 
with  long  terete  one-leaved  simple  stems 
with  a  dense  cluster  of  minute  flowers  in 


the  axil ;  the  other  with  a  branched  stem 
like  that  of  caulescent  MaxillarUu.  These 
last  constitute  tbe  spurious  genus  Trigih 
nantktu. 

CERATOTHECA.  A  genus  of  SesametBt 
containing  a  single  species  from  tropical 
Africa.  It  is  a  herbaceous  plant,  with  an 
erect  tetragonous  stem,  opposite  petiolate 
and  dentate  leaves,  and  single  flowers  on 
short  axillary  peduncles,  with  two  glandu- 
llferous  bracteoles  at  their  base.  The  per- 
sistent calyx  is  deeply  divided  into  flve 
acuminate  lobes ;  the  corolla  tube  is  short 
and  campanulate,  and  the  limb  bilabiate 
and  flve-cleft.  There  are  four  didynamous 
stamens,  and  no  trace  whatever  of  the 
fifth.  The  style  is  simple  and  deciduous, 
with  a  bllameUate  stigma.  The  membrana- 
ceous truncate  capsule  has  the  comers  of 
the  apex  produced  into  two  or  generally 
four  horns.  The  free  central  placenta 
bears  many  flat  obovate  seeds.      [W.  C] 

CERATOZAMIA.  The  name  of  this  genus 
of  CycadacetB  refers  to  its  most  prominent 
distinguishing  feature:  the  presence  of 
two  horns  on  the  scales  of  Its  zamia-like 
fruit.  The  stem  Is  short  and  globular, 
giving  off  numerous  pinnate  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  dioecious ;  the  males  in  cones, 
whose  scales  are  provided  with  two  little 
teeth  at  the  point,  and  with  numerous 
anthers  on  their  under  surface ;  the 
females  consisting  of  numerous  scales 
with  a  thickened  hexagonal  disc-like  top 
provided  with  two  diverging  horns,  each 
scale  concealing  two  seeds.  The  plants  are 
natives  of  Mexico.  CM.  T.  MJ 

CERBERA.  This  name  is  Intended  to 
Imply  that  the  plants  to  which  it  belongs, 
are  as  dangerous  as  Oerberus;  and  some  of 
them  indeed  are  poisonous.  Botanlcally, 
It  is  applied  to  a  genus  of  Apoeynaua, 
consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  tropical 
Asia,  with  terminal  flowers  disposed  tn 
corymbs.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped, 
with  the  limb  divided  into  flve  oblique 
lobes,  and  the  throat  provided  with  flve 
teeth.  The  stamens  are  flve,  included 
within  the  corolla,  their  anthers  tipped 
with  a  distinct  spine.  The  ovary  is  two- 
lobed,  with  two  compartments,  having  two 
to  four  seeds  in  each.  The  stigma  is  dis- 
coid, with  a  wavy  margrln.  The  fruit  con- 
sists of  two  separate  drupes,  one  of  which 
is  usually  abortive.  The  Inner  shell  of 
the  drupe  is  flbrous,  partly  divided,  when 
ripe,  into  two  divisions,  and,  when  seen  in 
the  dried  state,  much  resembling  a  ball  of 
string.  These  plants  possess  a  milky  juice 
of  a  poisonous  character,  though  some  of 
the  species  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  the 
venomous  qualities  possessed  by  the  rest. 
The  seeds  of  C.  Ahovai  are  very  poisonous, 
and  the  wood  of  this  tree  has  an  abomin- 
able odour.  The  seeds  of  O.  Mangheu  are 
emetic  and  poisonous.  C.  Odo{tom,a Malabar 
tree,  is  cited  by  LIndley,  as  being  inno- 
cuous, but  this  character  applies  probably 
to  the  fleshy  drupe,  the  nut  in  the  interior 
being  narcotic  and  even  poisonous.  The 
bark  is  purgative :  the  unripe  fruit,  more- 
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inches  long,  of  a  green  colour  and  oval 
form,  havlngr  a  broad  gear  at  the  top 
caused  by  the  flowers  falling  away ;  when 
ripe  they  burst  into  three  or  four  pieces, 
which  curve  back  so  as  to  resemble  a 
flower.  Inside  they  contain  numerous  little 
black  seeds  Imbedded  in  a  crimson-coloured 
pulp  which  the  Pimosand  Papagos  Indians 
make  into  an  excellent  preserve;  and  they 
also  eat  the  ripe  fruit  as  an  article  of  food« 
gatheringr  It  by  means  of  a  forked  stidL 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  pola 

C.  MacDonaXdias  is  one  of  the  nlght- 
floweriner  kinds,  and  Is  of  great  beauty, 
its  flowers  when  fully  expanded  being  as 
much  as  fourteen  Inches  in  diameter, 
having  numerous  radiating  red  and  bright 
orange  sepals  and  delicately  white  petals. 
The  stems  are  cylindrical,  creeping,  and 
branched,  not  much  thicker  than  the  little 
finger,  and  having  here  and  there  small 
swellings  with  a  spine  in  the  centre.  It  is 
a  native  of  Honduras.  The  most  common 
night-flowering  kind  is  the  O.  ffrandifionu, 
a  natiTe  of  the  West  Indies.  [A.  8.] 

CERPEUIL.    (Ft.)    Scandix  Care/oHvm. 

—  A^  AIGUILLETTEa  Scandix  Pecten- 
Veneris.  —  OULTIVE'.  Anihriaeus  Cere- 
folium,  —  DES  FOUS.  Anthriectu  vulgaris. 

—  MUSQFE'.    Myrrhis  odorabou 

CERINTHE.  A  small  genus  of  borage- 
worts,  consisting,  with  one  exception,  of 
annual  plants,  with  oval  glaucous  stem- 
clasping  leaves,  and  tubular  flowers  in 
one-sided  drooping  leafy  racemes.  The 
species  are  mostly  European,  and  are  more 
remarkable  for  their  singularly  glaucous 
aspect  than  for  beauty.  Two  species,  0. 
major  and  C.  minor,  have  been  long  culti- 
vated in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Honeywort,  an  appellation  due  to  the 
abundance  of  honey  secreted  by  their 
blossoms,  which  are  much  resorted  to  by 
bees.  C.  Tnajor  grows  about  a  foot  high, 
with  a  branched  stem,  oval  stem-clasping 
leaves,  minutely  toothed  at  the  margin, 
set  vTith  rough  white  dots,  and  covered 
with  a  bluish  white  bloom.  The  crook-like 
racemes  of  flowers  have  on  each  side  a 
row  of  Imbricated  oval  leaves,  the  purplish 
corolla  being  about  an  inch  long,  con- 
tracted at  the  mouth,  with  a  narrow  flve- 
toothed  spreading  margin,  and  a  fruit 
of  two  conical  black  nuts.  C.  minor  has 
smaller  yellow  flowers,  the  segments  of 
which  are  connivent  and  not  reflexed.  In 
C.  retorta  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  curved, 
and  the  leaves  are  blotched  with  silvery- 
white.  [W.  T.] 

CERINITS.    The  colour  of  yellow  wax. 

CBRIOPS.  Trees  distinguished  from  the 
neighbouring  genus  Bhizophora,  by  their 
small  flve-parted  flowers,  the  petals  of 
which  are  hairy  at  the  points.  The  ten 
stamens  are  placed  in  pairs  before  the 
petals.  The  lower  part  of  the  ovary  has 
three  compartments  and  six  ovules,  while 
the  upper  part  is  solid,  and  ends  in  a  style 
which  is  longer  than  the  stamens.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  mangrove  family  the  seed 
has  the  curious  habit  of  germinating  and 


protruding  from  the  fruit  while  still 
attached  to  the  bough.  The  trees  are 
natives  of  the  shores  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Australia.  [M.  T.  M.] 


GERISETTE. 

capsicum. 


(Ft.)     Sokmum  paeudo- 


CERISIBR  A*  BOUQTTETS.  (Pr.)  Cerastu 
vulgaris.  —  D' AMOUR.  Solanum  pseudo- 
capsicum.  —  DE  LA  TOU8SAINT.  Cera- 
sus  semperflorens.  —  NAIN.  Lonicera 
tatariea,  and  also  Cerasvs  ChamcBcerasus. 
—  PETIT  DES  HOTTEiJTOT&  OeUutrus 
hiddus. 

CERIUM,  CERIO.    Same  as  Caryopsis. 

CERNUE.    (Fr.)    Agrostis  stoUmifera. 

CERNUOns.  IncUning  a  little  from  the 
perpendicular ;  generally  applied  to  droop- 
ing flowers. 

CEROCHILFS.    EhampMdia. 

CEROPEGIA.  A  genus  of  Asclepiadaceee, 
containing  more  than  flfty  species  of 
perennial  herbaceous  plants  or  under- 
shrubs,  natives  of  India  and  Africa  They 
have  a  bulbous  root,  and  short  erect  or 
slender  twining  stems,  with  opposite 
leaves  and  Interpetiolar  umbels  of  few  or 
many  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  flve-parted. 
The  corolla  tube  is  slender  in  the  middle, 
expanding  more  or  less  below  as  well  as 
above,  where  the  limb  divides  into  five 
generally  slender  portions,  which  being 
imited  at  their  points  form  a  globose  head. 
The  staminal  corona  consists  of  flve,  ten, 
or  fifteen  llgulate  lobes  in  one  or  two 
series.  The  gynosteglum  is  included. 
The  anthers  have  no  membrane.  The 
pollen  masses  are  rounded,  have  a  pellucid 
interior  margin,  and  are  connected  by 
short  processes.  The  slender  follicles  are 
cylindrical  with  comose  seeds.  Several 
species  are  employed  for  food ;  In  some 
cases  the  whole  plant  is  eaten  as  a  salad,  in 
others  the  fleshy  leaves,  stems  and  tubers, 
are  used  as  pot  vegetables.  [W.  C] 

CEROPTERIS.  A  name  formerly  pro- 
posed but  not  adopted  for  the  species  of 
Gymnogramma,  which  have  the  surface 
covered  by  a  coloured  powdery  secretion, 
and  which  are  familiarly  known  as  Gold 
Ferns  and  Silver  Ferns,  from  the  colour  of 
this  substance  which  is  of  a  waxy  nature, 
whence  the  name.  fT.  M.] 

CEROXYLOK  This  genus  of  palms  is 
by  some  botanists  combined  with  the 
genus  Triartea,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  spathe  or  bract  which 
covers  the  young  flower  spikes  being 
entire  (in  Triartea  It  is  divided),  by  some 
of  its  flowers  being  perfect,  while  those  of 
Triartea  are  all  imperfect,  and  also  by  a 
slight  difference  in  the  position  of  the 
embryo  in  the  seed.  Both  calyx  and 
corolla  are  three-parted,  the  calyx  being 
yery  minute;  the  stamens  are  generally 
twelve  In  number,  but  occasionally  vary 
from  nine  to  flf teen ;  and  the  females  have 
a  three-celled  ovary  and  three  stigmas. 
The  fruit  is  a  small  round  berry  containing 
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which  are  found  here  and  there  scattered 
In  old  books.'  It  Is  said,  however,  to  be 
still  usefnlly  employed  as  a  bait  for  rock- 
cod  flshiusr  on  the  coast  of  Wales.  The 
genus  is  a  somewhat  anomalous  one  as  to 
classification,  the  indusium,  which  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  AspleniecBt  be- 
ing here  either  wholly  wanting  or  merely 
rudimentary.  The  sort  are  nevertheless 
unilateral,  and  something  like  an  induslum 
has  been  detected,  so  that  it  is  now  gene- 
rally associated  with  the  Aspleniunu  as  it 
was  by  Linnseus.  The  name  Ceterach  has 
also  been  used  by  Presl  to  distinguish  a 
section  of  Qyinnogramma,  [T.  M.] 

CETRARIA.  A  genus  of  lecidincous 
lichens  distlngruished  by  the  fructification 
being  fixed  laterally  to  the  borders  of  the 
thallus,  and  consequently  margined  by  it. 
It  is  not,  however,  peltate.  It  deserves 
notice  here  as  containing  C.  islandica,  or 
the  well-known  Iceland  Moss,  which 
affords  at  once  a  nutritious  article  of 
food,  and  a  doubtful  medicine.  Before 
using  it  requires  to  be  steeped  for  several 
hours  to  get  rid  of  a  bitter  principle.  It 
is  sometimes  boiled  to  form  a  jelly,  which 
la  mixed  with  milk  or  wine;  sometimes  it  is 
reduced  to  powder  and  used  as  an  in- 
gredient in  cakes  or  bread.  It  is  esteemed 
by  many  useful  in  pulmonary  complaints 
or  as  a  restorative,  but  after  the  bitter 
principle  has  been  extracted  it  seems  to 
possess  no  active  qualities.        [M.  J.  B.J 

CEVADILLA.  The  seeds  of  AsagrcBa 
offlcinalis. 

CHA  DE  FRADE.  A  Brazilian  name  for 
a  decoction  of  Casearia  lingua.  —  DE 
PEDRESTE.  A  Brazilian  name  for  Lan- 
tana  pseudo-thea. 

CHABR^  A.  The  generic  name  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  composite  order,  having 
the  flowers  uniform,  smooth,  two-lipped, 
the  lips  bent  down,  the  outer  largest  and 
three-tootbed,  the  inner  with  two  teeth  ; 
the  fruit  narrow  below,  covered  with  short 
projections,  and  crowned  with  feathery 
appendages.  The  name  was  given,  in 
honour  of  Chabre,  a  botanist  of  Geneva. 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of 
Chili  and  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  they 
have  alternate  leaves,  those  below  mostly 
twice  pinnate;  and  the  heads  of  flowers 
are  purplish.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  the  Flora 
AntarctuMt  alludes  in  these  terms  to  C. 
atiaveolens  : '  The  odour  of  this  plant,  which 
is  a  great  ornament  to  the  grassy  hills  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  is  decidedly  that 
of  benzoin.'  [O.  D.] 

CHACA,  or  CHOCO.    Sechium  edule. 

CH^^NANTHB.    Diadenium. 

CH^NESTHES.  A  genus  of  trees  or 
large  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  solanace- 
ous  family,  and  having  long  crimson  or 
orange-coloured  flowers  of  much  beauty, 
like  those  of  Dunaliat  an  allied  genus ;  but 
the  stamens.  In  the  present  instance,  are 
destitute  of  the  lateral  appendages  which 
characterise  JhmaJia.     There  is  another 


distinguishing  feature  in  the  pecnllarity 
of  the  tubular  calyx,  which  splits  open  by 
the  growth  of  the  fruit.  The  trees  grow 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes.      [M.  T.  M.] 

CHiENOSTOMA.  A  considerable  genus 
of  herbs  or  undershrubs,  belonging  to 
Serophulariaeece,  natives  of  South  Africa. 
They  have  opposite  dentate  rarely  entire 
leaves,  and  axillary  or  racemose  pedicel- 
late flowers,  which  do  not  blacken  in  dry- 
ing. The  calyx  is  flve-parted,  the  decidu- 
ous corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  sometimes 
witha  short  tube,  and  its  limb  is  five-cleft. 
There  are  four  didynamous  stamens  the 
length  of  the  corolla  or  slightly  exserted. 
The  style  is  simple,  and  the  stigma  sub- 
clavate.  The  capsule  is  membranaceous 
and  two-celled.  [W.  CO 

CHi£RADOPLEGTRON     Oloasula. 

CHiBTA.  A  bristle.  The  slender  stalk 
of  the  spore-case  of  mosses,  also  called 
Seta. 

CHiETACHINE.  A  small  spiny  S.  African 
genus,  lielonging  to  the  Ulmaceee.  It  differs 
from  the  elm  in  not  having  winged  fruits, 
and  from  Sponia  or  Celtis  in  its  natural 
habit  more  than  in  anything  else.  The 
leaves  are  smooth  or  downy,  oval  or  ellip- 
tical in  form,  with  entire  or  toothed  mar- 
gins, and  from  one  to  two  inches  long; 
they  are  generally  terminated  by  a  bristle, 
and  accompanied  at  the  base  of  the  stalks 
by  two  short  spines.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  green,  male  and  female  on  the 
same  plant ;  the  males  are  numerous  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  have  a  flve-parted 
calyx  with  five  stamens  opposite  its  divi- 
sion ;  the  females  are  single  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  with  a  similar  but  smaller 
calyx,  enclosing  a  one-celled  ovary,  which 
is  crowned  with  two  reflexed  stigmas. 
The  fruit  is  a  little  oval  nut,  about  the  size 
of  a  pea,  with  one  seed.  In  some  works 
the  name  has  been  spelt  Chcetachyrie  and 
Choetaehne  by  mistake.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CHiETOGASTRA.  A  genus  of  Melasto- 
maceoe,  natives  of  tropical  America,  allied 
to  Arthrostemmat  but  with  the  parts  of  the 
flower  in  flves.  Like  that  genus  the  pre- 
sent Is  an  unnatural  one,  the  species  hav- 
ing only  trifling  technical  characters  in 
common.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CHiETOSTOMA.  A  genus  of  small  dry 
heath-like  Brazilian  shrubs,  belonging  to 
MelaatomaceoB.  Stems  leafless  at  the  base ; 
flowers  solitary,  rather  small,  purple  with 
yellow  anthers;  parts  of  the  flowers  in 
fours  or  flve^  the  stamens  being  twice  as 
many  as  the  petals;  capsule  free,  cylin- 
drical, three-celled.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CH-STURUS.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Agrostidece.  The  only 
species  described,  C.  fasciculatiu,  is  a  small 
annual  grass,  a  native  of  Spain.     [D.  M.] 

CHAFF,  CHAFFT.  The  same  as  pale- 
aceous. 

CHAFF-FLOWER  ^Uemanthera  Achy- 
ranth€i. 
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CHAFF-SBBD.  An  Americui  name  for 
aehwMea, 

CHAFF-WEBD.    Centuneulua  minimtu, 

CHAGAS  DA  MINDA.  A  Portugese 
name  for  Chyntoearptu. 

CHAILLBTIA.  A  genus  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  family  of  ChaiUetiaeeoe.  It 
Is  found  more  or  less  lit  most  tropical 
countries,  but  represented  in  greatest 
numbers  in  BrazlL  The  species  are  small 
erect  trees  or  shrubs,  but  sometimes  las 
In  C.  p»tuneulatat  a  Guiana  species)  ex- 
tensive climbers,  reaching  the  t«ps  of  the 
highest  trees.  The  leaves  are  shortly- 
stalked,  alternate,  entire,  and  generally 
oval  in  form.  The  flowers  are  small  white, 
often  odoriferous  and  disposed  in  axillary- 
cymes  and  racemes :  the  ralyx  flve-leaved ; 
the  corolla  of  Ave  cleft  petals ;  the  stamens 
five;  and  the  ovary  two  or  three-celled, 
crowned  with  a  like  number  of  styles,  and 
becoming  when  ripe  a  somewhat  dry  drupe, 
with  one  or  two  seeds.  The  only  extra- 
tropical  species  is  C.  cj/moaat  which  is  a 
native  of  South  Africa,  and  has  oblong  ob- 
tuse leaves ;  and  the  only  species  whose 
uses  are  recorded  is  C.  toxiearia,  a  native 
of  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  seeds  of  this 
plant  are  said  to  be  used  by  the  colonists 
for  poisoning  rats,  and  by  them  called 
Ratsbane.  Upwards  of  thirty  species  are 
known.  [A.  A.  B.J 

CHAILLETIACEA.  A  family  of  dico 
tyledons,  nearly  allied  to  Celaatracece,  hut 
dUtering  In  their  usually  notched  petals,, 
in  the  five  distinct  glands  which  take  the 
place  of  the  perlgynous  disk  of  the  latter 
order,  and  generally  in  the  want  of  albu- 
men to  the  seeds.  They  are  remarkable 
also  by  the  great  tendency  of  the  peduncles 
to  combine  with  the  petioles,  so  that  the 
flowers,  which  are  really  axillary,  appear 
to  spring  from  the  leaf  itself  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  petiole.  They  are  all  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  alternate  stipulate  entire 
leaves,  often  white  underneath.  The 
flowers  are  small.  In  paniculate  cymes 
or  compact  clusters.  There  are  usually 
five  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  regularly 
alternating  with  each  other;  but  these 
numbers  are,  in  one  genus  (Tapura),  irre- 
gularly reduced.  The  ovary  is  superior 
with  two  or  three  cells,  and  two  pendulous 
ovules  in  each  cell;  the  style  is  simple; 
the  fruit  a  rather  dry  drupe  with  one  to 
three  seeds.  There  are  nearly  twenty  spe- 
cies, natives  of  tropical  regions,  and  dis- 
persed over  both  the  New  and  the  Old 
"World.  They  have  been  distributed  into 
four  or  five  genera,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  ChaiUetiat  Moacwrra,  and  Tapura. 

CHALAZA  (adj.  CHALAZINU8).  That 
part  of  the  seed  where  the  nucleus  joins 
the  integuments ;  it  represents  the  base  of 
the  nucleus,  and  is  invariably  opposite  the 
end  of  the  cotyledons. 

CHALEF.    (Fr.)    EkBognus. 

CHALK  WHITE.  Dull  white,  with  a 
dash  of  grey. 


CHAMARAS.  (Fr.)  Teuerium  Scar 
dxum, 

CHAME'CERISIKR  DES  HAIES.  (Fr.) 
Lonieera  Zylotteum.  —  ROSE.  Lonicera 
tatanca. 

GHAMABATIA.  C.  folioloaa,  the  only 
representative  of  this  genus,  whicb  be- 
longs to  the  rose  family,  is  a  beautiful 
Callfomlan  shrub,  about  three  feet  high. 
All  the  young  parts  of  tbe  phut  are 
covered  with  small  glands,  which  secrete 
a  resinous  fluid,  having  a  pleasant  bal- 
samic odour.  The  leaves  are  unlike  those 
of  any  other  plant  in  the  family,  and  bear 
great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  mlllfoil 
(AcMlUa)t  but  are  of  a  -much  harsher 
texture,  and  generally  from  two  to  three 
inches  long.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal 
cymes,  and  in  size  and  colour  very  much 
like  those  of  the  hawthorn.  The  plant  is 
in  cultivation,  having  been  introduced  in 
1859,  and  will  prove  a  great  acquisition  to 
our  gardens.  [A.  A.  B.J 

CHAMJRBVXVS.  PolvgalaChamabtunu. 

CHAM.ffiCERA8US.  Cera$u8  Chamaee- 
raauB ;  also  Lonietra  Leddwwrii. 

CHAMiBCISTnab  ahodod£ndT(»i  Cha- 
maeiatua. 

CHAMiECYPARIS.  A  little  group  of 
Conifers  forming  a  section  of  the  genus 
Cfupreastu,  from  which  it  Is  separated  b7 
some  botanists,  and  characterised  by  the 
seeds  being  two  only  under  each  scale.  It 
is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  American 
species,  sometimes  extended  to  those  Ja- 
panese ones,  which  have  been  separated 
under  the  name  of  Retinospora. 

CHAM.SCTPARI8SUS.  SaatoUna  Cha- 
nuBcyparissns. 

CHAM^DOREA.  A  genus  of  Palms, 
containing  between  thirty  and  forty  spe- 
cies. They  have  reed-Uke  stems  marked 
by  rings  or  scars,  and  seldom  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  one  or  two 
inches  thick,  and  surmounted  by  tufts  of 
leaves,  which  are  either  pinnate  or  nearly 
entire.  All  of  them  are  natives  of  tropical 
America,  inhabiting  forests  and  forming 
dense  masses  of  underwood.  Their  flowers 
are  of  separate  sexes,  borne  on  distinct 
plants,  very  small,  and  produced  in  great 
quantities  on  long  branching  spikes :  the 
males  having  a  cup-shaped  three-lobed  j 
calyx,  a  corolla  of  three  roundish  sepals, 
and  containing  six  stamens  and  a  rudi> 
mentary  or  barren  ovary ;  and  the  females, 
a  three-parted  cup-shaped  calyx,  a  corolla 
like  the  males,  and  a  three-celled  ovary 
crowned  by  three  short  stigmas,  and  with- 
out any  rudimentary  stamens.  The  fruit 
Is  a  small  roundish  berry  containing  a 
single  bony  seed.  The  stems  of  most  of 
the  species  serve  for  walking-sticks  and 
similar  purposes;  and  their  young  un* 
expanded  flower-spikes  are  used  by  the 
Mexicans  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  under 
the  name  of  Tepejilote. 
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CEmesti-AvjovMi  Is  a  small  specles.natlve  r 
of  New  Grenada,  having  a  stem  about  four 
or  live  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  two  feet 
long,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base  and  almost 
entire,  being  merely  divided,  for  about  half- 
way down  the  centre,  into  two  spreading 
8hui>-poiiited  plaited  lobes;  the  foot-stalks 
of  the  leaves  widen  out  at  their  bases  and 
clasp  round  the  stem,  giving  it  a  swollen 
appearance.  The  female  flower  spikes  of 
this  species  are  cylindrical,  about  a  foot 
long  and  undivided,  and  form  a  very 
striking  object,  being  at  first  of  a  dark 
green  colour  and  studded  with  red  bead 
like  flowers;  but  when  these  latter  fall 
away,  the  spike  becomes  a  bright  coral-red 
colour.  [A.  S.] 

CHAMiEDRYS.  An  old  herbalist's  word, 
literally  signifying '  dwarf  oak,'  applied  to 
both  TeucTium  Chamadrya  and  Veronita 
ChanuBdrys. 

CHAM.3UASMK  Androaace  Ckanue- 
jasme ;  also  SteUaria  Chaana^asme. 

CHAM^LAUCIACE.aL  A  tribe  of  Jfyr- 
itueoB,  sometimes  considered  as  a  separate 
family.  They  are  distinguished  by  their 
heath-like  habit  and  foliage,  their  one- 
celled  ovary  with  few  ovules,  their  sta- 
mens partially  reduced  to  stamlnodia,  and 
by  their  sepals  often  ex  tended  into  bristles 
or  broken  up  into  fringes.  The  latter 
character  is,  however,  evanescent  in  some 
genera,  and  the  others  may  be  more  or 
less  traced  through  BcBCkea  or  its  allies 
Into  the  true  Myrtacece.  There  Is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  species,  all  Australian, 
and  distributed  under  fourteen  or  fifteen 
genera,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are 
Calytrix,  Lhotakyct,  Verticordiat  CkanuBlavr 
cium,  OenetyllUy  &c 

CHAM^LAtrCIITM.  A  genus  of  CftamcB- 
lauciacem,  containing  small  heath-leaved 
shrubs,  from  South  Australia.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  crowded,  semi-cylindrical  or 
three-edged,  with  dots  formed  by  small 
cavities  containing  essential  oil.  The 
flowers  are  white,  shortly-stalked,  axil- 
lary or  terminaL  The  calyx  has  two  con- 
cave mucronate  bracts  at  the  base,  which 
enclose  the  bud ;  the  calyx  tube  adheres 
to  the  short  ovary  at  the  base ;  the  limb  is 
five-cleft  and  subpetaloid ;  the  petals  are 
five :  stamens  ten,  the  alternate  ones 
abortive,  strap-shaped ;  capsule  one-celled, 
Indehiscent,  few-seeded.  [J.  T.  6.] 


Cardofpatium, 
Carlina  gumr 


CHAMELEON.  BLACK. 
eorymboaum.  — ,  WHITE. 
mifera. 

CHAH^MELES.  A  genus  of  apple- 
worts,  having  the  free  border  of  the  calyx 
truncate,  and  obscurely  five-toothed;  petals 
five,  small,  irregularly-toothed;  stamens 
ten  to  fifteen ;  style,  or  appendage  on  the 
seed-vessel,  simple,  slightly  notched  at  the 
tip ;  fruit  one-celled  ;  cotyledons  convo- 
lute. The  name  means  literally  'pigmy 
apple,'  to  Indicate  the  general  nature  of 
the  fruit,  and  the  low  habit  of  the  plant. 
The  genus  was  founded  by  Dr.  Lindley,  to 


comprehend  a  dwarf  shrub  very  like  Box, 
a  native  of  the  sea  cliffs  in  Madeira,  having 
simple  shining  evergreen  mostly  entire 
leaves,  and  flowers  growing  In  clusters, 
which  are  leafy  at  the  base.  [G.  D.] 

CHAILSMESPILUS.  Pyrv»  ChamcBmea- 
filut. 

CHAMJSMORnS.    Bvibta  CkanuBmonu. 

CHAM.SNERION.  A  subdivision  of 
the  genus  Epiloiriumt  comprising  those 
species  which  have  regular  erect  flowers 
(though  in  some  cases  drooping  while  in 
bud),  and  either  club-shaped  or  four-cleft, 
not  cruciform  stigmas.  [G.  A.  J.] 

CHAM^PEUCE.  A  genus  of  the  com- 
posite family,  allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
plume-thistles  iCirnum),  and,  on  the  other, 
to  true  thistles  (Carduua).  From  the  first 
of  these  It  differs  in  the  covering  of  the 
achenes  being  hardened,  not  membrana- 
ceous ;  and  from  the  second,  In  the  pappus 
being  feathery,  not  simple-haired.  A  few 
of  the  species  have  narrow  entire  leaves 
with  recurved  margins,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  them  are  hostile-looking  thistle- 
like plants,  from  one  to  six  feet  high  :  the 
leaves  generally  lanceolate  in  form,  smooth 
above,  but  as  well  as  the  stems  covered 
underneath  with  a  white  cottony  sub- 
stance, and  their  margins  furnished  with 
numerous  long  spiny  teeth  ;  the  flower 
heads  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  ar- 
ranged in  corymbs  or  long  leafy  racemes ; 
the  corollas  purple  or  white,  and  enclosed 
by  an  involucre  made  up  of  many  spiny- 
pointed  scales.  The  fifteen  known  species 
are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
and  extend  eastwards  to  the  Caucasus. 
The  name  also  belongs  to  Stahelina  Cha- 
mapetice.  [A.  A.  B  J 

CHAMiBFITYS.    Ajtuga  ChamcepUya, 

CHAMJBRHODOS.  A  genus  of  the  rose 
family,  allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Potentilla, 
from  which  It  differs  in  having  a  definite 
number  of  stamens  and  carpels;  and  on 
the  other  to  Sibbaldia,  which  has  a  double 
caJyx  composed  of  ten  segments  in  two 
rows,  while  the  calyx  in  this  genus  is  of 
five  segments  in  one  row.  The  species  are 
small  perennial  plants,  seldom  attaining 
more  than  a  foot  in  height,  and  generally 
having  decumbent  stems  which  are  fur- 
nished with  alternate  three  or  many- 
parted  leaves,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
their  segments  narrow  and  covered  with 
greyish  pubescence.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white  or  purple  in  colour,  either  single  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  numerous  and 
arranged  in  leafy  panicles.  These  plants 
are  foimd  In  Siberia,  N.  Chliia,  and  Thibet 
(where  C.  aainUoaa  grows  at  an  elevation 
of  15,000  feet),  and  also  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  N.  America.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CHAM^ROPS.  Thlslsthemostnorthem 
genus  of  palms.  It  contains  about  ten  or 
twelve  species,  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  Southern 
Europe.  They  are  mostly  of  dwarf  habit, 
but  sometimes  grow  as  high  as  thirty  feet. 
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tbe  shorter  ones  not  being  distinct  as  In 
moslu'ooms,  but  connected  with  the  longer 
as  If  Immediately  given  off  by  them. 
The  Chantarelle  is  a  common  though 
seldom  an  abundant  inhabitant  of  our 
woods.  The  rich  yolk-of-egg  yellow  and 
fragrant  fruity  smell  at  once  distinguish 
it.  It  is  rather  acrid  when  eaten  raw,  but 
makes  an  excellent  fricassee  if  steeped 
before  dressing  in  boiling  milk,  and  then 
stewed  very  gently.  It  is,  however,  of 
far  less  frequent  use  in  this  country  than 
on  the  continent,  where  It  is  highly 
esteemed.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  is 
any  deleterious  fungus  with  which  it  can 
be  confounded.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CHANVRB.  (Fr.)  Cannabis.  —  D'EAU. 
Bidens  tripartita.  —  SAUVAQE.  Oaleop- 
8is  TetrahU. 

CHANYRINE.  (Fr.)  Eupaioriumeannabir 
num. 

CHAPEAU  D'E'vfeQUE.  (Fr.)  Epime- 
dium  tUpinum. 

crHARACEiB.    A  small  natural  order  of 
acrogens   consisting  of  two  or  at  most 
three  genera.    The  species  are  all  aquatic, 
and  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  are  most  common  in  temperate 
countries.    In  the  genus  Nitella^  the  struc- 
ture of  the  plant  has  much  resemblance  to 
that  of  Cladophora,  which  circumstance, 
combined  with    the    aquatic  habit,  has 
caused  these  plants  to  be  associated  with 
AlgcB.     In  Chora,  however,  the  axis   is 
coated  with  tubes,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter  is  deposited  upon  them. 
The   branches  are   given  off  in  whorls, 
those   of    the   fruit-bearing    branchlets, 
however,  being  Imperfect  on  the  outer 
Bide.     The  species  are  either  monoecious 
or  dioecious,  the  two  kinds  of  fruit  being 
often  seated  close  to  each  other.     The 
female  fruit  consists  of  an  ovate  nucleus 
extensively  coated  with  spirally-arranged 
tubes,  the  tips  of  which  are  free  and  look 
like  so  many  stigmas,  and  secondly  with  a 
firm  spirally-ribbed  integument,  the  cells 
of  which  abound  in  starch  granules.    The 
male  fruit  is  globose  and  brick-red,  the 
surface  being  divided  into  eight  equal 
ascas  consisting  of  tubes  radiating  from  a 
common  centre.    From  each  of  these  a 
short  tube  is  given  off  within  the  eight 
tubes,  meeting  in  tbe  centre,  and  joined  to 
a  cellular  mass,  which  is  supported  by  a 
ninth  l>ell-shaped  process  which  is  fixed  by 
the  broader  end  to  the  plant,  and  keeps  the 
globule  from  falling  prematurely.    At  this 
point  of  junction  a  number  of  jointed 
threads  are  attached,  each  cell  of  which 
contains  a  spiral  spermatozoid  with  two 
long  Blender  thong-shaped   processes  at 
one  end,  by  means  of  which  they  move 
about.    Wallroth  asserts  that  he  has  seen 
the   globules   vegetate,   a    circumstance 
which  is  not  Impossible  after  they  have 
performed  their  function.    A  more  com- 
mon mode  of  reproduction  is  by  means  of 
little  tuberiform  bodies  attached  to  the 
creeping  roots.    Each  articulation  in  these 
plants  has  a  distinct  system  of  circulation 


which  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  grains  of  chlorophyl 
are  arranged  on  the  walls  of  tubes,  a  free 
longitudinal  colourless  space  being  left 
round  which  the  juices  circulate  from  the 
base  upwards  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
lines  in  a  second.  An  ordinary  microscope 
is  amply  sufficient  to  show  this  Interesting 
phenomenon.  A  little  alcohol,  as  also 
many  other  chemical  substances,  at  once 
arrests  tbe  motion,  as  is  also  the  case  when 
the  distribution  of  the  chlorophyl  is  dis- 
turbed. We  know  of  no  use  to  which  these 
plants  can  be  applied.  The  smell  which 
they  emit  resembles  that  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  it  is  to  this  cause  probably 
that  they  have  an  evil  report  as  productive 
of  fevers.  Their  nucules,  known  to  miner- 
alogists under  the  name  of  Oyrogonites, 
are  found  for  the  flret  time  in  the  lower 
freshwater  formations.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CHARACTER.  A  short  phrase  express- 
ing the  essential  marks  by  which  a  given 
plant  or  group  of  plants  is  distinguished 
from  others.  A  specific  character  distin- 
guishes one  species  from  other  species; 
and  so  on. 

CHARAGNE.    (Fr.)  Chara. 

CHARBON.    (Fr.)  Vredo  Carbo. 

GHARDINIA.  A  genus  of  the  com- 
posite family  with  a  single  species,  C. 
xeranthemoidest  which  is  a  pretty  little 
annual  herb,  a  few  inches  high,  found  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  It  has  alternate 
lance-shaped  entire  leaves,  nearly  an  inch 
long,  covered  with  white  pubescence; 
and  twigs  terminating  in  solitary  silvery 
flower^heads,  which  when  mature  are 
nearly  an  inch  across,  and  owe  their  beauty 
to  the  shining  chaffy  lance-shaped  pappus 
scales  which  crown  the  cylindrical  striate 
achenes,  and  are  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
length.  In  the  closely-related  genus  Xe- 
ranthemum  the  Inner  scales  of  the  invo- 
lucre are  much  longer  than  the  others, 
bent  out  at  the  top,  and  often  of  a  bright 
pink  colour,  so  that  they  look  like  ray 
florets;  here,  however,  the  Inner  scales 
are  erect  like  the  outer,  not  much  longer, 
and  of  the  same  silvery  hue.     [A.  A.  B.] 

CHARDON.  (Fr.)  Cardutis.  —  A^BON- 
I7ETIER.  DipBoeiu  fuUonum.  —  AR- 
GENTE'.  SilybiimMarianwn.  —  BTOILE'. 
Centaurea  Calcitrapa.  —  HE'MORRHOI- 
DAL.  Carduus  arvensis.  —MARIE.  Sily- 
tmm  Marianum.  —  ROLAND,  Eryngium 
eampestre. 

CHARDS.  The  late  summer  blanched 
leaves  of  the  Artichoke,  Cynara  Scolymtu. 

CHARIANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Melasto- 
maceee  from  the  West  Indies.  Erect 
shrubs  with  opposite  stalked  five-nerved 
leaves,  generally  entire.  Flowere  purple 
in  a  trichotomous  corymbose  cyme; 
calyx-tube  adhering  to  the  ovary,  its  limb 
slightly  four-lobed ;  petals  four ;  stamens 
eight ;  fruit  a  globose  berry  depressed  in 
the  centre,  with  four  cells  and  numerous 
seeds.  [J.  T.  S.] 
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pleasant    syinptoma    in    persona   unac< 
customed  to  its  use.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CHAW-STICK.    Gouania  domingnuis. 

CHAY-ROOT.    OldenlandiaumbaUMta. 

CHEAT  OB  CHBS&    An  American  name 
for  Bromua  aecalinus, 

CHEESE  RENNET.    OaUvmvermn. 

CHEESEROOM.  The  common  name  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  for  Agaricus 
arvenn'a,  or  Horse  Mnshroom.  This  fungus 
grows  in  large  rings,  often  many  yards  in 
diameter,  and  in  some  years,  as  in  the  wet 
summer  of  i860,  occurs  in  extraordinary 
abundance.  It  is  known  from  true  mush- 
rooms by  its  large  size,  paler  gills,  gene- 
rally thiclc  rings,  which  are  double  at  the 
edge,  but  especially  by  their  turning  yellow 
when  bruised.  It  constitutes  the  greater 
imrt  of  the  mushroom  baskets  in  the 
Coven t  Garden  market,  and  is  consumed 
in  large  quantities  in  Leeds  and  other 
important  towns  in  the  north.  When 
properly  dressed  and  eaten  In  moderate 
quantities  with  plenty  of  bread,  to  insure 
mastication,  these  horse  mushrooms  are 
an  excellent  article  of  food,  though  they 
occasionally  prove  unwholesome,  partly 
from  over-indulgence,  and  partly  from 
their  having  undergone  decomposition 
before  use.  The  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  species  of  Boletus,  several  of  which 
are  highly  dangerous.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CHEILANTHEJE.  A  section  of  poly- 
podlneouB  ferns,  in  which  the  sort  are 
punctiform  at  the  apices  of  the  veins,  and 
covered  by  indusia,  which,  — sometimes 
short  and  rounded,  sometimes  elongated 
continuous  and  therefore  pteroid— consist- 
ing of  portions  of  the  margin  inflected 
over  them,  arc  therefore  necessarily  trans- 
verse to  the  margin  of  the  frond  or  of  its 
segments.  [T.  M.3 


CHEILANTHES.  A  genus  of  polypo- 
diaceous  ferns  of  the  group  of  Cheilantheai, 
which  it  typifies.  The  species,  which  are 
numerous  and  scattered  over  the  tropical 
and  temperate  regions  both  of  the  Old  and  , 
New  World,  generally  inhabiting  dry  rocky 
situatious,  are  much  varied  in  aspect, 
and  for  the  most  part  are  dwarf  plants 
of  tufted  habit,  with  more  or  less  com- : 
pound  fronds,  the  under  surface  in  some 
cases  being  covered  with  silvery  or  gold- 
coloured  powder,  as  in  Oymnogramtna. 
The  distinguishing  features  of  the  genus 
consist  In  Its  producing  small  punctiform 
sori  at  the  ends  of  the  veins  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  frond,  the  margin  itself 
becoming  membranaceous,  and  bent  over 
them  to  form  the  indusia,  which  are  either 
linear  and  continuous,  or  take  the  shape 
of  roundish  lobes.  The  veins  are  free. 
Cheilanthea  has  considerable  affinity  with 
NothochlcenOt  the  species  of  which  possess 
a  similar  habit,  but  have  naked  or  non- 
indusiate  sori.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
different  degrees  in  which  the  margin 
becomes  attenuated  and  reflexed,  it  is 
sometimes  not  easy  to  decide  between  the  i 


'  two.  C.  argenteat  a  pretty  dwarf  tripartite 
silvery  species,  is  found  in  Siberia;  C. 
fragrans,  a  dwarf  bipinnate  species,  whose 
fronds  have  a  grateful  anthoxanthold  or 
new-hay-like  odour,  occurs  throughout  the 
region  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  reaches 
as  far  north  as  Switzerland ;  whilst  Arabia, 
Abyssinia,  South  Africa,  India,  the  Eastern 
Islands,  Australasia,  North  and  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  yield  a 
variety  of  species,  aome  of  which,  like  C. 
tenui/olia,  are  distributed  over  a  very  wide 
area.  One  of  the  most  Ijeautiful  species, 
and  one  which  Is  fftmlllar  in  gardens,  is  C. 
/arino8a,a  fine  bipinnatifldly-pinnate  plant, 
with  tallish  fronds  slivered  beneath  and 
having  black  stalks.  A  peculiar  group  of  the 
specieshas  sometimes  been  separated  under 
the  name  of  Mjpriopteris ;  In  this,  the  seg- 
ments are  small,  roundish,  pouch-shaped, 
the  indusium  entire  and  almost  closing 
over  the  back  of  the  segment,  which, 
when  reversed,  looks  not  unlike  a  small 
roundish  watch-ixicket.  The  difference  is 
hardly  important  enough  to  warrant  their 
separation.  [T.  M.] 

CHEIRADENIA  etupidata  Is  a  small 
Demerara  orchid  with  the  aspect  of  some 
equltant  Oncidium.  It  has  the  lateral 
sepals  adnate  to  the  prolonged  foot  of  the 
column,  a  pair  of  solid  pollen  masses,  and  a 
round  lip  bearing  five  processes  near  the 
margin,  arranged  like  the  Angers  of  an 
expanded  hand :  a  circumstance  alluded 
to  in  the  name  of  the  genua. 

CHEIRANTHERA.  A  genua  of  Pitto- 
sporaoea,  containing  an  Australian  under- 
shrub  with  erect  stems,  and  narrowly 
linear  acute  leaves,  which  have  fascicled 
leaves  in  Uie  axils ;  peduncles  terminal, 
with  small  Dlue  corymbose  flowers ;  calyx 
of  five  sepals;  the  petals  and  stamens 
five  each,  the  latter  all  bendlnir  to  one 
side ;  fruit  dry,  scarcely  berry-like,  two- 
celled.  [J.  T.  8.J 

CHEIRANTHUS.  A  genus  of  cruci- 
ferous flowers,  all  so  nearly  resembling  in 
habit  and  characters  the  common  species 
as  to  be  easily  distinguished.  C.  Cheiri, 
the  Wallflower,  is  a  native  of  all  Southern 
Europe,  growing  on  old  walls,  in  quarries, 
and  on  sea-cliffs.  In  Its  wild  state  the 
flowers  are  always  single  and  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  but  the  varieties  obtained 
by  cultivation  are  of  various  tints,  many 
of  them  beautiful,  and  all  fragrant,  espe- 
cially in  the  evening.  Seeds  of  numerous 
beautiful  varieties  are  annually  imported 
from  Germany ;  and  small  gardens,  in 
which  the  supply  of  ornamental  early 
summer  flowers  is  limited,  may  be  made 
very  gay  by  planting  them  liberally  with 
these  German  wallflowers.  The  wallflower 
has  long  been  a  favourite  cottage-garden 
flower,  and  has  been  praised  in  many  a 
rustic  lay ;  it  is  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  Viola  of  the  Latin  poets.  Its  French 
names  are  Giroflie  jaune,  Violier,  Bavenelle, 
Rameau  d'or.  Baton  d^or,  &c. ;  German, 
Leueoje.  Several  other  species  are  also 
worthy  of  cultivation.    Among  these  the 
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known  repreeentative  of  this  genus  is  tbe 
C.  (Miqtm,  a  perennial  with  creeping  roots, 
erect  smooth  bluntly  four-angled  stems, 
opposite  serrated  lanceolate  leaves  vary- 
I  ing  considerably  in  breadth  and  acuteness, 
'  and  flowers  in  terminal  spikes,  with 
roruUas  mostly  of  a  rosy-purple  colour. 
The  so-called  C.  glabra  is  now  regarded  as 
but  one  of  the  forms  of  0.  obliqiM.  C. 
Lyonii,  with  the  same  habit,  has  smaller 
flowers  and  longer  and  thinner  leaves.  O. 
nenurrosa  seems  to  be  intermediate  be* 
tween  CheiUme  and  PeMMemcm,  having  the 
winged  seeds  of  the  former  genus,  with 
the  Inflorescence  and  habit  of  the  latter. 
It  has  ovate  serrated  leaves,  and  dull 
purple  pentstemon-like  flowers  produced 
from  tbe  upper  axils.  It  Is  proper  to  note 
that  several  popular  border  flowers  pass 
for  Chelones  which  are  in  fact  true  Pentate- 
mons ;  as  examples  may  be  cited  the  Pen- 
tstemon  harbattUf  P.  eampantUatas,  and 
P.  eentranthifoliuat  all  of  which  have  been 
improperly  classed  under  the  present 
genus,  though  they  possess  none  of  its 
distinguishing  features.  [W.  T.] 

CHEMISE  DE  NOTRE-DAMB.  (Fr.) 
C&nvolviUua  or  Calyategia  sepiunu 

CHEN  A,  or  CHAINA.  An  Inferior  kind 
of  Indian  Millet,  Panicum  pUosum;  also 
sometimes  applied  to  Panicum  miliaceum. 

CH^NE.  (Pr.)  Quereua.  —  A*  GRAP- 
FE8.  Querciu  peduncvlata.  —  ANGOU- 
MOIS.  Quercua  Toza.  —  A^TROCHETS. 
Querctis  MsaUiflora.  —  AU  KERME'S. 
Quercus  cocci/era.  —  BROSSE.  Querciu 
Toza.    —  OOMMUN.    Querciu  pedunculata 

—  CYPRB*8.  Quercua  faatiglata.  —  DES 
PYRE'NB'ES.  Quercua  fastigiata.  — 
GREG.  Quercus  JEgilopa.  —  NOIR  D' 
AMERIQUB.  Catalpa  longissima.  — 
PETIT.  Teucrium  Chamaedrys  \  and  also 
Veronica  OiamasdryB.  —  OUBROITRON. 
Quercus  tinctoria.  —  ROURE.  Quercua 
aeaailifiora.  —  VE'LANI.  Qaercua  jEgilopa. 

—  VERT  or  YE  USE.  Quercus  Ilex.  — 
TAUZIN  or  TOZA.  Qitercua  Tatacu  — 
ZAKQ  or  ZEEN.    Qwrcua  Mirbeckii. 

CHENILLETTE.    (Pr.)    Scorpiurua. 

CHENOPODIACE^.  (Chenopoda,  the 
Goose-foot  family.)  A  natural  order  of 
monochlamydeous  dicotyledons,  characte- 
rising Llndley'schenopodal  alliance.  Herbs 
or  undershrubs  with  alternate  sometimes 
opposite  leaves  without  stipules,  and 
small  flowers  which  are  sometimes  uni- 
sexual. I.e.  have  stamens  and  pistils  in 
separate  flowers.  Perianth  (calyx)  deeply- 
divided,  sometimes  tubular  at  the  base, 
persistent;  stamens  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  perianth  and  opposite  to  its 
divisions.  Ovary  free,  one-celled,  with  a 
single  ovule  attached  to  Its  base.  Fruit  an 
utricle  (Inflated)  or  an  achene,  sometimes 
succulent;  embryo  curved  round  mealy 
albumen,  or  spirally  curved  without  albu- 
men. Inconspicuous  plants  'found  in 
waste  places  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
abounding  in  extra-tropical  regions.  Many 
of  them,  as  species  of  Salicomia  and  Sali- 


aolOt  inhabit  salt-marshes  in  the  northern 
part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Some  of  them 
are  used  as  potherbs,  for  instance,  spinach, 
iSpinacia  oleracea),  orach  (Atriplex  horten- 
ais),  beet  (Beta  vuigaria),  English  mercury 
iChenopodium  Boniu  Henri4Ma),  Australian 
spinach  iChenopodium  eroaum).  The  man- 
gold-wurzel  is  a  variety  of  beet  used  for 
the  food  of  cattle.  The  beet  is  much  cul- 
tivated in  Prance  for  its  sugar.  Some  of  the 
plants  yield  soda,  others  supply  essential 
oils  which  render  them  useful  in  cases  of 
worms  and  in  spasmodic  diseases.  The 
seeds  of  Chenopodium  Quinoa  are  used  as 
food  in  Peru.  They  abound  in  starch,  but 
have  a  bitterish  taste.  The  seeds  of  Cheno' 
podium  Bonua  Henrieua  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  shagreen.  There  are 
seventy-four  known  genera  and  633  spe- 
cies. Illustrative  genera :  Salicomia,  AM- 
plex,  Spinadii,  Beta,  Blitum,  Salaola,  Che- 
nopodium.  [J.  H.  B.] 

(7HENOPODIT7M.  A  genus  of  annual 
and  perennial  herbs  griving  its  name  to 
the  natural  order  of  chenopods,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  weedy  character  of  the 
species  composing  it,  of  which  the  Com- 
mon Goosefoot,  a  plant  found  everywhere 
in  waste  places,  with  triangular  leaves 
covered  with  a  whitish  mealiness,  and  nu- 
merous small  flowers  in  terminal  clusters, 
is  an  example.  It  Includes,  however,  a 
few  species  interesting  for  their  utility, 
and  one  which  has  some  merit  as  an  orna- 
mental plant.  The  latter  is  O.  Atriplicia,  a 
tall  branched  annual  of  erect  pyramidal 
habit,  growing  four  to  five  feet  high,  with 
reddish  stems,  rhomboidly-ovate  and 
often  sinuate  leaves,  covered  while  young 
with  a  glittering  purple  meal,  and  numer- 
ous small  flowers  in  terminal  compound 
spikes  of  a  dark-purple  colour,  and  also 
clothed  with  purple  Aieal.  C.  ambroaioidea, 
or  Mexican  Tea,  the  Anibrina  ambroaioidea 
of  some  botanists,  a  tropical  species,  con- 
tains an  essential  oil  to  which  it  owes 
tonic  and  antispasmodic  properties ;  and 
C.  anthelminticum,  a  species  differing  from 
the  preceding,  of  which  it  is  perhaps  but  a 
variety,  chiefly  In  its  leaves  being  more 
deeply  cleft,  and  the  flower-spike  mostly 
leafless,  yields  the  wormseed  oil,  a  popular 
vermifuge  in  tbe  United  States.  The 
species  to  which  the  greatest  interest 
attaches  is, however,  G.  ^i«oa, Indigenous 
to  the  Pacific  slopes  of  the  Andes,  where 
It  is  largely  cultivated  in  Peru  and  Chili 

I  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  are  exten- 
sively used  as  an  article  dt  food.  They  are 
prepared  either  by  boiling  In  water  like 
rice  or  oatmeal,  a  kind  of  gruel  being  the 
result,  which  Is  seasoned  with  tbe  Chili 
pepper  and  other  condiments ;  or  the 
grains  are  slightly  roasted  like  coffee, 
boiled  in  water  and  strained,  the  brown- 
coloured  broth  thus  prepared  being 
seasoned  as  in  the  first  process.  This 
second  preparation  is  called  '  carapulque,' 
and  is  said  to  be  a  favourite  dish  with  the 
ladies  of  Lima.  However  prepared,  the 
Quinoa  is  unpalatable  to  strangers,  though 

1  it  is  probably  a  nutritious  article  of  food 
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four-elded,  each  side  with  a  crose-marked 
etevatloOi  [J.  T.  &] 

GHIBOU  RESIN.  A  product  of  Bvmera 
gummi/era. 

CHICASAW  PLUM.    Ceranu  Chieaaa. 

CHICHA.  SUretUia  Chicha,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  eaten  as  nuts  by  the  Brazilians ; 
also  a  colouring-matter  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  Bignonia  Chica. 

CHICHB.    (Ft.)    Lathyma  Cicero. 

CHICKEN- WEED.  A  name  under  which 
Boeeella  tinetoria  has  been  sometimes  im* 
ported. 

CHICHOW.  The  seeds  of  OoMia  Abnu, 
an  Egyptian  remedy  for  ophthalmia. 

CHICKRASSIA.  A  latinised  version  of 
the  Bengalee  name  of  a  lofty  Indian  tree, 
belonging  to  the  order  Cedrelacece.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated  ;  the  flowers  large,  in 
terminal  panicles  with  ten  stamens  united 
by  their  filaments  Into  a  tube.  Ovary  three- 
celled,  placed  on  a  broad  disc,  with  pen- 
dulous ovules,  arranged  in  two  rows.  The 
fruit  is  a  capsule  opening  from  above 
downwards  by  three  valves,  leaving  a 
central  column.  The  seeds  are  winged. 
The  wood  of  C.  talndaria  is  close-grained, 
light-coloured,  and  elegantly  veined ;  hence 
it  is  in  much  request  by  cabinet  makers, 
who  call  it  chlttagong  wood,  tbough  there 
are  other  woods  with  a  similar  appellation. 
The  bark  of  this  tree  is  astringent  but  not 
bitter.  [M.  T.  M.J 

CHICK  WEED.  The  common  name  for 
A  Isine.  The  well-known  weed  of  tbis  name 
IsAlsine,  or  SteUaria  media.  — ,  BASTARD, 
Buffonia  temifolia.  — ,  FORKED.  Any- 
chia  diehotoma.  — ,  INDIAN.  An  American 
name  for  IToUuiiro.  —,  MOUSE-EAR.  The 
common  name  for  Cerastium ;  also  speci- 
ally C.  vtUgattim.  — ,  SEA.  Arenaria  pep- 
Urides.  — ,  SILVER.  Paronychia  argyro- 
coma.  — ,  WATER.  Montiafontana ;  also 
sometimes  applied  to  Malachium  aguati- 
cum,  and  CcUlitrtehe  vema. 

CHICO.  A  kind  of  beer,  made  in  Chili 
from  the  Indian  com,  Zea  Maya. 

CHICON.    (Fr.)    Lactuca  aativa. 

CHICOR'EE.  (Fr.)  Succory,  Ciehorium 
Intybua.  — ,  FRISEE'.  Curled  Endive,  a 
variety  of  Ciehorium  Bndivia. 

CHICORIA  DB  LA  TIERRA  CALI- 
ENTE.  A  South  American  name  for  Achy- 
rophorua  aeaailiflorua. 

CHICORY.  Ciehorium  /nty&iw,  or  Suc- 
cory. 

CHICOT,  or  CHTCHOT  DU  CANADA 
(Fr.)  GymnocUidua  canadenaia.  The  term 
Chicot  is  also  applied  to  the  seeds  of 
Moringa  pterygoaperma. 

CHIENDENT.  (Fr.)  Cynodon  JDactylon. 
A*  BALAI8.  Andropogon  lachcemum,  — 
A^CHAPELET.  Avena  bulboaa.  —  DES 
BOUTIQUES.    Tritieum  repena. 


CHILLL  The  fruit  of  Capaieum  an- 
nuvmt  and  other  allied  species. 

CHILOCARPUS.  An  imperfectly  known 
genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  Java, 
with  a  salver-shaped  corolla,  capitate  stig- 
ma, and  a  capsular  fruit.  The  genus  is  re- 
ferred to  the  ApoeynacetB.      [M.  T.  M.J 

CHILODIA.  A  genus  of  Labiatea,  con- 
taining a  single  species,  a  native  of  New 
Holland.  It  is  a  branched  glabrous  or 
slightly  pubescent  shrub,  with  small  entire 
linear-sessile  leaves  and  single  flowered 
axillary  peduncles,  with  two  small  subu- 
late bracts  below  the  calyx.  The  calyx  is 
campanulate  with  a  short  striated  tube, 
and  a  bilabiate  limb,  the  upper  lip  being 
entire  and  the  lower  emarginate  or  biden- 
tate.  The  corolla  is  campanulate  and 
faintly  two-lipped.  There  are  four  stamens 
shorter  than  the  tube ;  the  anthers  have 
two  smooth  parallel  cells,  without  ap- 
pendages. The  apex  of  the  style  is  slightly 
bifid  with  sub-equal  lobes.  In  habit  and 
structure  this  genus  is  very  near  Proatan- 
fhera,  differing  only  in  having  no  append- 
ages to  the  anther-cell.  [W.  C] 

CHILOGLOTTIS.  Under  this  name 
stand  a  small  number  of  terrestrial  Aus- 
tralasian orchids,  bearing  radical  leaves 
in  pairs  and  solitary  galeate  reddish 
flowers  at  the  end  of  a  short  naked  scape. 
Like  Caladenia  its  lip  is  marked  by  promi- 
nent glanda;  nor,  indeed,  does  it  differ 
much  from  that  genus,  except  in  having  a 
very  broad  arched  dorsal  sepaL 

CHILOPSIS.  A  genus  of  Bignoniaeeat, 
consisting  of  a  single  si)ecles  of  erect 
branching  shrubs  from  Mexico.  It  has  long 
linear  entire  alternate  leaves,  and  beautiful 
flowers  in  terminal  dense  splcate  racemes, 
on  short  bibracteolate  pedicles.  The  bila- 
biate calyx  is  membranaceous,  inflated, 
and  deeply-cleft  In  front ;  the  corolla-tube 
is  dilated  upwards,  and  the  two-lipped  limb 
is  flve-lobed.  Tbe  four  stamens  are  didy- 
namous,  the  sterile  fifth  being  very  minute. 
The  style  is  filiform,  and  the  stigma  bi- 
lobed.  The  pod-like  capsule  is  two-celled, 
with  the  partition  bearing  the  placenta 
contrary  to  tbe  valves.  The  seeds  arc 
transversely  winged.  [W.  CO 

CHILOSCHISTA  uaneoidea  is  a  leafless 
Indian  epiphyte  of  the  orchidaceous  order, 
with  narrow,  flat,  green  roots,  which  cling 
to  the  branches  of  trees  and  appear  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  leaves,  as  also  happens 
in  the  leafless  Angrcecuma. 

CHIMAPHILA.  A  small  genus  of  Pyro- 
lacece,  natives  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and 
North  America,  differing  from  Pyrola  by 
the  hairy  filaments,  very  short  style,  and 
capsule  splitting  from  the  apex  downwards 
with  the  edges  of  the  valves  not  woolly. 
The  plants,  called  Winter  Greens  in  Ame- 
rica, have  woody  subterranean  shoots,  and 
a  short  stem  with  a  tuft  of  thick  shining 
evergreen  leaves,  oblong,  wedge-shaped,  or 
lanceolate  — In  the  latter  case  variegated 
with  white.  The  scape  Is  corymbosely  or 
umbellately  branched  at  the  apex,  the 
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laterally.  The  stigma  Is  flattened  and 
emarginate  or  two-lobed.  Tbe  linear 
capsule  contains  many  minute  seeds  with- 
out appendages.  C^.  C.  j 

CHIRONIA.  A  genus  of  the  gentian 
family,  somewhat  singularly  named  after 
Chiron,  one  of  the  reputed  fathers  of 
medicine.  Inasmuch  as  the  species  In- 
habit a  district  unknown  in  those  days, 
to  wit,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  ge- 
nus consists  of  herbs  or  small  shrubs  with 
narrow  ribbed  leaves,  and  a  corolla  with 
a  short  tube,  and  a  flve-cleft  bell-shaped 
limb  with  deciduous  segments.  The  five 
stamens  are  short.  Inserted  on  the  throat 
of  the  corolla  and  bent  downwards,  and  the 
antliers  open  by  two  pores  at  the  top. 
The  ovary  is  partly  two-celled,  by  the 
liending  inwards  of  the  placenta,  bearing 
the  numerous  seeds;  the  style  terminal, 
curved  at  the  top,  and  directed  away  from 
the  stamens.  The  capsule  has  a  somewhat 
fleshy  external  rind,  and  an  inner  membra- 
nous one.  Several  kinds  are  m  cultivation. 
They  have  for  the  most  part  pretty  pink 
flowers.  [M.  T.  M.' 

CHI  RON  IS.    (Fr.)    Sinm  Siiornm, 

CHIROPETALUM.  A  genus  of  Euphor- 
biacece,  allied  to  Croton,  but  differing  in  tlie 
stamens  being  united  into  a  column,  not 
free,  and  also  to  Ditaxia,  which,  however, 
has  ten  stamens  in  two  tiers,  instead  of  five 
in  one  tier.  The  plants  are  herbs  or  small 
shrubs  confined  to  the  temperate  parts  of 
South  America,  some  uf  them  having  all 
their  parts  covered  with  little  simple  hairs. 
The  leaves  are  -alternate  entire  or  serrate, 
generally  lanceolate  in  form  and  three- 
nerved.  The  small  green  flowers  are 
disposed  in  axillary  or  tenninal  racemes, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  raceme  being 
occupied  by  the  males,  which  are  the  most 
numerous,  the  lower  by  the  females.  The 
calyx  is  Hve-parted,and  the  petals,  of  a  like 
number,  are  three  or  seven-lobed.  The 
ovary  is  crowned  with  three  styles,  each 
forked  at  the  summit  in  the  form  of  a  Y, 
and  bent  back  on  the  fruit  which  is  three- 
lobed  and  contains  three  seeds.  The  leaves 
of  some  of  the  species  are  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour  owli^g  to  the  presence  of 
colouring  matter.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CHITONIA.  A  genua  of  West  Indian 
shrubs  of  the  family  MelasUmuLcecet  some 
species  of  which  aregn)wn  in  this  country 
as  ornamental  stove-plants.  They  form 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  and  have  opposite 
ovate  acute  flve-nerved  leaves,  and  termi- 
nal panicles  with  three-flowered  branches. 
The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  described  as 
being  in  two  rows,  the  outer  consisting 
of  awl-shaped  teeth,  the  inner  of  short 
very  blunt  membranous  processes,  adhe- 
rent to  the  ))Rse  of  the  outer  teeth ;  the 
anthers  open  by  one  pore  only ;  the  ovary 
Is  enclosed  within  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
and  has  six  compartments.        [M.  T.  M.] 

CHITTA-EITA.  An  Indian  name  for 
Phoenix  farinifera. 

CHITTAGONG   WOOD.    The  timber  of 


several  Indian  trees,  especially  of  Cednla 
Toona,  and  Chiekraaaia  tatndaris. 

CHITTAH-PAT.  The  Assam  name  for 
JAevMlapeUtxta. 

CHIVES  or  CITES.  Allium  8choeno- 
jmutmit  a  garden  esculent. 

CHLiGNACEiE.  A  small  family  consisting 
of  only  four  genera  of  one  or  two  species 
each,  all  from  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
and  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  known. 
They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  the  habit, 
alternate  leaves,  stipules,  and  terminal 
Inflorescence  of  some  SUretdiacecBt  of  which 
they  have  also  the  free  petals,  monadel- 
phons  stamens  and  anthers ;  and  the 
structure  of  the  ovary  fruit  and  seed  is 
the  same  as  in  some  genera  of  that 
family ;  but  the  calyx  Is  said  to  be  always 
three-cleft  or  composed  of  three  sepals, 
and  enclosed  in  a  flve-toothed  involucre, 
an  anomaly  which  has  prevented  the  abso- 
lute union  of  Chlcenaceo!  with  Steradiaceae. 

CHLAMYDANTHUa  A  name  now  ap- 
plied to  a  section  of  the  genus  Thynteleea, 
in  which  the  tubular  calyx  remains 
attached  after  withering  and  encloses  the 
nut.  The  plants  embraced  in  this  section 
are  low  woody-stemmed  bushes,  chiefly 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  regions. 
Their  bark  is  very  tough  as  In  all  the 
plants  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong 
iThymelacea).  Their  leaves  are  seldom 
more  than  hajf  an  inch  long,  and  generally 
linear  in  form ;  and  the  flowers  are  small 
and  inconspicuous  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  [A.A.B.] 

CHLIDANTHUS.  A  genus  of  South 
American  amaryllids  having  truncated 
bulbs,  Unear-lorate  leaves  sheathing  at  the 
base,  developed  after  the  flowers,  and  a 
scape,  one  and  a  half  foot  high,  supporting 
an  umbel  of  a  few  large  fragrant  flowers. 
The  perianth  has  an  erect  cylindrical 
tube  widened  at  the  mouth,  and  a  nearly- 
equal  somewhat  spreading  limb  of  six 
segments.  The  filaments  of  the  six 
stamens  are  inserted  in  the  points  of  the 
alternately  unequal  teeth  of  a  thin  mem- 
brane adhering  completely  to  the  tube  and 
base  of  the  petals,  but  partible.  This 
membrane  Dr.  Herbert  regarded  as  an 
incipient  manifestation  of  the  staminife- 
rous  cup  of  his  pancratiform  section  of 
amaryllids,  with  which  ChlidanthM  thus 
becomes  a  connecting  link.  C.  fragranst 
the  only  species,  has  glaucous  erect  leaves 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide ;  its  flowers 
are  yellow,  fragrant,  sub-sessile,  with  the 
tube  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  the 
limb  one  Inch  and  a  half.  [T.  M.] 

CHL0ANTHE8.  A  genus  of  Verbenaceaa 
from  extra-tropical  New  Holland,  consist- 
ing of  undershrubs  thickly  covered  with 
opposite  or  temate  sessile  linear  and 
revolute  leaves,  and  having  solitary  axil- 
lary flowers  with  short  peduncles.  The 
calyx  is  campanulate,  flve-cleft,  and  spread- 
ing. Tbe  tube  of  the  corolla  has  a  woolly 
ring  on  its  interior  above  the  apex  of  the 
ovary,  and  the  ringent  limb  has  the  upper 
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tbere  can  be  no  donbt  that  It  Is  one  of  the  \ 
I  most  valuable  gtimulants  In  such  cases. 
1  It  was  given  in  infusion,  and  was  usually  | 
combined   with   a  decoction    of   Cedrela  '< 
Toona.    The  roots  are  also  employed  there 
with   the   greatest   success,  mixed  with 
carminatives,  as  anise,  in  the  malignant 
small-pox  in  children.     C.  brachystachya 
has  similar  properties.  [B.  C] 

The  detached  flowers  of  C.  inconspicuttSt 

which  are  fragrant,  are  used  in  China  under 

the  name  of  Chu-lan,  for  scenting  some  of 

I  the  perfumed  teas.    They  are  placed  with 

!  the  prepared   leaves  in  alternate  layers 

I  under  pressure,   and  thus  Impart  their 

fragrance  to  the  leaves.  [T.  MJ 

CHLORBTTE.    (Fr.)    Chlora  perfoliaUu 

CHLORTS.  A  genus  of  grasses,  typical 
of  the  tribe  Chloridea?,  distinguished  chiefly 
by  the  spikes  of  Inflorescence  being  in 
flnger-like  fascicles,  rarely  two,  or  only 
one.  Flowers  polygamous;  glumes  two, 
containing  from  two  to  six  florets ;  lower 
flowers  one  to  three,  hermaphrodite ;  male 
flowers  often  stalked ;  pales  with  terminal 
awns ;  stamens  three ;  styles  two.  Sixty- 
nine  species  are  described  In  Steudd^a 
Synopsis,  and  these  are  mostly  natives  of 
warm,  dry  countries,  and  consequently 
require  the  protection  of  a  conservatory 
in  Britain.  C.  radiata  is  a  pretty  annu^ 
I  grass,  frequently  cultivated  in  green- 
I  houses,  in  consequence  of  its  ornamental 
'  and  curious  appearance.  Many  of  the 
other  species  are  handsome  also.  [D.  M.] 

CHLORO.  In  Greek  compounds=green. 

CHLOROCHROUa  Having  a  green  skin. 

CHLOROPHYLL.  The  green  resinous 
granular  colouring  matter  secreted  below 
the  surface  of  plants. 

CHLOROSA  latifolia.  Is  an  Inslgniflcant 
Javanese  orchid,  allied  to  Neottia  and 
Cryptostylis,  from  the  latter  of  which  it 
differs  in  the  pollen,  which  is  strictly 
powdery,  and  in  the  anther,  which  is  ter- 
minal. It  has  small  inslgniflcant  green 
flowers. 

CHLOROSia  One  of  the  most  formid- 
able diseases  to  which  plants  are  subject, 
and  often  admitting  of  no  remedy,  espe- 
cially where  it  is  constitutional.  It  con- 
sists in  a  pallid  condition  of  the  plant,  in 
which  the  tissues  are  weak  and  unable  to 
contend  against  severe  changes,  and  the 
cells  are  more  or  less  destitute  of  chlo- 
rophyll. It  is  distinct  from  blanching, 
because  it'  may  exist  in  plants  exposed  to 
direct  light  on  a  south  border,  but  is  often 
produced  or  aggravated  by  cold  nngenlal 
weather  and  bnd  drainage.  Plants  may, 
however,  be  affected  by  this  disease  as 
soon  as  the  cotyledons  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  seedlings  of  chlorotine 
plants  partake  often  of  the  weak  consti- 
tution of  the  parent.  The  best  culture 
will  not  always  restore  such  plants  to 
health.  The  most  promising  remedy  is 
watering  them  with  a  very  weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron.    Many  forms  exist,  of 


which  those  of  clover,  onions,  cucumbers, 
and  melons,  are  perhaps  the  best  known. 
Melons  have  become  so  subject  to  chlorosis, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  that  their  cul- 
tivation is  daily  becoming  more  difficult ; 
and  cucumbers  are  still  more  generally 
affected,  the  fruit  even  partaking  of  the 
malady,  and  not  only  losing  Its  brilliant 
green,  but  becoming  distorted  from  gum- 
ming and  partial  decay.  [M.  J.  B] 

CHLOROSPERMEiSL  One  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Algcs  characterised  by 
the  green  colour  of  the  spores.  To  this 
there  are  occasional  exceptions,  and  in 
some  of  these  the  spores  are  originally 
green.  The  species  are  in  general  far  less 
compound  than  in  the  two  other  orders, 
though  in  some  instances  the  phenomena 
of  fructiflcatlon  are  more  striking.  The 
green  powdery  or  gelatinous  productions, 
which  are  so  common  upon  damp  walls  or 
rocks ;  the  curious  microscopic  few-celled 
productions  which  abound  in  our  pools 
or  infest  other  Algce ;  the  green  floating 
masses  which  form  a  scum  upon  our  pools, 
or  the  shrubby  tufts  of  the  same  colour  In 
running  streams  or  on  sea  rock ;  the  flat 
fllmy  membranes  which  occur  both  in 
fresh  and  salt  water,  are  so  many  mem- 
bers of  the  division;  to  which  may  be 
added,  the  spongy  Codiums  and  the  herba- 
ceous tinted  CatUerpa,  which  often  assume 
the  more  solid  appearance  of  the  more  per- 
fect Algce.  In  a  few  genera  large  quantities 
of  carbonate  of  Ume  are  deposited,  so  as 
to  give  them  a  coral-like  appearance.  To 
avoid  repetition  the  peculiar  features  of 
each  group  will  be  stated  in  Its  proper 
place.  In  JHatomacece  the  spores,  which 
are  however  rarely  produced,  their  multi- 
plication being  cJiiefly  effected  by  repeated 
cell  divisions,  are  of  a  yellow  brown,  and 
in  an  artiflcial  system  they  might  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Melanosperms.  Though,  how- 
ever, they  are  in  some  respects  so  peculiar 
as  to  stand  apart  from  other  Algie,  they 
are  so  closely  connected  with  DesmidiacecBf 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  separated  from 
true  Chlorosperms. 

The  spores  of  most  members  of  this 
great  division  when  they  are  flrst  liberated 
are  endowed  with  active  motion,  which  is 
produced  by  long  thorny-like  appendages 
and  by  short  ciliaa.  In  most  cases  they  are 
very  minute.  Such  spores  are  called,  from 
their  resemblance  to  Infusoria,  Zoospenns. 
In  some  Instances,  as  in  Conjugate,  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  contents  of  two  contiguous 
cells,  either  in  the  same  or  different  in- 
dividuals, is  requisite  for  the  production 
of  the  perfect  spore.  In  the  latter  case, 
short  lateral  tul>es  are  thrown  out,  by 
means  of  Which  different  threads  are 
united,  or  they  become  adherent  without 
any  distinct  connecting  thread.  Male 
organs  have  been  found  in  many  of  the 
divisions.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CHLOROXYLON.  A  genus  of  Cedre- 
lacece,  generically  distinguished  by  its 
fruit  having  only  three  cells,  and  split- 
ting into  three  parts  instead  of  five. 

The  Satin-wood  tree  of  India,  C.  Sioietenia, 
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forma  a  flne  tree  fifty  or  sixty  feet  In 
height.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
Coromandel  coast,  and  also  of  other  parts  of 
India.  Its  leaves  are  pinnate,  consisting 
of  numerous  pale-coioured  leaflets,  of  a 
somewhat  egg-shaped  outline,  but  with 
the  two  sides  unequal  These  leaflets  are 
readily  dtstlnguishable  from  those  of  all 
the  allied  genera,  with  the  exception  of 
Flinderaia,  an  Australian  genus,  by  their 
substance  being  dotted  with  minute  pel- 
lucid glands  or  oil  cells.  The  small  whitish 
flowers  of  this  tree  are  borne  in  large 
branching  panicles,  grrowing  at  the  ends 
of  the  young  branches.  They  have  a  small 
flve-parted  calyx ;  five  spreading  petals 
with  short  stallcs ;  ten  awl-shaped  spread- 
ing stamens,  all  of  which  are  distinct  and 
fertile ;  and  a  three-celled  ovary,  which  is 
half  buried  in  the  disk  from  which  the 
stamens  rise.  The  fruit  contains  four 
seeds  in  each  cell,  and  the  seeds  are 
prolonged  at  one  end  into  a  thin  wing 
or  membranous  expansion. 

This  tree  yields  the  satin-wood  of  India,  a 
handsome  light-coloured  hard  wood,  with 
a  satin-like  lustre,  and  sometimes  beauti- 
fully mottled  or  curled  in  the  grain,  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  box-wood,  but 
rather  deeper  in  colour.  The  best  kind  of 
satin-wood,  however,  comes  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  the  produce  of  a  dif- 
ferent but  unknown  tree.  In  1858  the  Im- 
ports of  this  wood  amounted  to  248  tons, 
I  valued  at  2,4871. :  the  Indian  wood  being  in 
I  circular  logs  of  nine  to  thirty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  that  from  the  West  Indies 
,  (St.  Domingo  and  New  Providence)  In 
s<iuare  logs  or  planks  varying  from  nine 
to  twenty  inches  across.  The  principal 
use  of  satin-wood  is  for  making  the  backs 
of  clothes-  and  hair-brushes,  and  for  arti- 
cles of  turnery  ware ;  the  finest  mottled 
pieces,  however,  are  cut  into  veneers  and 
used  for  cabinet-making  and  similar  pur- 
poses. [A.  SJ 

CHNOOPHORA.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  certain  ferns  usually  referred  to 
AUophUcu  [T.  MJ 

CHOGO.  Seehium  edule,  a  tropical  escu- 
lent of  the  cucurbitaceous  order.  Not  used 
in  this  country. 

CHOCOLATE  ROOT.  Qeum  eanadense. 
—,  INDIAN.    Qeum  rioaU. 

CHOCOLATE  TREE.  Theobroma  Caccio. 
The  Chocolate-nut  is  the  seed  of  this  tree, 
and  the  chocolate  of  the  shops  a  prepara- 
tion of  these  seeds. 

CH(ERADODIA.  A  genus  referred  by 
Herbert  to  the  alstrbmerlform  amaryllids. 
It  has  fibrous  roots,  numerous  radical 
linear  acute  erect  glabrous  leaves,  and 
a  scape  five  to  six  feet  high,  bearing  three 
<ir  four  smaller  alternate  clasping  leaves, 
and  supporting  a  corymb  of  flowers,  of 
which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  very  un- 
equal in  size,  the  one  white  the  other 
tipped  with  red.  It  is  a  little-known  plant 
of  Chili,  where  It  is  called  ThekeL    A  cold 


I  Infusion  of  its  leaves  is  purgative  and 
diuretic  [T.  MJ 

CHOHO.  An  Abyssinian  name  for  In- 
dig<tfera  argeiUea. 

CHOIN.    (Fr.)    Schantu. 

CHOISTA.  A  Mexican  rutaceons  ahmb, 
with  temate  leaves,  a  panicled  inflor- 
escence, with  large  deciduous  bracts  be- 
neath the  flower-stalks ;  white  flowers 
sprinkled  with  glandular  dots ;  the  five 
petals  and  ten  stamens  inserted  on  a  short 
stalk  supporting  the  ovary,  which  consists 
of  five  carpels  fused  into  one.  The  style 
is  short  with  flve  furrows,  hairy  like  the 
ovary;  stigma  capitatei.  The  fruit  is  a 
capsule  with  fl?e  furrows.         [M.  T.  MJ 

CHOKE-BBRRT.  An  American  name 
for  Pyrtu  arbutifolia. 

CHOKE,  BLACK.    Cerasut  hiemalU. 

CHOLA.  An  Indian  name  for  Gram, 
Cficer  arietinum, 

CHOLLTJ.  An  Indian  name  for  the  grain 
of  Eleuaine  eoraeana. 

CHOLUM. 
vtUgare, 

CHOMORO.  Podoearpuseupreasintu,  one 
of  the  best  timber  trees  of  Java. 

CHONDRILLA.  A  genua  of  the  com- 
posite family,  nearly  allied  to  the  lettuce 
{Lactiiea)t  which  has  the  achenes  pro- 
longed into  a  beak  and  smooth ;  while 
those  of  Chondrilla  are  often  rough  and 
furnished  at  the  base  of  the  beak  with  five 
small  scales,  arranged  in  the  manner  of  a 
little  calyx.  The  plants  are  herbs,  with 
generally  pinnatifld  root-leaves,  having  a 
large  terminal  lobe  and  small  lateral  ones ; 
those  of  the  stem,  few  small  and  entire. 
The  yellow  flower-heads  are  solitary  and 
terminating  the  branches,  or  in  corymbs 
or  leafy  spikes.  C.  juncea,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  a  straggling  much- 
branched  plant,  is  almost  destitute  of  i 
leaves  when  in  flower ;  a  narcotic  gum  is 
said  to  be  obtained  from  it  in  the  Island 
of  Lemnos.  About  twenty  species  are 
enumerated,  all  of  them  weedy  plants,  i 
natives  of  South  Europe,  the  East,  and  | 
Siberia.  [A.  A.  BJ     I 


The  great  Millet,  Sorghum 


CHONDRODENDRUM.  Agenusof  climb- 
ing shrubs   belonging   to  the  Menisper- 
mMete,  and  closely  allied  to  Cocadut,  from  ' 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  stigmas, , 
which  are  ovate  and  simple ;  by  the  glo-  j 
bose  fruit,  which  consists  of  one  drupe, 
owing  to  the  suppression  of  the  others ; 
and   by  the   flat  orbicular  seeds  with  a 
striated   margin.      C.   convolmdaceum    is  I 
'  called  by  the  Peruvians  the  Wild  Grape,  on  ' 
I  account  of  the  form  of  the  fruits,  and  their 
acid  and  not  unpleasant  flavour.  The  bark 
is  esteemed  as  a  febrifuge.        [M.  T.  M.] 

CHONDRORHTNCHA    rosea    is  a  ter- 
restrial orchid  related  to  Cvmbidium,  in- 
habiting Central  America.     It   has  loug 
I  ribbed  broad  grassy  leaves,  and  large  dirty 
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base  of  the  stem,  woolly ;  inflorescence  , 
Cfmose,  lax,  or  contracted  Into  beads; 
involucres  one-flowered,  tubular,  three- 
sided,  six-toothed  ;  perianth  herbaceous, 
tubular,  with  a  six-lobed  limb,  the  lobes  in 
two  rows ;  stamens  nine,  the  filaments  co- 
hering at  the  base ;  styles  three ;  fruit  a 
three-sided  nut.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CHORIZOPTERIS.  A  name  proposed 
for  one  or  two  Acrostichoid  ferns,  now 
classed  with  NeuroccUlUt  which  are  re- 
markable in  havingr  the  parts  of  the 
fronds  articulated,  so  that  they  readily 
fall  to  pieces  when  dry.  [T.  M J 

CHOROZEMA.  A  genus  of  pretty  West 
Australian  bushes  belonging  to  the  pea- 
flowered  Leguminosoi.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  Callistachys,  but  differs  in  having  the 
keeled  petal  shorter  than  the  wings,  as 
well  as  in  the  inside  of  the  pod  being  des- 
titute of  any  pithy  substance.  The  plants 
are  very  often  to  be  met  with  in  green- 
houses, upwards  of  a  dozen  species  being 
In  cultivation,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
producing  their  graceful  elegant  flowers 
in  the  spring  montbs.  The  leaves  are  sim- 
ple, either  entire  or  with  spinous  teeth, 
generally  smooth,  and  varying  much  in 
form.  In  the  greater  portion  the  flowers 
are  in  racemes,  but  in  a  few  they  are  axil- 
lary and  solitary;  tbe  pods  are  generally 
oval  in  form,  turgid,  and  about  half  an 
inch  long,  containing  a  number  of  seeds. 

The  first  species  of  the  genus,  C.  ilicir 
folium,  was  found  by  LabiUardiere  in  West 
Australia.  This  botanist  was  attached  to 
the  expedition  sent  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  search  of  the  lost  La  Perouse,  and 
onone  of  his  excursions  suffered  much,wi  th 
his  party,  for  want  of  water ;  at  last  they 
met  with  an  ample  supply,  and  near  it  with 
this  plant,  which  he  named  Chorozema,  a 
name  said  to  be  derived  from  choris  a 
dance,  and  zema  a  drink,  in  allusion  to  the 
joyful  feelings  of  the  party  on  meeting 
with  a  supply  of  water. 

Amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Cho- 
rozemaa  known  in  cultivation  are:  — C7. 
Henchmanni,  with  long  terminal  leafy  ra- 
cemes, of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  the 
standard  having  a  green  spot  at  its  base ; 
the  leaves  are  awl-shaped,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  and  generally  disposed  in 
clusters  of  three.  C.  apectabile,  a  twiner 
of  great  beauty,  producing  long  drooping 
racemes  of  orange-coloured  flowers,  which 
appear  in  the  winter  months ;  its  leaves 
are  oblong-lanceolate,  with  a  little  point 
at  the  apex.  C.  cordaium,  a  plant  very 
common  in  gardens,  and  having  ovate 
short-stalked  leaves,  heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  the  margins  armed  with  prickly 
teeth;  the  flowers,  in  loose  racemes,  are 
red,  the  standard  spotted  with  yellow  at 
the  base.  C.  Dicksoni,  a  handsome  plant 
with  larger  flowers  than  the  others ;  the 
leaves  are  entire  and  lance-shaped,  gener- 
ally having  on  both  surfaces  a  few  long- 
spreading  hairs.  There  are  upwards  of 
twenty  species  known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CHOU.    (Fr.)    Brassica.    — .CARAIBE 


Caladium  8<igittce/olium,  and  Colocasia 
esculenta.  —  DE  CHIEN.  Mercurialis 
perennU.  —  FLEUR.  Brassica  oleracea 
botrytis.  — ,  MARIN.  Grambe  marUima 
— ,  PALMIBTE.    Areca  oleracea. 

CHRISTISONIA.  A  genus  of  Oroban- 
chacetB  containing  ten  or  twelve  species, 
natives  of  India.  They  are  parasitic  plants, 
with  fleshy  stems,  scattered  or  imbricated 
scaly  leaves,  and  the  flowers  terminal  or  in 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves ;  the  calyx 
is  tubular  and  five-toothed  ;  the  corolla 
Infuudlbttliform  and  somewhat  two-lipped; 
the  anthers  two-celled,  with  one  of  the 
cells  barren  and  subulate ;  and  the  ovary 
Imperfectly  two-celled,  the  inflexed  septa 
only  partially  meeting  in  the  axis,  and  tbe 
placentiferous  margins  remaining  free, 
and  being  reflexed  form  two  loose  placentas 
in  each  celL  [W.  C] 

CHRISTMAS  ROSE.    HeUOxyrua  niger. 

CHRISTOPHER,  HERB.  Acteeaspicata; 
also  Oamuvdaregalis. 

GHRISrS  ETE.    Inula  OculiA8  ChHsH. 

CHRIST'S  THORN.    PcUiunu  aeuleatus. 

CHRISTYA.  A  Cape  shrub  forming  a 
genus  of  ApocynucecBt  and  having  erect 
rod-like  branches  and  large  handsome 
flowers,  with  a  calyx  divided  Into  five 
lance-shaped  divisions,  each  with  a  cleft 
gland  at  its  base ;  a  somewhat  bell-shaped 
corolla  with  a  row  of  cleft  fleshy  scales  at 
Its  mouth,  alternating  with  the  linear 
divisions  of  its  limb ;  five  anthers,  hairy 
on  their  back,  and  cohering  with  the 
velvety  cushion-like  stigma.  The  two  ova- 
ries contain  several  seeds.         C^.  T.  M.] 

CHROMATIDIUM.  The  colouring  matter 
of  plants. 

CHROMISM.  Praetematural  colouring 
of  plants,  as  that  of  leaves  when  they 
become  red,  &c 

CHROMULE.  The  fluid  colouring  matter 
of  vegetation. 

CHROOLEPUS.  A  curious  genus  of 
Algce,  referred  to  the  green-spored  division 
on  accoiint  of  its  clear  natural  affinities, 
but  exhibiting,  when  fresh,  orange  not 
green  tints.  The  species  grow  on  damp 
walls,  rocks,  evergreen  leaves,  bark,  &c, 
and  when  fresh  often  emit  a  scent  like  that 
of  violets.  The  minute  zoospores  are  con- 
tained in. lateral  cysts,  and  by  these  the 
genus  is  at  once  distinguished  from  CaUi- 
l^amnion,  which  in  some  respects  It  re- 
sembles.  The  black  productions,  commonly 
referred  to  this  genus  are  evidently  fungi 
and  not  algae.  Chroolepua  sometimes  oc- 
curs in  a  rudimentary  state  on  exposed 
stones,  and  then  obtains  the  name  of  the 
sweet-scented  Byaaus.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CHRYSAL0IDEU8.  Rolled  up  and 
folded  up  at  the  same  time. 

CHRYSANTHE^MB  DES  XNDES  OU 
POMPON.    Pyrethrum  indicum. 

OHRYSAIITHBMUM.    A  genus  of  her- 
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baceoas  or  gligtatly  ehmbby  plants  belong- 
ing to  tbe  corymbtferoQg  group  of  the 
order  Compositas,  distinguished  by  their 
hemispherical  involucre  composed  of  im- 
bricated scales  which  are  membranous  at 
the  edges,  large  naked  receptacles,  and  by 
the  absence  of  a  pappus  from  the  fmlt. 
The  family  is  represented  in  Britain  by  the 
fiuniliar  Ox-eye  Daisy,  C.  Leueanthemum, 
and  Com  Marigold,  C.  aegetum :  the  former 
a  common  weed  in  hay-flelds,  where  its 
flowers,  which  are  white  with  a  yellow 
disk,  are  conspicuous;  and  the  latter  a 
handsome  but  mischieyons  weed  in  corn- 
fields, where  It  is  sometimes  so  abundant 
as  to  be  more  C4>nspicuous  with  its  largs 
golden-yellow  flowers  th&n  the  crop  which 
it  tends  to  impoverish.  Many  species  have 
been  Introduced  from  various  countries, 
and  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  of 
which  O.  grandiflorum  from  the  Canaries, 
0.  pinnat^um  from  Madeira,  and  others, 
are  of  a  shrubby  habit  and  flower  during  a 
large  portion  of  the  year,  but  require 
protection  in  winter ;  whf le  O.  ccronarium 
from  the  Levant,  and  C.  carinatum  (called 
also  C.  tricolor)  from  Barbary,  are  orna- 
mental border  annuals.  The  species,  how- 
ever, which  holds  so  high  a  rank,  and  with 
reason,  among  florists*  flowers  is  O.  sinense, 
a  plant  which  has  long  been  familiar  to  us 
from  its  frequent  appearance  In  Chinese 
drawings,  but  has  of  late  years  been 
improved  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  prized 
for  its  intrinsic  beauty,  and  not  simply 
from  its  valuable  property  of  blooming  in 
November  and  December.  This  plant, 
I>opularly  known  as  the  Chrysanthemum, 
Is  more  generally  referred  by  botanists 
to  the  genus  F^rethnim,  as  P.  ainense. 
Chrysanthemums  are  classed  by  growers 
into  Large-flowered,  Anemone-flowered, 
Pompons,  and  Anemone-flowered  Pom- 
pons. [C.  A.  J.] 

0HRY8ANTHUS.    Yellow-flowered. 
CHR7SEIS.    A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  species  of  EaoHSCHOLTZiA  :  which 

CHRYSIPHIALA.  A  synonyme  of 
Stenomeason,  adopted  In  some  systematic 
books. 

CHRYSO.  In  Greek  compounds  »  golden 
yellow. 

CHRYSOBACTRON.  A  genus  of  Lilior 
eecB,  near  Anthericum,  from  the  Auckland 
and  Campbell  Islands,  New  Zealand.  It  has 
linear  leaves  and  racemose  flowers  (which 
are  occasionally  dioecious)  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour.  The  perianth  is  six-lobed ;  tbe  an- 
thers connected  (absent  In  the  female  flow- 
ers). The  ovary  has  three  furrows ;  style 
thick ;  stigma  capitate,  three  or  six-lobed ; 
capsule  ovoid,  three-celled,  the  cells  usually 
two-seeded.  C.  Hookeri  is  a  pretty  little 
bog  plant,  which  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  where  it  requires  the  protec- 
tion of  a  greenhouse.  [J.T.  SJ 

CHRYSOBALANACBiE.  A  family  of 
dicotyledons  closely  allied  to  Boaacecp.,  or 
more  generally  considered  as  a  tribe  of 


that  order  taken  in  its  most  extended 
sense.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
other  tribes  by  a  frequent  irregularity  in 
the  stamens,  and  more  especially  by  their 
solitary  carpels,  with  tbe  style  always  pro- 
ceeding from  the  base,  and  containing  two 
ascending  ovules.  Tne  fruit  is  free, 
either  drupaceous  or  capsular.  They  are 
all  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  stipulate 
leaves  and  several  of  them  produce  edible 
fruit&  There  are  nearly  one  hundred 
species,  more  or  less  known  (including 
several  as  yet  unpublished),  dispersed  over 
the  tropical  regions  both  of  tbe  Old  and 
New  World,  although  much  more  abun- 
dantly so  in  the  latter.  They  are  distri- 
buted into  about  twelve  genera,  of  which 
the  princiiMl  ones  are  Chryaobalanua,  Hir- 
teUa,  CkmepiOt  Pcarinariwn  and  Prinaepia^ 

CHRYBOBALANUS.  This  genus,  the 
type  of  the  family  to  whidi  it  belongs,  is 
composed  of  shrubs  and  small  trees, 
natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa 
and  America,  one  species  being  found  in 
Florida.  It  differs  from  others  of  the 
family  in  having  its  stamens,  in  number 
about  twenty,  arranged  in  a  regular  whorl, 
not  inserted  on  one  side  of  the  flower,  as 
well  as  in  the  nut  of  the  fruit  being  one- 
celled  only.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
stalked,  entire,  and  obovate  in  form, 
having  both  the  surfaces  smooth.  The 
flowers,  borne  in  short  panicles  or  racemes, 
are  small,  white,  and  made  up  of  a  bell- 
shaped  five-cleft  calyx ;  five  petals ;  about 
twenty  stamens ;  and  an  ovary  the  style  of 
which  arises  from  one  of  its  sides  near  the 
base,  which  latter  is  one  of  the  principal 
characters  of  the  family.  The  Cocoa-plum, 
O.  Icaeo,  is  one  of  the  commonest  species. 
The  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  a  plum, 
and  vary  much  in  colour,  being  either 
white,  yellow,  red,  or  purple.  The  pulp  is 
sweet,  a  little  austere,  and  not  disagree- 
able. The  shell  of  the  kernel  is  hard  and 
six-grooved.  In  the  West  Indies,  according 
to  McFadyen,  the  fruits  prepared  with 
sugar  form  a  favourite  conserve  with  the 
Spanish  colonists,  and  large  quantities  are 
annually  exported  from  Cuba.  The  kernels 
yield  a  fixed  oil,  and  an  emulsion  made 
with  them  is  said  to  be  used  In  dysentery. 
An  astringent  bath  recommended  in  leu- 
corrhoea  and  blennorrhoea  is  prepared  from 
the  leaves  and  roots.  Four  species  are 
known.  [A  A.  B.] 

CHRY800HR0XTS.  Having  a  yellow 
skin. 

CHRYSCXJOMA.  A  genus  of  South  Afri- 
can shrubs  or  undershrubs  of  the  com- 
posite family,  nearly  allied  to  Linoayria, 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  hairs  of  Its 
pappus  being  in  a  single  series.  About 
fifteen  species  are  enumerated.  Their  leaves 
in  most  cases  are  linear  in  form  and 
entire.  The  yellow  nearly  spherical  flower- 
heads  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
single  on  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  the 
florets  all  tubular  and  perfect.  Theachenes 
are  laterally  compressed,  somewhat  hispid, 
and    seated  on  a   naked  honey-oombed 
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receptacle.  C.  Coma  aureaia  in  cultiyatlon, 
and  Is  said  to  be  a  very  common  species 
about  Gape  Town ;  its  leaves  are  linear, 
and  about  haU  an  inch  long.     [A.  A.  B.] 

CHRYSOCORTIfB.  A  curious  genus  of 
small  annual  Australian  plants  belonging 
to  the  composite  family.  They  are  branch- 
ed from  the  base,  and  seldom  exceed  three 
inches  in  height.  The  leaves  are  small, 
linear,  and  covered  with  loose  white  wool ; 
but  the  most  marked  feature  in  the  plants 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  flower-heads : 
these  are  disposed  in  short  yellow  club- 
shaped  spikes,  and  each  flower  head  is  al- 
most hidden  by  a  yellow  bract,  and  contains 
but  two  florets.  The  florets  are  tubular 
and  bi-  or  tridentate,  an  unusual  circum- 
stance in  this  family.  The  achenes  are 
covered  with  wart-like  glands,  and  are  dea^ 
titute  of  pappus.  Five  species  are  known ; 
they  are  chiefly  found  in  the  western  and 
southern  parts  of  Australia.       [A.  A.  B.] 

CHRYSOCT0NI8  SeMimii  Is  a  New 
Grenada  epiphytal  orchid,  with  a  thick 
creeping  rhizome,  from  which  arise  at  long 
intervals  small  flat  pseudo-bulbs,  each 
bearing  one  stalked  oblong  leathery  leaf. 
From  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  rise 
numerous  short  one-flowered  peduncles 
clustered  in  the  manner  of  some  Maxilr 
karias.  The  flowers  are  fnmlshed  with  a 
sagittate  stalked  lip,  and  are  rose-coloured 
or  dull  purple,  by  no  means  yellow,  as 
shown  In  Reichenbach's  Xeniat  t.  &5,  and 
as  the  name  implies.  The  genus,  if  it  be 
one,  is  near  Camaridiuin. 

CHRYSODIITM.  A  synonyme  of  the 
typical  species  of  ^ero«ttcAttm,  represented 
by  A.  aureum.  [T.  M.] 

CHRYS06LOSST7M.  Under  this  name 
Blume  has  a  genus  of  two  species  only,  C. 
cmatum  and  viUoaum,  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Java.  Both  are 
terrestrial  one-leaved  orchids,  allied  to 
Liparia,  and  have  fleshy  subterranean 
rhizomes.  In  C.  villosum,  a  shaggy  plant, 
and  the  best  known  of  the  two  species,  the 
leaf  is  large,  plaited  and  ovate,  while  the 
scape  is  about  two  feet  high,  bearing 
orange  and  yellow  flowers  the  size  of  a 
wild  pansy. 

CHRYSOGONUM.  This  genus  of  the 
composite  family  difters  from  its  allies  in 
its  achenes  being  crowned  with  a  two  or 
three-toothed  pappus.  Its  only  representa- 
tive Is  C.  virginianum,  a  dwarf  perennial 
herb  found  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.  All  its  parts  when  young  are 
covered  with  hairy  tomentum.  It  i  s  newly 
stemless  when  it  begins  to  flower,  but 
soon  sends  out  several  stems,  some  of 
which  are  erect  and  flower-bearing,  while 
others  take  the  form  of  runners  and 
creep  along  the  ground.  The  leaves  are 
opposite  on  long  stalks,  ovate,  with  notched 
margins.  The  flower-heads,  stalked,  soli- 
tary, and  terminating  the  branches,  are 
made  up  of  numerous  bright  yellow 
florets,  those  of  the  ray  few  and  strap- 


shaped,  and  those  of  the  disc  numerous 
and  tubular.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CHRYSOMA.  A  genus  of  North  Ame- 
rican plants  of  the  composite  family,  con- 
sidered by  the  authors  of  the  Flora  of 
North  America  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  golden  rod  (Solidaifo).  The  species  are 
perennial  plants,  with  alternate  lance- 
shaped  entire  or  serrated  leaves,  sometimes 
furnished  with  pellucid  dots,  and  they  bear 
terminal  corymbs  of  yellow  flower-heads, 
each  of  which  contains  from  six  to  eight 
florets,  one  to  three  of  them  being  strap- 
shaped.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CHRYSOPHYLCtJM.  A  name  expres- 
sive of  the  golden  colour  on  the  underside 
of  their  leaves,  which  the  trees  of  this 
genus  possess.  It  Is  a  group  of  Sapotacece, 
and  consists  of  trees  with  a  milky  juice, 
alternate  leaves  with  numerous  trans- 
verse closely  aggregated  ribs,  and  golden 
hairs  on  the  under  surfaca  The  corolla 
is  somewhat  companulate ;  its  tube  bears 
five  fertile  stamens  and  no  sterile  ones ; 
the  ovary  is  flve  to  ten-celled  with  a  short 
style ;  the  fruit  is  a  berry  with  ten  cells, 
or  one  only  from  the  suppression  of  the 
rest.  Some  of  the  species  are  grown  in 
this  country  for  the  sake  of  their  hand- 
some foliage;  while  in  the  West  Indies 
the  fruit  of  C.  Cainito  is  esteemed  a  deli- 
cacy under  the  name  of  the  Star  apple,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  apple, 
while  the  Interior,  when  cut  across,  reveals 
ten  cells,  and  as  many  seeds  disposed  re- 
gularly around  the  centre.        [M.  T.  M.] 

CHRY80P8I8.  A  genus  of  annual  or 
perennial  North  American  plants  of  the 
composite  family,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  species  having  all  their  parts  covered 
with  villous  or  silky  hairs.  The  oblong 
or  linear  leaves  are  usually  entire  and 
sessile.  The  showy  yellow  flower-heads, 
usually  terminating  the  branches  and 
often  corymbose,  have  an  involucre  of 
many  linear  scales  enclosing  numerous 
florets :  those  of  the  ray  strap-shaped  and 
bearing  pistil  only,  those  of  the  disc 
tubular  and  perfect.  The  genus  differs 
from  Its  allies  in  having  the  pappus  of  the 
ray  and  disc  florets  similar  and  double, 
the  exterior  short  and  scale-like,  the 
inner  copious  and  capillary.  C.  villosa,  a 
plant  with  oblong  hairy  leaves  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  numerous  yellow 
flower-heads,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  commonest  plants  on 
the  prairies  of  the  Saskatchawan.  C.  gra- 
mini/olia  extends  southwards  to  Mexico; 
Its  leaves  are  clad  with  beautiful  close- 
pressed  silvery  hairs.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CHRYSOPTERia  A  synonyme  of 
Phlebodium,  a  genus  of  ferns  which  in- 
cludes LinnsBUs's  Polypodium  aureum,  the 
speclflc  appellation  seeming  to  hav^  sug- 
gested this  generic  name.  [T.  MO 

CHRYSORRHOe.  a  genus  of  Cham<B- 
tauciaceee,  consisting  of  a  rigid  shrub  from 
the  Swan  river,  with  narrow  terete  leaves, 
and  terminal   corymbs   of  bright  yellow 
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flowers.  The  Bepals  are  five  in  number, 
and  out  into  many  pilose  segments ;  the 
petals  five,  serrate  ;  the  stamens  free,  ten 
fertile  and  ten  imperfect  and  shorter  than 
the  others ;  the  ovary  completely  covered 
by  the  disc  The  genus  is  closely  allied  to 
Verticordia,  but  that  has  monadelphoua 
stamens,  and  the  sterile  ones  longer  than 
the  fertile.  [J.  T.  8.] 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM.  Golden  Saxifrage. 
A  small  genus  of  unimportant  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Saxifra{facem, 
among  which  they  are  discriminated  by 
their  one-celled  seed-vessel,  and  by  being 
destitute  of  petals.  Two  species  are  in- 
digenous to  Britain,  and  scarcely  differ 
from  one  another,  except  that  one  has  the 
leaves  opposite,  the  other  alternate.  They 
grow  on  the  margins  of  streams,  forming 
extensive  patches,  and  in  hilly  districts 
often  betray,  by  a  line  of  bright  green,  the 
course  of  a  mountain-spring  which  has 
worn  a  narrow  way  for  Itself  down  the 
slope.  The  roots  are  intermatted  and  send 
up  numerous  delicate  green  very  succulent 
stems,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
Inches.  The  leaves  are  roundish,  some- 
what fleshy,  and  sprinkled  with  longish 
hairs.  The  flowers,  which  are  bright 
yellowish-green,  appear  in  April  and 
May,  growing  in  flat  tufts  at  the  summit 
of  the  stems  C.  oppositi/olium  is  the  com- 
monest species.  0.  altemifoHum  is  more 
abundant  in  the  north.  The  genus  is 
represented  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
by  plants  of  similar  habit,  none  of  which 
are  worthy  of  cultivation.  In  the  Vosges, 
the  species  are  used  as  a  salad  under 
the  name  of  Cresson  de  Roclie;  French, 
Donne ;  German,  GoldmUz.         [C.  A.  J.] 

CHRT80STBMMA.  Under  the  name  of 
O.  tripteria  is  sometimes  cultivated  in 
gardens  a  tall  smooth  North  American 
herb  of  the  composite  family,  with  opposite 
leaves,  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  pinnately  flve-parted,  the  upper  ones 
three-parted,  with  lance-shaped  segments 
one  to  four  inches  long,  and  having  the 
yellow-rayed  flower-heads  arranged  in  a 
corymbose  manner  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs,  each  head  one  to  two  inches  across. 
The  plant  is  placed  by  modem  authors  in 
the  genus  Coreopsis,  with  the  same  specific 
name,  and  may  be  recognised  from  others 
in  that  genus  by  the  achcnes  being  nar- 
rowly-winged, with  a  toothed  fringe  at  the  , 
summit  of  the  wing.  [A.  A,  B.]     | 

CHRYSOXYLON.    The  name  of  a  South 
Bolivian  tree,  now  referred  to  Howardia,  i 
which  see.    It  derived  its  name  from  the 
yellow  colour  of  Its  wood. 

CHRYSURUS.      A    genus  of    grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Festuceee.     Only  i 
one  species   Is  described,  C.  cynoswroides,  i 
which  is   the   Lamarkia  aurea  of  some  I 
authors.     This   handsome  dwarf-habited  ' 
annual  grass  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  and  is  occa- 1 
sionally  cultivated  in  botanical  gardens, 
where  it  makes  a  pretty  appearance  during  . 
the  summer  months.  [D.  M.]     ' 


Jaaminum     gramdiflo- 
Euphorbia    heliosco- 


CHUICHUNCHULLI.  The  root  of  loni- 
dium  microphylluni. 

CHU-LAN.  Chloranthtia  inconspicuus,  a 
tea-scent  used  in  China. 

CHUMBELEE. 
rum. 

CHD»N-8TAFF. 
pia. 

CHURRA8.  The  Nepalese  name  of  the 
resinous  exudation  of  the  Hemp,  Cannabis 
sativa. 

CHUSSALONGO.  The  vulnerar}',  Matico, 
Eupatorum  gltitinosmn. 

CHYM0CARPU8.  A  genus  of  scandent 
herbs  belonging  to  the  fropceolacea.  Tlie 
flowers  consist  of  a  coloured  calyx,  pro- 
longed behind  Into  a  hollow  spur,  and 
divided  at  the  margin,  in  a  somewhat  two- 
lipped  manner,  into  five  nearly  equal  lobes ; 
a  corolla  of  two  petals  inserted  in  the 
mouth  of  the  tube-like  spur;  and  oight 
hypogynous  stamens.  The  sessile  three- 
lobed  three-celled  ovary  grows  Into  a 
three-lobed  sweet  fleshy  edible  berry, 
which  remains  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
persistent  calyx.  This  black  juicy  berry, 
which  Is  not  unlike  in  appearance  and 
flavour  to  the  Zaute  or  currant  grape,  is 
the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the 
genus,  which  was  founded  on  C.  pentaphyl- 
lus,  a  plant  of  Buenos  Ayres,  long  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens.  This  Is  a  handsome 
species,  with  a  thick  fleshy  fusiform  tuber, 
and  smooth  fliiform  stems,  climbing  se- 
veral feet  high,  and  furnished  with  altei^ 
nate  stalked  flve-parted  leaves,  having 
oblong-elliptic  leaflets.  The  flowers  are 
solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  spur 
of  the  calyx  funnel-shaped,  above  an  inch 
long,  bright  orange-red,  the  limb  green, 
marked  with  dark  red  spots.  The  two 
petals  are  very  small,  purple.  JT.  M.] 

CH  Y8IS.  Under  this  name  are  collected 
about  four  species  of  orchids  from  tropical 
America,  with  fleshy  stems  covered  with 
sheaths,  thin-ribbed  leaves,  and  lateral 
spikes  of  large  handsome  white  or  yellow 
flowers  of  the  consistence  of  wax.  The 
finest  species  Is  Chysis  hracteseena.  They 
all  have  eight  pollen  masses  attached  to  a 
broad  yellow  pulverulent  somewhat  rect- 
angular plate. 

CIBOTIUM.  A  genus  of  polypodiaceous 
fenis,  belonging  to  the  Dieksoniece,  among 
which  It  is  distinguished  by  ha%'lng  the 
Indusia  or  involucres  two-valved,  both  the 
valves  being  coriaceous,  the  outer  one 
larger  and  cucullat«,  the  Inner  one  opercu- 
llfonn.  They  are  large  growing  and  very 
handsome  ferns,  in  some  cases  arborescent, 
the  fronds  bipinnate  and  often  glaucous 
beneath.  The  fructification  Is  remarkably 
pretty.  C.  Barometz,  sometimes  called  C. 
glaucescens.  Is  believed  to  be  the  Baranetz, 
Agntis  Scythicus,  or  Tartarian  Lamb,  about 
which  travellers  have  told  so  wondrous  a 
tale.  This  '  Lamb '  consists  merely  of  the 
decumbent  shaggy  caudex  of  a  kind  of 
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gutsh  the  genus  from  Its  allies.  The  calyx 
of  the  females  is  like  that  of  the  male.  The 
ovary  is  three  or  flve-oelled,  crowned  with 
a  like  number  of  styles,  each  divided  at  the 
apex  in  the  form  of  a  V,  and  each  cell 
contains  two  seeds.  C.  d<«tiefca,  sometimes 
called  the  Otahelte  Gooseberry,  is  an  ele- 
gant small  tree  and  a  native  of  India, 
where  it  is  cultivated,  as  well  as  In  many 
other  countries,  for  the  salce  of  its  fruits. 
The  slender  leaf-bearing  branches,  about  a 
foot  long,  are  furnished  with  numerous 
oval  smooth  leaves,  and  might  by  a  super- 
ficial observer  be  taken  for  pinnate  leaves. 
The  racemes  of  small  flowers  proceed  from 
the  old  wood,  and  are  provided  with  a 
number  of  small  scales,  each  of  which 
bears  in  Its  axil  six  to  eight  stalked  flowers. 
The  fruits  in  size  like  those  of  a  gooseberry 
are  green,  three  or  five-furrowed,  and 
somewhat  acid  and  cooling.  In  India  they 
are  used  as  an  article  of  food,  either  in  a 
raw  state  or  cooked  in  various  ways.  Euro- 
peans pickle  or  make  preserves  of  them, 
and  also  use  them  in  tarts.  In  Java  they 
are  brought  to  the  markets  and  sold  for 
preserving  at  threepence  per  gallon.  A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  is  used  to  cause 
perspiration,  and  the  roots  are  emetic,  but 
too  violently  so  to  be  used. 

C.  indica,  sometimes  called  Proaorua 
indieug,  is  a  tree  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  found  in  the  Bombay  district  and 
also  in  Ceylon  :  its  ovate-lanceolate  entire 
leaves  are  pale  green  underneath,  and  the 
flowers  are  in  axillary  fascicles.  The  bright 
blue  seeds  are  contained  in  a  dry  capsule, 
and  according  to  Mr.  Thwaites  are  a  ftivon- 
rite  food  of  the  green  pigeon.  Its  wood  is 
white,  tough,  and  used  for  building  pur- 
poses in  Ceylon.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CICELY,  SWEET.  Myrrhis  odorata; 
also  an  American  name  for  Osmorrhizcu 

CICKR.  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants, 
which,  in  combination  with  five  or  six 
others,  closely  allied,  forms  the  vetch 
tribe  of  that  order.  About  a  dozen  or 
flfteen  species,  natives  of  Southern  or 
Eastern  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  Abys- 
sinia, are  described.  They  are  annuals  or 
perennial  herbaceous  plants  or  under- 
sbrubs,  clothed  with  glandular  hairs,  and 
having  pinnate  leaves,  consisting  either  of 
a  deflnite  number  of  leaflets  in  pairs  with 
the  leaf-stalk  terminating  in  a  tendril,  or 
of  several  pairs  of  leaflets  with  an  odd  one 
at  the  end,  the  leaflets  being  conspicuously 
marked  by  veins.  The  generic  character 
consists  in  the  tube  of  the  flve-lobed  calyx 
being  pufFed  out  on  the  upper  side,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  lobes  being  pressed 
upon  the  upper  petal  of  the  pea-like  co- 
rolla. The  pods  have  their  sides  swollen 
out,  and  contain  only  a  few  (seldom  more 
than  two  or  three)  seeds,  which  bear  some  , 
resemblance  to  peas,  but  are  of  an  Irregular 
shape. 

C.  arietinwn  is  the  Chick-pea,  or  Egyp- 
tian pea  of  the  English,  the  'Cece'  of  the 
Italians,  the '  Garbanzos'  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the '  Gram '  of  India.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  growing  about  a  foot  or  more  in  j 


height,  and  Is  a  native  of  the  sontb  of 
Europe,  and  also  of  India.    Its  leaves  con- 
sist of  from  three  to  seven  pairs  of  leaflets 
with  an  odd  one  at  the  end,  the  leaflets 
being  egg-shaped,  and  having  their  edges 
cut  into  very  sharp  teeth.  Both  leaves  and 
stems  are  covered  with  glandular  bairs 
containing  oxalic  acid,  which  exudes  from 
them  in  hot  weather  and  hangs  In  drops, 
ultimately  forming  crystals.    The  flowers 
are  either  white  or  rose-coloured,  and  are 
produced  singly  upon  stalks  growing  from 
the  bases  of  the  leaves.  The  pods  are  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a 
rhomboidal  form,  with  puffed-out  sides, 
and  generally  contain  two  seeds,  but  some- 
times only  one.    These  seeds  varv  In  size 
and  colour  In  different  varieties,  the  flnest 
kinds  being  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  slightly  pointed,  and  of  a  pale- 
yellow  colour,  with  their  skins  netted  in 
consequence  of  inward  shrivelling,  and 
having  two  swellings  on  one  side;  the 
peculiar  form  of  these  peas  has  given  rise 
to  the  speciflc  name  of  the  plant  arfett- 
ntaut  which  alludes  to  their  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a  ram's  head. 

This  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
India  and  other  eastern  countries,  and 
likewise  in  the  south  of  Europe.  In  India 
the  seeds  form  one  of  the  pulses  known 
under  the  name  of  'Gram,'  and  are  greatly 
used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  natives, 
being  ground  into  meal,  and  either  eaten 
in  puddings  or  made  into  cakes.  They  are 
also  toasted  or  parched,  and  in  this  state 
are  commonly  carried  for  food  on  long 
journeys;  rolled  in  sugar-candy,  these 
toasted  peas  form  a  rough  sort  of  comflts, 
and  gram-flour  made  up  with  sesamum 
oil  and  sugar^candy  is  an  Indian  sweet- 
meat. Small  quantities  of  these  peas 
come  to  this  country  from  Turkey,  and  are 
used  for  grinding  into  pea-meaL  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  employ  them  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  coffee.  In  Paris  they  are  greatly 
used  in  soups.  [A.  S.] 

In  Mysore  the  natives  collect  the  dew 
from  the  *  Gram '  plants  by  means  of  muslin 
cloths,  which  become  saturated  with  it. 
The  liquid  thus  obtained,  which  Is  very 
acid,  is  preserved  in  bottles  for  use,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  sure  medicine  in  cases  of 
indigestion,  being  administered  in  water. 
It  Is  stated  that  the  boots  of  a  person 
walking  through  a  dewy  gram  field  will  be 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  pungency  of  this 
acid  given  out  by  the  leaves.         (T.  M.] 


CICHE.     (Pr.) 
Cicer  arietinuTn. 


AstragaluB  deer;  also 


CICHORACE.S.  (Chicory  family.)  A  sub- 
order of  the  natural  order  Compoaitat  or 
Aatera4x<B,  under  which  its  full  characters 
are  given.  The  plants  have  numerous 
florets  (small  flowers)  on  a  common  head, 
and  all  of  them  are  irregular,  having  a 
ligulate  form  in  consequence  of  the  corol- 
line  tube  being  split  down  on  one  side, 
and  a  tongue  or  strap-like  process  formed 
by  the  united  petals  projecting  on  the  other 
side.  The  suborder  sometimes  receives  the 
name  of  LigtUifiorce  from  the  form  of  the 
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flowers.  The  stamens  are  united,  and  thetr 
anthers  are  as  other  syngeneslous  or  com- 
posite plants.  The  fruit  is  an  achene 
adherent  to  the  calycine  tube,  and  fur- 
nished with  pappus  or  a  hairy  calycine 
limb  at  the  top.  The  plants  abound  in  a 
milky  juice,  and  they  have  bitter  and 
sometimes  narcotic  qualities.  Some  of 
them,  as  the  dandelion,  act  on  the  kidneys 
and  the  liver.  Some  of  them  are  esculent 
vegetables  and  salads.  They  abound  in 
cold  regions.  Their  heads  of  flowers  have 
usually  the  property  of  opening  under  the 
influence  of  light  and  closing  in  darkness. 
Chicory  or  wild  succory  (jOichorium  Inty- 
bus)  is  much  cultivated  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, its  roots  being  used  as  an  addition  to 
coffee.  The  admixture,  without  the  due 
indication  of  it,  is  forbidden  in  Britain. 
CichoriumEndima  supplies  the  salad  called 
endive.  Laetuea  viroaa  furnished  lactuca- 
rium,  a  drug  employed  In  place  of  opium 
to  procure  sleep.  Common  lettuce  is  the 
produce  of  Lactuca  sativa,  skirret  is  the 
root  of  Scorzonera  hispanica,  while  salsafy 
is  obtained  from  Tragopogon  pcrrifolius. 
The  root  of  dandelion  (.Jjeontodon  Taraxa- 
cum) is  sometimes  used  as  coffee.    See 

ASTBBAOSiB.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CICH0RI17M.  A  genus  of  composites 
which  includes  the  chicory  and  the  endive, 
and  belongs  to  the  division  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  ligulate  or  strap-shaped 
florets  only  in  the  heads  of  flowers,  and  by 
the  presence  of  a  milky  juice.  It  consists 
of  perennial  plants,  Mrith  stiff  branching 
stems,  and  sessile  heads  of  blue  flowers, 
surrounded  by  an  involucre  consisting  of 
two  rows  of  bracts,  the  outer  of  which  are 
reflexed  and  shorter  than  the  inner.  The 
fruits  are  crowned  by  two  rows  of  minute 
scales,  constituting  the  limb  of  the  calyx. 

The  Wild  Chicory  or  Succory,  C.  Intybua, 
is  a  perennial  plant  found  in  this  country 
by  roadsides  and  in  dry,  especially  chalky, 
soil.  It  has  a  long  tap  root,  and  a  rigid 
slightly  hairy  branched  stem,  with  a  few 
sessile  clasping  leaves.  The  lower  leaves 
spread  on  the  ground,  and  are  pinnately 
lobed  and  coarsely  toothed,  while  the 
upper  ones  are  scanty  and  embrace  the 
stem  by  the  two  pointed  lobes  at  their  base. 
The  heads  of  flowers  are  few,  sessile,  of 
the  size  of  a  penny-piece,  and  of  a  brilliant 
light  blue  colour.  The  leaves  of  chicory 
are  blanched  and  used  as  a  salad  under  the 
name  of  Barbc  du  Capucine.  The  root 
roasted  was  largely  used  to  mix  with  and 
adulterate  coffee,  but  within  the  last  few 
years  grocers  mixing  chicory  with  coffee 
are  bound  to  affix  a  label  on  the  outside  of 
the  package  announcing  the  admixture,  so 
that  purchasers  can  now  have  pure  coffee, 
or  coffee  mixed  with  chicory,  as  they  pre- 
fer—for there  are  some  who  like  the 
mixture.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
chicory  Is  entirely  destitute  of  those  pro- 
perties which  render  coffee  an  agreeable 
and  nutritive  beverage,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  possesses  medicinal  properties 
closely  like  those  of  dandelion,  and 
which  therefore  render  it  unwholesome  for 


constant  use.  Moreover,  the  chicory  used 
to  mix  with  coffee  is  very  often  largely 
adulterated  with  carrot,  mangold-wurzel, 
oak-bark,  tan,  mahogany  saw- dust,  baked 
horse  liver,  Venetian  red,  &c.,  &c.  The 
detection  of  these  several  materials  is 
easily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope  and  the  test  tube  as  shown  in 
Dr.  Hassall's  work  on  the  adulteration  of 
food.  Chicory  is  readily  cultivated  in  this 
country.  That  grown  at  Canterbury  was 
acknowledged  to  be  finer  than  that  im- 
ported from  abroad,  and  would  have  been 
a  very  profitable  crop,  but  that  the  buyers 
arbitrarily  fixed  a  lower  price  upon  the 
English  than  upon  the  imported.  The  her- 
bage forms  good  food  for  cattle.  rM.  T.  M.] 
The  Endive,  (7.  ^Rdtvia,  is  a  hardy  annual 
indigenous  to  the  northern  provinces  of 
China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hortua  KewenaUt  was  cultivated 
in  this  country  in  1548.  Macintosh  in  his 
Book  of  the  Garden^  believes  It  is  also  a 
native  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  was  carried 
from  thence  to  Italy,  and  afterwards  into 
Britain.  Be  this  as  It  may,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  used  as  an  escu- 
lent from  a  very  early  period  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  probably  communicated  it  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  along  with 
their  manner  of  using  it.  Endive,  radishes, 
and  succory  are  mentioned  by  Ovid  as 
forming  part  of  a  garden  salad  ;  and  Pllny 
states  that  endive  in  his  time  was  eaten 
both  as  a  salad  and  potherb.  As  such  it 
has  been  used  in  this  country  for  three 
centuries,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  prepared  for 
winter  use,  as  described  by  Gerarde  in 
1597,  differs  but  little  from  the  mode  that 
is  often  practised  at  the  present  day.  The 
plant  has  numerous  large  sinuate  smooth 
toothed,  or  in  some  varieties  much 
undulated  and  finely-curled  deep-green 
leaves.  The  flower-stem  rises  about  two 
feet  high  and  produces  numerous  pale-blue 
flowers.  It  is  cultivated  solely  for  the 
stocky  head  of  leaves,  which  after  being 
blanched  to  diminish  their  bitterness,  are 
used  in  salads  and  stews  during  winter 
and  spring.  The  different  varieties  of 
endive  are  arranged  In  two  classes,  namely: 
1,  the  Batavian  (Scaroles  of  the  French), 
which  comprises  all  with  large  broad 
leaves,  slightly  ragged  or  torn ;  and  2,  the 
Curled  or  Chicortes  of  the  French,  being 
all  those  with  crisp  and  flnely-A-izzled 
leaves.  [W.  B.  B.] 

CICONIUM.  A  section  of  the  genus 
Pelargoniuntt  comprising  the  species  with 
the  petals  all  the  same  colour,  the  two 
upper  ones  shorter  and  narrower  than  the 
rest:  stamens  short  and  erect,  the  two 
lowest  shorter,  with  the  anthers  nearly 
sessile.  The  stems  are  somewhat  shrubby 
and  fleshy.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CICUTA.  A  deadly  genus  of  UmbellifercB 
or  ApiaceaB,lvaovm  by  thelrdissectedleaves, 
by  their  compound  umbels  without  any 
general  involucre,  but  with  partial  in- 
volucres consisting  of  several  awl-shaped 
bracts,  and  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  pro- 
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Jectlng  above  the  fruit,  which  is  roxmdish, 
compresaed  at  the  side,  aiid  marked  with 
ten  scarcely  prominent  ridges,  Ave  to  each 
half  of  the  fruit,  while  beneath  each  fur- 
row in  the  rind  of  the  fruit  there  runs  a 
single  channel  filled  with  volatile  oil. 

G.  viroaa,  the  Cowbane  or  Water  Hem- 
lock, is  a  plant  occasionally  found  wild  In 
this  country  by  the  side  of  ponds  and 
ditches.  The  rootstock  is  large,  white, 
and  fleshy,  covered  externally  with  fibres, 
and  Internally  hollow  and  divided  into 
several  compartments,  by  transverse  par- 
titions, filled  with  a  yellowish  milky  juice. 
The  stem  is  erect,  hollow,  striated,  some- 
what branched,  and  attains  a  height  of 
three  or  four  feet.  The  leaves  are  twice 
or  thrice-i?Innate,with  narrow  lancenshaped 
segments,  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches 
long,  and  slightly  toothed  at  the  margin. 
The  umbel  consists  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
principal  rays,  unprovided  with  any  in- 
volucre or  with  only  a  few  small  bracts. 
The  flowers  are  whitish.  This  plant  is 
dangerously  poisonous,  having  qualities 
like  those  of  Ccnium;  indeed,  it  Is 
called  Water  Hemlock.  It  produces  tetanic 
convulsions,  and  is  fatal  to  cattle  eating 
the  herbage.  In  April  1867,  two  farmer's 
sons  were  found  lying  paralysed  and  speech- 
less close  to  a  ditch  where  they  had  been 
working.  Assistance  was  soon  rendered 
but    the  poor    fellows   shortly   expired. 


-.      GRANDE. 


Conntin     mi 


Cicnta  TiroM. 

*A  quajitlty  of  the  Water  Hemlock  grew  in 
the  (fitch  where  they  had  been  employed. 
A  piece  of  the  root  was  subsequently 
found  with  the  marks  of  teeth  in  It,  near  to 
where  the  men  lay,  and  another  piece  of 
the  same  root  was  discovered  in  the  pocket 
of  t)ne  of  them,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they^were  poisoned  by  eating 
the  root  of  this  plant  in  mistake  lor  some 
other.  The  root  of  the  American  C.  macur 
lata  is  even  more  virulent.      '  [M.  T.  M.] 

OICUTAIRE.    (Fr.)    Cicuta. 

CIERGE.    (Pr.)    Cerem. 

CIGUE      AQUATIQUE.       (Pr.)      Cicuta 
virosa.  — ,  D'EAU.  (Enanthe  PheUandrium^ 


Smelling  of  bugrs,  as 


— ,  PETITE.    jEthuea  Cynaptum. 

CILIiB  (adj. CILIATED).  Margln&I] 
forming  a  fringe. 

CILIATO-DENTATE.  When  thet* 
anytliing  are  finely  serrated  as  if  ft 

CILIATO-SERRATE.     WTien  the 
tures  of  anything  end  in  a  hair. 

CIMI0IPU6A.     Bugbane.     A  genii»j 
RanunctUacecB,  allied  to  Actteat  but 
f  ering  by  having  several  carpels,  wtalcte  i 
follicules,  not  berries.     The    species 
natives  of  Eastern  Europe,  Siberia, 
North  America. 

The  European  species,  C.  fcetida,  wl 
has  twlce-temate  leaves  and  racemeft-^ 
inconspicuous  flowers  arranged  in  a 
minal  panicle,  is  extremely  foetid,  and 
been  used  to  drive  away  vermin,  wh« 
the  generic  name.  [J.  T. 

CIMICINE. 
ander. 

CINCHONA.*    This     Important 
gives  its  name  to  the  order  of  which  it1 
member.    The  genus  consists  of  evei 
trees  or  shrubs  growing  In  the  tropf 
valleys  of  the  Andes.    The  flowers  are  < 
white  or   pinkish  colour,  very  fragi 
arranged  in  panicles.  The  corolla  is  eali 
shaped,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  con« 
the  five  stamens.    The  ovary  Is  crot 
with  a  fleshy  disc;  the  style  Is  simt 
the  stigma  two-cleft.     The   fruit  Is 
ovate  capsule,  grooved    on   both   si 
crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx, 
dividing  from  below  upw^arde,  in  oi 
allow   of  the  escape   of   the    nnmf 
winged  seeds. 

There  are,  according  to  Wcddell,  U 
one  species  of  this  genus,  but  only 
of  them  yield  commercial  Clnchoi 
Peruvian  bark.    Of  this  there  are. set 
varieties,  the  most  esteemed  of  whickl 
the  Calisaya  or  yellow  bark,  the  produc 
C.  Calisaya ;  grey,  or  Hud&uco  bark» 
produce  of   C.  micrantha   and  C.  ni' 
Loxa,  or  crown  bark,  the  produce 
Condaminea;  red   baiic,  &c.     The 
value  of  these  barks   as   tonics  and- 
medies  for  fevers,  depends  upon  thci 
sence  of  certain  alkaloid  substances 
quina^    cinchonia,    and  quinidiyiay 
exist  in  the  bark,  especially  In  the  lil 
Inner  bark,  in  combination  with  kinicl 
tannic  acids.    It  Is  found  that  cer 
the  barks  contain  more  of  one  pri 
than  of  another;  hence  their  great 
less  value  commercially,  and  the  ski 
complex  knowledge  required  by  the 
facturer  to  distinguish  the  differenf 
rietles  of  bark  one  from  the  other. 
Is  the  most  useful  of  the  alkaloide 
this  is  found  In  greatest  abundani 
Calisaya    bark;    cinchonia    occnrB 
abundantly   in   the    best    grey   and 
barks;   while  Loxa    bark    furnishes 
largest  amount  of  quinldfn.    The  sere 
alkaloids  have  all  similar  properties,  but 
varying  in  degree.    Quina,  in  its  combina- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid,  is  the  most  gener- 
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or  herbs,  with  simple  opposite  leaves,  hay- 
ing glandular  stipules  placed  between  the 
bases  of  the  leafstalks  (Interpetiolar),  and 
flowers  arranged  in  panicles  or  corymbs. 
Calyx  adherent,  entire,  or  toothed ;  co- 
rolla regular;  stamens  attached  to  the 
corolla.  Ovary  two-celled;  style  one. 
Fruit  Inferior,  either  dry  or  succulent, 
splitting  into  two  or  not  opening ;  seeds 
either  definite  in  number,  or  numerous, 
containing  a  small  embryo  in  homy  albu- 
men. Chiefly  found  in  tropical  regions, 
where  they  constitute  ^  of  the  flowering 
plants.  In  northern  regions  the  order  is 
represented  by  Gaiiacece,  which  some  re- 
gard as  a  sab-4)rder  of  Rtibiaceas.  The 
order  furnishes  many  important  products. 
The  plants  supply  remedies  for  intermit- 
tent fevers :  some  are  emetics  and  purga- 
tives, others  act  In  strengthening  the 
tone  of  the  stomach.  The  various  medi- 
cinal barks  are  yielded  by  species  of 
Cinehona,  which  grow  in  the  Andes  be- 
tween 3,000  and  9,000  feet  of  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Coffeaaror 
bica  supplies  cofFee,  which  is  the  hard 
albumen  of  the  seeds.  CephMlia  Ipecacu- 
anka  yields  the  well-known  Ipecacuan  root 
which  is  used  commonly  as  an  emetic. 
A  dye  called  soorangie  is  procured  from 
the  root  of  Morinda  cUri/olia.  White  gam- 
bier,  a  kind  of  catechu,  is  the  product  of 
Uncaria  QamMr.  Gardenias  have  showy 
as  well  as  fragrant  flowers,  and  O.  Both- 
mannia  yields  an  edible  fruit.  There  are 
upwards  of  300  genera  and  3,600  species  in 
the  order.  Illustrative  genera:  Spermor 
coce^  CephaHUs,  Coffea,  Ixora,  Hedyotis, 
Pentcu,  Cinchona,  Nauelea,  Oardenia,  Mu»- 
sasnda.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CINCINALIS.  This  name  as  originally 
employed  by  Gledltsch  Is  a  synonyme  of 
Pteris  aquilina ;  as  however  used  by  sub- 
sequent writers  it  is  synonymous  with 
NUhochUsna,  a  genus  of  f  enu.      [T.  M.] 

CINCLIDIUM.  A  flne  genus  of  acrocai^ 
pou3  mosses  belonging  to  Bryacece,  and 
closely  allied  to  Jfnittm,  agreeing  with  it 
in  the  characters  of  the  stem  and  large 
leaves,  but  differing  in  having  the  inner 
peristome  cup-shaped  with  sixteen  short 
outer  teeth.  It  occurs  in  spongy  bogs 
and  is  rare  in  Great  Britain.  It  resembles 
in  general  appearance  Mnium  punetatum, 
but  the  stems  are  more  densely  matted  to- 
gether with  the  purple  rootlets.  Only  one 
other  species  is  known,  O.  areticum,  whicJi 
has  been  found  in  Norway.        [M.  J.  B.] 

CINCLID0TU8.  A  genus  of  aquatic 
acrocarpous  mosses  belonging  partly  to 
that  division  which  has  been  called  Clado- 
carpi,  because  in  the  majority  of  species 
the  fruit  terminates  in  short  lateral 
branches.  It  is  named  from  the  lattice- 
like structure  of  the  peristome,  which  con- 
sists of  thirty-two  teeth  anastomosing 
at  the  base.  This  structure  obtains  in 
G.  fontindUndes,  which  grows  in  large 
tufts  on  rocks  and  stones  in  rivulets  and 
on  the  borders  of  lakes,  especiidly  in  hilly 
limestone  districts,  and  also  in  C.  riparius ; 


but  in  0.  aqucMcua  the  peristome  is  quite 
rudimentary.  [Bf.  J.  B.3 

CINCrruS.  a  term  applied  to  albumen 
when  surrounded  by  an  annular  embryo. 

CINBNCHTMA.  That  kind  of  tissue  in 
which  latex,  or  the  proper  juice  of  plants, 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  conveyed  from 
place  to  place.  Probably  a  form  of  the 
Intercellular  passages. 

OINBRACEOn&    Ash-greylsh. 

OINERAIRE  A^  FLEURS  BLEUEa 
(Fr.)    Agathaa  amelloides. 

CINERARIA.  A  fiimlly  of  compound 
flowers,  difllcult  of  discrimination,  and 
containing  many  species  which  are  referred 
by  some  botanists  to  the  genus  Senecio, 
ice  As  at  present  constituted,  Cineraria 
does  not  contain  any  native  examples,  but 
Is  weU  known  as  an  ornament  of  the  con- 
servatory and  window  garden.  Some  of 
the  species  are  half-shrubby,  but  the  ma- 
jority are  herbaceous  and  of  easy  cultivar 
tion ;  and  some  may  be  so  managed  as  to 
be  made  to  bloom  almost  at  any  season. 
C.  cruentat  a  native  of  Tenerifle,  has  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  variously  toothed  at  the 
edge,  tinged  with  red  or  purple,  or  of 
unmixed  green;  the  upper  leaves  clasp 
the  stem  and  are  auricled  at  the  base.  In 
the  wild  state  of  the  plant,  the  flowers  have 
a  deep  purple  disk  with  bright  purple 
rays ;  but  since  it  has  been  taken  up  as  a 
florist's  flower,  a  countless  number  of  varie- 
ties have  been  raised  from  seed,  with 
flowers  In  which  white,  purple,  rose- 
colour,  crimson,  violet,  azure,  Jkc^  are 
combined  in  ever-varying  proportions. 
'The  early  flowering  of  this  plant,'  says 
Le  bon  jardinier, '  its  long  duration,  whic^ 
allows  it  to  be  an  ornament  of  the  conser- 
vatory and  window  during  several  months, 
have  given  some  importance  to  its  cul- 
ture.' [O.  A.  J.] 

CINEREUS.  Ash-grey;  a  mixture  of 
white  and  black. 

CINNABAR,  CINNABARINTJS.  Scarlet 
touched  with  orange. 

CINNAMODENDRON.     A  genus  aUied 
to  CaneUa,  and  like  it  belonging  to  Pitto- 
sporacetB,  or,  in   the  opinion  of    some 
authors,  forming  a  separate  order  Canel- 
lacecB.    The  C.  axillare  Is  a  Brazilian  tree 
with  smooth  whitish  bark  cracking  trans- 
versely; leaves   alternate,  stalked,  ellip- 
tical, leHthery,smooth  and  entire;  peduncles 
axillary,  three-flowered;   calyx  of    three  i 
sepals;  petals  flve,  alternate  with  as  many  I 
scales ;  stamens  ten,  forming  a  tube  rooitd  i 
the  ovary.    The   bark   is  aromatic,  and  I 
used  as  a  tonic  and  antiscorbutic-  rj.  T.  8.] 

CINNAMOMBirS 
mon. 


The  colour  of  dnna- 


OINNAMOMTJM.  The  trees  furnishing 
cinnamon  and  cassia  barks  belong  to  a 
genus  of  LauraceoB,  or  true  laurels,  cha- 
racterised by  the  presence  of  ribbed  leaves, 
leaf-buds  not  provided  with  scales,  a  six- 
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cleft  leatheiy  calyx,  nine  fertile  stamens 
In  three  rows,  with  four-celled  anthers 
which  open  Inwardly,  except  those  of  the 
third  or  innermost  row,  which  open  to- 
wards the  outside  of  the  flower.  The 
stamens  of  this  third  row  are  moreover 
provided  with  two  sessile  glands,  one  on 
each  side  of  their  base,  and  within  them  is 
a  fourth  row  of  abortive  stamens.  The 
fruit  is  berry-like,  one-seeded,  in  a  cup- 
Uke  calyx. 

C.  zeylanieum  Is  largely  cultivated  In 
Ceylon,  for  its  bark,  which  furnishes  the 
best  Cinnamon.  The  bark  is  stripped  off 
the  branches,  when  it  rolls  up  into  quills, 
the  smaller  of  which  are  introduced  within 
the  larger  and  then  dried  In  the  sun.  The 
thinner  the  bark  is  as  a  rule,  the  finer  its 
quality.  Cinnamon  is  largely  used  as  a 
condiment  for  its  agreeable  flavour,  while 
its  astringent  and  cordial  properties  give 
it  a  medicinal  value.  It  is  said  to  possess 
the  special  property  of  restraining  uterine 
haemorrhage. 

C.  Cassia  furnishes  Cassia  bark,  which  is 
much  like  cinnamon,  but  thicker,  coarser, 
stronger,  less  delicate  In  flavour,  and 
cheaper ;  hence  it  is  frequently  used  to 
adulterate  cinnamon.  Its  admixture,  how- 
ever, can  be  readily  detected,  even  in  a 
powdered  state,  according  to  Dr.  HassalL 
Cassia  is  grown  in  China,  Java,  kc  The 
German  and  Russian  chocolate-makers 
prefer  cassia  to  cinnamon,  as  affording  a 
stronger  flavour.  The  same,  or  some 
closely-allied  trees,  furnish  Cassia  buds, 
which  are  something  like  cloves,  and,  like 
them,  consist  of  the  unexpanded  flower- 
buds  ;  but  they  possess  properties  similar 
to  those  of  the  bark. 

Other  species  of  this  genus  afford  aro- 
matic barks:  such  as  O.  Gulilatoan,  a  native 
of  Amboyna,  whose  bark  has  a  flavour  of 
cloves.  C.  inerSf  a  native  of  Malabar,  is 
employed  medicinally  in  fevers  and  dysen- 
tery ;  the  seeds  are  the  parts  used ;  the 
bark  is  likewise  employed  as  a  condiment. 
The  leaves  of  C.  nitidum,  dried,  are  said  to 
have  furnished  the  aromatic  leaves  called 
'  folia  Malabathri';  indeed,  it  is  surprising 
that  the  leaves  of  the  cinnamon  are  not 
more  often  imported,  as  they,  like  the  inner 
bark,  though  to  a  less  extent,  contain  the 
volatile  oil  on  which  the  fragrant  aromatic 
properties  depend.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CINNAMON.  CinnaTnomum  teylanicum^ 
a  tree  cultivated  In  the  tropics  for  Its 
aromatic  bark.  — ,  BASTARD.  Cinnamo- 
mum  Cassia,  — ,  BLACK.  Pitnenta  acris. 
— ,  ISLE  OP  FRANCE.  Oreodaphne  eupur 
laris.  — ,  SANTA  PE'.  Nectandra  einnor 
mpmoides.  —  ,WILD.  CaneUa  alba;  also 
Myrcia  acris. 

CINQUEFOIL.  The  common  name  for 
Potentilla.  — ,  MARSH.  Comarum  par 
Itutre. 

GI0NIDIT7M.  A  small  grenus  of  Australa- 
sian polypodiaceous  ferns  belonging  to  the 
Dicksonieee,  distinguished  by  having  the 
indusium  cup-shaped  and  standing  out 
beyond  the  margin  of   the  frond,  and 


'  having  the  veins  reticulated.  The  only 
species  known,  C.  Mooriit  has  a  short  de- 
cumbent rhizome,  and  pedately  bipinnato- 
plnnatifld  fronds  of  membranaceo-herba- 
ceous  texture,  which  are  studded  with  sorl 
around  the  margin.  The  fructification  of 
Cioniditim  is  that  of  Deparia,  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  consisting  in  the 
reticulated  venation  of  the  former,  and 
the  free  venation  of  the  latter.      [T.  M.] 

CIPURA.  A  small  genus  of  irldaceous 
plants  closely  allied  to  Marica,  consisting 
of  bulbous  herbs  with  ensiform  leaves  and 
terminal  heads  of  flowers.  The  species, 
which  are  but  few  In  number,  are  found  In 
tropical  and  subtropical  America.  The 
perianth  has  a  very  short  tube  and  a  six- 
parted  limb,  of  which  the  inner  or  petal- 
old  divisions  are  much  the  smaller ;  there 
are  three  stamens  with  distinct  filaments 
inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  perianth,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary  containing  numerous 
ovules,  and  surmounted  by  a  very  short 
stylo,  and  three  petalold  undivided  styles 
alternating  with  the  stamens.  C.paludosa, 
a  native  of  humid  meadows  in  Cayenne, 
has  conl co-globose  bulbs,  radical  linear- 
lanceolate  plaited  leaves  from  three  to 
five  inches  long,  the  scape  shorter  than 
the  leaves,  and  bearing  a  short  densely- 
Imbricated  distichous  terminal  spike  of 
bluish  flowers.  (T.  M.] 

CIRCiEA.  A  plant  with  a  name  so 
ominous  as  Enchanter's  or  Enchantress- 
Nightshade  might  well  be  supposed  to  bfe 
gifted  with  the  most  potent  properties. 
It  Is,  however,  a  humble  herbaceous  plant, 
belonging  to  the  Onagraceeet  growing  to 
the  height  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  with 
delicate  egg-shaped  leaves  which  taper  to 
a  point,  and  small  white  flowers  tinged 
with  pink,  which  are  succeeded  by  small 
roundish  seed-vessels  thickly  covered  with 
hooked  bristles.  C.  LtUetiana,  the  com- 
mon species,  is  abundant  In  shady  woods, 
where  it  frequently  covers  a  large  space  of 
ground.  It  often  too  flnds  its  way  Into 
shrubberies,  where  it  is  a  pretty  but 
troublesome  weed,  creeping  extensively, 
and  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  It  has  no 
affinity  with  any  of  the  true  nightshades, 
and  is  conjectured  to  have  received  Its 
name  from  the  tenacity  with  which  its 
prickly  seed-vessels  attach  themselves  to 
the  person  and  clothes  of  passengers,  and 
from  its  habit  of  lurking  In  obscure 
places.  C.  alpinaf  a  closely-allied  species, 
scarcely  differs  from  the  preceding  except 
that  it  Is  smaller  and  of  more  delicate 
habit;  It  Is  not  unfrequent  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England.  French,  CHrcie ; 
German,  Hexenkraut.  [C.  A.  J.] 

CIRCINALI8,  CIRCINATK  Bent  like 
the  head  of  a  crosier,  as  is  the  young  leaf 
of  a  fern  when  it  begins  to  grow. 

CIRCUMPOSITIO.  A  layer ;  that  Is  to 
say,  a  branch  laid  Into  the'ground  or  layered 
In  order  that  it  may  strike  root. 

CIRCUMSCISSILB,    CIRCUMSCIS817& 


cac]  Cft*  Kcnuturo  of  Botans. 
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nutritious,   while  others  say  that  they ' 
are  bitter  and  purgative.    Certainly  the 
dried   dark-coloured   seeds  met  with  in 
this  country  are  so ;  but  It  is  stated  that 


CitraUoa  Caiocynthik 

the  seeds  are  used  as  food  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  An  oil  is  also  extracted  from 
them  for  burning  in  lamps.       [M.  T.  M.] 

CITRUS.  The  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron, 
and  other  well-known  fruits  of  a  similar 
kind,  are  included  in  this  genus  of  Auranr 
tiaeecB.  Its  distinguishing  characteristics 
are:  the  presence  of  a  cup-like  calyx, 
numerous  stamens  irregularly  united  by 
their  filaments  into  several  bundles,  a 
cylindrical  style,  and  a  pulpy  fruit  with  a 
spongy  rind.  The  leaves  of  these  trees  are 
also  remarkable  Inasmuch  as  they  consist 
of  one  leaflet,  separated  from  the  leaf-like 
stalk  supporting  it,  by  a  distinct  joint. 

The  most  Important  species,  in  a  medi- 
cal or  pharmaceutical  point  of  view,  are 
the  Citron,  C.  medica,  which  furnishes  two 
distinct  kinds  of  oil,  used  by  perfumers, 
the  essential  oil  of  citron  and  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  cedra.  The  Lemon,  C.  Limo- 
num,  is  employed  in  medicine  for  the  sake 
of  its  aromatic  bitter  rind  ;  its  odour  is 
due  to  the  volatile  oil  in  which  it  abounds. 
The  juice  of  the  Lemon  is  used  as  a  re- 
freshing beverage  in  fevers  and  scorbutic 
affections,  and  as  effervescing  lemonade 
to  check  sickness  and  nausea.  As  it  is 
apt  to  decompose,  crystallized  citric  acid 
is  usually  employed  in  its  place  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic, and  with  the  best  effects.  Lately 
it  has  been  recommended  in  acute  rheu- 
matism. Lime  juice  is  employed  for  simi- 
lar purposes.  The  Seville  or  Bitter  Orange, 
C.  BigaradiOt  is  used  for  the  sake  of  its 
rind  and  its  flowers,  which  possess  a 
stronger  flavour  and  odour  than  the  sweet 
orange.  The  rind  is  used  as  a  stomachic 
and  tonic,  while  the  flowers  yield  by  distil- 
lation orange-flower  water.     [M.  T.  M.] 

The  Citron,  Orange,  Lemon,  Shaddock, 
and  Lime  have  been  referred  to  various 
species  of  (7itru«,  with  regard  to  which 
botanists,  however,  are  not  agreed.  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  all  of  them,  with 
their  very  numerous  varieties,  have  not 
originated  from  C.  medico.   On  this  point  < 


the  following  observations  by  Dr.  Lindley 
in  the  Journal  of  the  HortieuUttral  Soci^ 
(Ixi  171),  are  important.  He  states  that 
the  above-mentioned  fruits  'are  all  of 
Eastern  origin,  and  mostly  introduced 
Into  Europe  in  comparatively  modem 
days,  but  of  very  ancient  and  general 
cultivation  in  Asia.  The  varieties  known 
are  very  numerous  and  difllcult  to  reduce 
according  to  their  species,  on  the  limits 
of  which  botanists  are  much  divided  in 
opinion.  Those  who  have  bestowed  the 
most  pains  in  the  investigation  of  Indian 
)x>tany,  and  in  whose  judgment  we  should 
place  the  most  confidence,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Citron,  the  Orange, 
the  Lemon,  the  Lime,  and  their  numerous 
varieties  now  in  circulation,  are  all  de- 
rived from  one  botanical  species,  C.  mediea, 
indigenous  to,  and  still  found  wild  in,  the 
mountains  of  East  India.  Others,  it  is 
true,  tell  us  that  the  Citron,  the  Orange, 
and  the  Lime  are  to  be  found  as  distinct 
types  in  different  valleys,  even  in  the  wild 
state;  but  these  observations  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  made  with  that  ac- 
curacy and  critical  caution  which  would 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  trees  so  long 
and  so  generally  cultivated.' 

The  Citron,  C.  mediea,  is  described  by 
Theophrastus  as  abundant  in  Media,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  north  of  Persia.  Its  fruit, 
according  to  Professor  Decandolle,  was 
carried  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  or  perhaps  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  first  attempts  at  its  cultlvar 
tlon  in  Italy  proved  unsuccessful,  and  ac- 
cording to  Gallesio,  it  was  not  established 
there  till  about  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  Jews  cultivated  the  Citron  at 
the  time  they  were  under  subjection  to 
the  Romans,  and  used  the  fruit  then,  as  at 
the  present  day,  in  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  their  hav- 
ing known  this  tree  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
It  Is  likely  they  found  it  at  Babylon  dur- 
ing their  captivity,  and  brought  it  to 
Palestine  on  their  return.  "Whatever  may 
have  been  the  diffusion  of  the  species  in 
Western  Asia  at  that  remote  date,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  Its  having  been  indigenous 
to  Media,  nor  have  modern  travellers  found 
it  wild  In  Persia ;  but  Dr.  Royle  found  the 
species  in  the  forests  of  Northern  India. 
The  Citron  is  cultivated  In  Cochin  China, 
and  in  China,  but  Thunberg  does  not  men- 
tion it  as  existing  in  Japan.  Taking  all 
the  above  facts  into  consideration,  it  is 
evident  that  the  species  is  originally  from 
the  north  of  India,  and  as  the  habitat  of 
every  one  of  the  Orange  tribe  is  naturally 
rather  limited.  Professor  Decandolle  does 
not  think  that  this  extended  in  the  case  of 
the  Citron,  as  far  as  the  north  of  Persia. 
Probably  the  Citron  was  carried  in  that 
direction,  and  also  into  China  at  a  very 
early  period.  In  many  countries  they  are 
easily  naturalised.  The  seeds  sow  them- 
selves in  several  of  the  colonies :  for  in- 
stance, in  Jamaica.  In  its  wild  state  the 
Citron  grows  erect  with  spiny  branches.  The 
fiowers  are  purple  on  the  outside  and  white 
inside.  The  fruit  is  large,  oblong  or  ovate. 
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Blons  on  its  surface  appear  as  if  it  still 
bore  the  marks  of  Adam's  teeth. 

The  Shaddock,  O.  decumana,  derives  its 
common  name  from  Captain  Shaddock,  by 
whom  it  was  first  carried  from  China  to 
the  West  Indies,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  shoots  are  pubescent;  the 
leaves  large  with  a  winged  stalk ;  the  fruit 
very  large,  weighing  sometimes  ten  to 
twenty  pounds,  roundish,  with  a  smooth, 
pale  yellow  skin,  and  white  or  reddish  sub- 
acid pulp.  When  the  fruits  attain  their 
largest  size  they  are  called  Pompoleons, 
or  Pompelmousses ;  those  of  the  smallest 
size  form  the  *  Forbidden  fruit  *  of  all  the 
English  markets. 

The  Orange  tribe  cannot  be  grown  In 
this  country  without  protection  in  winter. 
In  some  parts  of  Devonshire,  however, 
they  require  but  very  little,  as  for  ex- 
ample, at  Combe  Royal,  near  Kingsbridge, 
where  very  fine  specimens  of  Oranges, 
Citrons,  and  Lemons,  &c.,  have  been  for 
many  years  obtained  from  trees  planted 
against  a  wall,  and  protected  only  with  a 
movable  wooden  shelter  In  winter.  The 
first  Oranges,  It  is  stated,  were  Imported 
into  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
reared  by  his  relative  Sir  Francis  Carew 
at  Beddington  in  Surrey.  These  trees  are 
mentioned  by  Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  addi- 
tions to  Camden^s  Britannia^  as  having  ex- 
isted for  a  hundred  years  previous  to 
1695 ;  but  finally  they  were  entirely  killed 
by  the  great  frost  in  1739-40,  after  they 
had  attained  the  height  of  eighteen  feet, 
with  stems  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Trees 
of  the  Orange  tribe  naturally  live  to  a 
very  great  age  In  a  soil  and  climate  which 
suit  them.  Even  under  artificial  treat- 
ment there  are  some  remarkable  instances 
of  their  longevity.  There  may  be  seen,  in 
the  orangery  at  Versailles,  a  tree  which 
was  sown  in  1421.  It.  is  growing  with  its 
roots  in  a  large  box,  and  appeared  very 
healthy  when  we  saw  it  lately.  The  Orange 
tree  at  the  convent  of  St.  Sabina  at  Rome 
is  thirty-one  feet  high,  and  said  to  be  up- 
wards of  600  years  old.  At  Nice,  where 
the  tree  may  be  considered  naturalised, 
growing  quite  in  the  open  air,  there  was 
in  1789,  according  to  Bisso,  a  tree  which 
generally  bore  5,000  or  6,000  oranges,  and 
which  was  more  than  fifty  feet  high  with 
a  trunk  which  required  two  men  to  em- 
brace it.  In  Cordova,  the  not«d  seat  of 
Moorish  grandeur  and  luxury  in  Spain, 
there  are  Orange  trees  still  remaining, 
which  are  considered  to  be  600  or  700  years 
old. 

Under  favourable  circumstances,  the 
productiveness  of  the  Orange  is  astonish- 
ing. In  an  account  of  the  gardens  and 
orange-grounds  of  St.  Michael's  in  the 
Azores,  by  Mr.  Wallace  (Journal  of  the 
Hort  Society,  vIL  236),  we  are  Informed  by 
the  author,  who  resided  at  St.  Michaels 
for  several  years,  that  the  orange  grounds 
vary  from  one  to  sixty  acres  in  extent, 
and  are  surrounded  with  high  walls  and 
tall-growing  trees  as  shelter,  not  from  the 
cold  but  from  the  sea-breeze.  The  grounds 
are  rarely  occupied  wholly   by   Orange 


trees,  for  Limes,  Citrons,  Lemons,  Guavas, 
&c.,  are  scattered  about  in  them.  Orange 
trees  were  first  introduced  to  the  Azores 
by  the  Portuguese.  There  are  only  two 
kinds  of  oranges  cultivated  at  St.  Michael's, 
viz.,  the  Portugal  and  the  Mandarin ;  many 
varieties  of  the  former  exist,  and  they  are 
greatly  improved  by  the  genial  climate  of 
St.  Michaels.  The  Mandarin  Orange  has 
not  been  many  years  in  the  island,  never- 
theless there  are  some  trees  of  it  fourteen 
feet  high.  This  capital  little  orange  has 
lately  been  exported  to  England,  where 
it  realises  a  higher  price  than  the  common 
St.  Michaels.  The  largest  orange  tree 
wjilch  Mr.  Wallace  measured  was  thirty 
feet  high,  the  stem  being  seven  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base;  but  many 
larger  trees,  destroyed  by  the  coccus,  had 
been  cut  down.  The  produce  of  the  trees 
is  almost  incredible;  props  are  always 
used  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  fruit 
fnim  breaking  down  the  branches.  An 
orange  tree  in  the  quinta,  or  orange  garden 
of  the  Barao  das  Laranjeiras  produced 
twenty  large  boxes  of  oranges,  each  box 
containing  upwards  of  1,000  fruit— in  all 
20,000  oranges  from  one  tree.  Two  hun- 
dred ship-loads  of  oranges  are  annually 
exported  from  St.  Michaels,  being  nearly 
200,000  boxes.  [R.  T.] 

CIVETTE.   (Fr.)   Attium  Schaenopraaum. 

CLADENCHTMA.  Branched  paren- 
chyma. 

CLADIUM.     A  genus  of    cyperaceous 
plants  belonging  to   the  tribe  Rhyncho- 
sporea.     The   spikelets   are  one  to  two- 
fiowered ;  glumes  five  or  six ;    bristles 
wanting;    nut  with  a  thick  fieshy  coat, 
tipped  with  the  conical  base  of  the  joint- 
less  style.    Twenty-one  species  are  men- 
]  tioned  in  Steudel's  Plantce  CyperacecB ;  these 
have   an    extensive    geographical  distri- 
I  hution,  the  majority  being  natives  of  New 
I  Holland.      C.   Marisctu  is    a    native    of 
I  Britain,  and  the  most  northerly  of  the 
species.    It  is  a  handsome  aquatic  plant, 
not  of  frequent  occurrence,  though  plen- 
tiful in  some  districts  [D.  M.] 

CLADOBIUM.  An  obsolete  name  of 
Scaphyglottis. 

I  CLADOCARPI.  A  small  section  of 
I  mosses  containing  those  anomalous  genera 
I  m  which  the  fruit  is  not  truly  lateral 
but  terminates  short  lateral  branchlets. 
The  British  genera  belonging  to  this 
section  are  Sphagnum,  M'lelichoferia,  Fia- 
8iden8,  and  Cinclidotus  ;  but  the  two  latter 
contain  species  which  are  not  truly  clado- 
carpous.  [M.  J.  B.J 

CLADOCAULON.  A  Brazilian  eriocau- 
laceons  plant,  an  undershrub  with  much- 
branched  leafy  stems  and  flowers  in  heads, 
the  male  flowers  being  in  the  centre,  the 
females  at  the  circumference  of  the  head. 
These  latter  present  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  genus,  that  is  to  say,  a 
double  perianth,  each  row  of  three  linear 
oblong  segments  adherent  at  the  base,  the 
outer  segments  reflexed,  and  ultimately 
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deciduous,  the  inner  ones  shorter,  thinner. 
Mid  persistent.  In  other  particulars  it 
does  not  differ  from  the  other  genera  of 
the  order.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CLADODTSTROPHIA.  An  affection  to 
which  oaks  and  other  trees  are  subject  in 
light  soils,  or  when  past  maturity.  The 
upper  branches  are  less  perfectly  nourished 
than  the  lower,  and  therefore  more  rapidly 
decay.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that 
trees  become  stag-headed  in  consequence 
of  decay  of  the  tap  root,  possibly  from  the 
attacks  of  fungi,  the  terminal  branches 
having  an  especial  reference  to  it.  This, 
however,  is  mere  matter  of  speculation, 
though  the  main  branches  and  roots  have 
in  many  cases  direct  communication  with 
each,  some  particular  root  more  especially 
supplying  some  particular  branch,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  buttress-like  spurs  which  con- 
nect the  two.  Where  the  tree  is  without 
leading  shoots,  the  tips  of  the  several 
branches  sometimes  assume  a  similar  con- 
dition. [M.  J.  B.] 

CLADONfA.  A  genus  of  lecidineous 
lichens  which  is  characterised  by  its  ulti- 
mately globose  or  button-shaped  fruit 
growing  at  the  tips  of  vertical  hollow 
shrub-like  or  cup-shaped  processes,  arising 
from  a  follaceous  or  crust-like  thallus,  to 
which  they  bear  an  inverse  proportion. 
The  fructifying  disc  is  often  of  the  bright- 
est scarlet,  but  sometimes  assumes  other 
tints  as  pinkish-brown  or  black.  The  spe- 
cies are  numerous  even  when  reduced  with- 
in reasonable  limits,  and  extend  into  the 
coldest  regions,  while  some  are  cosmopo- 
lites. C  rangiferina  extends  almost  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  vegetation,  and  affords 
an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  food  to 
the  reindeer,  without  which  the  inhospit- 
able northern  parts  of  our  continent  could 
scarcely  be  inhabited.  C.  pyxidata,  a  com- 
mon species  in  woods  and  hedge-banks,  is 
supposed  to  afford  a  good  medicine  in  the 
whooping  cough ;  while  C.  sanguinea, 
rubbed  down  with  sugar  and  water,  is 
successfully  applied  in  the  thrush  of 
infants  in  Brazil.  [M.  J.  B.] 

C  rangiferina,  the  reindeer  moss,  is  the 
badge  of  the  clan  McKenzie. 

CLADOPHORA.  A  genus  of  chloro- 
sperms  closely  allied  to  Conferva,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  its  branched  habit.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  grow  in  various 
situations,  but  the  most  characteristic,  as 
C  glomerata  and  rupestris,  occur  either  in 
rivulets  or  on  sea-rocks.  A  few  of  the 
species  of  warm  countries  attain  a  con- 
siderable size.  C  mirainlia  was  once  cele- 
brated as  affording  a  supposed  instance  of 
transformation  from  a  green-spored  into 
a  rose-spored  alga ;  but  it  has  since  been 
ascertained  that  the  cladophore  serves 
merely  as  a  matrix  to  the  rhodosperm 
which  surrounds  the  threads  with  Its 
dilated  base.  The  reproductive  bodies  are 
minute  zoospores  with  thong-like  appen- 
dages contained  in  the  articulations.  The 
species  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
globe.  CM.  J.  B.] 


GLADOPTOSIS.  A  name  given  to  a 
singular  affection  to  which  several  of  our 
forest  trees,  as  the  oak  and  willow,  are 
subject,  in  which  the  small  branches  snap 
off  with  a  regular  circular  fissure,  leaving 
a  cup-shaped  scar,  somewhat 'similar  to 
that  which  takes  place  when  a  leaf  or 
fruit  separates  at  the  stalk.  The  branch 
was  of  course  previously  dead,  and  the 
separation  seems  to  depend  upon  a  vital 
process  by  means  of  which  the  dead  are 
thrown  off  from  the  living  tissues.  After 
pears  have  fallen,  a  repeated  separation 
into  joint-like  portions  takes  place.  In  a 
somewhat  similar  manner,  between  the 
component  parts  and  the  branch  which 
gave  them  birth.  After  cold  summers,  vine 
branches  are  apt  to  fall  off,  a  process  which 
is  facilitated  by  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  stem,  there  being  a  transverse  layer 
of  cellular  tissue  at  each  bud.  This  is 
sometimes  called  Phriganoptosis.  Larger 
branches  occasionally  fall  off  in  a  lilEe 
manner  in  the  elm,  but  more  generally, 
though  the  line  of  demarcation  Is  well- 
marked,  the  branch  does  not  fall  till  It 
is  tightly  pressed  by  the  new  layers  of 
bark  destined  after  its  disappearance 
to  close  up  the  cavity.  [M.  J.  B.3 


CLADOS. 
branch. 


In  Greek  compounds  =  a 


CLAD08P0RIUM.     A  genus  of  naked-  , 
spored  moulds  of  which  one  species,  C. 
herbarum,  is  found  in  all  habitable  parts  of 
the  world  on  decaying  substances,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  covering  theui  with  , 
olive  patches  which  when  in  fruit  are  shot  ' 
with  green.    It  consists  of  short  brown- 
jointed  waved  threads,  which  bear  on  their 
sides  oblong  or  elliptic  spores  with  one  or 
two  transverse  divisions.  In  damp  seasons, 
wheat  is  often  discoloured  at  the  tip  with  1 
this  fungus,  and   it   is  then   said  to  be  ! 
tagged.    Another  species,  <7.  dendrtHcum^  ' 
is  common  on   apple   leaves,  and    when 
attacking  the  fi'uit  causes  the  orbicular 
dark  spots  which  are  so  common  on  apples, 
and  which   have  been  named   by   Pries  ' 
Spiloccea.     The   same  species,  or  a  mere 
variety  of  it,  attacks  pears  in  a  similar  ; 
way,  and  sometimes  materially  affects  the 
health  of  the  tree  by  Infesting  the  leaves  1 
and  young  shoots.  [M.  J.  B.J      ' 

CLADOSTACHYS.    A  genus  of  Amaran-  \ 
thacecB  allied  to  Celosia,  but  having  the  ' 
stamens  free,  not   cohering   as  in    that 
genus,  and  the  three  stigmas  linear  and 
revolute,  not  capitate.    C.  muricata  is  a  I 
much-branched  Indian  shrub  with  alter-  j 
nate  stalked  ovate-acute  smooth  leaves,and 
elongated  paniculately-arranged  spikes  of 
small  white  flowers.  [J.  T.  S.3 

CLADOTHAMNUS.  A  genus  of  Pyro- 
IdceoB  consisting  of  a  shrub  from  "Western 
Arctic  America  with  much-branched  stems 
sessile  wedge-shaped  oblong  glabrous 
leaves,  glaucous  below,  and  solitary  axil- 
lary shortly-stalked  flowers,  with  a  five- 
parted  calyx,  five  petals,  ten  stamens,  a 
thread-like  style.  Incurved  at  the  apex. 
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with  a  globular  flve-lobed  stigma ;  capsule 
sub-globose,  flve-celled.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CLANDESTINA.  A  genus  of  Orobav^ 
ehaeeiB  containing  a  single  species,  a  para- 
site on  roots  in  damp  woods  in  the  South 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  small  plant  with  a 
short  branching  scaly  subterraneous  stem, 
the  bluIsh-vIolet  flowers  being  seen  in 
clusters  rising  from  the  apex  of  the  stem 
as  if  from  the  earth.  The  four-cleft 
calyx  Is  bell-shaped ;  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  belmet-shaped,  the  lower  short  and 
bifid-  The  ovary  is  surrounded  at  the 
base  by  a  half-moon-«haped  hypogynous 
gland.  The  capsular  fruit  contains  four  or 
five  seeds  attached  to  two  linear  parietal 
placentae.  This  genus  is  nearly  related  to 
Laihrcea,  in  which  It  was  formerly  In- 
cluded; it  differs  chiefly  in  having  erect 
flowers,  and  a  deflnite  number  of  seeds  on 
small  placentae.  [W.  C] 

CLAOXYLON.  A  genus  of  Euphor- 
MacecB  composed  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  tropical  portions  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  They  are  nearly  allied  to 
Mercuriali9,  but  differ  in  their  arborescent 
habit  as  well  as  in  the  petal-like  disc  of  the 
female  flowers.  The  leaves  are  long- 
stalked,  oval  or  lanceolate,  and  entire  or 
toothed  at  the  margins.  The  nerves  of 
the  leaves  and  the  various  parts  of  the 
flowers  of  many  species  are  deeply  tinged 
with  a  dark  red  colouring  matter  which  Is 
said  to  be  used  as  a  dye.  The  inconspicu- 
ous generally  green  flowers  are  arranged 
in  slender  racemes  furnished  with  bracts, 
each  bearing  in  its  axil  a  cluster  of 
flowers ;  these  in  the  male  are  made  up 
of  a  calyx  with  three  or  four  deep  divi- 
sions enclosing  numerous  stamens;  and 
in  the  female  of  a  similar  calyx  enclosing 
athree-lobed  ovary,  crowned  with  a  three- 
branched  style,  and  seated  on  a  disc  ; 
formed  by  three  dark  red  petal-like  glands. 
The  capsular  fruits  are  three-celled,  about 
the  size  of  apea»  and  each  cell  contains 
one  seed.  [A.  A.  B.} 

CLARKIA.  A  small  genus  of  onagrads, 
indigenous  to  California  and  North  West- 
em  America,  contributing  to  our  gardens 
two  of  the  best  known  and  most  esteemed 
of  popular  annuals.  The  genus  is  well 
characterised  by  its  clawed  petals,  eight 
stamens,  of  which  the  alternate  four  are 
shortest  and  sterile,  four-lobed  stigma 
with  broad  roundish  spreading  lobes,  and 
cylindrical  four-furrowed  four-celled  seed- 
vessel,  opening  when  ripe  by  four  valves. 
The  species  are  all  erect  branching  plants, 
with  entire  or  toothed  foliage,  and  showy 
reddish-purple  flowers  produced  singly 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  C.  pulchella 
has  the  largest  flowers,  and  Is  remarkable 
In  Its  typical  form  for  its  petals  being 
three-lobed  with  a  tooth  on  each  side  of 
the  claw,  though  in  the  variety  imiegri' 
petala  of  garden  origin  the  lobes  are  ob- 
literated. The  leaves  of  this  species  are 
long  and  narrowly  lance-shaped,  quite  en- 
tire, and  the  stem  and  branches  are  droop- 
ing at  the  summit  before  the  expansion  of  , 


the  flowers.  C.  elegans  Is  a  taller  plant 
with  slender  twiggy  shoots,  quite  erect  in 
all  stages  of  their  growth,  ovate  toothed 
foliage,  the  flower-buds  drooping  before 
expansion,  and  the  bluntly  rhomboldal 
,  petals  quite  undivided.  [W.  T.] 

I  CLART.  Salvia  Sdarea.  Hormlnum 
I  Clary  is  Salvia  Hormxnwn,  and  Vervain 
I  Clary,  Salvia  Verbenaca. 

i  CLATHRUS.  A  genus  of  gasteromyce- 
I  tons  Fungi  belonging  to  the  phallold  group, 
remarkable  at  once  for  the  beauty  of  their 
colour  and  elegance  of  form,  combined 
with  the  most  abominable  odour.  The  recep- 
tacle to  which  the  deliquescent  fruit-bear- 
ing cells  are  attached,  forms  a  scarlet  net- 
work, which  bursts  forth  from  a  gelatin- 
ous volva.  In  C.  criaptu,  which  occurs  In 
warmer  climates,  the  edge  of  the  meshes 
Is  beautifully  crisped.  The  closely-allied 
Heodietyon  cibarium  Is  known  to  the  New 
Zealanders  by  a  name  Implying  Thunder- 
dirt,  and  forms  a  coarse  article  of  food.  C. 
cancellaiua  Is  common  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  occurs  occasionally  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  England,  as  at  Torquay  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  also  in  Ireland.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CLATHRUS  (adj.  CLATHRATUS).  A 
lattice;  a  membrane  pierced  with  holes 
and  forming  a  kind  of  grating,  as  In  the  Ovr 
virandra  feneatralie. 

CLAUDEA.  The  most  beautiful  genus 
of  rose-spored  Algce.  It  Is  named  after 
Claude  Lamouroux,  a  distinguished  French 
algologist.  Three  species  only  are  known, 
of  which  two  occur  on  the  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania,  and  the  third  on  those 
of  Ceylon.  The  frond  proceeds  from  a 
thread-shaped  stem,  which  is  continued 
Into  the  marginal  rib  of  a  flat  unilateral 
open  net- work  formed  of  several  series  of 
anastomosing  slender  mid-ribbed  leaflets. 
Each  net-work,when  fully  formed,  is  ten  to 
twelve  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch 
broad,  and  is  elegantly  recurved  like  a 
sclmetar.  The  capsules  are  in  the  mid- 
rib of  metamorphosed  primary  and  se- 
condary leaflets,  and  contain  at  the  base 
a  dense  tuft  of  pedicellate  pyr If orm  spores. 
The  tetrasperms  are  contained  in  the 
swollen  bars  of  the  second  series  of  net- 
work in  transverse  rows.  C  elegans  some- 
times grows  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  where 
the  saltness  is  much  modified,  and  then  i 
assumes  a  large  size  with  Increased 
delicacy.  The  above  account  Is  taken 
from  Dr.  Harvey's  Phycologia  Australasica, 
a  work  which  ought  to  be  In  the  hands 
of  every  lover  of  seaweeds.        [M.  J.  B,] 

CLAUDINETTE.  (Fr.)  Nareissue  poeti- 
eiis. 

CLAUSILE.  A  name  given  by  Richard 
to  his  macropodal  embryo,  when  its  radi- 
cle is  united  by  the  edges  and  entirely  in- 
closes all  the  rest  of  it. 

CLAVALIER. 

Herculis. 

CLAVARIA.  A  genus  of  the  clavate 
division,    Clavariei,  of  hymenomycetous 


(Fr.)    Xantlioxylon  Clava 


CLAV] 
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Fun{;i,  distinguished  by  their  fleshy  sub- 
stance and  confluent  stem.    The  species 
are  either  simple  or  branched,  and  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and   from  the  great 
difference  of  form,  colour,  and  division 
assumed  under  different  circumstances, 
often    extremely  difllcult  to    recognise. '. 
The  surface  is  mostly  smooth,  but  some- , 
times  wrinkled  lon^tudlnally.     Many  of  { 
them  afford  excellent  articles  of  food,  but 
they  are  not  much  used  in  this  country,  > 
probably  from  the  scarceness  of  the  larger  , 
species.    G.  vermicularia,  which  comes  up 
frequently    on  our  lawns,  looking  like 
little  bundles  of  candles,   is  sometimes 
very  abundant,  and  extremely   delicate 
when  dressed.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CLAVARIET.  A  natural  order  of  hy- 
menomycetous  Fungi  distinguished  by 
their  vertical  growth  -nd  superior  hymc- 
nium,  which  extends  to  the  very  apex,  and 
is  distributed  equally  on  all  sides  (amphi-  ' 
genous).  The  species  generally  grow  on 
the  ground  amongst  leaves,  a  few  appear 
on  rotten  wood,  and  some  of  the  lower 
kind  on  decaying  herbaceous  stems.  We 
believe  all  the  species  which  produce  white 
spores  are  wholesome ;  some,  moreover, 
with  yellow  spores  are  esculent,  though 
one  or  two  are  doubtful.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CLAVATU3,  CLAVIFORMIS.  Gradu- 
ally thickening  upwards,  from  a  very  taper 
base ;  as  the  appendages  of  the  flower  of 
Schwenckia,  or  the  spadix  of  Arum  VMCuXor 
turn. 

CLAVTCITLA.    AtendrlL 

CLAYIGERA.    The  name  applied  by  the  \ 
elder  De  Candolle  to  three  Mexican  plants  I 
of  the  composite  family,  since  shown  by  ' 
Dr.  Asa  Gray  to  differ  In  no  way  from 
Briekellid,   and  therefore  placed  in  that 
genus  which  numbers  about  thirty  species, 
mostly  Mexican,  and  is  distinguished  from 
Eupatorium  by  the  many-striate  instead 
of  flve-angled  achenes.  [A.  A.  &] 

CLAVIJA.  A  genus  of  the  myrsine 
family,  comprising  a  number  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  confined  to  the  tropical  parts 
of  South  America.  Their  unbranched  rod- 
like stems  are  furnished  at  the  top  with  a 
crown  of  large  alternate  coriaceous 
leaves,  often  two  feet  in  length,  quite 
smooth,  oblong  In  form,  and  entire  or 
splnously-toothed  at  the  margin.  The 
waxy  white  or  orange-coloured  flowers 
are  small  and  disposed  in  erect  or  droop- 
ing racemes  which  are  shorter  than  the 
leaves,  and  either  proceed  from  their  axils 
or  from  the  bare  stem  where  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  be- 
ing very  short,  and  the  flve  stamens  hav- 
ing five  roundish  fleshy  scales  alternating 
with  them,  are  characters  which  distin- 
guish the  genus  from  the  others  In  the 
family.  The  fruits  are  fleshy  and  contain 
numerous  seeds  embedded  in  a  pulp  which 
is  said  to  be  eatable.  In  size  they  vary, 
but  are  seldom  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg. 
The  genus  bears  the  name  of  J.  Clavijo 
Faxardo,  a  Spanish  naturalist. 


C.  omata,  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Guiana, 
is  frequently  to  l)€  met  with  in  plant 
stoves,  where  it  is  always  a  prominent  ob- 
ject from  Its  straight  unbranched  stems, 
bearing  on  their  apex  a  cluster  of  large 
handsome  leaves  often  a  foot  or  more  In 
length.  Its  starry  wax-like  flowers,  of  a 
bright  orange  colour,  are  produced  In  great 
abundance,  and  are  disposed  in  erect  ra- 
cemes. The  root  of  some  of  the  species 
is  said  to  be  emetic  [A.  A.  B.] 

CLAVULA.  The  receptacle,  or  spore- 
case  of  certain  fungals. 

CLAVU8.  The  disease  which  produces 
ergot  in  grrasses ;  so  called  because  it 
causes  the  young  grain  to  grow  into  the 
form  of  a  nail  or  club. 

CLAW  The  long  narrow  base  of  the 
petals  of  some  flowers;  the  analogue  of 
the  petiole. 

CLATTONIA.  A  genus  of  purslanes, 
chiefly  North  American,  consisting  of 
dwarf  annual  or  tuberous-rooted  peren- 
nial plants  with  entire  leaves,  and  small 
white  or  flesh-coloured  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes.  Generlcally  they  are  distinguished 
by  a  calyx  of  two  oval  permanent  sepals, 
flve  petals  usually  with  short  claws  coher- 
ing at  the  base,  flve  stamens  inserted  on 
the  claws,  one  style  with  Its  apex  three- 
cleft,  and  an  ovary  ripening  into  a  one- 
celled  capsule,  opening  by  three  valves, 
and  containing  from  three  to  six  seeds. 
Of  the  annual  section,  C.  perfoliata,  one  of 
the  best  known,  Is  a  weedy  little  species 
with  flbrous  roots,  broadly  ovate  velnless 
radical  leaves  on  long  foot-stalks,  and 
numerous  simple  naked  flower-stems, 
bearing  at  the  summit  a  roundish  leafy 
bract  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  two  op- 
posite leaves,  from  which  arise  one  or 
more  short  racemes  of  small  white  flowers 
with  notched  petals.  The  leaves  of  tbls 
plant  are  used  like  those  of  the  common 
purslane,  Portulaea  olerncea.  The  peren- 
nial Claytoniaa  have  for  the  most  part 
small  tuberous  or  spindle-shaped  roots, 
from  which  arise  a  few  simple  stems  a 
foot  high,  bearing  about  the  middle  a 
single  pair  of  opposite  linear  or  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  being  terminated  by  a  loose 
drooping  raceme  of  pink  flowers  veined 
with  red.  The  species  are  rare  In  cultivar 
tion,  but  C.  virffinica  Is  sometimes  met  with. 
They  are  popularly  known  in  America  by 
the  name  of  Spring  Beauty,  from  the  early 
season  at  which  they  flower.  ["W.  T.] 

CLEARING  NUT.    An  Indian  name  for 
the  nut  of  Strychnos  potatorum. 


CLEARWEED.  An  American  name  for 
Pilea  pumila. 

CLEAVERa    GcUium  Aparine. 

CLEGHORNIA.  A  Cingalese  and  Indian 
genus  of  Apocynaeea,  the  plants  of  which 
have  small  white  flowers  with  a  calyx  of 
flve  lobes  alternating  with  flve  glands ;  a 
salver-shaped  corolla  with  oblique  lobes 
and  without  scales  in  Its  throat ;  included 
anthers,  arrow-shaped  and  sharply-pointed 
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at  the  top;  two  ovaries,  with  a  short  style 
and  largre  stigma ;  the  fruit  consisting  of 
two  large  follicles.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CLEI808T0MA.  A  genus  of  caulescent 
orchids,  with  leathery  narrow  distichous 
leaves,  and  long  tough  roots  by  which 
they  cling  to  the  bark  of  trees  in  various 
parts  of  the  East  Indies.  They  have  the 
pouched  lip  and  fleshy  flowers  of  Scwcolor 
Mum  and  SarcanOitui,  differing  from  the 
former  in  having  the  orifice  of  the  pouch 
closed  by  a  large  projecting  tooth,  and 
from  the  latter  in  the  pouch  being  abso- 
lutely one-celled.  Sixteen  or  seventeen 
species  are  known,  all  having  small  flowers 
of  little  beauty. 

CLEISTES.  A  genus  of  terrestrial  leafy- 
stemmed  orchids  inhabiting  tropical  Ame- 
rica. In  habit  they  resemble  Arethusa. 
The  flowers  are  terminal  and  nearly  soli- 
tary, of  some  purple  tint.  C.  rosea,  with 
large  nodding  flowers,  is  one  of  the  finest ; 
C.  paludoaa  is  quite  insignificant. 

CLEMATia  An  extensive  genus  of 
twining  shrubs  with  variously-cut  opposite 
leaves,  belonging  to  the  Ranunculaceee, 
among  which  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  single  perianth  (a  coloured  calyx  but 
no  petals),  and  by  the  long  feathery  tail  at- 
tached to  their  one-«eeded  carpels.  The 
only  English  species,  C.  Vitalba,  Vlrgin's- 
Bower,  is  so  called  on  account  of  Its  being 
used  for  covering  bowers ;  another  name. 
Traveller's-joy,  was  probably  given  to  It 
because  of  its  being,  in  winter,  among  the 
most  conspicuous  and  ornamental  of  way- 
side plants,  often  covering  hedges  for  a 
considerable  distance  with  its  feathery 
seed-vessels,  from  the  resemblance  of 
which  to  grey  hair  the  plant  Is  sometimes 
called  Old-Man's  Beard.  The  flowers  are 
greenish-white,  and  destitute  of  perfume. 
French  Herbe  aux  gttevx,  from  its  ragged 
appearance.  C.  Flammula  is  the  sweet- 
scented  species  common  in  gardens,  a 
native  of  Southern  Europe  and  Northern 
Africa ;  a  variety  of  this,  C.  rubella,  has 
larger  flowers  tinged  with  rose-colour,  ex- 
panding in  October.  Other  ornamental 
species  are  C.  florida,  of  which  a  variety 
with  large  double  white  flowers  is  to  be 
preferred  as  being  the  handsomest  and 
remaining  the  longest  in  bloom ;  C.  Viti- 
cella,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties 
with  single  or  double  flowers,  blue,  purple, 
or  red ;  C.  austriaca,  bearing  in  June  and 
July  solitary  large  blue  flowers  with  nu- 
merous abortive  stamens  simulating  pe- 
tals ;  and  C.  aaurea  and  C.  lahuginosa,  mag- 
nificent blue-flowered  Japanese  species. 
C.  tubuloaa  is  a  showy  perennial  with  large 
blue  flowers.  [0.  A.J.] 

CLEIMATITE  COMMTJNE.  (Ft.)  Cle- 
matis Vitnlba,  —  ODORANTB.  Clematis 
Flammula. 

CLEMATITia    Aristolochia  ClematHis. 

GLEOMK  A  genus  of  capparlds  chiefly 
found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  New 
"World,  and  presenting,  in  common  with 
the  other  genera  of  the  order,  some  in- 


teresting features.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  possession  of  a  calyx  of  four  pieces ; 
a  corolla  of  four  erect  petals,  usually  with 
long  claws ;  six  stamens  having  long  dis- 
tinct filaments ;  and  a  many-seeded  pod- 
like  fruit  borne  on  a  stipe  or  stalk  of  vary- 
ing length.  Most  of  the  species  are 
annual  plants  of  erect  habit,  with  digitate 
leaves  of  from  three  to  seven  lanceolate 
leaflets,  and  flowers  in  terminal  bracted 
corymbs  lengthening  into  racemes.  One 
of  the  commonest  species  is  C.  pungens,  a 
robust  clammy  plant,  attaining  a  height  of 
four  or  five  feet,  with  spiny  stipules,  foot- 
stalks as  well  as  under  side  of  midribs 
armed  with  sharp  prickles,  and  racemes  of 
rosy-purple  flowers;  the  anthers  of  this 
species  ire  fellow,  by  which  It  may  be 
known  from  C.  spinosa.  C.  rosea  resembles 
pungena  In  general  habit,  but  Is  quite  free 
from  prickles,  Is  less  robust,  and  its  leaves 
consist  of  but  five  leaflets,  the  uppermost 
and  lowest  of  three  only.  C.  speciosissima 
has  handsome  rose-coloured  flowers,  leaves 
with  flve  to  seven  leaflets,  petals  as  long  as 
the  flower-stalk,  and  a  pod  on  a  stipe  longer 
than  itself.  The  species  are  chiefly  re- 
markable for  their  beauty,  but  are  reput- 
ed to  possess  a  pungent  taste  like  that  of 
mustard.  [W.  T.] 

CLEOMELLA.  A  small  genus  of  an- 
nual CapparidacecBt  the  leaves  of  which 
are  trifoliate,  and  the  flowers  have  four 
somewhat  spathulate  petals  with  short 
claws  and  six  separate  stamens  attached  to 
the  stalk  supporting  the  ovary,  which 
latter  is  gourd-shaped  and  one-celled,  be- 
coming a  pod-like  capsule.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Mexico  and  N.  America.  pa.T.M.] 

CLERODENDRON.  A  considerable  ge- 
nus of  Verhenacemf  natives  of  tropical  dis- 
tricts chiefly  in  Asia,  but  found  also  in 
Africa  and  America.  They  are  shrubs  or 
trees  with  opposite  or  temate  simple 
leaves,  and  loosely  cymose  or  capitate 
flowers  in  terminal  panicles  or  thyrses,more 
rarely  axillary.  The  calyx  is  campanulate 
or  Inflated,  and  flve-toothed  or  flve-lobed. 
The  corolla-tube  is  slender,  the  limb 
spreading  and  nearly  equally  flve-lobed. 
There  are  four  stamens  inserted  in  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  and  usually  much  ex- 
serted ;  the  anthers  have  two  parallel  cells, 
opening  longitudinally.  The  ovary  Is  four- 
celled,  with  a  single  pendulous  or  laterally 
attached  ovule  In  each  cell.  The  slender 
exserted  style  has  two  acute  stlgmatic 
lobes.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe  surrounded  by 
the  calyx,  its  kernel  usually  large,  separat- 
ing Into  two  two-celled  or  four  one-celled 
nuts.  This  genus  Is  nearly  related  to  Vol- 
kameria  and  JEgiphila,  but  is  separated 
from  the  former  by  its  fruit,  and  from  the 
latter  by  Its  pentamerous  flower.  Nearly 
eighty  species  have  been  described.  They 
have  been  arranged  under  two  sections : — 
1.  Euclerodendron,  In  which  the  corolla  is 
salver-shaped  with  a  short  tube  scarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx ;  and  2.  SipJumanthuSf 
In  which  the  corolla  Is  funnel-shaped  with 
a  very  long  tube.  The  plants  have  slightly 
bitter  sub-astringent   properties,  and  on 
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CLESTINE&  Large  oellB  of  paren- 
chTma.  In  which  raphldes  are  often  de- 
posited. 

CLBTHRA.  A  genus  of  SrieaeeeB^  con- 
sisting of  shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate 
serrate  deciduous  leaves,  and  bearing  white 
flowers  In  terminal  hoary  racemes.  They 
are  natives  of  North  and  tropical  America. 
The  calyx  is  five-parted ;  the  corolla  has 
five  distinct  obovate-oblong  petals.  There 
are  ten  hypogynous  stamens,  with  in- 
versely arrow-shaped  anthers,  which  bpen- 
by  terminal  pores  or  short  slits.  The  ovary 
is  three-celled  with  many  ovules  in  each 
ceU.  The  style  is  slender  with  a  three- 
cleft  stigma.  The  capsule  is  three-celled, 
with  many  seeds  in  each  cell,  three-valved, 
and  enclosed  in  the  calyx.  [W.  C] 

CLEYERA.  A  erenus  of  TemttrOmiaeea, 
comprising  a  few  Indian  and  Japanese 
evergreen  bushes  with  camellia-like  leaves, 
and  small  axillary  white  or  yellowish 
flowers,  sometimes  sweet-scented.  These 
flowers  are  stalked,  and  have  a  calyx  of 
five  leaves,  five  petals,  numerous  stamens 
in  two  or  three  series,  and  an  ovary  sur^ 
mounted  by  a  style  which  is  three-parted 
at  the  top.  The  five  free  petals,  and  the 
numerous  stamens  slightly  adhering  to 
their  base,  are  the  chief  distinguishing 
features  of  the  genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CLIANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Leguminosa 
found  in  New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Island, 
and  New  Holland.  It  is  nearly  related  to 
SuiherUmdiOt  a  Cape  genus  which  has 
bladdery  pods,  while  the  pods  in  the  present 
are  coriaceous.  The  plants  are  herbaceous 
or  woody  branching  shrubs,  with  unequally- 
pinnate  leaves  made  up  of  eight  to  sixteen 
pairs  of  linear  or  elliptical  leaflets  half  an 
inch  long.  The  large  handsome  flowers  are 
in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes.  The  calyx 
is  bell-shaped  and  flve-toothed.  The  upper 
petal  or  standard  is  oval,  pointed,  and  bent 
backwards,  much  larger  than  the  wings 
and  shorter  than  the  keel,  which  Is  skifl- 
shaped.  The  pod  is  stalked,  somewhat 
woolly  inside,  and  contains  a  number  of 
seeds.  The  name  of  the  genus  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  slgnlfles  Glory  Flower, 
a  name  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  plants. 
The  best  known  species  is  C  jntnicctM, 
called  Parrofs-BIU  in  New  Zealand,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  keeled  petal  to  the 
bill  of  that  bird.  This  plant  was  introduced 
in  1831,  and  is  often  to  be  met  with  In 
greenhouses,  or  on  open  walls  with  a 
southern  aspect,  where  it  flowers  freely  if 
protected  in  winter.  It  seldom  attains 
more  than  six  feet  In  height,  although  in 
Ireland,  where  the  climate  seems  to  suit 
It  better,  it  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  cover- 
ing on  a  wall  a  surface  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  square.  The  pinnate-leaves  are 
about  six  inches  long,  and  the  leaflets, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  are  smooth 
above  and  slightly  pubescent  underneath. 
The  flowers  grow  in  oval  clusters  hanging 
^om  the  leaf-axils,  each  flower  more  than 


three  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  standard 
to  the  tip  of  the  keel,  and  of  a  deep  blood 
colour. 

C.  Dampieri  is  a  native  of  the  desert  re- 
gions of  Australia,  and  is  also  in  cultiva- 
tion. In  habit  it  is  much  like  the  former, 
but  it  does  not  grow  to  such  dimenaions. 
The  whole  plant  Is  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
and  is  thickly  covered  with  long  white 
hairs.  The  peduncles  proceed  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  bear  on  their  apex 
four  or  five  scarlet  flowers,  larger  and 
of  a  much  brighter  colour  than  those  of 
the  former,  the  standard  having  aiso  a 
large  black-purple  boss  at  its  base.  This 
plant  has  the  most  beautiful  flowers  in 
the  genus,  but  is  unfortunately  diflacult 
of  cultivation.  The  only  other  known 
species  is  C.  eameust  a  native  of  Norfolk 
Island ;  it  has  flesh-coloured  flowers,  and 
although  a  pretty  plant,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  others,  the  flowers  being 
much  smaller.  [A.  A.  R] 

CLIDEM  lA.  A  genus  of  MeUutomaeea  , 
from  tropicid  America,  containing  hairy 
branched  shrubs  with  opposite  stalked 
leaves,  generally  unequal  in  size,  with 
three  to  seven  ribs,  and  white  or  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  often  silky.  The  calyx  is 
adherent  to  the  ovary  at  the  base  ;  petals 
flve  or  six,  rarely  four ;  stamens  twice  as 
many  as  the  petals ;  ovary  hairy,  with  as 
many  cells  as  there  are  petals ;  berry  fleshy, 
often  edible.  CJ.  T.  &] 

CLIFFORTIA.  A  genus  of  small  ape- 
talous  South  African  bushes,  belonging  to 
the  rosaceous  family,  whose  principal  dis- 
tinction lies  in  the  three-toothed  calyx 
and  very  numerous  stamens.  Tlie  leaves 
are  alternate,  small,  and  composed  of  two 
or  three  leaflets ;  when  the  latter  is  the 
case,  the  two  lateral  ones  are  small,  and 
more  or  less  united  to  the  central  one,  so 
that  the  leaves  appear  to  be  simple.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  seated  In  the  axils  of 
the  leavea  In  the  males  the  c^yx  tube  is 
contracted  at  the  top,  and  bears  about 
thirty  stamens.  In  the  females  the  calyx 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  male,  and  encloses 
one  or  two  achenes,  each  furnished  with  a 
lateral  bearded  or  feathery  style.  The 
holly-like  leaves  of  C.  ilici/olia  are  used  by 
the  Boers  as  an  emollient  and  expec- 
torant In  coughs.  C.  erenatalB  remarkable 
for  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
leaves, which  are  composed  of  two  orbicular 
leaflets  with  not  ched  margins,  and  are  so 
closely  set  on  the  stems  that  they  lap  over 
each  other  in  the  manner  of  the  scales  of  a 
fish.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CLIFF0RTIACEJ5.  A  name  given  some- 
times to  Rosacea  proper.  Including  San- 
ffuUoTbetBt  as  distinguished  from  Amygda- 
lea  and  Pomacea. 

CLINANDRIUM.  The  bed  of  the  an- 
ther of  orchids ;  an  excavation  of  the  top 
of  the  column,  in  or  on  which  the  anther 
lies. 

CLINANTHIUM.  A  flat  or  broad  space, 
on  which  flowers  are  packed  closely;  the 
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receptacle  of   composites; 
"Widened  axis. 


a  shortened  '  tion  of  the  corolla,  and  the  capsule  split- 
ting into  ten  cocci.  [J.  T.  S.] 


CLINANTHTTS.  A  name  given  to  a 
ffroup  of  Peruvian  araarylllds;  subse- 
quently changed  to  ClUantheSf  and  now 
merged  in  Coburgia.  [T.  M.] 

CLINIUM.  In  Greek  compounds  =  re- 
ceptacle. Also  an  accessary  part  of  cer- 
tain fungals,  consisting  of  very  small  long 
simple  or  branched  cells,  bearing  a  spore 
at  their  end. 

OLINOPODIUM.  One  of  the  names  of 
the  Wild  Basil,  now  referred  to  Calamintha. 

OLINTONIA.  A  smaU  genus  of  lobe- 
liads,  consisting  of  dwarf  annuals  with  the 
aspect  and  habit  of  Lobelia,  but  differing 
from  that  genus  in  the  corolla  being  with- 
out a  tube,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
seed-vessel,  which,  instead  of  being  a  half 
egg-shaped  two-celled  capsule  opening 
when  ripe  by  pores  at  the  summit,  is  a 
longr  slender  three-angled  pod  of  one  cell 
only,  with  seeds  attached  to  two  parietal 
placentas,  and  eplitting  when  ripe  into 
three  narrow  thong-like  valves.  Of  the 
several  species  composing  the  genus,  but 
two  are  known  in  British  gardens,  C.  ptilr 
chella  and  C.  elegans,  both  natives  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  former  is  an  elegant  little 
plant,  with  slender  prostrate  branched 
stems,  sparingly  clothed  with  linear  blunt 
foliage,  and  producing  from  its  upper 
axils  numerous  flowers,  with  the  upper 
lip  of  two  spreading  deep  blue  segments, 
and  the  lower  lip  very  broadly  wedge- 
shaped,  three-lobed,  blue  at  the  margin, 
the  centre  being  white  and  yellow  with 
several  deep  purple  spots.  The  pod  is  so 
lon^  and  slender  that  it  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  foot-stalk  rather  than  that 
of  a  seed-vesseL  C.  elegana  is  distinguished 
by  its  leaves  being  ovate  instead  of  linear, 
and  its  flowers  of  a  pale  blue  colour.  The 
name  of  this  genus  has  also  been  applied 
by  Raflnesque  to  a  small  group  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  lily  tribe.  [W.  T.j 

CLIOCARPUS.  A  genus  of  Brazilian 
shrubs  of  the  family  Atropacece,  remark- 
able for  being  densely  covered  with  small 
star-shaped  hairs.  The  flowers  are  stalked, 
and  are  set  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
calyx  is  hairy,  platter-shaped  at  its  base, 
with  five  small  pouches  near  its  junction 
with  the  flower-stalk,  the  upper  portion 
divided  into  five  lance-shaped  spreading 
segments,  which  increase  in  size  as  the 
fruit  ripens,  and  become  erect;  their 
margins  also  are  everted  and  touch  those 
of  the  adjacent  segments,  so  that  a  kind  of 
tube  is  formed.  The  corolla  is  wheel-shaped, 
hairy,  its  divisions  with  a  prominent  nerve. 
The  five  stamens  arise  from  a  thickened 
ritn  at  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  have 
short  wavy  filaments,  and  large  four-celled 
anthers.  The  fruit  is  a  many-seeded  berry 
included  within  the  calyx.         [M.  T.  M.] 

CLIOCOCCA.  A  genus  of  Linacea  from 
South  Australia,  scarcely  distinct  from 
Zdnum,  the  only  differential  characters  be- 
Ingr  the  imbricated,  not  contorted,  aestiva- 


CLITANTHES.  A  name  proposed  for  a 
group  of  amaryllids,  since  referred  to  Co- 
burgia,  [T.  M.] 

CLITOCYBI.  A  sub-genus  of  white- 
spored  agarics  with  strongly  decurrent, 
or  acutely-aduate  gills,  the  stem  elastic 
with  a  fibrous  outer  coat,  and  the  pileus 
convex  when  young,  though  depressed 
when  old.  It  contains  a  great  many  spe- 
cies, some  of  which  are  excellent  articles 
of  food.  Agaricus  nebularis,  for  example, 
which  occurs  in  woods  with  a  compact  ob- 
tuse pileus,  clouded  with  grey,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  of  mushrooms ;  and  A. 
qeotrojmst  especially  the  form  called  svb- 
involittust  is  not  to  be  despised.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CLIT0PILU8.     A    sub-genus   of    rose- 
spored  mushrooms  with  decurrent  gills, 
and  the  pileus  confiuent  with  the  fleshy 
or  fibrous  stem.   Agaricus  prunulus,  which 
is  a  frequent  inhabitant  of  our  woods,  and 
I  readily  recognised  by  its  primrose-whitish 
j  depressed  pileus,  narrow  rose-coloured  de- 
I  current  gills,  and  mealy  scent,  belongs  to 
this  sub-genus,  and  is  excellent  cither 
stewed  or  pickled.    It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  A.  gambosus  (see  Tricho- 
LOHA)  which  sometimes  bears  the  same 
name.    Most  of  the  species  are  too  small 
to  be  of  much  value.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CLITORIA.  A  large  genus  of  pea- 
flowered  plants  belonging  to  the  legu- 
minous family,  and  nearly  related  to  Cen- 
trosemaf  but  differing  in  the  standard 
having  no  spur-like  appendage  near  its 
base.  The  genus  is  widely  distributed, 
being  found  in  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America:  in  the  latter  country  in  the 
greatest  numbers,  and  almost  exclusively 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  species  are  large 
climbers,  scrambling  over  trees  to  a  great 
height ;  some  few  are  erect,  and  several 
are  twiners  among  bushes.  The  alternate 
pinnate  leaves  are  made  up  of  one  or 
many  pairs  of  opposite  leaflets,  and  a  ter- 
minal odd  one.  The  peduncles  arise  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  bear  one  or 
many  large  purple  blue  white  or  red 
flowers,  often  two  to  three  Inches  long. 
The  tubular  five-toothed  calyx  is  furnished 
with  two  bracts  at  Its  base ;  the  standard 
is  large  and  oval,  notched  or  bifid  at  the 
apex,  and  narrowed  into  a  claw  at  the  base, 
the  wings  are  much  smaller  than  the 
standard,  and  the  keel  smaller  than  the 
wings  and  sometimes  almost  hidden  by 
them.  The  straight  pod  is  sometimes 
winged,  and  contains  a  number  of  seeds. 

C.  Temateaj  so  called  because  the  seeds 
were  first  brought  from  the  Island  of  Ter- 
nate,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  Is  a  very  com- 
mon plant  In  most  tropical  countries,  and 
has  long  been  in  cultivation  in  England. 
In  habit  it  is  much  like  the  common  pea. 
Its  leaves  have  two  to  four  pairs  of  oval 
leaflets  and  a  terminal  odd  one.  The  large 
handsome  flowers  grow  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour, 
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whole  force  of  vegetation  is  carried  down-  r 
wards  to  the  destruction  of  the  leaf  and 
stem.  The  main  root  is  mostly  affected, 
bat  the  disease  sometimes  affects  the 
laterals.  The  structure  of  the  root  is 
much  altered,  so  that  on  division  it  looks 
marbled  like  a  truffle,  and  many  of  the 
cells  gorged  with  highly  nitrogenous 
matter.  The  disease  is  local,  or  where  not 
local,  capricious,  and  probably  depends 
upon  peculiar  chemical  conditions  of  the 
soil.  In  districts  which  are  subject  to  it, 
the  most  effectual  remedy  appears  to  con- 
sist in  putting  a  small  quantity  of  wood^ 
ashes,  which  contain  several  salts  of  potash, 
into  the  hole  in  which  the  root  of  each 
plant  is  placed.  [M.  J.  R] 

CLUB-GRASS.    A  common   name   for 
Cktrynephorua. 

CLTJB-MOSS.    A  common  name  for  Ly- 
copodium. 

CLUB-RUSH.  A  common  name  for  Sdr^ 
pus, 

CLUB-SHAPED.   The  same  as  Clavate. 

CLUSIA.  A  large  genus  taken  as  the 
type  of  the  OluMacete  or  QuttifercBt  the 
latter  name  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  plants  secrete  in 
more  or  less  quantity  a  milk-like  or  yellow 
resin.  CUtsia  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 
Its  capsular  five  or  ten-celled  fruit,  which 
splits  when  ripe,  each  cell  having  many 
seeds;  and  by  the  numerous  stamens, 
\(rbose  anthers  open  along  their  whole 
length,  and  not  by  a  small  pore  or  slit  at 
the  apex.  All  are  trees  or  shrubs  peculiar 
to  Tropical  America,  and  grow  in  very 
humid  hot  places.  A  great  portion  of  them 
are  parasitical  on  other  trees,  and  a  few 
send  down  stout  root-supports  from  their 
tbick  branches  similar  to  those  of  the 
banyan  tree.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
entire,  very  leathery  in  texture,  mostly 
obovate  in  form,  and  furnished  with  nu- 
naerous  parallel  nerves  which  are  very  evi- 
dent In  dried  specimens,  but  almost  imper- 
ceptible in  the  living  plants.  The  greater 
portion  have  roseate  flowers,  but  in  a  few 
they  are  white  or  yellow ;  in  the  larger- 
jiowered  species  there  are  seldom  more 
than  two  or  three  together  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves,  but  in  the  smaller-flow- 
ered ones  they  are  numerous  and  disposed 
in  a  sort  of  panicle.  In  the  males  the 
calyx  is  of  four  to  six  leaves,  the  petals 
four  to  eight,  and  the  stamens  very  nu- 
merous. In  the  females,  which  have  a 
calyx  and  corolla  like  the  male,  a  few  abor- 
tive stamens  surround  the  ovary,  which  is 
crowned  by  a  flat  radiating  stigma.  The 
fruit  is  a  dry  or  fleshy  capsule  splitting  up 
■when  ripe  into  five  or  ten  portions. 

The  genus  bears  the  name  of  Charles  de 
TEcleuse  or  Cluslus,  a  celebrated  botanist 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  leaves  vary 
little  in  form  throughout  the  genus ;  those 
of  C.  grandifiorOj  a  native  of  Surinam,  are 
from  seven  inches  to  a  foot  long,  and  its 
heautiful  white  flowers  from  five  to  six 
inches  in  diameter.    Nearly  allied  to  this. 


but  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  is  0.  insignia, 
a  Brazilian  plant,  whose  flowers  '  weep  a 
considerable  quantity  of  resin  from  the 
disc  and  stamens,  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  Von  Martins  says  he  obtained  an 
ounce  from  two  flowers ;  this  resin  rubbed 
down  with  the  butter  of  the  chocolate-nut, 
the  Brazilian  women  employ  to  alleviate 
the  pain  of  a  sore  breast.'  Other  large 
flowered  species,  such  as  C.  aU>a,  C.  rosea, 
and  C.  flava  in  the  West  Indies,  yield  an 
abundant  tenacious  resin  from  their  stems, 
which  is  largely  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  pitch ;  it  is  at  first  of  a  green  colour, 
but  when  exposed  to  the  air  assumes  a 
brown  or  reddish  tint.  The  Caribs  use  it 
for  painting  the  bottoms  of  their  boats. 

Among  the  smaller-flowered  species  the 
most  Interesting  is  the  C.  Oalactodendron, 
a  native  of  Venezuela.  This  plant,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Desvaux,  is  one  of  the  Palo  de 
Yaca  or  Cow-trees  of  South  America.  Its 
leaves  are  about  three  inches  long,  oboval 
in  form,  and  narrowed  towards  the  base. 
The  bark  is  thick,  covered  with  rough 
tubercles,  and  its  internal  tissue  becomes 
red  when  exposed  to  the  air.  In  extract- 
ing the  milk  from  this  tree  the  inhabitants 
make  incisions  through  the  bark  till  they 
reach  the  wood,  these  incisions  are  said  to 
be  made  only  before  the  moon  is  full,  as 
they  imagine  the  milk  flows  more  freely 
then  than  at  any  other  time.  One  tree  is 
said  to  yield  a  quart  in  an  hour.  When  the 
Inhabitants  find  themselves  at  a  distance 
from  their  homes,  they  make  use  of  the 
milk  for  themselves  and  their  children  ;  its 
use  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  as- 
tringence  in  the  lips  and  palate,  which  is 
said  to  be  characteristic  of  all  edible  vege- 
table milks. 

C.  Duca  yields  a  resin  known  in  Columbia 
by  the  name  of  Duca,  and  burnt  for  the 
sake  of  its  pleasant  odour.  Upwards  of 
thirty  species  are  enumerated.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CLUSIACE^.  The  gamboge  family,  a 
natural  order  belonging  to  thethaJamlfloral 
dicotyledons,  usually  called  Guttifbe2B  : 
which  see.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CLUSTERED.  Collected  in  parcels,  each 
of  which  has  a  roundish  figure;  as  the 
flowers  of  Cuscuta. 

CLUYTIA.  A  genus  of  EuphorbicicetB 
composed  of  numerous  dioecious  bushes, 
conflned  to  Africa  and  found  in  the  great- 
est niunber  at  the  Cape.  The  double  disc  of 
the  male  flowers  readily  serves  to  distin- 
guish the  genus  from  its  allies.  The  alter- 
nate stalked  leaves  are  destitute  of  stipules 
and  vary  in  form  from  oval  to  linear;  in 
some  they  are  evergreen,  but  in  others 
they  fade  in  the  autumn,  whilst  a  few  are 
charged,  as  well  as  the  young  branches, 
with  glandular  dots.  The  small,  generally 
green  flowers  are  in  cymes  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  numerous  in  the  males,  and 
few  or  single  in  the  females.  In  the  former 
they  are  made  .up  of  a  flve-leaved  calyx, 
five  petals,  and  five  stamens  supported 
on  a  central  column  and  arranged  like  the 
\  branches  of  a  chandelier ;  the  base  of  the 
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the  lateral  parts.  In  both  males  and  fe- 
males the  calyx  is  tubular  with  a  flve- 
lobed  limb,  and  encloses  in  the  former  ten 
stamens  united  into  a  column  and  ar- 
ranged in  two  tiers;  and  in  the  latter  a 
three-lobed  ovary  crowned  with  three 
Btiermas  torn  at  the  apex.  The  three-celled 
eapsular-fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pea,  and  covered  with  sharp  hairs,  each 
cell  containing  but  one  seed. 

G.  sHmidana  is  a  plant  of  the  Southern 
American  states,  and  has  palmately-lobed 
leaves  from  four  to  eight  inches  long. 
The  lacerated  segments  are  covered  with 
spreading  hairs,  which  sting  fearfully  the 
bare  feet  of  the  negroes  when  they  tread 
on  them;  it  is  sometimes  called  on  this 
account '  Tread  Softly.'  Its  tuberous  roots 
are  said  to  be  eatable  like  those  of  the 
cassava  or  manihot.  O.  gpiinqueldbus  has 
been  in  cultivation,  but  it  stings  so  ter- 
ribly that  few  people  care  to  keep  it.  The 
effects  of  the  sting  are  various  on  different 
constitutions.  Some  on  being  stung  fall 
down  and  are  quite  unconscious  for  a 
length  of  time ;  but  others  are  not  so  af- 
fected. In  both  cases  an  excruciating 
pain  is  felt,  which  lasts  for  some  days, 
and  the  parts  swell  and  sometimes  con- 
tinue swollen,accompanied  with  an  itching 
sensation  for  months.  [A.  A.  B.] 

COAGERYATE.  The  same  as  Clustered. 

OOADNATE,  OOADUNATE.  The  same 
as  Connate. 

OOALITIO.  The  growing  of  one  thing 
to  another ;  as  that  of  petals,  which  pro- 
duces a  monopetalous  corolla,  &c. 

CO  ARCTATE.  Contracted ;  drawn  close 
togrether. 

COARCTURE.  The  neck  of  a  plant.  See 
Collum. 

COB^A.  This  small  genus  of  phlox- 
-worts  consists  of  climbing  tendrilled 
plants,  with  pinnate  foliage,  and  large 
bell-shaped  flowers  produced  singly  from 
the  leaf  axils.  Although  at  first  sight  they 
appear  to  have  little  in  common  with  the 
other  plants  of  this  order,  and  really  differ 
essentially  in  habit.they  yet  agree  with  them 
in  their  most  important  structural  features. 
The  genus  is  distinguished  by  its  large 
leafy  permanent  five-parted  calyx;  decli- 
nate  stamens  and  style ;  three-celled  ovary 
surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  fleshy  annular 
disc;  and  large  flat  winged  seeds.imbricated 
In  a  double  row.  V.  scandenSj  the  most  in- 
teresting species,  is  a  well-known  summer 
climber  of  very  rapid  growth.  Its  leaves 
are  composed  of  three  pairs  of  elliptic 
leaflets,  the  midrib  being  terminated  by  a 
liranched  tendril ;  it  has  large  bell-shaped 
flowers,  which  are  at  first  green,  but  ulti- 
mately assume  a  deep  violet  hue.  C.  ma- 
crostema  has  smaller  yellowish-green 
flowers,  with  stamens  twice  as  long  as  the 
corolla,  and  the  segments  of  the  calyx  lan- 
ceolate. CW.  T.] 

COB-NUT.    A  variety  of  the  Hazel,  Cory' 


Ins  AvelUma.     —,  JAMAICA.    The  seeds 
of  Omphalea  triandra, 

C0BUR6IA  A  genus  of  ornamental 
Amaryllidacece,  having  tunlcated  bulbs, 
lorately  linear  glaucescent  leaves,  and  a 
two-edged  scape  supporting  a  terminal 
umbel  of  few  showy  flowers.  The  perianth 
is  funnel-shaped,  with  an  elongated  an- 
gular incurved  tube,  swollen  towards  the 
top,  a  regular  six-parted  imbricated  some- 
what spreading  limb,  and  a  short  cam- 
paniilate  cup,  bearing  on  its  margin  the 
six  stamens  and  six  intermediate  blden- 
tate  lobes ;  the  ovary  is  three-celled  with 
numerous  ovules.  There  are  eight  or  ten 
species  known,  and  these  are  natives  of 
Peru.  The  type  of  the  genus,  C.  incamata, 
is  a  very  handsome  plant,  with  bulbs  like 
those  of  the  Jacobasa  lily,  five  or  six  ob- 
long linear  bluntish,  slightly  glaucous 
leaves,  and  a  scape  two  and  a  half  feet 
high,  supporting  a  four-flowered  umbel  of 
pendent  flowers,  about  flve  inches  in 
length,  of  a  brilliant  salmon-orange  colour, 
the  tube  of  which  Is  bluntly  three-cornered, 
very  slender  at  the  base,  widened  upwards 
and  dividing  into  a  moderately-spreading 
limb  of  six  ovate-elliptic  segments  an  inch 
long,  lighter  in  coloiir  and  more  pinky 
than  the  tube,  and  with  a  green  central 
stripe.  The  crown  is  short  and  erect,  with 
six  green  bifid  lobes  between  the  stamens, 
which  about  equal  the  limb  in  length  and 
are  shorter  than  the  style.  C.  trichromat 
a  species  with  a  five-flowered  umbel  and 
flowers  three  inches  long,  the  tube  light 
red,  the  limb  white  within,  green  without, 
and  with  green-tipped  teeth  to  the  cup,  is 
said  to  be  cultivated  in  pots  with  great 
care  in  Mexico,  where  it  flowers  at  various 
seasons.  C.  variegata  has  four-flowered 
umbels,  the  tube  of  the  flowers  yellow  and 
red,  and  the  limb  yellow  outside,  white 
within,  margined  with  rose,  and  tipped 
with  green.  C.  htteat  formerly  named 
Clinanthu8^  and  subsequently  Clitanthes, 
has  a  two-flowered  scape,  the  flowers  yel- 
low and  about  two  inches  long.  The  genus 
was  named  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of 
Saxe  Coburg,  now  king  of  the  Belgians, 
who,  when  resident  at  Claremont,  was  a 
great  patron  of  horticultural  and  botanical 
science.  The  name  has  also  been  applied 
to  another  group  of  amarylllds,  now 
merged  in  Eippeastrun,  It  i&  written  Co- 
burghia  by  Dr.  Herbert.  [T.  M.] 

OOBWEBBED.  Covered  with  loose, 
white,  entangled,  thin  hairs,  resembling 
the  web  of  a  spider. 

COCA  Erythroxylon  Coca,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  as  stimulants  by  the  Peru- 
vian Indians. 

COCALLERA.  A  Brazilian  name  for  a 
decoction  of  CroUm  perdicipes. 

COCARDEAF.  (Fr.)  Mathiola  fenestror 
lis. 

COCCIDIA.  A  name  applied  to  that  form 
of  the  conceptacles  in  the  rose-spored 
AlgcBt  which  consists  of  globular  tubercles 
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COOHLEARIFORM.    Spoon-shaped. 

COCHLEATB.  Twisted  in  a  short  spire, 
so  as  to  resemble  the  convolutions  of  a 
snail-shell ;  as  the  pod  of  Medicago  cochleata, 
cr  the  seed  of  Salieomia. 

COCHLIA  violacea.  A  small  orchid- 
aceous epiphyte  from  Java,  with  fleshy 
leaves,  asxd  small  purple  flowers  growing  ia 
heads. 

GOCHLTDIOSPERMATE.  Seeds  which 
are  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on 
the  other,  owing  to  unequal  growth,  or 
anomalous  structure,  as  In  Veronica. 

COCHLIDIUM.  A  synonym  of  Mono- 
gramma,  a  genus  of  curious  small  tropical 
ferns.  [T.  M.] 

COCHLIODA  denaiflora.  A  handsome 
Peruvian  epiphytal  orchid,  with  thm 
pseudobulbs  and  parchment-like  leaves. 
The  flowers  appear  in  dense  spikes,  and 
have  the  lip  adnate  to  the  column  as  in 
Spidendrum;  but  the  pollen  apparatus  is 
that  of  the  Vandeai.  A  second  unpublished 
species  of  the  genus  has  been  sent  from 
the  Qultinian  Alps  by  Dr.  Jameson. 

COCHLOSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  small 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Tropical  India, 
Africa,  and  America,  as  well  as  in  North 
Australia.  They  are  placed  by  some  among 
the  CfistaceaSf  and  by  others  among  the 
TematromiacecB,  but  are  easily  recognised 
from  any  genus  in  either  of  these  families 
by  their  palmately-lobed  leaves.  These  are 
alternate,  furnished  with  long  stalks,  and 
bear  much  resemblance  to  those  of  some  of 
the  maples.  The  large  yellow  flowers  are  in 
terminal  panicles,  and  generally  oi)en  and 
^wither  before  the  leaves  make  their  appear- 
ance. They  are  composed  of  a  five-divided 
calyx,  five  large  nearly  round  petals,  and 
very  numerous  stamens  surrounding  a 
one-celled  ovary  crowned  by  a  single  un- 
branched  style.  The  capsular  fruit  when 
ripe  is  in  size  and  form  like  a  pear,  and 
opens  with  three  or  five  valves.  The  seeds 
are  small,  very  numerous,  and  covered 
with  a  cottony  down. 

V.  Go88j/pium  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree 
found  in  the  peninsula  of  India.  Its  five* 
lobed  leaves  are  smooth  above  and  downy 
underneath,  and,  including  the  stalk,  more 
than  a  foot  long.  The  numerous  yellow 
flowers  in  terminal  panicles  are  about  four 
Inches  across.  From  the  stem  of  this  plant 
a  gvivn  called  Kuteera  is  obtained,  and  it  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  gum  tragacanth 
because  of  its  viscidity.  The  cottony  sub- 
stance which  adheres  to  the  seeds  is  some- 
times used  for  stuffing  pillows  and  cush- 
ions. Much  like  this  is  C.  insigne,  a  native 
of  Brazil,  but  its  leaves  are  smaller  and 
liave  serrate  lobes.  The  Brazilians  make 
use  of  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  this  plant 
asraliist  internal  pains,  and  principally 
against  those  which  are  the  result  of  falls 
and  other  accidents ;  they  also  affirm  that 
this  decoction  cures  abscesses  which  have 
already  formed. 

C.  PUmchcni,  a  native  of  Western  Africa, 


,  is  a  shrub  about  five  feet  high,  with  alter- 
I  nate  three  or  flve-lobed  leaves  which  are 
;  pubescent  underneath.  According  to  Mr. 
i  Barter,  who  gathered  the  plant,  'each 
shoot  rises  from  a  stool,  is  unbranched, 
and  bears  on  the  apex  a  cluster  of  yellow 
flowers  three  to  four  inches  across.  The 
roots  are  large  and  succulent,  and  yield 
the  only  yellow  dj'e  with  which  the  people 
are  acquainted.  It  is  a  common  plant  on 
the  river  Quorra.'  Another  species,  C.  tine- 
toriumt  a  native  of  Senegambia,  is  said  to 
have  a  thick  tuberous  root-stock,  which 
furnishes  a  yellow  dye,  known  to  the  na- 
tives as  Fayar,  and  used  for  dying  cotton 
stuffs,  as  well  as  in  medicine  in  cases  of 
amenorrhea.  The  flowers  of  this  only  are 
known,  and  very  likely  it  is  not  different 
from  the  last-mentioned  species.  The 
woolly  covering  of  the  seeds  gives  rise  to 
the  name  of  the  genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

COCKLE-BURR.  An  American  name 
for  Xanthium, 

tXX!KSCOMB.    Celosia  criatata. 

OOCK'S-HEAD.    Onobrychia  CaputnaUi. 

COCK'S-SPUR  THORN.  Cratagus  Crua- 
gaUi. 

COCOA  or  CACAO.  The  seeds  of  Thto- 
broma  Cacao. 

COCOA-NUT.  The  nut  of  Cocos  nuci/era. 
—,  DOUBLE  or  SEA  The  nut  of  Lodoicea 
aeychellarum. 

COCOA-PLUM.  The  fruit  of  Chryschala- 
nua  Icaco. 

COCOA-ROOT  or  COCO.  The  root  of 
Colocaaia  antiquorum,  used  as  an  esculent 
in  tropical  countries. 

COCO,  LE  PETIT.    TliiBophraata  Juasiee. 

COCOS.  The  well-known  Cocoa-nut  tree 
is  the  typeof  this  genus  of  palms,  to  which, 
in  addition,  about  a  dozen  other  species 
belong.  They  lyostly  form  tall  graceful 
trees,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  natives 
of  the  tropical  regions  of  America,  one 
only,  the  common  Cocoa-nut,  beingfound  in 
Asia  or  Africa.  Their  leaves  are  very  large 
and  pinnate.  Their  flowers  are  of  separate 
sexes  produced  on  the  same  spike,  both 
having  a  calyx  consisting  of  three  sepals, 
and  a  corolla  of  three  petals,  the  maled 
containing  six  stamens  united  at  the  base, 
and  the  females  an  egg-shaped  ovary,  with 
a  short  style  and  three  stigmas,  and  some' 
times  six  barren  stamens.  The  fruit  is 
either  elliptical,  or  egg-shaped  and  three- 
sided,  and  contains  a  single  seed  enclosed 
in  a  hard  bony  shell,  which  has  three  round 
holes  at  its  base,  and  is  surroimded  by  a  dry 
flbrous  husk. 

The  Cocoa-nut  Palm,  C.  nueifera,  is  now 
so  extensively  cultivated  throughout  the 
tropics,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
its  native  country  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  it  is  indigenous  to  some  part 
of  Asia,  probably  Southern  India.  It  ex- 
ists in  vast  quantities  on  the  Malabar  and 
Coromandel  coasts,  and  adjacent  islands. 
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is  found  to  be  full  of  toddy,  which,  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  sap  of  the 
tree.  Its  seeds  yield  a  semi-solid  oil.  C. 
coranata,  a  small  Brazilian  species  not 
more  than  thirty  feet  high,  has  a  pithy 
substance  in  the  interior  of  its  stem, 
which  is  used  as  food  ;  Its  seeds  also  yf]eld 
oil.  The  Ck)coa-nut  Palm  is  represented  in 
Plate  7,  flg.  d.  [A.  S. 

COCOTIER.    (Ft.)    Coeos  nudfera. 

COCRISTE.    (Fr.)    RhinaiUhua  majcT. 

GODACANTHUS.  A  small  genus  of 
Indian  herbaceous  plants,  belonging  to 
AcanthaeecB,  and  having  the  habit  of  Cam- 
pantUa  rannncnloidea.  The  drooping  blue 
flowers  are  in  compound  one-sided  racemes 
&t  the  ends  of  the  stem  or  branches ;  they 
ai^  furnished  with  small  bracts  and  brac- 
teoies.  The  calyx  is  equally  five-parted; 
the  corolla  has  a  short  campanulate  tube, 
and  a  flve-cleft  limb ;  there  are  only  two 
included  stamens  owing  to  the  non-de- 
velopment of  the  other  pair ;  the  style  is 
free.  The  racemose  inflorescence  of  this 
genus  obviously  separates  it  from  the 
allied  genera  Phlebophyllum  and  Endopogon^ 
wliich  have  their  flowers  in  spikes.  [W.  C] 

CODAZZIA.  A  name  given  by  Karsten 
and  Triana  to  DelostoTna  integrifolium. 

CODDA-PANNA.  The  Talipot  Palm, 
Corypha  unUnraculifera. 

CODESO  DEL  PICO.  A  name  applied 
in  Tenerifle  to  Adenocarpus  frankenioides. 

CODIA.    A  synonyme  of  Pieonia. 

CODIMXJM.  Agenas  of  the  spurgewort 
family  found  iii  the  Moluccas,  and  the  is- 
lands to  the  north  of  Australia.  It  Is 
composed  of  shrubs  which  have  much  the 
appearance  of  Aueaba.  They  differ  from 
Crotorit  to  which  they  are  most  nearly  al- 
lied, in  having  very  numerous  stamens  in 
the  male  flowers,  and  in  the  females  being 
destitute  of  petals.  Their  beautiful  painted 
leaves,  which  are  shortly  stalked  and  col- 
lected principally  at  the  apex  of  the 
branches,  vary  much  in  form  In  the  same 
species,  being  either  linear  or  broadly  oval, 
grenerally  about  six  inches  long,  and  quite 
smooth  with  entire  margins.  The  green 
inconspicuous  flowers  are  male  and  female 
on  dlilerent  racemes  on  the  same  plant : 
the  males  with  a  calyx  of  five  divisions, 
five  small  petals,  and  very  numerous  sta- 
roens,  and  the  females  with  a  similar  but 
smaller  calyx,  no  petals,  and  a  three-lobed 
ovary  crowned  with  a  trifld  style.  The 
fruit  Is  a  three-celled  capsule  about  the 
size  of  a  pea ;  each  cell  with  a  single  seed. 

C.  pictum  is  a  shrub  often  met  with  in 
stoves,  where  It  is  cultivated  for  the  sake 
at  its  beautiful  leaves,  which  are  of  a 
deep-red  colour,  or  sometimes  yellow  mot- 
tled and  variegated  with  green.  In  the 
Moluccas,  its  nstive  country,  it  is  culti- 
vated about  the  houses,  and  used  for 
fences.  The  inhabitants  also  decorate  their 
triumphal  arches  with  its  leaves,  and  strew 
tbem  about  on  occasions  of  festivity.  The 
tyerk  and  root  excite  a  burning  sensation 


;  in  the  mouth  when  chewed.    This  is  the 

I  plant  so  often  found  in  gtu'dens  under 

I  the  names  of  Croton  variegatum  and  Croton 

pictum.    The  two  other  known  species  are 

plants  of  very  similar  appearance.    [A  JLB.] 

OODIUM.  The  most  highly  organised  of 
the  slphonaceous  division  of  green-spored 
Algce  which  occurs  upon  our  coasts.  The 
species  resemble  sponges.  The  frond  is 
composed  of  branching  filaments  without 
any  partitions,  having  on  their  lateral 
branchlets  little  cysts  containing  number^ 
less  minute  zoospores.  C.  tomentosum  has 
a  more  or  less  cylindrical  or  compressed 
forked  green  frond,  and  is  found  from  the 
equator  almost  to  the  polar  basin,  but  is 
scarcely  found  on  the  .eastern  coasts  of 
North  America,  though  common  on  the 
north.  It  extends  also  southward  to  Cape 
Horn,  Australia,  &c.,  without  any  essential 
change.  [M.J.B.] 

CODLIN.  A  variety  of  the  Apple,  Pyrus 
Mains. 

CODLINS  AND  CREAM.  Epilobium  hir- 
aitttim. 

CODON.  A  genus  containing  a  single 
species  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is 
an  annual  herb,  covered  over  with  white 
spines,  and  having  alternate  petlolate 
leaves  and  large  flowers  in  terminal  ra- 
cemes. The  calyx  is  ten  to  twelve-parted  ; 
the  corolla  is  campanulate  with  as  many 
lobes  as  the  calyx,  and  like  the  sepals  long 
and  short  alternately ;  there  are  ten  to 
twelve  stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
corolla  tube ;  the  ovary  Is  sub-two-celled, 
free,  and  ovoid-acute  with  two  parietal 
placentae,  to  which  are  attached  numerous 
ovules.  The  capsule  Is  surrounded  by  the 
persistent  calyx,  and  surmounted  by  the 
style,  and  contains  numerous  angular  tu- 
berculated  seeds ;  it  dehisces  loculicidally. 

This  genus  has  a  very  uncertain  position. 
It  has  been  most  generally  referred  to  Solar 
nacecB  or  toHj/drophyllaceaf  though  by  some 
to  Scrophulariaeece  and  even  toBoraffinacetB. 
Its  one-celled  multiovular  ovary,  and  parie- 
tal placentae  separate  it  from  Boraginaceoe. 
Its  ten  to  twelve-lobed  regular  corolla,  ten 
to  twelve  equal  stamens,  and  one-celled 
ovary  separate  it  from  Scrophulariaeece. 
Its  habit  and  structure  approach  necu^r  to 
SolanaceoB,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  united  to 
this  order  on  account  of  its  one-celled 
ovary  and  loculicidal  dehisceiife.  In  most 
characters,  and  In  Its  whole  haoit,  it  is  more 
neahy  related  to  EydrophyllaceoB,  though 
differing  remarkably  from  any  other  genus 
of  the  order.  [W.  C] 

C0D0NANTHEMT7M.  A  genus  of  Eri- 
eacece,  consisting  of  several  species  of 
heath-like  plants,  with  temate  whorled  or 
scattered  leaves,  and  the  flowers  crowded 
together  at  the  end  of  very  short  branohes. 
It  has  a  four-toothed  calyx,  and  a  hy- 
pogynous  persistent  corolla,  both  cam- 
panulate :  the  four  stamens  are  inserted  be- 
low the  hypogynous  disc,  and  have  lateral 
exserted  anthers;  the  ovary  is  one-celled 
I  with  a  single  pendulous  ovule,  and  the  stlg- 
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This  plant  has  excited  much  interest  be- 
cause it  is  said  to  ripen  its  seeds  without 
the  aid  of  pollen.  Female  plants  (and  fe- 
males only)  were  sent  to  Kew  by  Allan 
Cunningrham  in  1829,  where  they  flowered 
and  perfected  their  seeds  apparently  with- 
out the  aid  of  pollen.  The  circumstance 
"was  noticed  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  made  it 
the  subject  of  a  communication  to  the 
LiinnsBan  Society.  This  led  to  careful  ex- 
aminations by  Klotzsch,  Radlkofer,  and  A. 
Braun,  besides  other  continental  botanists. 
Tbe  former  of  these  demonstrated  from 
the  formation  of  the  seed  that  it  con- 
tained no  embryo  but  a  bud ;  while  the 
other  two  came  to  the  opposite  conclusion ; 
and  A.  Braun  made  'a  most  important 
observation,  still  unexplained  by  him, 
namely,  that  he  found  a  pollen  grain  on 
the  stigma  of  CcBlebogyne.'  Naudin  and 
Decaisne,  in  France,  made  experiments  on 
Hemp,  Mercurtalis,  and  Bryony,  as  well  as 
some  other  plants,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  female  i)lants  of  any  of  these, 
when  sufficiently  guarded  against  the  ac- 
cidental influence  of  pollen  from  the  male 
flowers,  produce  perfectly  ripe  seeds.  More 
lately,  Kegel  in  Russia  has  made  exten- 
stTe  experiments  on  these  plants,  and 
affirms  that  no  plant  with  evident  sexual 
organs  can  produce  perfect  seeds  without 
the  aid  of  pollen.  This  is  the  opinion  held 
by  most  botanists.  [A.  A.  B.] 

OCELESTINA.    A  genus  of  erect  annual 
Mexican  plants  of  the  composite  family, 
seldom  more  than   two  feet   in  height. 
Their  leaves  are  opposite,  shortly-stalked, 
'  and  generally  heart-shaped  in  form  with 
:  notched  margins,  and  often   clad  with 
;  short  rough  hairs.    The  blue  flower-heads 
,  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  disposed  in 
,  terminal    corymbs.     The  florets  are    all 
,  tubular  and  perfect,  and  their  pappus  is 
cup-shaped  and  slightly  toothed.    In  this 
latter  character  only  does  the  genus  differ 
from  Ageratunit  which  has  a  pappus  of 
from  flve  to  ten  awned  scales.    The  spe- 
cies are  plants  of  little  beauty.  [A.  A.  B.] 

(XELIA.  A  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids 
-with  long  grassy  leaves,  and  dense  spikes 
of  rather  small  flowers  supported  by 
linear  acuminate  bracts.  Three  or  four 
species  are  said  to  be  known,  but  the 
grenus  has  been  little  examined.  C.  Bauer- 
ana,  with  fragrant  white  flowers,  from  the 
"West  Indies,  Is  that  on  which  the  genus 
was  founded.  It  has  a  spurless  Up,  a 
three-winged  ovary,  and  eight  pollen 
masses  without  a  gland. 

C5CEL0GL0SSUM.  An  obscure  genus  of 
Indian  terrestrial  orchids  with  the  habit 
and  general  structure  of  PUUanthera  or 
PeriatylvUt  but  with  a  concave  lip,  and  a 
pair  of  adnate  processes  arising  from  the 
orifice  of  the  spur.  All  have  small  green 
flowers. 

CXELOGTNB.  There  occurs  In  the  tro- 
pical and  sub-tropical  regions  of  Asia  a 
race  of  pseudobulbous  orchids,  conspicu- 
ous for  large  coloured  membranous  flowers. 


with  converging  and  slightly-spreading 
sepals,  petals  of  like  nature  but  narrower, 
a  great  cucullate  lip  usually  bearing  fringes 
on  its  veins,  and  a  broad  membranous 
column .  The  pollen  masses  are  four  in  num- 
ber, waxy,  aud  cohering  by  agranular  sub- 
stance ;  the  stigma  is  prominent,  deeply 
hollowed  out  (whence  the  name),  and  two- 
lipped.  Most  of  the  species  are  beautiful 
objects,  and  therefore  favourites  In  culti- 
vation. Some  have  tough  persistent  leaves 
and  loose  racemes  of  flowers ;  others  have 
flowers  peeping  up  from  the  soil  in  the 
absence  of  the  leaves,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  crocuses  of  Europe ;  to  the  latter  the 
name  of  Pleioru  has  been  given.  Between 
forty  and  flfty  species  are  known,  the 
finest  of  which  are  C.  cristata,  with  ivory- 
white  flowers,  whose  veins  are  fringed 
with  yellow ;  C.  odoratiasima,  unsurpassed 
for  fragrance ;  and  C.  prcecox  (a  Pleione),  an 
Alpine  plant,  ornamenting  with  its  large 
rich  rose-coloured  flowers  the  branches  of 
oaks,  at  the  elevation  of  7,500  f^et  above 
the  sea  In  lat.  90°  N. 

(XELOSPERMOTJS.  Hollow-seeded;  when 
the  seed,  or  seed-like  fruit,  is  hemispheri- 
cal, and  excavated  on  the  flat  side,  as  in 
coriander. 

CXENANTHIUM.  The  receptacle  of 
flowers  in  the  Inflorescence  called  a  Capi- 
tulum  ;  same  as  CUnanthium. 

POSNOBIO.    The  same  as  Carcerulus. 

CCENOCLADIA.  A  name  applied  to  the 
natural  grafting  which  Is  so  common  In 
the  beech  In  our  own  country  and  in  many 
tropical  trees.  Both  branches  and  roots, 
when  growing  so  close  together  that  there 
is  no  room  for  their  proper  developement, 
become  Intimately  united,  and  form  a  sort 
of  network.  Amongst  herbaceous  plants,  as 
In  Aaparague,  Hyacintht,  &c.,  union  often 
takes  place  between  two  contiguous  stems, 
which  in  this  case  are  generally  flatter  than 
usual.  Some  cases  of  wide-flattened  stems 
arise  from  this  cause,  but  others  apparently 
from  the  attack  of  insects.  If  two  or  more 
buds  concur  in  the  formation  of  such  a 
stem,  and  they  have  different  rates  of 
growth,  we  have  curled  fasciated  branches 
such  as  not  uncommonly  appear  on  the 
tksh.  Similar  branches  are  produced  in  the 
elder  by  a  species  of  ^cidium.  The  roots 
of  contiguous  flrs  sometimes  unite,  so 
that  when  one  of  the  trees  is  cut  down,  the 
stump  still  increases  in  diameter,  In  con- 
sequence of  receiving  nutriment  from  the 
tree  with  which  it  is  united.     [M.  J.  B.] 

COENTRILHO.  A  Brazilian  name  for 
XanUioxylum  hiemale. 

CCBRULEUS.  Blue;  a  pale  indigo  co- 
lour. 

CCBSIUS.   Lavender  colour. 

COFFEA.  A  genus  of  AuMocMB  or  C^'n- 
chonaeece,  composed  of  between  flfty 
and  sixty  species,  one  of  which  yields 
the  well-known  article  coffee.  All  arc 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  seldom  more  than 
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remove  all  mucilaKlnons  matter,  after 
which  they  are  carefully  dried,  and  the 
parchment-like  covering  of  the  seeds 
removed  by  means  of  a  mill  and  a  winnow- 
ingr  machine.  In  foazil,  however,  the 
berries  as  gathered  are  simply  dried  in  the 
Bun,  and  afterwards  passed  through  a  mill 
which  crushes  the  shells  and  allows  the 
separation  of  the  seeds. 

Before  being  used  for  the  preparation  of 
the  well-lcnowu  beverage,  coffee  under- 
goes the  process  of  roasting.  By  this 
means  it  gains  nearly  one  half  in  bulk, 
and  loses  about  a  fifth  in  weight ;  besides 
which  its  essential  qualities  are  greatly 
changed,theheat  causing  thedevelopement 
of  the  volatile  oil  and  peculiar  acid  to 
which  the  aroma  and  flavour  are  due. 
Ck>ifee  acts  upon  the  brain  as  a  stimulant, 
inciting  it  to  increased  activity,  and  pro- 
ducing sleeplessness ;  hence  it  is  of  great 
value  as  an  antidote  to  narcotic  poisons. 
It  is  also  said  to  exert  a  soothing  action 
upon  the  vascular  system,  preventing  the 
too  rapid  waste  in  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  by  that  means  enabling  it  to 
support  life  upon  a  smaller  quantity  of 
food  than  would  be  otherwise  required. 
These  effects  are  due  to  the  volatile  oil, 
and  also  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar 
cry stalli sable  nitrogenous  principle  termed 
caffeine ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  closely  allied,  if  not  identical,  prin- 
ciples exist  in  many  similar  beverages  used 
by  mankind,  such  for  instance  as  tea, 
cocoa,  Paraguay  tea,  and  others.  The  leaves 
of  the  Coffee  shrub  likewise  contain  caf- 
feine, and  in  the  island  of  Sumatra  the 
natives  prefer  an  infusion  of  them  to  that 
of  the  berries.  A  patent  has  been  taken 
out  for  the  introduction  of  Coffee-tea  into 
this  country,  but  it  has  not  been  success- 
ful. A  Javanese  Coffee-plantation  is  shown 
in  Plate  3.  [A.  S.] 

COFFEE.  Coffea  arabiea,  the  roasted 
seeds  of  which  form  the  Coffee  of  the 
shops.  — ,  SWEDISH.  The  seeds  of  Aa- 
tragalus  bceticua. 
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COGWOOD.  Ceanothua  dUoroxylon.  — , 
JAMAICA.    Hemandia  eonora. 

COHESION.  The  union  or  superficial 
incorporation  of  one  organ  with  another. 

COHNIA.  An  obscure  genus  of  orchids, 
related  to  Onddiurm^  whose  terete-leaved 
species  it  resembles  in  habit.  The  only 
knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  a  solitary 
specimen  from  Guatemala  in  the  Vienna 
Herbarium,  and  from  Reichenbach's  des- 
cription and  figure  in  his  Xenia  Orchidacea. 

COHOSH.  An  American  name  for  Acteea 
and  Leantiee.  —,  BLUE.  Leontice  thaJie- 
troidea, 

GOHVNE  OIL.  An  oil  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  Attalea  Cohune, 

OOIGNASSIER.  (Fr.)  Oydonia  mOga- 
ris. 


C0I6NASSIER  DU  JAPON.  (Fr.)  Cy- 
donia  japonica. 

00IL0STI6MA.  A  genus  of  Cape  Eri- 
eaee(p,  containing  several  heath-like  shrubs, 
with  temate  verticiUate  leaves,  and  flowers 
clustered  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The 
calyx  has  four  divisions,  generally  equal, 
though  sometimes  with  one  larger  than 
the  others ;  the  persistent  corolla  is  small 
and  ovate ;  the  four  stamens  are  inserted 
below  the  hypogynous  disc,  and  have  hairy 
anthers;  the  ovary  has  from  two  to  four 
cells  with  a  single  ovule  in  each,  and  a 
cyathiform  stigma.  The  members  of  this 
genus  have  the  habit  of  SimocheUne.  They 
are  separated  from  the  allied  genus  Codon- 
nnthemitm  by  the  shape  of  the  stigma,  and 
from  Cod(mottiffma  by  the  several  celled 
ovary.  [W.  C] 

COIR.    Cocoarnut  fibre. 

COIX.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to 
the  tribe  PheUaridea.  The  flowers  are  mo- 
noecious. The  males  grow  in  lax  spikes; 
glumes  two,  membranaceous;  pales  two; 
stamens  three.  The  females  grow  in  two- 
flowered  spikelets,  the  inferior  flower  be- 
ing neuter  with  one  pale,  while  the  per- 
fect flower  has  two  fleshy  pales,  of  which 
the  syperlor  is  two-nerved.  The  best 
known  species  is  C.  L<ichryma,  common- 
ly called  Job's  Tears,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies  and  Japan.  This  is  frequently  cul- 
tivated, but  requires  the  shelter  of  a  con- 
servatory. The  large  round  shining  fruit 
have,  when  young,  some  resemblance  to 
heavy  drops  of  tears,  hence  the  fanciful 
specific  name.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are 
said  to  be  strengthening  and  diuretic,  and 
for  these  qualities  it  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  coimtries  where  it  grows.        [D.  M.] 

COLA.  A  genus  of  StereuliaeecEf  con- 
sisting of  two  species  only.  They  are 
middle-sized  trees,  with  smooth  entire 
leaves,  and  inhabit  western  tropical  Africa. 
Their  fiowers  are  destitute  of  a  corolla, 
but  have  a  coloured  five-cut  calyx  with 
the  segments  spreading  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel ;  the  stamens  are  united  into  a  very 
short  column,  which  bears  the  anthers  in  a 
single  row,  the  cells  of  the  anthers  spread- 
ing apart  (in  allied  genera  they  are  par- 
allel). The  ovaries  are  five  in  number  and 
cohere  together,  each  having  a  slender 
stigma,  but  no  style.  The  fruit  consists 
of  two  (sometimes  more)  separate  pods 
(follicles),  which  split  open  on  the  inner 
side,  and  contain  several  seeds  about  the 
size  of  horse  chestnuts. 

C.  acuminata  grows  about  forty  feet 
high,  and  bears  pale  yellow  fiowers  spotted 
with  purple;  its  leaves  are  about  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  pointed  at  both 
ends.  Under  the  name  of  (Tola,  or  Kolla, 
or  Goora  nuts,  the  seeds  of  this  tree  are 
extensively  used  as  a  sort  of  condiment  by 
the  natives  of  western  and  central  tropical 
Africa;  and  likewise  by  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil,  by  whom  the  tree 
has  been  introduced  into  those  countries. 
In  Western  Africa  the  trees  grow  mostly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  aiid  an  ex  ten- 
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Blve  trade  f  s  carried  on  In  Cola  nuts  with 
the  natives  of  the  Interior;  the  practice  of 
eating  Cola  extending  as  far  as  Fezzan 
and  Tripoli.  A  small  i>iece  of  one  of  these 
seeds  is  chewed  before  each  meal  as  a 
promoter  of  digestion ;  it  is  also  sup- 
posed to  Improve  the  flavour  of  anything 
eaten  after  it,  and  even  to  render  half- 
putrid  water  drinkable.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  Cola  nuts ;  the  common  Icind 
has  an  astringent  taste,  whilst  another, 
called  bitter  Cola,  is  intensely  bitter,  and 
is  thought  to  possess  febrifugal  properties. 
Powdered  Cola  is  applied  to  cuts.   LA.  S.] 

COLAX.  A  small  genus  of  epiphytal 
orchids,  near  Maxillariat  under  which 
name  some  have  been  published.  It  is 
especially  remarkable  for  the  condition  of 
its  caudlcle,  which  seems  to  have  no  dis- 
tinct gland,  but  consists  of  a  thin  wavy 
membrane  gradually  narrowing  to  the 
point  where  a  gland  usually  occurs.  Jfoov 
illaria  viridia  and  placarUhera  are  the  best 
known  species. 

COLBERTIA.  A  genus  of  Dilleniacece, 
the  type  of  which  is  a  tree  from  tropical 
Asia  with  oblong  or  obovate  shortly 
stalked  serrated  leaves,  and  large  yellow 
flowers  on  one-flowered  peduncles,  several 
of  which  arise  from  the  same  scaly  bud. 
It  differs  from  Dillenia  by  the  greater  sepa- 
ration of  its  ovaries,  which  are  generally 
fewer  than  In  that  genus.  [J.  T.  S.] 

OOLCHICUM.  The  well-known  Meadow 
Saffron,  or,  as  It  is  erroneously  called. 
Autumn  Crocus.  The  genus  appertains  to 
Melanthacece,  and  is  known  by  Its  bell- 
shaped  coloured  perianth,  with  a  long 
tube ;  six  stamens  Inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube;  a  three-celled  ovary 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  sur- 
mounted by  three  long  thread-shaped 
styles;  and  a  three-celled  capsule  which 
bursts  by  as  many  openings.  The  appearance 
of  the  flower  Is  so  like  that  of  the  crocus, 
that  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it ;  but  in 
the  crocus  there  are  three  stamens  only, 
and  the  ovary  is  placed  below  the  tube  of 
the  perianth,  not  within  it,  as  in  the  Coir 
chicum ;  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  in  the 
latter  the  ovary  is  free,  while  in  the  former 
it  is  united  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube 
of  the  perianth.  C.  autuniTiale,  the  Meadow 
Saffron,  found  wild  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, has  a  subterranean  bulb-like  stem, 
called  a  corm,  from  which  in  autumn  the 
light  purplish  mottled  flowers  arise.  The 
leaves  do  not  appear  till  afterwards ;  they 
are  fully  developed  in  the  following  spring, 
in  the  shape  of  loose  green  sword-shaped 
blades,  among  which  the  ripened  fruit  may 
be  found  raised  from  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  by  the  lengthening  of  the 
flower-stalk. 

The  Colchicum  is  valued  not  only  for  Its 
appearance,  but  more  particularly  for  Its 
medicinal  properties.  The  dried  corms  and 
the  seeds  are  the  parts  employed,  the 
former  have  much  of  the  appearance  of 
tulip  bulbs,  but  are  not  scaly  like  them, 

H  solid  in  the  interior.    The  active  prin- 


r  ciple  is  said  to  be  an  alkaline  substance  of  ' 
a  very  poisonous  nature  called  colchicine. 

I  Colchicum  is  principally  used  in  medicine 
for  the  alleviation  or  cure  of  gout.  In  some 
cases  its  use  Is  very  beneficial,  but,  like 
other  remedies,  It  has  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered infallible.  It  is  acrid,  sedative,  and 
acts  upon  all  the  secreting  organs,  particu- 
larly the  bowels  and  the  kidneys.  It  is  apt 
to  cause  undue  depression,  and  In  large 
doses  acts  as  an  irritant  poison.  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was 
poisoned  by  the  sprouts  of  Colchicum ^which 
had  been  thrown  away  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  and  which  she  mistook  for  onions. 
The  Hermodactyls  of  the  Arabians,  for- 
merly celebrated  for  soothing  pains  in  the 
joints,  are  said  by  Dr.  Royle  to  belong  to 
C.  variegatum,  [M.  T.  M.] 

COLDENIA.  A  genus  oiEhretiacetB,  con- 
sisting of  herbs  from  India  and  Ceylon, 
with    wedge-shaped   stalked   plicate    ser-  i 
rated  leaves,  which  are  often  more  deve-  i 
loped  on  one  side  of  the  mid-rib  than  on  ' 
the  other.    Flowers  small,  white,  axillary, 
solitary ;  calyx  five-parted ;  corolla  funnel-  • 
shaped.  The  nuts  have  a  somewhat  fleshy  I 
covering,  and  are  rugose.  C.  procumbens  is  ' 
used  In  India  for  promoting  suppuration,  { 
for  which  purpose  It  Is  dried  and  powdered, 
and  mixed  with  the  seeds  of   the  fenu- 
greek. CJ.  T.  &] 

COLD-SEBDS.  In  the  old  materia  medica 
the  seeds  of  the  encumber,  gourd,  pump- 
kin, &c. 

COLEA.  A  genus  of  Bignonicuxee,  na- 
tives of  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  They  consist  of 
glabrous  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  im- 
pari-pinnate  bl-  or  many-jugate  leaves.  The 
calyx  is  sub-campanulate  and  five-toothed; 
the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  and  the  limb 
is  cleft  into  five  spreading  lobes.  The  four 
didynamous  stamens  are  inserted  on  the 
corolla,  and  have  two-celled  anthers.  The 
fruit  Is  oblong,  fleshy,  and  indchiscent, 
with  two  cells  containing  many  imbricated 
wingless  seeds.  j;w.  C] 

COLEBROOKIA,  An  East  Indian  genus 
of  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
labiates.  They  are  covered  with  reddish 
down.  The  flowers  are  clustered,  of  a 
white  colour,  with  a  bell-shaped  equally 
five-parted  calyx,  the  segments  of  which 
are  feathery,  and  whose  tube  becomes  con- 
fluent with  the  ripe  fruits;  a  short-limbed 
corolla  divided  Into  four  nearly  equal  divi- 
sions, the  upper  lobe  notched,  and  four 
stamens  equidistant  one  from  the  other; 
the  anthers  with  two  parallel  cells.  C.  oppo- 
sitifolia  and  C.  temi/olia  are  in  cultivation 
as  greenhouse  shrubs.  [M.  t.  M.] 

COLEONEMA.  A  beautiful  genxts  of 
Cape  Rutaceee,  related  to  Dioama,  and  con- 
sisting of  evergreen  shrubs  with  sharp 
linear  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  consist- 
ing of  five  petals  attached  to  the  base 
of  a  flve-lobed  disc,  which  is  adherent 
to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  having 
a  broad  stalk  or  claw  which  is  furrowed  ' 
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long^Itudlnally.  There  are  ten  stamens,  five  f 
sterile,  concealed  in  the  furrows  of  the 
claws  of  the  petals  and  adherent  to  their 
base,  and  five  fertile,  opposite  to  the  lobes 
of  the  disc,  longer  than  the  sterile  ones,  and 
havingr  their  anthers  tipped  with  a  minnte 
sessile  gland.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule  of 
flTe  carpels,  each  provided  with  a  small  > 
horn-like  process  at  the  top  and  opening 
by  two  valves.  O.  aBnan  Is  the  best  known 
species.  [M.  T.  M.l 

COLEOPHORA.  The  name  given  to  a  tree 
of  the  daphne  family  found  in  Brazil,  ^he 
leaves  of  which  are  not  known.  Prom  the 
little  scaly  buds,  which  are  scattered  over 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the  flowers  proceed. 
They  are  small,  yellow  and  brown ,  and  borne 
on  short  racemes.  The  tubular  calyx  baa  a 
four  or  flve-toothed  border  fringed  with 
hairs,  and  inside  of  it,  and  surrounding 
the  stalked  ovary,  is  a  little  four-toothed 
petal-like  cup,  a1>out  half  the  length  of  the 
calyx  tube.  The  stalked  ovary,  surrounded 
by  the  peculiar  cup,  serves  to  distinguish  ; 
the  genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CX)LEOPHTLL,  or  OOLEOFTILB.    The 
first  leaf  which  follows  the  cotyledon  in 
endogens,  and  ensheaths  the  succeeding  , 
leaves. 

OOLEORHIZA.  The  sheath  formed  at 
the  base  of  an  endogenous  embryo,  where 
It  is  pierced  by  the  true  radicle. 

COIiEOSTYLIS.  Herbaceous  plants  covers 
ed  with  glandular  hairs,  natives  of  New  Hoi- 
land,  and  closely  allied  to  Stylidiiim,  but  dis- 
tinguishable from  it  by  the  following  cha- 
racters :— The  limb  of  the  corolla  is  divided 
Into  five  segments,  four  of  like  form, 
'  stalked ;  the  fifth  or  lip  is  unlike,  jointed  to 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  stalked,  its  blade 
boat-shaped,  notched  at  the  point  or  pro- 
longed ;  and  the  column,  which  consistsof 
the  stamens  and  style  united  together,  is 
shorter  than  the  lip,  erect,  and  passing  at 
Its  base  through  a  kind  of  sheath,  whence 
the  name.  [M.  T.  M.] 

COLESEED,  or  COLLARD.  The  Rape, 
Srassica  Napus. 

OOLESTJLA.  The  small  membranous 
bag  which  contains  the  spore-case  of 
liverworts. 

COLE  WORT,  or  COLLET.  The  Cabbage, 
Brassica  oleraeea. 

COLEUS.  A  considerable  genus  of  Lor 
MiUcB,  found  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  con- 
sists of  annual  herbs,  sometimes  with  pe- 
rennial stocks,  rarely  shrubs.  The  flowers 
are  in  loose  or  dense  six  or  many-flowered 
vertlcillasters.  The  calyx  is  ovate-cam- 
pnnulate,  bending  back  when  in  fruit,  and 
the  limb  is  flve-toothed  or  bilabiate.  The 
corolla-tube  is  longer  than  the  calyx,  and 
the  limb  is  bilabiate  with  the  upper  lip  ol>- 
tnsely  three  to  four-cleft,  and  the  lower  en- 
tire, lengthened,  and  concave,  often  curved 
and  enclosing  the  four  stamens.  The  style 
is  bifld  with  subulate  lobes.  The  nucule  is 
compressed  and  smooth.  [W.  C] 


COLIOODENDRON.  A  genus  of  Capptt- 
ridaceo!,  consisting  of  tropical  American 
trees  or  shrubs,  covered  with  small  star- 
shaiied  hairs,  and  having  clusters  of 
flowers,  with  a  cup-shaped  calyx,  divided 
into  four  or  five  segments,  provided  in- 
ternally and  at  their  base  with  a  petaloid 
scale.  The  four  or  five  petals  are  inserted 
on  to  the  calyx:  the  stamens  are  from 
eight  to  twenty,  inserted  on  a  stalk,  and 
united  at  the  base  into  a  shallow  cup ;  the 
ovary  is  also  on  a  long  stalk.  The  fruit  is 
a  roundish  or  elongated  berry,  knotted 
and  containing  several  kidney-shi^ed 
seeds.  The  genus  possesses  an  acrid  prin- 
ciple, which,  according  to  Martins,  is  so 
potent  in  C.  Teo  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
mules  and  horses.  [M.  T.  MJ 

COLIC  ROOT.    AletrU/mrinota. 

COLIGNONIA.  A  genus  of  Peruvian 
herbs  or  undershrubs  belonging  to  the 
order  Nyctaginace(B,  and  having  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  an  umbellate  manner,  surround- 
ed by  deciduous  bracts.  The  perianth  is 
coloured,  bell-shaped,  with  a  five-cleft 
limb  from  which  the  five  stamens  pro- 
trude ;  the  style  Is  simple ;  the  stigma  Is 
fringed.  The  fruit  is  hardened,  pentangu- 
lar, crowned  by  the  upper  part  of  the  peri- 
anth. [M.  T.  M.] 

COLLAB1ITM  ndnttosuitK  A'terrestrial 
orchid,  with  a  slender  creeping  rhizome, 
known  only  by  a  brief  description  of 
Blume,  who  says  it  has  distant  stalked 
membranous  radical  leaves  clouded  with 
purple,  and  small  nodding  spiked  flowers, 
whose  sepals  are  reflexed. 

COLLANIA.  A  genus  of  amaryllids  al- 
lied to  Alstromeria,  from  which  it  differs 
in  having  a  pulpy  fruit,  and  in  '  the  great 
prominence  of  the  operculum  of  the  ger- 
men,  making  it  at  least  half  superior  in- 
stead of  inferior.'  The  species  are  natives 
of  Peru,  and  are  very  ornamental  plants. 
They  have  rigid  erect  stems  curved  at  the 
summit,  bearing  simple  rigid  leaves,  and  a 
pendulous  umbel  of  flowers,  of  which  the 
six-leaved  perianth  is  tube-formed  and  not 
at  all  spreading.  C.  didcia  has  stems  about 
a  foot  high,  erect  with  a  little  tortuosity 
but  not  prehensile,  clothed  with  oblong 
obtuse  glaucous  leaves,wblch  are  narrowed 
at  the  base,  and  terminating  in  a  four- 
flowered  umbel  of  cylindraceous  purple 
flowers  tipped  with  green,  the  three  petal- 
Ine  segments  longer  and  bright  green. 
This  plant  is  called '  Campanulas  coloradas' 
in  its  native  country,  and  the  fruit  is 
sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  much 
sought  by  children,  the  seeds  being  en- 
veloped in  a  reddish  gelatinous  sul>- 
stance.  C.  andimarcana  is  a  much 
larger  plant,  with  a  stem  terminating  in 
a  fine  umbel  of  leafy  racemes  of  large 
pendulous  sub-cylindraceous  flowers,  up- 
wards of  two  inches  long,  of  which  the 
sepals  are  orange  red  tipped  with  black, 
and  the  petals  yellow  tipped  with  green. 
The  name  CoUania  has  also  been  applied  to 


another  genus  of  the  same  order,  now 
called  UTceolina,  [T.  M.] 

COLLAR.  The  ring  upon  the  stipe  of 
an  agaric ;  see  also  Collum. 

COLLARS.  The  ligule,  or  transverse 
membrane  that  stands  in  grasses  at  the 
junction  of  the  blade  and  sheath  of  the 
leaf. 

COLLATERAL.    Standing  side  by  side. 

COLLECTORS.  The  hairs  found  on  the 
style  of  snch  plants  as  the  Campanula, 
and  which  collect  or  brush  out  the  pollen 
from  the  anthers. 

COLLEMACEJB.  A  natural  order  of 
lichens,  distinguished  principally  by  their 
gelatinous  substance  and  the  green  glo- 
bules or  gonidia,  which  are  so  distinctive  a 
mark  of  lichens  In  general,  forming  neck- 
lace-like threads.  They  are  found  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  and  though  in 
general  attracting  little  notice  when  drj-, 
a  few  hours  rain  swells  them  out  and  ex- 
hibits often  extremelj  beautiful  forma. 
One  of  the  most  curiAus  genera  is  Myrian- 
gium,  which  occurs  In  the  southern  part 
of  England,  Algeria,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States,  on  the  trunks  of  living 
trees,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  high  de- 
velopment of  the  sacs  or  asci  In  Which  the 
sporldia  are  contained.  These  plants  have 
been  considered  as  a  dlstinc-t  group  from 
lichens,  but  such  a  notion  is  at  present  re- 
ceived with  little  fcivour.  The  resemblance 
of  the  young  plant  to  Nostoc  is  so  striking, 
both  In  appearance  and  structure,  that  the 
one  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  infant 
state  of  the  other,  but  without  sufficient 
grounds.  The  species  grow  on  trees,  rocks, 
and  the  bare  grround,  and,  if  Lichina  be  in- 
cluded. In  situations  exposed  to  frequent 
Immersion  in  the  sea.  One  at  least  of  the 
species  has  a  very  fetid  smeU.  We  are  not 
aware  that  they  have  ever  been  applied 
economically.  CM.  J.  B.] 

OOLLENCHTMA.  The  cellular  matter 
in  which  the  pollen  Is  generated ;  usually 
absorbed,  but  remaining  and  assuming  a 
definite  form  In  some  plants,  as  in  orchids, 
or  delicate  threads,  as  In  dhwOiera. 

COLLETIA.  A  genus  of  American  Rham- 
nacece  inhabiting  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico. 
They  are  much-branched  shrubs,  scantily 
furnished  with  minute  leaves,  and  having 
spines  which  stand  at  right  angles  with 
the  stem  In  alternate  pairs.  The  flowers, 
which  are  yellowish  or  white,  are  either 
solitary  or  in  tufts  In  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  or  rise  from  beneath  the  base  of 
the  spines.  Two  or  three  species  are 
known  in  gardens.  [0.  A.  J.] 

COLLTNSIA.  A  genns  of  dwarf  an- 
nuals belonging  to  Scropfctttortawa,  all 
indigenous  to  North  America,  chiefly  of 
the  north-western  regions,  and  including 
several  showy  border  plants.  Its  most 
important  features  are  a  deeply  flve-cleft 
calyx ;  a  two-lipped  irregular  corolla,  with 
the  tube  bulging  at  the  base  on  the  upper 
side,  the  upper  lip  two-cleft  with  Its  lobes 


erect,  the  lower  lip  three-cleft,  the  middle 
lobe  forming  a  pouch-like  cavity  in  wbich 
the  stamens  and  style  are  enclosed ;  and 
a  globose  two-celled  many-seeded  capsule. 
All  the  species  are  of  branching  habit, 
and  furnished  with  opposite  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  erect  whorled  racemes.  C.  W- 
eoUrr^  one  of  the  best  known,  grows  twelve 
to  eighteen  Inches  high,  and  has  eessile 
ovate-lanceolate  toothed  leaves,  either  op- 
posite or  In  threes,  and  strongly  nerved, 
the  flowers,  which  are  in  whorls  of  Ave  or 
six  blossoms,  having  their  upper  lip  very 
pale  lilac  or  whitish,  and  the  lower  one 
deep  lilac-purple.  C.  heterophylla  bas 
rather  larger  and  deeper  coloured  flowers, 
with  the  calyx  clothed  with  coarse  bairs, 
and  the  lower  leaves  three-lobed  and 
stalked.  In  C.  muUic<aor  the  upper  Up  bas 
a  broad  white  central  spot  speckled  with 
crimson,  and  the  leaves  beneath  the  vrhorls 
are  tinged  with  purple.  These  characters 
are,  however,  somewhat  inconstant  under 
cultivation,  and  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  plant,  as  well  as  C.  heterophylla,  may 
not  be  a  mere  variety  of  C.  bicolor.  C. 
vema  is  a  very  pretty  little  species  scarcely 
known  In  this  country,  though  the  first 
discovered;  it  differs  from  the  preceding 
In  its  flowers  having  longer  pedicels,  as 
well  as  in  their  colour,  which  is  pure  white 
in  the  upper  lip,  and  blue,  of  variable  in- 
tensity. In  the  lower  one.  C.  prandificrcL,  a 
species  common  in  our  gardens.  Is  some- 
times confounded  with  vema,  but  bas 
shorter  pedicels,  and  the  upper  lip  of 
flower  is  lilac  CW".  TJ 

OOLLINSONIA.  A  genus  of  LahuUee, 
containing  a  few  species  of  strong-scented 
perennial  herbs,  natives  of  North  America. 
They  have  large  ovate  leaves,  and  yellowish 
flowers  on  slender  pedicels  in  loose  and 
panicled  terminal  racemes.  The  calyx  is 
ovate  and  two-lipped,  with  the  upper  lip 
truncate  and  three-toothed,  and  the  lower 
two-toothed ;  it  is  declined  In  fruit.  The 
corolla  is  elongated,  expanded  at  the  throat, 
and  somewhat  two-lipped,  with  the  four 
upper  lobes  nearly  equal,  but  the  lovrer 
larger,  longer  and  pendent,  toothed  or 
lacerate-f ringed.  Thereare  two,  sometimes 
four,  much  exserted  diverging:  stanaens, 
with  divergent  anther  •cells;  the  apex  of 
the  style  is  subequally  bifid ;  and  the  iiacule 
is  smooth.  C'W.  C.3 

C0LLINT7S.    Growing  on  low  hills. 

OOLLOMIA.  A  small  genus  of  phlox- 
worts,  having  aflve-cleft  campanulate  calyx, 
a  corolla  with  salver-shaped  limb  and  slen- 
der tube,  five  stamens  inserted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tube,  and  a  three-celled  capsule, 
each  cell  containing  one  or  two  seeds.  It  is 
nearly  related  to  Oilia,  from  which  St 
differs  chiefly  In  habit,  colour  of  flowers, 
and  form  of  corolla  The  species  are  all 
dwarf  annuals  with  red  or  bufl-coloured 
flowers,  natives  of  the  Western  Hemt- 
sphere,  and  chiefly  of  California.  'With 
one  or  two  exceptions  they  are  quite  de- 
void of  interest  as  ornamental  plants,  their 
flowers  being  small  and  without  effect.    C. 
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eoecinea  or  CavaniUeHi  grows  nearly  a  foot  I 
hl^h,  with  a  branched  hairy  stem,  alter- 1 
nate  linear-lanceolate  leaves  Inciseiil  near  i 
the  extremity,  and  terminal  clusters  of  | 
brick-red  flowers  each  nearly  half  an  inch  ' 
across,  the  tube  and  underside  of  corolla 
being  sl  bufl-yellow,  and  the  calyx  glandu-  ! 
lar.    C.  grandiflora,  the  only  other  species  | 
worth  cultivating,  is  of  taller  growth  and  | 
more  robust  habit,  with  shining  lanceolate 
leaves  coarsely  serrated,  and  bufl  or  nan- 
keen-coloured flowers  larger  than  those  of 
coceinea.    The  species  have  no  known  pro- 
perties, but  their  seeds  are  remarkal)]e  for 
the  quantity  of  mucus  existing  in  their 
testa  or  outer  covering— whence  the  name 
of    the  genus  from   kolla,  glue,— which 
^ives  rise,  UDder  certain  conditions,  to  a 
singular    and    interesting    phenomenon. 
"When  these  seeds  are  thrown  into  water 
the  mucous  matter  Is  dissolved  and  forms 
a    cloud  around  them.    This  cloud.   Dr. 
Lindley  tells  us,  '  depends  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  an  infinite  multitude  of  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  minute  spiral  vessels 
lying  colled  up,  spire  within  spire,  on  the 
outside  of  the  testa,  and  the  instant  water 
is  applied,  they  dart  forward  at  right  angles 
with  the  testa,  each  carrying  with  it  a 
sbeath  of  mucus,  in  which  it  for  a  long 
time  remains  enveloped  as  in  a  membranous 
case.'  [W.  T.] 

GOIiLOPHORA.  The  name  of  a  little- 
known  Brazilian  tree,  mentioned  by  Von 
Martius,  as  abounding  in  a  milky  juice  fur- 
n.l8hing  caoutchouc.  The  genus  belongs 
to  the  ApocynaceoB.  It  has  a  salver-shaped 
corolla,  without  scales  in  the  throat  of  its 
tube ;  and  the  stigma  is  cylindrical.  The 
fruit  is  a  berry  containing  several  seeds 
embedded  in  pulp.  [M.  T.  M.] 

COLLUM.  The  point  of  junction  be- 
tween the  radicle  and  plumule ;  the  point 
of  departure  of  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing axes,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  root  and 
stem,  which  is  often  called  the  collar. 
Also  the  lengthened  orifice  of  the  ostiolum 
of  a  lichen ;  Colli/omi  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  an  ostiolum,  whose  orifice  is 
lengthened  into  a  neck. 

COLLYBIA.  A  sub-genusof  white-epored 
agarics  with  the  outer  coat  of  the  stem 
cartilaginous,  the  margin  of  the  pileus 
at  first  involute,  and  the  gills  not  decur- 
rent.  Agaricus  fusipes,  which  is  not  un- 
common at  the  foot  of  old  oaks,  growing 
in  dense  tufts  of  a  more  or  less  decided 
rufous  tint,  though  too  tough  for  stewing, 
is  excellent  when  pickled  A.  esculentua 
also,  which,  though  small,  is  brought  abun- 
dantly into  the  German  markets  under  the 
name  of  Nagelschwamme,  belongs  to  the 
same  sub-genus.  One  of  the  best  known 
species  of  the  group  is  A.  velutipes,  which 
grrows  on  almost  every  decayed  tree,  con- 
spicuous for  its  velvety  stem  and  rich  yel- 
low shining  pileus.  Few  plants  are  more 
patient  of  cold  than  this,  for  the  severe 
Christmas  frost  of  1860  did  not  destroy  it, 
specimens  after  the  thaw  being  as  vigorous 
as  ever.  [M.  J.  B.] 


COLOOASIA.  A  genus  of  Aracece,  very 
closely  allied  to  Caladiiim,  but  differing 
from  it  in  the  spadix  having  a  club-shaped 
or  pointed  top  destitute  of  stamens.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  spadix  is  provided 
with  stamens,  above  and  below,which  latter 
are  rudimentary  organs.  The  anthers  are 
two-celled,  opening  by  pores,  and  having  a 
broad  wedge-shaped  connective.  The 
ovaries,  at' the  base  of  the  spadix,  are  one- 
celled,  with  six  erect  ovules.  The  plants 
are  Indian  herbs,  with  tuberous  or  stem- 
like rootstocks,  and  peltate  leaves.  C.  anti- 
quonitn,  the  Arum  Coloccuia  of  Llnnsus,  is 
cultivated  in  most  tropical  countries, 
Bgypt,  India,  &c.,  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves, 
which  when  uncooked  are  acrid,  but  by 
boiling,  the  water  being  changed,  lose 
their  acridity,  and  may  be  eaten  as  spinach. 
C.  indica  is  cultivated  in  Brazil  for  its  es- 
culent stems  and  small  pendulous  tubers. 
C.  esculenta,  C.  macrorhizaj  and  many  va- 
rieties of  these  species,  are  cultivated  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  under  the  name  of 
Tara ;  and  tfaeirrootstocks  being  filled  with 
starch,  furnish  a  staple  article  of  diet 
among  the  natives.  The  leaves  are  like- 
wise used  as  a  vegetable.  [M.  T.  M.] 

COLOCYNTH.  Citndbia  or  Cfucumis  Colo- 
eynthis.  —  HIMALAYAN.  Ciindlm  or  Cur 
cumia  Pseudo-colocynthis. 

OOLOMBINB  PLUMEUSE.  (Ft.)  Thor 
tictrum  cupMegifolium. 

COLOQUINTE.  (Pr.)  CitrvXlw  Colocyn- 
ihis. 

COLOMBO  or  CALOMBA.  The  Calumba 
root,  JateorAtza  (formerly  CocctUus)  palmata. 
—,  AMERICAN.    Fraaera  WaUeri, 

COLOUR  (adj.  COLOURED,  COLORA- 
TU8).  Any  colour  except  green.  In  tech- 
nical botany  white  is  regarded  as  a  colour, 
and  green  is  not. 

COLPENCHYMA.  Sinuous  cellular  tissue 

COLPOON  TREE.    Ckusine  Colpoon. 

COLQUHOUNIA.  A  genus  of  LaMatai, 
containing  three  species  of  climbing  or 
erect  shrubs,  natives  of  India, with  petiolate 
ovate  acuminate  leaves, and  scarlet  flowers 
scattered  in  axillary  verticillasters  or 
crowded  in  a  terminal  spike,  and  having 
small  bracts.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  cam- 
pan  ulate,  ten-nerved,  and  unequally  five- 
toothed;  the  corolla  tube  Is  longer  than 
the  calyx,  its  throat  dilated,  and  its  limb 
bilabiate,  with  the  upper  lip  entire,  and 
the  lower  with  three  small  ov^ite  lobes ;  the 
stamens  are  covered  by  the  galea  or  hel- 
met ;  the  apex  of  the  style  is  subequally 
bifld,  with  subulate  lobes ;  the  nucule  is 
oblong,  dry  and  smooth,  with  a  membrana- 
ceous apex.  C^.  C] 

COLTSFOOT.  The  common  name  for 
Tu88ilago.  — ,  SWEET.  An  American 
name  for  Nardomna. 

COLUBRINA.  Snake-wood,  so  called 
from  the  twisted  wood  of  one  species, 
which  inhabits  the  forests  of  Martinique. 
A  family  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
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are  made  up  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  iwirs 
of  pinnaB,each  pinna  with  a  like  number  of 
opposite  leaflets,  which  are  nearly  linear  In 
form,  and  about  half  an  inch  long.  The 
beautiful  scarlet  flowers  are  in  dense  rar 
cemes,  which  arise  from  the  axils  of  the  up- 
per leaves,and  are  either  simple  or  branch- 
ed, and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  calyx,  like  the  petals,  is  of  a  scarlet 
colour;  the  petals  are  flve  in  num])er, 
the  standard  the  smallest  and  nearly  hid- 
den by  the  others,  the  two  oblong  wings 
next  in  size,  and  the  two  free  petals,  which 
form  the  keel,  the  largest ;  the  ten  free 
stamens  arc  of  unequal  length.  The 
pod  is  straight,  about  six  inches  long, 
containing  a  number  of  seeds.  The  genus 
bears  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Ck)lville, 
once  governor  of  the  Mauritius.    [A.  A.  B.] 

COLZA.  (Fr.)  Braaaica  Napus  olei- 
/era. 

COMA  (ad}.  COMOSE).  The  hairs  at  the 
end  of  some  seeds ;  the  empty  leaves  or 
bracts  at  the  end  of  the  spike  of  such 
flowers  as  those  of  the  pine-apple. 

COMANDRA.  The  generic  name  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  sandalwort  order ; 
having  the  calyx  adherent  to  the  seed- 
vessel,  its  upper  part  with  an  adherent 
disk  whose  border  is  flve-lobed,  on  which 
the  stamens  are  inserted  between  its  lobes 
and  opposite  those  of  the  calyx,  the  anthers 
being  connected  with  the  calyx  by  a  tuft  of 
hair-like  threads.  The  fruit  is  nut-lik«  and 
filled  with  the  globular  seed.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  words  signifying 
'  hair '  and  *  stamen,'  indicating  a  character 
above  mentioned.  The  plants  are  low 
perennials  with  herbaceous  stems  spring- 
ing from  a  woody  base;  the  leaves  alter- 
nate, stalkless,  oblong;  flowers  greenish- 
white  in  small  clusters.  One  species,  C. 
umbellata.  Is  common  in  North  America, 
and  attaches  itself  as  a  parasite  to  the  roots 
of  trees.  [6.  D.] 

COMAR0STAPHYLI8.  A  genus  of  EH- 
eace€B,  containing  fourteen  species  of  small 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  the  habit  of  Arbvtiu, 
natives  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  They 
have  coriaceous  oblong  evergreen  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  terminal  bracteate  racemes 
or  panicles.  The  hypogynous  calyx  is  five- 
parted;  the  corolla  is  inserted  on  the 
calyx.  Is  campanulate,  enlarged  below,  and 
lias  the  limb  flve-lobed.  The  ten  stamens 
are  inserted  on  the  base  of  the  calyx  ;  the 
filaments  are  short,  and  the  anthers  oval 
and  compressed.  The  ovary  Is  placed  on  a 
ten-angled  hypogynous  disc,  and  has  flve 
cells,  with  a  single  ovule  in  each.  The  style 
is  simple,  and  the  stigma  obscurely  flve- 
toothed.  The  drupe  is  globose  and  fleshy, 
containing  a  single  stone  (pyrena),  which 
has  flve  rarely  more  cells,  with  a  single 
geed  In  each.  [W.  C] 

COMARUM.  A  herbaceous  marsh  plant 
with  a  stout  creeping  stem,  rather  large  and 
handsome  leaves  composed  of  seven,  flve, 
or  three  deeply-serrated  leaflets,  which  are 
slightly-branched  stalked  and  dlngy-purpIe 


flowers.  The  fruit  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  strawberry,  but  is  spongy 
Instead  of  julc>',  and  does  not  fall  off  when 
ripe.  It  Is  of  common  occurrence  in 
marshes  and  boggy  meadows  In  most 
parts  of  England,  and  extends  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe  and  North  America.  The 
roots  and  stems  have  been  used  to  dye 
wool  of  a  dirty-red  colour,  and  are  suffl- 
ciently  astringent  to  be  employed  in  tan- 
ning. In  some  parts  of  Scotland  the  frui  ts 
are  called  Cow-berries,  on  account.  It  is 
said,  of  their  being  used  to  rub  the  Inside 
of  milk-pails  for  the  purpose  of  thickening 
milk.  The  Marsh  Cinquefoll,  C.  palustre.  Is 
rarely  cultivated,  though  Gerarde  says  with 
some  pride  that  he  brought  some  plants 
from  Bourne  Plnas,  half  a  mile  from  Col- 
chester, for  his  garden,  and  that  they  there 
flourished  and  prospered  well.  French 
Comaret ;  German  Ftmfblatt.     [C.  A.  J.] 

COMBESIA.  Abyssinian  herbs  belong- 
ing to  the  Chrassulaeece,  and  having  flve- 
parted  flowers  with  petals  united  for  a 
short  distance  at  their  base ;  flve  stamens 
with  anthers  opening  Inwardly  ;  flve  small 
scales  at  the  base  of  the  flve  sessile  two- 
seeded  ovaries,  which  ripen  Into  follicles, 
bursting  by  a  long  slit  towards  the  centre 
of  the  flower.  [M.  T.  MJ 

00MBINATE-VEN08B.  When  the  lar 
teral  veins  of  a  leaf  unite  before  they 
reach  the  margin. 

COMBRETACEJS:  (Myrobalana).  A  na- 
tural order  of  polypetaious  calyclfloral 
dicotyledons,  belonging  to  LI nd ley's  myrtal 
alliance.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate 
or  opposite  entire  leaves  having  no  sti- 
pules. Sometimes  the  flowers  are  Imper- 
fect, some  having  stamens  only,  others 
pistils  only,  and  occasionally  the  petals 
are  wanting.  Calyx  adherent.  Its  Umb 
four  to  flve-lobed,  falling  off.  Petals  aris- 
ing from  the  orlflce  of  the  calyx,  alternate 
with  the  lobes.  Stamens  often  eight  or 
ten.  Ovary  one-celled,  with  two  to  four 
suspended  ovules.  Fruit  succulent  'or 
dry,  one-celled,  and  one-seeded.  Seeds 
without  albumen ;  cotyledons  of  the  em- 
bryo rolled  up.  Natives  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The 
plants  of  the  order  have  astringent  quali- 
ties ;  some  are  cultivated  for  ornament, 
others  yield  timber.  The  astringent  fruit, 
known  by  the  name  of  Myrobalan,  Is  pro- 
duced by  Terminalia  Belleriea  and  T.  Che- 
hula.  The  bark  of  Bucida  Buceras  Is  used 
for  tanning.  There  are  twenty-three  known 
genera,  and  upwards  of  200  species.  Illus- 
trative genera:  Terminalia,  Combretunif 
Gynocarpue.  [J.  H.  B.] 

COMBRETUM.  The  typical  genus  of 
CombretacecB,  Inhabiting  tropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres,  and  consisting  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  often  trailing  or  climbing 
by  the  Indurated  leaf-stalks,  which  are 
persistent  and  act  as  hooks  to  support  the 
plant.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  rarely  al- 
ternate, entire,  exstipulate.  The  flowers, 
which  grow  in  spikes,  axillary  or  some- 
times terminal,  solltaJT  or  arranged  in 
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a  panicle,  are  polygamous ;  calyx-tuhe  ad-  ^ 
herlng  to  the  ovary,  above  which  It  Is  coii- 
Btrlcted,  the  Umb  bell-shaped ;  petals  four ; 
stamens  eight.    The  fruit  is  leathery,  with 
four  membranous  wings,  indehiscent  and  . 
one-seeded  by  the  abortion  of  several  of  | 
the  ovules.    Many  of  the  species  are  very 
handsome.  [J.  T.  &] 

COMB-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Pecti- 
nate. 

COMESPERMA.  A  genus  of  Potygor 
laeefB,  consisting  of  erect  or  twining 
plants  found  in  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
and  numbering  about  twenty  species.  It 
is  nearly  related  to  the  South  American 
genus  Catoeoma,  but  differs  in  the  corolla 
being  composed  of  three  united  petals,  in- 
stead of  fire.  The  stems,  which  are  not 
much  thicker  than  a  crow-<ittill,are  furnish- 
ed with  alternate  leaves,  mostly  linear  in 
form.  The  flowers,  disposed  in  axillary  or 
terminal  racemes,  either  yellow,  white, 
blue  or  purple,  the  three  latter  colours 
sometimes  found  in  the  same  species,  as 
they  are  in  our  own  common  milkwort, 
Polygala  vulgaris,  to  whose  flowers  those 
of  the  plants  of  this  genus  bear  much  re- 
semblance, but  are  generally  larger.  The 
calyx  is  flve-lobed ;  the  corolla  three- 
lobed,  the  middle  lobe  largest ;  the  sta- 
mens eight ;  the  ovary  two-celled,  crown- 
ed with  a  curved  style.  The  fruit  is  a 
wedge-shaped  capsule  with  two  seeds, 
each  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  silky  hairs. 
This  latter  circumstance  gives  rise  to  the 
name  of  the  genus. 

C.  volvMlis,  the  Blue-creeper  of  Tas- 
mania, is  a  graceful  little  plant,  twining 
among  other  bushes  and  covering  them 
with  its  great  abundance  of  beautiful  blue 
flowers.  Its  thin  twining  stems  are  fur- 
nished with  leaves  which  are  between 
linear  and  lance-shaped  In  form.  This 
plant  grows  In  various  parts  of  Australia, 
as  well  as  in  Tasmania,  and  is  universally 
admired.  It  has  been  In  cultivation  in 
England  under  the  name  Comeeperma  gra- 
cUU.  [A.  A.  B.] 

COMFRET.   Symphytum  ojUMnale. 

COMIN.    (Fr.)    Ervum  ErviHa. 

COMMELYNACE.*:.  ( Spidencorta.)  A 
natural  order  of  hypogynous  monocotyle- 
dons, belonging  to  LIndley's  xyridal  alli- 
ance. Herbs  with  flat  leaves,  usually 
sheathing  at  the  base.  Outer  perianth 
(calyx)  of  three  parts,  herbaceous;  inner 
(corolla)  also  of  three,  coloured;  stamens  six 
or  three,  the  anthers  opening  on  the  side 
next  the  pistil.  Ovary  three-celled  with  a 
central  placenta  ;  style  one.  Fruit  a  two  to 
thref^celled  capsule,openlng  by  two  or  three 
valves,  which  bear  the  dissepiments  (par- 
titions) on  the  middle ;  seeds  with  a  linear 
hilum ;  embryo  pulley-shaped.  Natives  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  New  Holland, 
and  Africa.  A  few  are  found  in  North 
America,  but  none  in  Northern  Asia  or 
Europe.  The  underground  stems  of  many 
of  the  plants  yield  starch,  and  are  used  for 
food.    The  filaments  of  the  Tradueaatiaa 


have  jointed  hairs,  in  which  a  granular 
movement  Is  seen  under  the  microscope. 
There  are  sixteen  known  genera,  and  260 
S)>ecie5.  The  best  known  are  Commeli/not 
TradescantiOt  and  Cyanotis.         [J.H.  B.] 

COMMBLTNA.  The  typical  g«nusof  the 
order  of  splderworts,  distinguished  by 
having  usually  three  petals,  dropping  early, 
one  of  the  three  different  in  form  from 
the  others,  or  wanting ;  the  fllamente  or 
stalks  of  the  anthers  smooth  and  naked ; 
the  style  or  appendage  on  the  seed  vessel 
thread-like,  and  entire  at  the  end.  The 
species  are  herbs,  natives  of  tropical  and 
Northern  America,  East  India,  and  NewHol- 
land,  having  ovate  or  lance-shaped  leares, 
and  the  flowers  In  groups,  either  issuing 
from  an  involucre  or  sheath-like  body,  or 
destitute  of  such  covering,  the  former  con- 
stituting C&mmelyna  proper,  the  latter 
Aneilema.  The  genus  was  named  in  honour 
of  J.  and  6.  Commelyn,  well-known  Dutch 
botanists.  The  species  are  numerous,  and 
several  have  been  long  known  in  our  col- 
lections. They  require  various  modes  of 
treatment,  some  being  hardy,  others  re- 
quiring a  high  temperature.  C  ecelestis, 
notable  for  the  delicate  blue  of  the 
flower,  has  oblong  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
the  sheaths  ciliated;  it  is  a  half  hardy 
species,  which  under  proper  treatment 
displays  a  succession  of  azure  flowers 
from  July  to  September.  One  of  more 
recent  introduction  is  C.  scabra,  a  half 
hardy  perennial  from  Northern  Mexico, 
having  straggling  reddish  stems,  the 
leaves  lance-shaped,  waved  and  hard  at  the 
margin,  and  the  flowers  of  a  dull  purple 
brown.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Vegetabie  Ktrtff- 
dom,  states  that  'the  fleshy  rhizomes  of 
C.  ccBlegtis,  ttiberosa,  angustifolia,  and  stri- 
ata, contain  a  good  deal  of  starch  mixed 
with  mucilage,  and  are  therefore  flt  for  food 
when  cooked.  The  Chinese  employ  those  of 
C.  medica  as  a  remedy  in  cough,'  &c  [G.D.] 

COMMIA.  The  name  given  to  a  plant  of 
Cochin-china,  which  forms  a  genus  of  Eu- 
phorbiacece.  This  plant  (not  well  known  to 
botanists)  has  been  described  by  Loureiro 
as  a  tree  from  which  a  white  tenacious 
gum  exudes,  said  to  be  of  a  purgative  and 
emetic  nature,  and  valuable  in  dropsy,  but 
requiring  careful  administration.  The 
leaves  are  stalked,  lance-shaped,  entire  and 
smooth.  The  Inconspicuous  flowers  are 
male  and  female  on  different  plants:  the 
males  in-  short  axillary  bracted  spikes, 
having  neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  and  the 
stamens  united  into  a  column  which  l>ears 
on  its  summit  a  number  of  anthers  ;  the 
females  in  terminal  racemes  baving  a 
three-leaved  calyx  enclosing  a  three-]ol>ed 
ovary,  crowned  by  three  short  recurved 
styles.  Tlie  fruit  a  three-celled  capsule 
with  three  seeds.  [A.  A.  B.] 

COMMISSURE.  The  face  by  which  two 
carpels  come  together  or  cohere,  aa  in 
nmbellifers. 

COMMON  PETIOLE.  The  first  and  prin- 
cipal leaf -stalk  in  compound  leaves;  tlie 
secondary  petioles  are  called  partial. 
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OOMOLIA.  A  genus  of  Melastomaceat 
consisting  of  Brazilian  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  four-sided  branches  and  obovatc  three- 
nerved  leaves  clothed  with  adpressed 
hairs;  flowers  axillary,  solitary,  sessile, 
white ;  tube  of  calyx  adhering  tf)  the  base 
of  ovary,  its  limb  four-lol)ed ;  petaJs  four ; 
anthers  one-celled  curved;  ovary  gla- 
brous ;   capsule  two-celled.         [J.  T.  S.] 

COMPAGNON  BLANC.  (Fr.)  Lychnis 
dioic€k. 

COMPARETTIA.  A  small  genus  of  epi- 
phytal orchids  inhabiting  tropical  Ameri- 
ca. Four  species  are  known,  all  with  small 
pseudobulbs,  coriaceous  leaves,  and  grace- 
fully bending  racemes  of  long  spurred 
rose  coloured  purple  or  scarlet  flowers. 

COMPASS  PLANT.  Silj^ium  lacinia- 
ttan,  which  is  said  to  present  the  faces  of 
Its  leaves  uniformly  north  and  south. 

COM  PLEXUS.  Tissue:  C.ceZZMto««,  cel- 
lular tissue;  C.  membranaceus,  the  thin 
membrane,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
tissue — elementary  membrane ;  C.  tulndaris 
tubular  tissue,  or  woody  fibre  ;  C.  utricvr 
laris^  angular  cellular  tissue ;  C.  vaacuXarU, 
spiral  vessels,  properly  so-called :  often, 
however,  extended  to  all  sorts  of  tubes 
with  markings  on  the  side,  thus  losing  pre- 
cision, and  with  it  Its  value  as  a  scientific 
term. 

COMPLICATE.    Folded  up  upon  itselt 

COMPOSIT.^  The  more  familiar  name  of 
the  A  steracece,  a  large  natural  order  of  gamo- 
petalous  calycifloral  dicotyledons  belong- 
ing to  Lindley's  campanal  alliance,  con- 
sisting of  herbs  and  shrubs  with  alternate 
or  opposite  leaves  having  no  stipules ;  the 
stamens  and  pistils  either  in  the  same  or 
In  separate  flowers,  which  are  collected 
into  a  head  on  a  common  receptacle  (hence 
The  name  Composite  or  compound  flowers), 
and  surrounded  by  a  set  of  floral  leaves  or 
bracts,  called  an  involucre.  The  fruit  is 
single-seeded,  crowned  with  the  limb  of 
the  calyx.  The  plants  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  in  warm  countries 
sometimes  assuming  arborescent  forms. 
They  were  included  by  Linnseus  in  his 
class  Sj/ngenena.  The  properties  of  the 
order  are  various ;  but  bitterness  seems  to 
prevail  in  it,  and  this  is  accompanied  with 
tonic,  stimulant,  aromatic,  and  sometimes 
even  narcotic  qualities.  L<ictuea  scUiva, 
the  common  lettuce,  and  L.  virosa,  supply 
lactucarium,  a  substance  used  like  opium. 

[J.  H.  B.] 

COMPOSITION.  The  arrangement  of 
organs,  or  their  order  of  development,  or 
their  manner  of  branching,  &c. 

COMPOUND,  COMPOSITE.  When  formed 
of  several  parts  united  in  one  common 
whole :  as  pinnated  leaves,  and  all  kinds  of 
inflorescence  beyond  that  of  the  solitary 
flower. 

COMPRESSED.  Flattened  lengthwise; 
as  the  pod  of  a  pea. 

COMPTONIA.   A  deciduous  bushy  shrub 


belonging  to  the  order  Myricaeece,  bearing 
both  male  and  female  flowers  in  catkins, 
and  on  the  same  plant.  A  native  of  North 
America  in  moist  peaty  soils.  The  leaves 
are  long  and  narrow,  alternately  arranged 
and  cut  on  each  side  into  rounded  and 
numerous  lobes,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
fronds  of  Ceterach  (hence  the  name  C.  as 
pleni/olia),  downy  and  sprinkled  with 
golden  resinous  transparent  dots,  which, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  plant,  have  aa 
aromatic  scent.  It  was  introduced  in  1714 
by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  and  was 
named  in  honour  of  Henry  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  the  introducer  and  cul- 
tivator of  many  curious  exotic  plants,  and 
a  great  patron  of  botany  and  horticulture. 
It  is  hardy,  but  requires  a  peat  soil  and 
shad&  In  America  it  Is  called  the  Sweet 
Fern  Bush ;  in  France  Comptonie,  or  Liqui- 
dambar  d  feuiUes  de  Ceterach :  but  it  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Liquidambar  Sty- 
raeiftua.  Sweet  Gum.  [C.  A.  J.] 

CONANTHERA.  A  genus  of  LiliacecB 
containing  a  few  small  Chilian  bulbous 
plants,  with  linear  leaves,  and  a  scape 
supporting  paniculate  blue  flowers.  Peri- 
anth six-parted,  adhering  to  the  base  of 
the  ovary,  and  breaking  away  by  a  trans- 
verse split  as  the  fruit  ripens;  stamens 
six,  united  into  a  cone.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CONCEPTACLB.  A  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  capsular  fruit  of  red-spored 
AlgcB,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fruit  in 
which  the  reproductive  mass  is  ultimately 
divided  into  four  bodies,  and  hence  called 
tetrasperms.  Modifications  have  received 
the  names  of  ceramidia,  cystocarps,  tar 
villas,  nuclei,  &c.  The  explanation  of  these 
terms  belongs  rather  to  a  treatise  on  Algas 
than  to  the  present  work.  [M.  J.  B.] 

Also,  a  special  organ,  developed  in  some 
fungals  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  interior 
of  a  receptacle,  and  containing  the  organs 
of  reproduction  as  well  as  their  accessories ; 
it  differs  from  a  spore-case  in  the  latter 
being  itself  one  of  the  accessories,  and  only 
containing  spores. 

CONCHIDIUM.    Eria. 

CONCHIFORM.  Shaped  like  one  valve  of 
a  common  bivalve  shelL 

CONCHOCHILUS.    AppendictOa. 

CONCOLOR.  Of  the  same  colour  as 
some  other  thing  compared  with  it. 

OONCOMBRE  lylNK,  or  gAUVAGE. 
(Fr.)  Ecbalium  a{fregte,  the  Momordica 
Elaterium  of  some. 

CONDAMINEA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  CHnchonacece,  consisting  of  Peruvian 
shrubs,  some  of  which  have  similar  tonic 
properties  to  those  contained  in  the  true 
Cinchona,  while  others  are  used  for  dyeing 
purposes.  The  genus  is  known  by  the 
cup-shaped  tube  of  the  calyx,  whose  limb 
Is  five-toothed,  and  separates  from  the 
tube  by  a  circular  line.  The  corolla  is 
tubular,  concealing  the  stamens,  which  are 
attached  near  to  the  middle  of  Its  tube 
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The  fruit  is  a  top-shaped  tnincatod  rapsnie, 
opening  by  two  valves,  and  containing 
several  wingless  seeds.  [M.  T.  MJ 

OONDUPLICANT.  Doubling  up;  as 
when  the  leaflets  of  a  compound  leaf  rise 
up  and  apply  themselves  to  each  other's 
faces. 

CX)NDUPLICATE.  CON  DUPLICATION. 
A  term  of  asstlvation ;  when  the  sides  of 
an  organ  are  applied  to  each  other  by  their 
faces. 

CONDTLIUM.    The  antherid  of  a  Chara. 

CONE.  The  strobilus  or  conical  ar- 
rangement of  scales  in  the  fruit  of  a  Pinus 
or  flr-tree. 

CONE-FLOWER.  An  American  name 
tor  Rudbeckia.  —.PURPLE.  An  American 
name  for  Echinacea. 

CONE-HEAD.  A  garden  name  for  8tro- 
bilanthes. 

OONENCHYMA.  The  conical  cells  which 
constitute  hairs. 

OONFBRRUMINATE.    Glued  together. 

CONFERTUS.  When  parts  are  pressed 
closely  round  about  each  other;  packed 
close. 

CONFERVA.  The  typical  genus  of  Con^ 
fervacea,  the  species  of  which  are  either 
attached  to  various  bodies  or  float  in 
dense  masses  on  ponds  swollen  up  with 
bubbles  of  gas,  from  whence  the  genus 
taiies  its  name.  The  branched  Conferva 
are  now  separated  under  the  name  of 
dadophoTO.  Conjervee,  when  dried,  were 
once  used  as  a  paclcing  instead  of  tow,  to 
support  fractured  limbs,  a  use  which  is 
now  quite  obsolete.  The  name  was  also 
applied  to  a  vast  heterogeneous  mass  of 
plants,  as  may  be  seen  in  DUixoifnvLa  HiS' 
tory  of  British  Con/ervce.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CONFERVACEA  A  division  of  the 
green-spored  Alga  characterised  by  their 
simple  or  branched  articulated  threads, 
diffused  endochrome,  and  small  zoospores. 
The  articulations  are  mostly  as  long  as,  or 
longer  than,  their  diameter,  which  forms 
one  of  the  main  technical  distinctions  be- 
tween them  and  the  OscillatorUe,  which 
have,  however,  a  very  distinct  habit.  The 
genera  are  numerous,  and  in  some  cases,  as 
in  Choetophora,  the  threads  are  compacted 
into  a  solid  mass  by  means  of  gelatine.  The 
zoospores  sometimes  occur  in  the  ordinary 
cells  of  the  threads,  but  sometimes  in  dis- 
tinct cysts,  and  sometimes  privileged  c«lls 
are  multiplied  by  cell-division  for  their 
production,  as  in  StygeocUmium.  They  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  are 
most  plentiful  in  temperate  regions.  They 
are  sometimes  so  abundant  that,af  ter  floods, 
they  form  a  thick  coat,  like  paper,  on  the 
ground,  to  which  the  name  of  meteoric 
paper  has  been  given.  Chroolcpue  differs 
from  the  rest  in  its  being  developed  in  the 
air  and  not  In  water,  and  in  its  golden  colour 
when  fresh,  but  the  species  when  dry  be- 
come green.    The  fruit,  however,  like  that 


,  of  CaUtthamnton,  externally  contains  zoo- 
spores. [M.  J.  B.1 

CONFLUENT.  The  fastening  together 
of  homogeneous  parts.  tiraduaUy  uulting 
organically. 

CONFORM.  Of  the  same  form  as  some 
other  thing. 

OONGELATIO.  In  countries  where  frost 
is  severe,  most  forest  trees  exhibit  marks 
of  serious  injury,  either  in  formidable  fis- 
sures caused  by  differences  of  temperature 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  trunk,  or  In 
the  death  of  portions  of  the  L>ark  and  wood. 
Trees  thus  become  accurate  registers  Of 
severe  winters.  While,  however,  some 
plants  give  way  at  once  under  a  slight  de- 
gree of  frost,  others  may  be  turned  Into  a 
solid  mass  of  ice  without  losing  their  vital 
powers,  especially  if  the  mass  is  thawed 
gradually,  and  in  the  dark.  The  outward 
parts  of  plan  ts  sometimes  escape,  when  more 
delicate  and  protected  parts  are  destroyed. 
Pear  blossom,  for  instance,  may  be  appar- 
ently unaffected  by  frost  and  expand  as 
usual,  when  the  pistils  are  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  effect  of  frost  on  plants  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  condition  of  soil. 
The  wetter  the  soil,  and  the  more  saturated 
the  plants  with  moisture,  the  more  destruc- 
tive is  it.  A  degree  of  cold,  which  Is  quite 
harmless  wh  n  the  cells  are  comparatively 
empty,is  positively  destructive  under  other 
circumstances.  [M.  J.  Rj 

CONGESTED.    Crowded  very  closely.        ] 

CONGLOBATE.  Collected  into  a  ball,  as 
the  florets  of  ilchinops. 

C0N6L0MERATK    The  same  as  Clns-  | 
tered. 

CONGLUTINATE.  Glued  together*  not 
organically  united. 

CONIDIA.  Many  Fungi,  besides  their 
true  fruit,  produce  little  reproductive  cells 
in  different  parts,  especially  on  the  spawn 
or  mycelium  whidi  are  known  by  the  name 
of  conidia.  The  substance  called  ergot 
is  a  good  example,  the  conidia  appearing 
some  months  before  the  i>erfect  fungus. 
When  these  conidia  are  contained  in 
distinct  cysts  or  perithecia.  they  are  called 
stylospores.  In  some  cases  undoubtedly, 
as  In  Eryaiphe,  the  conidia  are  reproduc- 
tive, but  in  others  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  perform  the  functions  of  male  organs. 
The  subject  of  impregnation.  In  Fungi,  is  so 
imperfectly  known  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  speak  with  certainty  about  it.  CM.  J.  R] 

CONIDIUM.    The  gonidium  of  a  lichen. 

OONIFERjE.  (Oonaeeat  Pinaeetc,  Conifen, 
the  Pine  family.)    A  considerable  and  im-   [ 
portant    family,    constituting    with    the 
smaller  groups  of  Cycadece  and  Gnetaeea  ,1 
'  the    sub-class    gymnosperms   of    dicoty-   ' 
'  ledons.     It  consists   of  trees   or  shrubs, 
I  mostly    with    resinous    secretions.     The 
leaves  are  stiff,  sometimes  linear  or  needle- 
like, sometimes  short  and   scale-like,  or 
,  more  rarely  broad,  lobed,  or  divided.    The 
I  flowers  are  unisexual,  either  in  cylindrical 
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or  abort  catkins  with  closely  packeo  scales, 
or  the  females  are  solitary.  There  Is  no 
perianth.  The  stamens  in  the  males  are 
either  inserted  on  the  axis  of  the  catkin 
under  the  scales,  or  the  anther-cells  are 
sessile  on  the  inside  of  the  scales  them- 
selves, which  then  form  part  of  the  star 
mens.  The  ovules  and  seeds  are  naked, 
that  is,  without  ovary,  style,  or  pericarp, 
although  sometimes  more  or  less  enclosed 
In  two  bracts,  or  in  a  fleshy  or  hardened 
disk.  The  seeds  are  aibomlnous,  with  one 
or  sometimes  several  embryos  In  the  centre, 
each  embryo  having  sometimes  more  than 
two  cotyledons.  There  are  probably  nearly 
two  hundred  species  known,  dispersed  over 
a  great  part  of  the  globe,  several  of  them 
forming  large  forests  in  temperate  climates, 
or  more  rarely  within  the  tropics  ;  while 
some  of  them  extend  almost  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  woody  vegetation  in  high  lati- 
tudes, or  at  great  elevations.  They  are 
distributed  into  about  twenty-flve  genera, 
forming  three  tribes  or  stib-orders  :  1. 
Abietifue,  with  the  fruits  collected  in  cones, 
and  inverted  ovules ;  of  this  the  principal 
genera  are  PtntM  (including  J.i>ie8),  Araueor 
ria,  Cunninghamia^  BequoiOt  &c  3.  Cupres- 
sinecB,  with  thefruits  collected  in  cones,  and 
erect  ovules ;  including  JimtpenM,  OcMUria, 
TKvoa^  Cfupre88U8f  Taxoditmit  Oryvtomeria, 
Ac  3.  TaannMBt  sometimes  considered  as 
a  distinct  family,  with  the  fruits  solitary 
or  loosely  spiked,  including  PodoearptUf 
Dacrydium,  PhyUodadua,  SdHstmriat  Taxiu, 
&e. 

The  woody  tissue  of  the  trees  of  this 
family  Is  seen  to  be  .marked  with  pecu- 
liar circular  dots  or  punctations  when  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope.  The  ovules 
at  the  base  of  each  cone-scale  are  gene- 
rally held  to  be  naked,  each  ovule  having 
a  large  opening  at  its  apex,  to  which 
the  pollen  from  the  stamens  is  applied 
,  directly.  But  some  say  that  the  ovules  are 
not  naked,  but  are  contained  in  a  proper 
ovary  which  Is  closely  applied  to  the  seed; 
that  the  outer  membranous  scales  are 
modified  leaves ;  and  that  the  hard  scales 
are  altered  branches  bearing  the  pistillate 
flowers. 

Some  botanists  look  upon  Conifers  as  the 
highest  type  of  true  dicotyledons.  Tliey 
are  most  abundant  in  temperate  regions, 
both  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres. In  Europe,  Siberia,  and  China,  and 
In  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America,  we 
meet  with  species  of  pine,  spruce,  larch, 
cedar,  and  juniper.  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere they  are  replaced  by  Arcuicariat 
JStUassa,  Dammara,  Podoearpus,  and  Dor 
crydiwm. 

Conifers  are  of  great  Importance  toman- 
kind.  They  supply  valuable  timber,  and 
yield  resin,  oil,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  Some 
attain  a  great  size.  Thus  WeUingtonia  gir 
gantea  has  been  known  to  attain  in  Oregon, 
a  height  of  450  feet,  with  a  circumference 
of  116  feet  at  the  base.  Taxodiuvi  aemper- 
virena  also  attains  an  enormous  size.  The 
various  species  of  Pinu8  have  their  leaves 
In  clusters  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six, 
surrounded  by  a  membranous  sheath  at 


1  the  base.  Pinua  tylvetlria  is  the  common 
I  Scotch  flr,  which  abounds  in  cold  climates, 
I  and  which  supplies  timber,  tiu^ientine,  and 
pitch,  as  well  as  a  hemp-Uke  fibre  from  its 
leaves,  which  is  used  for  stuffing  pillows 
and  cushions  under  the  name  of  pine  wooL 
Pinus  Piruuter,  the  Bordeaux  pine,  thrives 
well  on  the  searshore.  Abies  include8.difEer- 
ent  species  of  flr  and  spruce,  in  all  of  which 
the  leaves  come  off  from  the  stem  and 
branches  singly.  AMm  exceUa  is  the  Nor- 
way spruce;  A.  balsamea  the  balm  of 
Gileadflr;il.eatuu20tMM  the  hemlock  spruce; 
and  A.  pectinata  the  silver  flr.  Cedrtu  com- 
prises those  cedars  which  have  clustered 
persistent  leaves.  Cednu  Libani  is  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  Eres  of  the  Bible; 
while  Oednu  Deodara,  a  local  variety.  Is 
the  sacred  cedar  of  India.  iMrix  includes 
the  siiecies  of  larch,  which  have  clustered 
deciduous  leaves.  LarixettropealH  the  com- 
mon larch  ;  L.On'ptthti  the  Himalayan  larch. 
The  Arauearias  have  single-seeded  scales, 
with  adherent  seeds  and  many-celled  an- 
thers ;  Arauearia  inibricata  is  a  Chilian 
species;  A.  BtdtoiUU  is  from  Moreton  Bay : 
both  have  edible  seeds.  Evtasaa  accelaa  is 
the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  which  yields  valu- 
able wood.  Cryptomeria  japonica  is  the 
Japan  cedar.  Cupresnu  aempervirena  is 
the  common  cypress.  The  Junipers  have 
a  peculiar  succulent  fruit.  Juniperua  Ber- 
mudxana  furnishes  the  cedar  for  pencils. 
The  species  of  Thuja  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Arbor  Vltfe.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CONIMA.  The  fragrant  gum  resin  of  the 
incense  tree,  Idea  heptapkylla. 

CONIOCTSTS.     Closed   spore-caees  re- 
'  sembling  tubercles,  and  containing  a  mass 
of  spores. 

C0NI06RAMMA.  A  name  given  by  Fee 
to  the  species  of  Oymnogramma  repre- 
sented by  O.  javaniea.  [T.  M.] 

CONIOMYCBTES.     A  family  of   Fungi 
distinguished  by  the  predominance  of  the 
spores  over  the  receptacle.    The  spores  are 
simple  or  articulated,  solitary  or  chained 
together,  and  sometimes  fasciculate,  naked 
or  enclosed  in  a  distinct  cyst.    The  plants, 
however,  in  which  this  last  structure  ob- 
tains are  probably,  for  the  most  part,  mere 
conditions  of  Sphcerice  and  other  pyrenomy- 
cetous  Pwngi.   The  most  important  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  are  the  numerous  parasi- 
tic species  which  affect  the  living  organs 
of  plants,  and  cause  great  mischief,  especi- 
ally amongst  our  com  crops,  by  exhausting 
the  energies  of  the  mother  plant,  and  pre- 
venting the  full  development  of  the  seed. 
One  or  two  of  these,  which  grow  on  differ^ 
ent  species  of  Juniper,  approach  Tremella 
in  outward  appearance,  as  all  do  in  some 
'  peculiarities  of  structure.  In  most  of  these 
I  the  spores  exhibit  bright  colours,  while  in 
other  divisions  they  are  as  generally  black. 
'  The  dark  soot-like  patches  which  are  so 
'  common  on  old  rails  and  dead  wood  are 
formed  mostly  by  these  dingy  Ooniomyeetes, 
I  which  notwithstanding  their  unpromlsfng 
'  appearance,  are  often  full  of  interest  when 
I  closely  examined.  [M.  J.  B.] 
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of  growth,  either  green  or  red,  a  phenome- 
non not  very  uncommon  amongst  the 
green-sporedil^<B.  Conjugation  takes  place 
also  in  DesmidiacecB  and  Diatomacece,  and 
also  amongst  moulds,  as  In  Syzygites,  so 
common  on  decaying  toadstools.  [>f .  J.  B.] 

OONJITGATE.  Paired ;  when  the  petiole 
of  a  leaf  bears  one  pair  only  of  leaflets. 

OONJUGATO-PALMATB.  When  a  leaf 
divides  Into  two  arms,  each  of  which  is 
palmate. 

OONJUGATO-PINNATB.  When  a  leaf 
divides  into  two  arms,  each  of  which  is 
pinnate. 

CONJUNOTORIITM.  The  operculum  of 
the  spore-case  of  an  urn-moss. 

CONJURER  OP  CHALGRAVE'S  PERN. 
A  name  assigned  by  Relhan  in  his  Plora  of 
Cambridgeshire  to  Puccinia  anemones ;  but 
whether  a  popular  name  or  not  we  are  un- 
able to  say.  It  is  derived  from  the  external 
resemblance  of  its  little  heaps  of  proto- 
spores  to  the  fructification  of  Perns.  P. 
anenumes  is '  fllix  lobata,  globulls  pulveru- 
lentls  undique  aspersa'  of  Ray's  Synopsis, 
where  it  Is  figured,  and  named  after  a  spe- 
cimen in  Bobart's  Herbarium  marked  by 
his  own  hand^-'Tbls  capillary  was  gath- 
ered by  the  Conjurer  of  Chalgrave.'  The 
elder  Bobart,  it  may  be  observed,  died  in 
1680,  and  his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  in 
1719.  [M.  J.  B.] 

OONNARACE^  (Connarods.)  A  family  of 
calyclfloral  dicotyledons,  closely  allied  on 
tbe  one  hand  to  Xanthoxylece,  and  on  the 
other  to  LegumiaosoB^  differing  from  tbe 
former  chiefiy  In  the  more  completely  apo- 
carpous ovary,  and  from  the  latter  in  the 
perfectly  regular  Mowers,  and  In  the  seed 
in  which  tbe  radicle  is  always  at  a  distance 
from  the  hilura.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
sometimes  climbing,  with  alternate  usu- 
ally pinnate  leaves  ;  the  stipules  either 
small  and  deciduous,  or  wanting ;  the  flow- 
ers small,  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  or 
panicles.  There  are  flve  sepals  and  petals, 
ten  stamens,  and  one  to  five  carpels,  with 
two  oviiles  in  each,  and  distinct  terminal 
styles.  There  are  about  forty  species,  na- 
tives of  the  tropics  both  of  the  New  and 
the  Old  World.  They  are  distributed  into 
six  or  seven  genera,  of  which  the  principal 
ones  are  Bourea,  Connarus,  and  Cnestis.  Tbe 
aril  in  some  species  of  Omphalobium  is 
entire.  Zebra-wood  is  obtained  from  Chn- 
phalobium  Lamberti. 

CONNARUS.  A  genus  of  shrubs  or  trees, 
forming  the  type  of  the  order  Connaracece. 
The  leaves  are  compound,wlthout  stipules ; 
the  flowers  regular,  with  ten  stamens 
united  by  their  filaments  at  the  base,  the 
flve  which  are  opposite  to  the  petals  shorter 
than  the  rest.  Of  the  flve  ovaries,  four 
are  generally  abortive,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  styles,  while  the  flftb  contains 
two  ascending  ovules;  the  stigma  is  di- 
lated. The  fruit  is  a  kind  of  pod,  but  it 
does  not  open,  and  contains  only  one  seed, 
the  other  being  suppressed.   The  trees  are 


natives  of  India,  and  tropical  South  Ame- 
rica. [M.T.M.] 

CONNATE.  When  the  bases  of  two  op- 
posite leaves  are  united  together.  Also 
when  any  parts,  originidly  distinct,  become 
imited  in  after-growth. 

CONNECnVAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
connective. 

OONNECTTIVB.  The  part  which  Inter- 
venes between  the  two  lobes  of  an  anther 
and  holds  them  together:  it  is  subject  to 
great  diversity  of  form.  It  appears  to  be 
analogous  to  the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  and  Is 
only  absent  when  an  anther  Is  strictly  one- 
celled  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  whole  of 
the  Interior  of  the  end  of  the  stamen  is 
converted  into  polien. 

CONNEMON.  The  fruit  of  OuoumisCbno- 
m(mt  cultivated  everywhere  in  Japan. 

CONNIVENT.  Having  a  gradually  Inward 
direction,  as  many  petals ;  converging. 

CONOCARP.  A  fruit  consisting  of  a  col- 
lection of  carpels  arranged  upon  a  conical 
centre,  as  the  strawbexry. 

CONOCARPUa  A  genus  of  0(wnZ>r«tac«B, 
consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  tropi- 
cal America  (one  species  extending  north- 
wards as  far  as  Florida)  and  Western  Africa, 
with  alternate  leathery  entire  leaves,  and 
densely  aggregated  stalked  heads  of  flowers 
on  globular  or  oblong  receptacles.  Calyx 
about  the  length  of  the  ovary  to  which  it 
adheres;  petals  none;  stamens  flve  to  ten  ex- 
serted ;  ovary  compressed,  two-ovuled.  The 
fruit  is  leathery,  scale-like,  forming  Imbri- 
cated cone-like  heads.  The  Indian  species, 
which  were  formerly  placed  In  this  genus, 
are  now,  separated  under  the  name  of 
AnogeiaauSt  having  the  calyx  tube  pro- 
longed upwards  far  above  the  ovary.  They 
produce  very  valuable  timber,  nearly  as 
durable  as  teak.  If  kept  dry.         [J.  T.  S.] 

CONOGLINIUM.  The  name  given  to  a 
genus  of  the  composite  family,  composed 
of  a  number  of  tropical  American  weeds, 
rarely  exceeding  three  feet  in  height.  It 
is  characterised  by  a  setose  pappus,  conical 
naked  receptacle,  and  bell-shaped  involucre, 
made  up  of  two  or  three  series  of  linear 
scales.  The  species,  of  which  about  ten 
are  enumerated,  bear  much  resemblance 
to  each  other.  C.  ccelesHnum  Is  a  common 
plant  In  thickets  and  waste  places  In  the 
Southern  and  Western  United  States.  It  is 
a  smooth  or  slightly  hairy  herb  with  oppo- 
site stalked  leaves,  which  are  oval  in  form, 
with  notched  margins.  The  flower-heads, 
in  terminal  corymbs,  are  very  numerous, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  pea ;  the  florets,  of  a 
bright  blue  or  purple  colour,  are  all  tubu- 
lar, and  have  a  fragrant  odour.  The  genus 
differs  from  Eupaiorium  only  in  the  conical 
receptacle.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CONOID  AL.  Resembling  a  conical  figure, 
but  not  truly  one,  as  the  calyx  of  Silene 
conmdea. 

CONOMORPHA.    A  genus  of  small  ever- 
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GONSOLIDA.  A  section  of  the  rannncu- 
laceous  genus  Delphiniuniy  containing  an- 
naal  species  with  only  one  carpel.  D.  ori- 
entaie  and  D.  AjaciSt  the  rocket  larkspurs, 
are  often  cultivated;  and  the  blue  variety 
of  the  latter  occurs  in  Cambridgeshire  as  a 
corn-fleld  weed,  though  it  is  usually  con- 
sldered  as  D.  Contolida  by  British  authors. 
The  true  D.  C<msolida  differs  by  having 
glabrous  carpels,  and  a  corymbose  inflores- 
cence, not  racemose  or  paniculate,  as  in  D. 
Ajacis.  It  has  been  found  in  Jersey,  but 
perhaps  not  truly  wild.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CONSOUDE  GRANDE.  (Pr.)  Symphytum 
cffleinale.  —  HE'RISSE'E.  Symphytum 
eehinatum.  —  MOYENNE.  Ajuga  reptaru. 

OONTINUOUa  The  reverse  of  articu- 
lated. A  stem  is  said  to  be  continuous 
which  has  no  joints. 

CONTORTED.  An  arrangement  of  petals 
or  corolline  lobes,  when  each  piece,  being 
oblique  in  figure,  and  overlapping  Its 
neighbour  by  one  margin,  has  its  other 
margin  in  like  manner  overlapped  by  that 
which  stands  next  it,  as  in  oleander. 

CONTORTUPLIOATUfiL  Twisted  back 
upon  itself. 

CONTRA YERYA.  Dorgtmia  Contrayerva. 

CONTTLEUM.  The  name  given  to  a  West 
African  bush  of  the  elteagnus  family,  with 
opposite  entire  leaves,  which  are  oboval  in 
form  and  pointed,  while  both  surfaces  are 
covered  with  scurfy  scales.  The  small 
flowers  are  not  known.  The  females,  ar- 
ranged in  forked  racemes,  have  a  calyx 
with  a  cylindrical  tube  and  a  conical  limb, 
and  are  provided  with  a  little  opening  at 
the  top  through  which  the  style  protrudes. 
The  fruit  is  not  known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CONVALLARTA.  The  Lily  of  the 
Yalley  is  a  plant  so  well  known,  and  one 
which  is  so  universally  a  favourite,  that 
little  need  be  said  by  way  of  description. 
A  slender  irregular  stalk,  a  few  inches 
high  and  slightly  curved,  bears  from  eight 
to  twelve  small  bell-shaped  milk-white 
flowers,  arranged  one  above  another,  each 
on  a  stalk  of  its  own,  all  bending  towards 
the  ground,  symmetrically  elegant  in  form, 
and  of  a  delicate  perfume.  This  stalk  rises 
from  the  base  of  a  pair  of  broadly-lanceolate 
leaves,  tapping  towards  each  extremity 
of  a  somewhat  glaucous  hue,  clasped  to- 
gether at  the  base  by  sheathing  scales,  and 
scarcely  unfolded  by  the  time  the  flowers 
are  in  perfection.  Without  poetical  or 
fanciful  conventionalities,  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley  is  as  perfect  an  emblem  of  purity, 
modesty,  and  humility,  as  the  floral  world 
can  afford.  It  may  seem  idle  to  observe 
that  a  flower  of  this  description  cannot 
be  that  referred  to  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  but  as  that  opinion  is  frequently 
broached  in  popular  works,  it  may  simply 
beobserved,  that  it  never  grows  in  the  open 
flelds,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  its 
array  to  which  the  term  '  glory  *  Is  appli- 
cable. Not  a  little  unprofitable  commen- 
tary might  have  been  spared  if  the  same 


general  meaning  had  been  attached  to  the 
term  '  Lilies  of  the  Field,'  which  has  by 
common  consent  been  ascribed  to  the 
parallel  phrase, '  Fowls  of  the  Air,'  while 
the  passage  itself  would  have  gained  in 
force  and  dignity  by  being  kept  clear  from 
botanical  disquisitions.  The  Lily  of  the 
Valley  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods  In 
many  parts  of  England,  and  has  long  been 
admitted  into  every  garden.  A  variety 
with  double  flowers,  and  another  of  a 
reddish  hue,  are  also  cultivated ;  but  these 
are  far  inferior  to  the  wild  form  of  the 
plant.  Notwithstanding  the  fragrance  of 
the  flowers,  they  have  a  narcotic  odour 
when  dried,  and  If  reduced  to  powder 
excite  sneezing.  An  extract  prepared 
from  the  flowers  or  roots  partakes  of  the 
properties  of  aloes.  A  beautiful  and 
durable  green  colour  may  be  prepared 
from  the  leaves  with  lime.  The  genus 
belongs  to  the  Liliacea.  C.  majalia  is  the 
only  species  retained,  some  others  which 
were  formerly  included  being  now  referred 
to  Polygonatum.  French,  Muguet  de  Mai^ 
Lis  de  Mai,  or  du  VdUtes ;  German,  May- 
blume.  [C.  A.  J.] 

C0NVER6ENTI-NBRV0SE.  When  sim- 
ple veins  diverge  from  the  midrib  of  a  leaf, 
and  converge  towards  the  margin. 

CONVERGINERVED.  When  the  ribs  of 
a  leaf  describe  a  curve  and  meet  at  the 
point,  as  In  Plantago  laneeolata. 

CONVOLUTE,  OONVOLUTIVB.  When 
one  part  is  wholly  rolled  up  in  another,  as 
In  the  petals  of  the  wallflower. 

OONYOLVTTLACEJE.  (Bindweeds.')  A 
natural  order  of  corollifloral  dicotyledons, 
included  in  Lindley's  solanal  alliance. 
Herbs  or  shrubs,  usually  twining,  and 
with  a  milky  juice,  having  alternate  leaves 
without  stipules,  and  regular  flowers; 
the  flower-stalks  (peduncles)  bear  one  or 
many  flowers.  Calyx  flve-dlvlded,  im- 
bricated, persistent ;  corolla  plaited ;  sta- 
mens five,  alternate  with  the  corolline 
lobes;  ovary  free,  two  to  four-celled; 
ovules  one  to  two  in  each  cell;  styles 
united,  often  divided  at  the  top.  Fruit  a 
two  to  four-celled  capsule,  rarely  one- 
celled,  valves  breaking  off  and  leaving  the 
dissepiments  and  placentas  in  the  middle 
of  the  fruit;  seeds  large  with  mucila- 
ginous albumen ;  embryo  curved.  Abun 
dant  in  tropical  countries,  and  rare  in  cold 
climates ;  they  twine  around  other  plants 
and  creep  among  weeds  on  the  sea-shore. 
The  plants  are  characterised  chiefly  by 
their  purgative  qualities,  and  many  of 
them  are  used  medicinally.  Jalap  is  pro- 
cured from  the  root,  or  rather  underground 
stem  of  Exogoniwn  (Ipomeea)  Purga,  while 
the  gum-resin  called  scammony  is  pro- 
duced by  Convolwihu  Scammonia.  Ipomaa 
Bona  nox  is  the  moonflower  of  Ceylon  and 
other  warm  countries.  Bataiaa  eduHst 
sweet  potato  or  Batatas,  Is  cultivated  in 
Carolina,  Japan,  and  China,  and  succeeds 
within  an  annual  isotherm  of  59o.  It  is 
cultivated  also  In  Spain  and  Portugal.    In 
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OOPALCHB  PLANT.  8trychno8  pMudUh 
quina,  which  furnishes  the  Brazilian  co- 
palche  baric ;  also  Crotcn  paeudo-china,  the 
bark  of  which  is  called  oopaiche  bark  in 
Mexico. 

COPALM  BALSAM,  or  OOPALMB  D'A- 
ME'RIQUB.  (Fr.)  A  liquid  balsun  ob- 
tained from  Liqtudambar  styradfiua. 

OO'PERNICIA.  A  genua  of  palms 
named  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Coper- 
nicus. It  comprises  six  species,  inhabiting 
tropical  America,  but  three  of  them  are 
almost  unknown.  They  grow  twenty, 
thirty,  rarely  forty  feet  high,  their  trunks 
being  covered  by  the  remalnsof  leaf-stalks, 
and  surmounted  by  tufts  of  fan-shaped 
leaves, from  amongst  which  the  branching 
spikes  of  small  greenish  flowers  are  pro- 
duced, each  spike  having  several  sheathing 
bracts  scattered  along  its  stalk.  The 
flowers  are  either  perfect  or  imperfect, 
and  have  a  cup-shaped  calyx  with  three 
small  teeth,  a  bell-shaped  corolla  with  the 
upper  part  cut  into  three  divisions,  six 
stamens  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  corolla, 
and  three  ovaries  more  or  less  cohering 
together.  The  fruit  Is  yellowish,  of  an 
elliptical  form,  and  contains  a  single 
seed. 

The  Camaflba  or  Wax-Palm  of  Brazil, 
C  eerifera,  grows  about  forty  feet  high, 
and  has  a  trunk  six  or  eight  Inches  thick, 
composed  of  very  hard  wood,  which  Is 
commonly  employed  in  Brazil  for  building 
and  other  purposes,  and  is  sometimes  sent 
to  this  country  and  used  for  veneering. 
The  upper  part  of  the  young  stems,  how- 
ever, is  soft,  and  yields  a  kind  of  sago ; 
and  the  bitter  fruits  are  eaten  by  the 
Indians.  The  young  leaves  are  coated 
with  wax,  called  camatlba  wax,  which 
Is  detached  by  shaking  them,  and  then 
melted  and  run  into  cakes ;  it  is  harder 
than  bees'  wax,  and  has  been  used  by 
Price  and  Co.  for  making  candles,  but 
as  no  process  of  bleaching  has  been 
discovered,  they  retain  the  lemon-coloured 
tint  of  the  raw  wax.  The  leaves  are  adso 
ased  for  thatching,  making  hats,  Ac,  and 
while  young  as  fodder  for  horses.    [A.  S.] 

COPPERY.  Brownish  red,  with  a  metal- 
lic Instre. 

OOPRHrra  a  genus  of  gill-bearing 
Fungi  remarkable  for  their  dark  spores  and 
deliquescent  pileus.  The  gills  moreover 
adhere  together  in  consequence  of  the 
great  projection  of  the  transparent  pro- 
cesses supposed  to  be  antheridia.  The 
species  are  numerous,  of  extremely  rapid 
growth,  and  are  developed  for  the  most 
part  on  dung  hotbeds  or  very  rich  manured 
soil.  They  have  even  been  found  on  the 
dressings  of  fractured  limbs.  A  few  hours 
is  often  sufficient  for  their  complete  deve- 
lopment and  decay.  C.  atramaitariua 
yields  a  very  dark  juice  which  has  some- 
times been  used  for  ink,  and  both  that  and 
some  other  species  are  mixed  with  other 
fwigi  to  make  ketchup.  C.  comntus  is 
sometimes  eaten  when  young  and  is  said 
to  be  both  delicate  and  wholesome.  Cbolbi- 


I  tftM  is  distinguished  by  its  salmon-coloured 
spores.  [M-  J.  BJ 

OOPROSMA.  A  genus  of  cinrhonaceous 
shrubs,  owing  their  name  to  their  fetid 
smell.  The  flowers  are  polygamous,  each 
whorl  of  from  four  to  nine  divisions ;  the 
stamens  project  from  the  somewhat  bell- 
shaped  corolla ;  the  ovary  has  two  to  three 
compiutments,  and  is  surmounted  by  an 
epigynous  disc  The  fruit  is  a  berry  with 
two  or  three  seeds.  The  leaves  of  C./oeti- 
diishna  are  used  by  the  New  Zealand 
priests  to  discover  the  will  of  the  gods. 
The  leaves  are  attached  with  a  cord  of  flax 
to  sticks,  which  are  laid  on  the  ground, 
each  stick  representing  a  separate  party. 
The  priests  retire  to  pray,  and  after  a  time 
the  chiefs  are  summoned  to  examine  the 
sticks,  which  are  found  to  have  been 
moved,  and  some  have  disappeared  entirely; 
this  is  considered  a  certain  sign  that  one 
of  the  party  will  be  destroyed.  Others  are 
found  turned  over.  If  the  leaf  be  turned 
down,  the  omen  is  bad,  but  if  the  reverse 
should  occur,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  party 
represented  by  the  stick  will  prosper  in 
their  undertakings.  See  BenneWs  Gather- 
ings of  a  Naiuraliat  in.Att8tralia.  [M.T.  M.] 

OOPTIS,  Gold  Thread.  A  genus  of 
Banuncuiaeea  containing  a  few  North 
American  and  North-east  Asian  herbs  (one 
of  which  extends  into  Russia)  with  creep- 
ing rootstocks  and  trifoliate  or  bitemato 
radical  leaves  and  simple  or  brauclied 
scapes  with  small  white  flowers,  with  five 
or  six  petaloid  deciduous  sepals  and  as 
many  petals;  flfteen  to  twenty-flve  star 
mens,  and  five  to  ten  follicular  stalked  car- 
pels diverging  In  the  form  of  a  star,  with 
four  to  eight  seeds  in  each.  The  bitter  rhi- 
zomes are  used  in  America  as  a  tonic,  and 
also  yield  a  yellow  dye.  [J.  T.  S.] 

COPTOPHTLLUM.  The  name  of  a  sec- 
tion or  group  of  Anemia  in  which  the 
caudex  produces  distinct  sterile  and  fertile 
fronds.  It  contains  one  or  two  beautiful 
dwarf  species»  as  A.  buniifoHa  and  A.  mill^ 
folia.  [T.  M.] 

COQUARDEAU.  (Fr.)  Cheiranthuafenea- 
tratia. 

OOQUE.    (Ft.)    Coeadtu. 

OOQUELICOT.    (Fr.)    Papaver  Rhaas, 

COQUELOURDE.  (Fr.)  Anenume  Pul- 
satilla ;  also  Lychnis  eoronaria. 

COQUELUCHIOLB.     (Fr.)    ComueopUe. 

COQUERELLE.  (FrO  Anemone  PtUsa- 
ttUa. 

COQUERET.  (Fr.)  PhyseiHs  Alkekengi. 
— ,  GOMESTI BLE.    PhysaXis  peruviana, 

COQUILLANUTS.  Theseedsof  ^<to2ea 
funifera. 

COQUITO.  The  Chilian  name  of  the 
palm  Jubcea  speetabiHs. 

CORACAN.    (Fr.)    Eleuaine  Coraeana, 

CORACINU&    Raven-black. 
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commerce ;  no  less  than  738,085  cwt.,yalaed 
at  619,6682.,  haying  been  imported  to  this 
country  alone  in  1858.  The  plant  is  largely 
cuitivated  in  India ;  also  by  the  Malays  aad 
Chinese.  The  fibre  is  separated  by  the  or- 
dinary process  of  steeping  in  water.  It  Is 
frequently  as  much  as  twelvefeet  in  length, 
Tery  soft,  silky,  and  separable  into  fine  fila- 
ments, which  are  easily  spun.  Jute  is 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets, 
and  some  kinds  of  cloth ;  but  is  not  suit- 
able for  cordage,  as  it  will  not  bear  expo- 
sure to  wet.  Its  most  important  use, 
howeyer,  is  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
gunny-bags,  soextensiyelynsed  for  packing 
cotton,  rice,  and  other  dry  goods,  enormous 
quantities  of  them  being  exported  from 
India  to  the  United  States  for  that  pur- 
pose. Very  good  paper  is  made  from  the 
refuse  fibre,  and  also  from  worn-out  gun- 
ny-bags ;  and  a  kind  of  whisky,  resembling 
corn-spirit,  has  been  distilled  from  the 
waste  ends  of  the  stems. 

O.  olitorltu.  Is  a  native  of  India,  but  is  now 
naturalised  in  all  parts  of  the  tropics,  and 
extends  as  far  north  as  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  an  annual  plant  much 
resembling  C.  capatUaris,  the  principal  dif- 
ference existing  In  the  fruit,  which  In  this 
species  is  two  Inches  long,  almost  cylin- 
drical, and  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill. 
The  young  shoots  of  this  species  are  com- 
monly used  as  a  pot-herb  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, as  are  those  of  C.  eapaularis ;  it  is 
much  grown  for  this  purpose  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  being  used  by  the  Jews,  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Jews'  Mallow.  It 
yields  part  of  the  Jute  of  commerce. 

C.  siliqtiosus,  a  common  species  in  the 
West  Indies  and  tropical  America,  Is  ai^ 
herbaceous  plant  about  two  or  three  feet 
high;  its  leaves  differ  from  those  of  the  two 
last  in  not  having  bristles  on  the  two  bot- 
tom teeth,  and  there  is  usually  a  line  of 
minute  hairs  along  the  stem,  "nie  negroes 
In  the  West  Indies  use  it  for  making  be- 
soms, and  the  inhabitants  of  Panama  drink 
an'  infusion  of  the  leaves  as  a  substitute 
for  tea  :  hence  they  call  It  te.        [A.  8.] 

CORGULUM.  The  embryo;  and  also,  the 
small  axis  of  growth  In  such  dicotyledon- 
ous embryos  as  the  walnut. 

CORDATE.  A  plane  body,  haying  two 
round  lobes  at  the  base ;  th^  whole  resem- 
bling the  heart  in  a  pack  ofcards. 

OORDATO-HASTATB.  Between  cordate 
and  hastate. 

CORDATO-OYATE.  Between  cordate  and 
oyate. 

OORDATO-SAGITTATB.  Between  cord- 
ate and  sagittate. 

CORDELYSTYLIS.  A  little  known  genus 
of  Indian  orchids  described  by  Falconer  in 
the  JourruU  of  Botany  (Iv.  76).  It  seems  to 
be  related  to  Spiranthes. 

CORDIA  (Including  Myxa,  POioordia, 
BhabdoeeOyx^aniSebMtena).  AgenxxaatBo- 
raginaeea,  containing  nearly  200  species  of 
plants  scattered  oyer  the  tropical  and  sub- 


tropical regions  of  the  world.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  rarely  sulw 
opposlte  petiolate  and  entire  or  subden- 
tate  leaves,  and  fiowersyariously  arranged, 
sometimes  polygamous,or  monoecious  from 
the  abortion  of  parts.  The  calyx  is  tubular 
with  four  or  five  teeth  ;  the  corolla  is  fun- 
nel-shaped with  the  limb  four  to  five-parted, 
mrely  six  to  twelve-lobed ;  the  stamens  are 
as  numerous  as  the  divisions  cf  the  corolla, 
and  are  inserted  in  the  tube ;  the  ovary  Is 
four-celled,  and  bears  a  doubly-bifid  style, 
with  a  stigmatic  surface  on  each  division. 
The  drupaceous  fruit  is  ovate  or  globose, 
pnlpy,  generally  surrounded  by  the  per- 
sistent calyx,  and  four-celled  or  one  to 
three-celled  from  the  al>ortion  of  one  or 
more  cells ;  there  is  a  single  seed  in  each 
cell.  This  large  unwieldy  genus  has  been 
divided  Into  the  following  sections  from 
characters  obtained  from  the  calyx ;  and  it 
would  be  well  if  these  sections  were  raised 
Into  genera  :— 

OerascanthiUt  haying  a  cylindrical  ten- 
grooved  calyx. 

Pilicordia,  with  an  oblong  or  cylindrical 
ten-striate  odyx. 

Phyaoelada,  haying  a  membranaceous 
calyx,  hispid  at  the  apex  with  setae,  and  at 
length  irregularly  torn. 

8a>e8tenoidea,  having  a  cylindrical  or 
ovate  smooth  three  to  ten-toothed  calyx. 

MyxOj  the  calyx  not  grooved,  four  to 
five-toothed,  the  teeth  short  or  rarely  awn- 
shaped. 

Cordiopsia,  with  an  oboyate  or  oblong 
calyx  terminating  In  five  setaceous  divi- 
sions. 

The  fruit  of  some  species  is  eaten,  as  of 
C.  latifolia  and  C.  Myxa,  two  Indian  species 
which  have  succulent  mucilaginous  and 
emollient  fruits.  From  their  mucilaginous 
qualities,  combined  with  someastrliigency, 
they  have  been  employed  as  pectoral  medi- 
cines, under  the  name  of  Sebestens.  The 
fruit  of  O.  abyssiniea  is  used  iji  the  same 
way  In  Abyssinia.  The  bark  of  C.  Myxa  is 
a  mild  tonic,  and  is  used  in  India  for  astrin- 
gent gargles.  Some  species  supply  useful 
and  ornamental  timber ;  the  wood  of  G. 
Bumphii  is  brown,  beautifully  yeined  with 
black,  and  smells  of  musk.  C.  Oenucanthtu 
yields  a  timber  of  importance  in  the- West 
Indies.  The  wood  of  C.  Myxa  Is  soft,  and 
of  little  use  except  for  fuel.  It  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  best  kinds  for  kindling  fire  by 
friction,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  wood 
which  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  In  con- 
structing their  mummy-cases.  See  Plate  6,c, 
and  Plate  10,  e.  CW.  C] 

OORDIACEiE.  A  tribe  or  suborder  of 
BoraginaeecB,  often  considered  as  forming 
a  distinct  family.  They  differ  from  true 
Bcra4jineat  but  agree  with  Bhretiaceoe  in 
their  concrete  entire  ovary  Internally  di- 
vided into  four  or  more  cells ;  and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  both  of  those  suborders  by 
their  branching  style,  and  most  freqnently 
by  their  plaited  cotyledons.  They  are  trees, 
shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs,  with  alternate 
rough  leayes ;  their  flowers  are  In  terminal 
cymes,  sometimes  gyrate  as  in  true  Boror 
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tries  of  Southern  Europe,  and  Is  described 
tj  some  authors  under  the  name  of  Emve- 
trum  luSitanicum.  [C.  A.  J.j 

COKBOPSIS.  A  genus  of  American 
herbaceous  composite  plants  remarkable 
for  the  singular  shape  of  its  seeds,  which 
are  flat  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other, 
membranous  at  the  edge,  and  having  the 
pappus  furnished  with  two  horns  not  un- 
like the  antennae  of  an  insect.  Hence  its 
name,  which  in  Greek  signifies  '  bearing 
resemblance  to  a  bug.'  Many  species  are 
cultivated,  among  which  0.  diverai/olia  is  a 
perennial  with  branching  stems,  small 
three  to  flve-Iobed  leaves  and  large  ter- 
minal flowers,  the  disk  of  which  is  purple, 
and  the  rays  yellow,  marked  with  a  purple 
stain  at  the  base.  Several  beautiful  annual 
species,  as  C.  ttnctoria,  C.  coronata^  C.  AUcin- 
aoniana,  and  O.  Drummondiit  are  now  re- 
ferred to  OaUioptia.  C.  vertieillata  Is  a 
handsome  shrubby  perennial,  continuing 
long  in  flower;  its  flowers  are  used  in 
North  America  to  dye  cloth  red.  [C.  A.  J.] 

GORESES.  Dark  red,  broad,  discoid 
bodies,  found  beneath  the  eplcaip  of 
grapes. 

CORETTB  POTAGE^RK  (Fr.)  Coreho- 
ru8  olitoritu. 

OORETHROSTYXTS.  A  genus  of  W. 
Australian  bushes  belonging  to  the  bytt- 
neriads,  remarkable  for  the  form  of  the 
style,  which  is  elongated  and  furnished 
with  numerous  tufts  of  recurved  hairs, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  bottle-brush. 
This  curious  appearance  has  suggested  the 
name.  About  seven  species  are  known, 
all  of  them  having  their  parts  more  or  less 
covered  with  rusty-coloured  starry  hairs. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate,  mostly  heart- 
shaped,  and  either  entire  or  notched.  The 
flowers  are  in  branched  racemes,  which 
arise  from  opposite  the  leaves,  each  flower 
supported  by  a  bract,  and  consisting  of  a 
flve-parted  petal-like  calyx  covered  with 
soft  hairs ;  no  petals ;  five  stamens  with 
short  stalks,  and  anthers  opening  at  the 
apex  by  a  small  pore,  surrounding  a  three- 
lobed  ovary,  which,  when  ripe,  becomes  a 
three-celled  capsule  with  three  seeds.  C. 
bretcteata  is  a  pretty  bush  sometimes  seen 
In  greenhouses :  it  has  heart-shaped  entire 
leaves  about  an  inch  in  length,  covered 
like  all  parts  of  the  plant  with  rusty  hairs. 
The  pink  starry  flowers,  with  pink  bracts, 
appear  in  great  profusion.  [A.  A.  B.3 

CORIACEOUa.  Having  the  consistence 
of  leather. 

OORIAJTDER.    CoHandrunn  aattvuM. 

CORIANDRUM.  A  genus  of  Umbellifera 
producing  the  fruits  erroneously  called 
Ck>riander  seeds.  There  Is  but  one  species, 
C.  aativumt  a  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
the  Levant,  Ac,  and  cultivated  even  in 
this  country,  where  it  Is  also  sometimes 
met  with  in  a  half  wild  condition.  It  has 
a  branching  annual  stem,  one  to  one  and  a 
half  foot  high,  with  the   lower  leaves 


pinnately  divided  Into  broad  or  wedge> 
shaped  deeply-cut  segments,  while  the 
upper  leaves  are  more  finely  cut.  The 
umbels  have  five  to  eight  rays  without  a 
general  Involucre,  and  the  partial  ones 
consist  of  only  a  few  small  bracts;  the 
flowers  are  whitish  or  pink.  The  most 
characteristic  feature,  however,  is  the 
globular' fruit,  which  Is  crowned  by  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  has  no  oil  channels 
on  the  outer  surface,  but  two  on  the  inner 
face  of  each  half  of  the  fruit ;  the 
ridges  are  five  and  rather  Indistinct.  The 
two  carpels  of  which  the  fruit  is  composed 
do  not  readily  separate  one  from  the  other. 
Coriander  fruits  or  seeds  are  carminative 
and  aromatic,  and  are  hence  used  for 
flavouring  purposes  in  curries,  &c.,  &c. 
The  odour  and  taste  depend  upon  a  vola- 
tile oil.  The  fresh  plant  has  a  strong 
smeU  of  bugs.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CORIARTA.  A  genus  of  shrubs  of  un- 
certain position,  by  some  made  to  consti- 
tute a  distinct  family  under  the  name  of 
CoriariuB.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  simple, 
ribbed,  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  In 
clusters,  either  hermaphrodite,  monoe- 
cious, or  dlcecions ;  calyx  flve  parted,  beil- 
shaped;  petals  flve,  fleshy,  with  a  promi- 
nent ridge  internally ;  stamens  ten,  arising 
from  beneath  the  ovary,  which  consists  of 
flve  carpels  arranged  obliquely  upon  a 
thickened  receptacle ;  stigmas  five ;  ovules 
solitary,  pendulous,  inverted.  Fniit  of 
flve  crustaceous  indehlscent  one-seeded 
carpels,  concealed  by  the  membranous 
sepids  and  fleshy  petals.  These  shrubs  are 
natives  of  Southern  Europe,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Peru,  Nepaul,  and  l^ew  Zealand. 
C.  myrtifoUa,  the  European  species,  is  a 
low  deciduous  shrub  with  myrtle-like 
leaves.  Its  fruit  Is  poisonous,  and  is  said 
to  have  proved  fatal  to  some  French 
soldiers  in  Catalonia.  The  leaves  have 
also  been  used  to  adulterate  senna— a 
dangerous  fraud,  as  they  are  stated  to  have 
caused  tetanic  convulsions,  and  subsequent 
coma.  C.  myrtifoHa  is  also  used  in  dyeing 
black.  C.sarmerUo8a,  the  Wine  berry  shrub  of 
the  settlers  in  New  Zealand,  has  pendulous 
branches,  greenish  white  flowers  in  long 
slender  clusters,  and  shining-black  berry- 
like  fruits,  full  of  a  dark  red  juice  of  sweet 
taste,  and  free  from  any  deleterious  pro- 
perties, but  the  seeds  if  eaten  are  poison- 
ous ;  thenatives  therefore  having  expressed 
the  juice  from  the  fruits,  strain  It  before 
they  drink  it,  or  soak  their  baked  fern  root 
in  it.  The  'missionaries  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands,*  says  Dr.  Bennett,  from  whose 
Wanderings  in  AtutrcUia  this  notice  Is 
taken, '  make  an  agreeable  wine  from  the 
berries  of  the  shrub,  which  tastes  like 
that  made  from  elderberries.'  The  effects 
that  result  from  eating  the  seeds  are  con- 
vulsions and  delirium,  which  continue  for 
several  hours,  and  frequently  terminate 
fatally.  The  fruit  of  C.  Tiepaiennt  is  also 
eaten  in  llorthem  India.  pli.  T.  M.] 

CORIITDE.  (Fr.)  Cardiospermum  HaHeth 
eabum. 
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rays ;  calyz-tube  adhering  to  the  ovary, 
the  limb  four  or  flve-toothed ;  petals  four  or 
five  on  an  eplgynous  ring ;  stamens  eight 
or  ten;  styles  two  to  four ;  capsule  with  two 
or  four  Imperfect  partitions.      [J  .T.  S.] 

OORN-SALAD.  The  Lamb's  lettuce, 
ValerianeUa  olitoriti. 

CORNU  (adj.  CX)RNTTTUS).  A  hom-llke 
process,  commonly  solid,  and  usually  a  me- 
tamorphosed state  of  some  other  organ. 
Also  employed  in  the  sense  of  Calcar. 

CX)IlNUCOPIuE.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  PhalaridecB.  It  Is 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  involucre 
being  large,  one-leaved,  cup-shaped  or 
funnel-shaped,  many-flowered ;  glumes 
two,  united  at  the  base,  mitre-formed,  and 
equal ;  pales  one,  bladder-shaped,  split  on 
one  side,  with  an  awn  below  the  middle ; 
stigmas  long.  Only  one  species  is  des- 
cribed, C.  cwndUUat  the  Horn  of  Plenty 
grass,  a  native  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
which  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens 
amongst  curious  annuals.  [D.  M.] 

OORNUELLE.    (Fr.)    Trapa  ncOana. 

CORNUS.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  of  cornels,  consisting  of  twenty  or 
thirty  species  distributed  throughout  tem- 
perate Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  generally 
forming  small  trees  or  shrubs,  some,  how- 
ever, being  humble  herbs  only  a  few  inches 
high.  Their  leaves  are  undivided  and 
generally  opposite ;  their  flowers  have  a 
calyx  composed  of  four  minute  teeth,  and 
a  corolla  of  four  yellow  or  white  petals ; 
and  their  fruit  contains  a  hard  two-celled 
stone  with  two  seeds,  and  is  marked  at  the 
top  with  a  scar  from  the  remains  of  the 
calyx. 

O.  floridOf  a  deciduous  tree  about  thirty 
feet  high,  is  common  in  the  woods  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  North  America.  It  has  shining 
branches,  and  egg-shaped  sharp-pointed 
leaves,  clothed  with  closely-pressed  hairs 
on  both  sides ;  and  its  heads  of  yellowish 
flowers  are  surrounded  by  four  large  white 
bracts.  In  the  United  States  the  bark  of 
this  tree  is  substituted  for  Peruvian  bark 
In  intermittent  fevers.  Mixed  with  sul- 
phate of  iron  it  makes  a  good  black  ink ; 
and  the  bark  of  the  root  dyes  a  scarlet 
colour.  Its  wood  Is  hard,  heavy,  and  close- 
grained,  but  being  of  small  size  it  is  only 
used  for  handles  of  tools,  &c. ;  the  young 
branches  stripped  of  their  bark  are  used 
for  whitening  the  teetli. 

The  Cornelian  Cherry,  C.  masada.  Is  a 
native  of  many  partb  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia,  forming  a  large  shrub  or 
small  tree  about  flfteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
height,  having  smooth  branches  with  oval 
sharp-pointed  leaves,  and  producing  its 
heads  of  small  yellow  flowers  early  in 
spring,  before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves. 
Its  pulpy  fruits  resemble  a  cornelian  in 
colour,  and  are  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  olives,  for  which  they  are  sometimes 
substituted.  The  ripe  fruits  have  a  harsh 
acid  taste,  and  are  scarcely  eatable,  but 
they  are  sold  in  the  markets  in  some 


parts  of  Germany,  and  eaten  by  children,  or 
made  into  sweetmeats  and  tarts.  The 
Turks  use  the  flowers  in  diarrhoea,  and  the 
fruits  against  cholera,  or  for  flavouring 
sherbet.  The  wood  Is  exceedingly  hard 
and  durable,  and  also  tough  and  flexible; 
in  central  Europe  it  is  used  for  making 
forks  and  other  implements,  ladder-spokes, 
&c,  and  the  young  branches  for  butcher's 
skewers.  C.  sanguineot  which  grows  wild 
in  England,  is  known  under  the  names  of 
Dogwood,  Dogberry  tree,  or  Hound's  tree, 
in  consequence  of  a  decoction  of  its  bark 
having  formerly  been  used  for  washing 
mangy  dogs.  It  is  a  shrub  about  six  feet 
high  with  dark  red  branches  and  broadly 
egg-shaped  pointed  leaves,  which  are  hairy 
when  young;  and  bearing  beads  of  dull  white 
flowers  without  bracts,  producing  globular, 
nearly  black,  and  very  bitter  fruits,  which 
yield  an  oil  flt  for  lamps.  Its  hard  wood  is 
used  like  that  of  the  other  species,  and  its 
young  branches  for  skewers.  C.  sueeica  is 
a  humble  little  plant  not  more  than  six 
inches  high,  native  of  Britain,  Northern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Its  creeping 
roots  produce  annual  stems  having  a  few 
stalkless  egg-shaped  leaves,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  head  of  v^ry  minute  purple 
flowers,  surrounded  by  four  large  petal- 
like white  bracts.  Tlie  little  red  berries  of 
this  plant  form  part  of  the  winter  stock  of 
food  collected  by  the  Esquimaux ;  and  in 
the  Scotch  highlands  they  are  a  reputed 
tonic,  and  are  supposed  to  Increase  the 
appetite,  the  plant  being  called  lus-a- 
chrasis,  or  Plant  of  gluttony.  [A.  S.] 

Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  bark  of 
the  root,  stem,  and  branches  of  C.fiorida, 
which  are  bitter,  astringent  and  aromatic, 
contain,  in  different  proportions,  the  same 
substances  as  are  found  in  Cinchona,  except 
that  there  is  more  gum,mucilage,gallic  acid, 
and  extractive  matter,  and  less  resin,  qui- 
nine, and  tannin.  The  principle  obtained 
from  it  is  called  comine,  and  its  salts  have, 
according  to  Dr.  Blackie,  all  the  properties 
of  these  of  quinine,  though  not  so  strongly 
marked;  the  principle  is  also  difficult  to 
obtain  in  any  quantity.  The  extract  of  Dog- 
wood, though  Inferior  and  less  stringent 
than  the  best  cinchona,  is  said  to  be  better 
than  the  inferior  kinds ;  this  extract  con- 
tains all  the  tonic  properties,  while  the 
simple  resin  is  merely  a  stimulant.  In 
cases  of  debility.  Dogwood  is  a  valuable 
corroborant.  Country  people  often  use  It 
as  a  decoction,  or  chew  the  twigs  as  a 
prophylactic  against  fevers.  Drunkards 
sometimes  employ  a  tincture  of  the  berries 
to  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and 
combat  the  pains  of  dyspepsia.  The  pow- 
dered bark  of  the  plant  makes  one  of  the 
best  tooth  powders,  as  It  preserves  the 
gums  hard  and  sound,  and  at  the  same 
time  renders  the  teeth  extremely  white. 
Rubbing  the  fresh  twigs  on  the  teeth  has 
this  eftect,  and  the  Creoles  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  pearly  whiteness  of  whose  teeth 
is  universally  acknowledged,  use  another 
species  in  this  way.  [T.  MJ 

OORNWEED.    BiserrvXa  PeleciMUi, 


COROLLA  (adj.  C0R0LLARI8,C0R0L- 
LINE).  Tliat  iMurt  ol  a  flower  which 
intervenes  between  the  calyx  and  stamens; 
its  parts  are  called  petals. 

COROLLIFLORX.  A  subclass  of  dico- 
tyledons or  Exogrens,  characterised  by  the 
petals  being  united  so  as  to  form  a  monope- 
talous  corolla,  inserted  below  the  ovary,  and 
by  the  stamens  being  usually  attached  to  the 
corolla,  but  sometimes  inserted  separately 
below  the  ovary.  Such  orders  as  the  heath 
family,  the  gentians,  and  the  labiates, 
may  serve  as  illustrations.         [J.  H.  B.] 

CORONA.  A  coronet.  Any  appen4age 
that  intervenes  between  the  corolla  and 
stamens,  as  the  cup  of  a  daffodil,  or  the 
rays  of  a  passion-flower.  —  8TAMINSA. 
A  coronet  formed  from  transformed  sta- 
mens. 

CORONANS.  Situated  on  fhe  top  or  crown 
of  anything.  Thus,  the  limb  of  the  calyx 
may  crown  an  ovary ;  a  gland  at  the  apex 
of  the  filament  may  crown  a  stamen. 

OORONARLA.  A  section  of  the  caryo- 
phyllaceous  genus  Lychnis.  The  type  of 
the  group  is  the  Rose  Campion,  Lychnis 
coronaria,  a  native  of  S.  Europe,  com- 
monly cultivated  for  its  beauty.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  elliptical,  white 
with  soft  wool,  as  are  the  stems  and  calices ; 
corolla  with  the  petals  nearly  entire, 
red  or  white,  with  a  firm  scale  at  the  base 
of  the  limb  of  each ;  these  scales  form  the 
crown.  The  most  natural  group  to  com- 
bine with  the  Rose  Campion  are  the 
remaining  species  of  the  discarded  genus 
Agrostemna,  which  have  not  the  deeply- 
bifld  petals  of  Lychnis :  this  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  Fries.  [J.  T.  S.J 

Coronate.  Fumltibed  with  a  coronet 
Also  used  in  the  sense  of  Coronans. 

CORONILLA.  A  genus  of  pretty  an- 
nual or  perennial  plants  of  the  pea  family, 
characterised  by  the  flowers  being  borne 
on  stalked  umbels,  as  well  aa  by  the  articu- 
lated, round,  and  nearly  straight  pod.  The 
plants  of  this  genus  are  found  in  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  and  North  Africa,  and  in 
greatest  abundance  in  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  species  are  enu- 
merated. The  Scorpion  Senna,  0.  Bmerus, 
a  plant  not  unf requently  seen  in  gardens 
Is  a  much-branched  pretty  bush,  about  Ave 
feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  alternate,  pin- 
nate, from  one  to  three  inches  long,  and 
composed  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  small 
wedge-shaped  leaflets  of  a  pea-green  colour ; 
these  are  said  to  produce  a  dye  like  indigo 
by  proper  fermentation,  and  are  also  re- 
ported as  laxative.  The  yellow  flowers,  in 
their  form  and  arrangement,  are  a  good 
deal  like  those  of  the  bird's-foot  trefoil 
{Lotus  comiculatus),  and  are  produced  in 
great  abundance,  making  their  appearance 
in  May  or  June,  and  continuing  in  siicces- 
slon  till  the  frost  appears.  The  slender- 
jointed  pod  has  been  compared  to  a  scor- 
pion's tail.    C,  varia  is  a  perennial  plaut 


with  creeping  roots,  and  slender  angular 
stems,  from  one  to  three  feet  long.  The 
leaves,  from  two  to  three  Inches  in  length, 
have  numerous  oblong  leaflets,  and  the 
flowers  vary  much  in  colour,  being  either 
white,  rose,  or  violet.  It  grows  In  Tarions 
parts  of  Southern  Europe,  and  has  been 
resommended  as  a  forage  plant,  but  its 
leaves  are  too  bitter,  and  are  even  said  to 
be  poisonous.  The  plants  of  this  genus 
bear  much  resemblance  to  each  other,  and 
in  almost  all,  the  foliage  is  of  a  peculiar 
pea-green  colour.  The  yellow  flowers  of 
many  emit  a  strong  odour.  CA.A.  B.] 

CORONULE.  The  small  calyx-like  body 
which  crowns  the  nucul6  of  Cham. 

CORPUS.  The  mass  of  anything ;  thus, 
O.  ligneum,  or  lignosum,  signifies  the  mass 
of  the  woody  tissue  of  a  plant,  and  C. 
msdullare  the  mass  of  Its  cellular  tissue  in 
the  pith. 

CORPUSCULES.  The  spore-cases  of  cer- 
tain fungals.  —  VERMIFORM.  Spiral 
vessels  in  a  contracted,  strangled,  distorted 
condition. 

CORREA.  The  pretty  greenhouse  shrubs 
so  named  are  now  familiar  to  most  per- 
sons. They  belong  to  a  genus  of  SutacecB, 
and  have  simple  dotted  leaves,  covered 
more  or  less  with  down.  The  handsome 
reddish  or  greenish  fiowers.lxare  a  cup- 
shaped  nearly  entire  calyx;  a  corolla  of 
four  petals  united  into  a  tube ;  eight  sta- 
mens attached  beneath  the  orary ;  and  four 
one-celled  ovaries  placed  on  a  small  eight- 
lobed  disc,  and  covered  with  dense  star- 
like hairs,  the  atyles  confluent  into  one. 
The  fruit  consists  of  fourfoUlcles  bursting 
each  by  two  valves,  and  one-seeded  by 
abortion.  These  shrubs  are  natives  of  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  parts  of  Australia, 
where  they  are  sometimes  called  Native 
Fuchsias,  from  the  slight  resemblance  of 
the  blossoms  to  those  of  the  fuchsia.  It 
is  said  too  that  the  leaves  of  some  of  the 
species  are  used  as  tea.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CORRIGIOLA.  A  genus  of  lUecebraeea, 
small  herbs  growing  in  Europe  (especially 
the  Mediterranean  region),  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  They  have  numerous 
slender  slightly-branched  procumbent  i 
stems,  bearing  linear  and  oblong  fleshy 
glaucous  leaves ;  stipules  scarious,  small ; 
flowers  small,  green  and  white  striped, 
forming  compound  corymbs  or  racemes  at 
the  end  of  the  stem  and  branches ;  calyx 
five-parted,  herbaceous,  with  a  petaloid 
margin ;  petals  five,  very  small ;  stamens 
five ;  style  very  short,  three-cleft ;  fruit,  a 
hard  nut  enclosing  a  single  seed.  C.  liitor- 
alia,  found  in  the  extreme  south-west  of 
England,  Is  a  small  annual  with  narrow 
leaves  extending  to  the  tips  of  the  8tems,and 
there  intermixed  with  dusters  ol  small 
fiowers  which  arise  from  the  axlls,and  also 
from  a  small  terminal  corymb.     [J.  T.  SJ 

OORROYE^RE. 
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tbe  ports  tre  crnrapled  up  irregularly,  as 
tbe  petals  of  tbe  poppy,  or  tbe  akin  of 
some  seeds. 

COR  SEMIKI&  An  old  name  for  tbe 
embryo. 

CORTEX.  Tbe  bark.  Also  the  perldium 
of  certain  fongals. 

CORTICAL  IirrEGUMENT.  The  bark* 
or  false  bark  of  endogens. 

CORTICAL  STRATUM.  Tbe  superficial 
layer  of  tissue  In  tbe  tballns  of  a  licben. 

CORTICATE.  Harder  externally  tban 
Internally :  bavlng  a  rind,  as  tbe  orange. 

CORTINA.  Tbe  filamentous  ring  of 
certain  agarics. 

CORTINARIXJS.  A  large  genus  of  Funfff, 
separated  from  Agaricus  more  from  babit 
tban  from  any  striking  cbaracters.  Tbe 
spider-like  veil,  and  brigbt  red-brown 
spores  resembling  in  tint  tbat  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  are  tbe  most  easily  recognised  cba- 
racters. In  tbe  woods  of  Sweden  tbey 
form  by  far  tbe  larger  part  of  tbe  mass  of 
Fungi,  and  in  our  own  country  are  some- 
times very  abundant.  Tbere  is  scarcely  a 
single  species  wblch  is  received  into  Euro- 
pean cookery,  but  in  Bbotan  one  or  two 
are  eaten.  Many  of  tbe  species,  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful  in  point  of  colour,  es- 
pecially wben  young.  Tbey  alter  wonder- 
fully in  tbls  respect  in  dry  weatber  or  as 
tbey  pass  maturity.  [M.  J.  J3.] 

CORTINATE,  CORTINARIOUS.  Having 
a  cobweb-like  texture. 

OORTISIA,  A  genus  referred  to  Shre- 
ftacMB,con8iBting  of  a  mucb-brancbed  sbrub 
from  tbe  Pampas  of  Soutb  America,  bav- 
lng altemace  sessile  wedge-sbaped  leaves 
trifld  at  the  apex,  and  small  wblte  tuber- 
cles on  botb  surfaces,  from  wblcb  tubercles 
spring  wbite  bairs.  Flowers  solitary,  ses- 
sile, generally  terminal,  witb  a  tubular 
calyx  bavlng  ten  small  teetb ;  corolla 
yellowlsh-wblte  tubular,  with  a  flve-lobed 
spreading  limb;  stamens  five  exserted; 
style  tbread-like,  cleft  at  tbe  apex ;  fruit,  an 
ovate  drupe  witb  two  seeds.         [J.  T.  S.] 

CORTUSA.  A  genus  of  PrimulaeecB,  con- 
taining a  single  species,  a  native  of  alpine 
and  boreal  districts  in  tbe  Old  World.  It 
is  a  herb  witb  tbe  radical  leaves  on  long 
petioles,  and  with  simple  scapes  bearing 
pedicellate  flowers  in  umbels.  The  calyx 
is  flve-parted ;  the  coroUa  has  a  very  short 
tube,  and  a  campanulate  limb;  the  five 
Included  stamens  are  inserted  at  Uie  base 
of  the  limb  with  very  short  filaments  and 
obcordate  anthers;  the  capsule  is  flve- 
ralved,  and  many-seeded,  and  dehisces 
from  the  apex.  [W.  C] 

CORTUSALES.  A  name  given  by  Llnd- 
ley  to  a  group  of  perigynous  exogens,  con- 
taining among  others  the  primrose  and  the 
thrift  famUies. 

CORTANTHB8.  Under  this  name,  formed 
in  allusion  to  the  resemblance  of  a  part 
at  the  floiwer  to  a  helmet,  is  collected  a  set  i 


of  epiphytal  orchids  inhabiting  tropical 
America,  which  are  the  strangest  of  all  tbe 
strange  forms  of  that  extraordinary  order. 
From  one  or  two-leaved  pseudobulbs  hang 
down  few-flowered  racemes  of  flowers  vary- 
ing in  length  from  two  to  five  inches  long, 
with  the  following  singular  structure. 
For  the  sepals  tbere  are  two  large  mem- 
branous plates  folding  like  a  bat's  wings, 
with  a  smaller  Interposed.  In  front  hangs 
down  a  fleshy  Up,  bucket-like  at  tbe  base, 
and  expanding  into  a  great  helmet-shaped 
terminal  lobe,  whose  weight  keeps  it  al- 
ways downwards,  the  cavity  being  turned 
upwards.  The  column  is  a  long  twisted 
recurved  body  with  a  vertical  anther,  con- 
taining a  pair  of  excavated  pollen  masses. 
At  the  foot  of  the  column  are  two  fleshy 
feet,  from  whose  toe  perpetually  distils  a 
clear  honey-like  fluid,  which  drops  into  the 
hollow  of  the  helmet.  Tbe  meaning  of  so 
strange  an  apparatus  is  at  present  unex- 
plained. Six  species  are  known,  of  which 
C.  Fieldingi  has  the  largest  flowers,  five 
Inches  long  and  three  wide  when  closed, 
and  C.  dittiUatoria  the  smallest. 

CORYCIUM.  A  remarkable  genus  of  or- 
chids related  to  Ceraiandra,  and,  like  it, 
turning  black  in  drying ;  the  most  marked 
difference  between  the  two  consisting  in  the 
petals  of  Coryeitan  being  saccate,  and  the 
lateral  sepals  connate,so  as  to  form  a  narrow 
concave  lower  lip.  Nine  or  ten  species 
have  been  described,  all  inhabiting  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  having  close  spikes 
of  purplish  or  greenish  flowers.  One  of 
them,  Coryeium  orobanchoiiiea,  has  been  in 
cultivation. 

CORYDALIS.  A  genus  of  Fumariaeeas, 
containing  succulent-stemmed  herbs,  na- 
tives of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  They 
have  temate  or  twice  temate  leaves,  and 
racemose  flowers,  which  are  very  irregular. 
Calyx  of  two  lateral  sepals ;  corolla  of  four 
petals,  the  upper  one  spurred  or  gibbous  at 
Its  base;  stamens  six,  in  two  bundles  of 
three  each,  the  filaments  forming  a  ribbon 
which  is  three-cleft  at  the  end,  the  middle 
lobe  with  a  two-oeUed,  tbe  others  each 
with  a  one-celled  anther ;  a  spur-like  process 
projects  backw^ards  from  tbe  upper  ribbon, 
and  is  received  Into  the  hollow  space  of  the 
upper  petaL  The  capsule  is  a  two-valved 
one-celled  pod  with  numerous  seeds,  which, 
have  an  appendage  at  tbe  hilum.  The 
genus  is  divided  Into  several  sections:— 
OapnitM  witb  no  thickened  tuberous  root- 
stock.  BiUboeapnoa  with  a  roundish  or 
ovoid  enlarged  rootstock  and  alternate 
leaves.  Oryptoeeraa  with  a  fusiform  root- 
stock  and  opposite  leaves.  [J.  T.  8J 

CORTDALIS,  CLIMBING.  An  American 
name  for  Adlumia. 

CORTDANDRA.    EiOophia, 

CORTLACEM.  (Oupuliferce,  Ccutaneee, 
QuereinecBt  Meuhoorts.)  A  natural  order  of 
monochlamydeous  dicotyledons,  belong- 
ing to  Lindley's  quemal  alliance.  Trees  or 
shrubs  l)esring  catkins,  with  simple,  alter- 
nate, stipulate,  often  feather-veined  leaves. 
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and  frequently  sUmlnate  and  pi atlllate  (mo- 
nceduua)  flowera.  Barren  flowera  (ataml- 
nate)  in  catkina ;  atameiiB  five  to  twenty, 
Inaerted  in  the  base  of  acalea,  or  of  a  mem- 
branous yalvate  perianth.  Fertile  flowers 
(pistillate)  aggregate,  or  in  a  spike.  Ovary 
with  seyeral  cells,  enclosed  in  an  involucre 
or  cup  (cupale) ;  ovules  in  pairs  or  solitary ; 
Btlgrmas,  several.  Fruit  a  nut  with  a  husk  or 
cup ;  seed  aoUtary,  without  albumen.  The 
plants  abound  in  the  forests  of  temperate 
r^lons  In  the  form  of  oaks,  haxels,beeche8, 
and  chestnuts.  They  afFord  valuable  tim- 
ber and  edible  seeds,  and  their  bark  ia  aa- 
trlngent.  Quereua  indudea  the  varloua 
species  of  ofLk.whlch  are  well  characterised 
by  their  acorns.  Liebman  says  that  there 
are  230  species  of  oaka  known,  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  To 
the  south  of  the  Line  they  occur  in  the 
Bunda  Islands.  They  are  not  met  with  in 
the  temperate  zone  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. Quereus  pedumeulata  or  Botnir  Is 
the  common  British  oak,  which  baa  usually 
stalked  acorns.  Q.  aeBgiUflora  Is  the  Dur- 
mast with  sessile  fruit,  which  by  some  is 
reckoned  only  a  variety  of  the  former. 
The  Durmast  furnishes  the  beat  timber. 
In  the  common  oak  the  medullary  rays  are 
large  and  the  wood  ia  easily  rent ;  in  the 
Durmast  the  rays  are  small  and  the  wood 
not  easily  rent.  Common  oak  taken  from 
a  ship  broke  under  an  average  weight  of 
031  lbs.,  only  bending  4i  Inches ;  while 
Durmast  from  the  same  ship  broke  with 
an  average  weight  of  1,082  lbs.,  and  de- 
flected 5t  inches  before  breaking.  Durmast 
grows  faster  than  common  oak,  and  it  was 
used  in  many  ancient  bmldings,  as  in 
Glasgow  CathcdraL  The  cups  of  Qaereua 
JEgilops  are  used  by  dyers  under  the  name 
of  valonia.  The  outer  bark  of  QvuemM  Suber 
supplies  cork.  Coryltu  AveUomOt  the  com- 
mon hazel,  yields  excellent  charcoal  for 
drawing.  Foffiu  sylvaticd,  the  beech,  and 
Castanea  vulgaris,  the  Spanish  chestnut,  are 
cultivated  for  timber.  Caatanea  chryao- 
phylla  is  the  golden  chestnut  from  Oregon. 
There  are  eight  or  nine  known  genera,  and 
about  280  species.  Illustrative  genera:— 
CoryUUt  Carpinus,  JPagua,  CkuUmeOt  Quer- 
cus.  [J.  H.  B  J 

OORTLOPSIS.  The  name  of  a  genua 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Witch-hazels, 
characterised  by  the  calyx  being  adherent 
to  the  ovary,  and  divided  above  into  five 
unequal  pieces;  corolla  of  five  pieces, 
broadest  upwards ;  filaments  or  stalks  of 
the  stamens  awl-sbaped  and  free ;  five  short 
scales  in  the  spaces  between  the  stamens ; 
styles  or  appendages  on  the  ovary  two  in 
number,  each  thickest  at  the  base,  and 
ending  in  a  round  head  or  stigma.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  means 
'HazeMlke,'  indicating  the  general  habit 
of  the  species,  which  are  shrubs,  natives  of 
Japan,  with  alternate  stalked  leaves,  heart- 
shaped  or  entire  at  the  base  and  of  short 
duration ;  the  flowers  are  yellow.    [G.  D.] 

OORYLUS.  A  small  tree  belonging  to 
the  CoryUuxat  and  under  the  name  of 
Hazel  too  well  known  to  need  any  state- 


ment of  the  chararters  by  which  It  may  be 
Identifled.  The  usual  form  of  the  Hazel  in 
its  wild  state  is  a  straggling  bush  condst- 
iiig  of  a  number  of  long  flexible  stems 
from  the  same  root.  The  bark  on  the  young 
branches  ia  ash-coloured  and  hairy,  that  on 
the  old  atems  mottled  with  brljght  brown 
and  gray.  C.Avellana  includes  not  only 
the  hazel,  but  all  the  European  varfetles 
of  filbert  and  cobnut.  Among  the  wild 
animals  which  feed  on  these  nnts  the  most 
destructive  are  the  squirrel,  which  carries 
them  off  for  a  winter  hoard,  or  demolishes 
them  on  the  spot,  splitting  the  shell  into 
two  halves ;  the  dormouse,  which  climbs 
the  trees,  and  nibbles  a  round  even  hole,  (  c- 
tracting  the  contents  piece-meal ;  and  tL? 
nuthatch,  a  bird  not  much  bigger  than 
a  sparrow,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Scan- 
sores,  which  carries  them  off  singly,  and 
fixing  them  in  the  crevice  of  an  oak  or 
some  other  rongh-barked  tree  takes  his 
position  above,'and,  head  downwards,  ham- 
mers away  with  his  strong  beak  until  he 
has  made  an  irregular  angular  hole.  Many 
nuts  are  also  rendered  worthless  by  a  beau- 
tiful little  beetle  {Balaniniu  micuni),yrhich 
in  early  summer  lays  within  the  toider 
shell  of  a  nut  a  single  egg,  which  when  the 
kernel  is  approaching  maturity  Is  hatched 
into  a  small  grub.  This,  when  the  period 
of  transformation  to  the  pupa  state  is  ai^ 
proaching,  eats  its  way  through  the  shell, 
and  falling  to  .the  ground  buries  Itself  and 
constructs  a  cell  from  which  it  comes  forth 
in  the  following  season  as  a  perfect  insect 
The  hasel  is  rarely  found  of  sufficient  size 
to  supply  building  materials,  but  the  young 
rods  being  tough  and  flexible  are  much 
used  for  hoops, walking-sticks,  fishing-rods, 
&C. ;  and  from  their  smoothness  and  pleas- 
ing colour  they  are  well  adapted  for  making 
rustic  seats  and  tables  for  summer-houses; 
they  are  also  good  fire-wood.  The  charcoal 
crayons  used  by  artists  for  drawing  outline 
are  also  prepared  from  hazel-wood.  A  purple- 
leaved  variety  to  be  obtained  at  the  nurse- 
ries is  a  great  ornament  to  shrubberies. 
Other  species  occasionally  cultivated  in 
England  are  C.  tuinUosa  from  Europe, 
C.  americana  and  rogtraia  from  America, 
and  C.  Columa  from  Turkey.  Frendi, 
Noiaetier ;  German,  Haaelstande.  CC.  A.  J.] 

The  name  of  Avellana  is  said  by  Pliny, 
according  to  Prof.  Targloni,  to  be  derived 
from  Abelllna  in  Asia,  supposed  to  be  the 
Yalley  of  Damascus,  its  native  country. 
He  adds  that  it  had  been  brought  into 
Greece  from  Pontus,  hence  it  was  also 
called  Nvx  ponti4ia.  The  nuts  were  called, 
by  Theophrastus,  Heracleotic  nuts,  from 
Heraclea,  now  Ponderachi.  on  the  Asiatic 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Others  admit  that 
a  variety  of  hazel  nut  or  filbert  was  brought 
from  Pontus  to  Abella,  a  town  in  Campania, 
and  hence  the  name  of  Avellana  was  ap- 
plied to  these  trees.  In  France,  at  the 
present  day,  the  better  varieties  are  called 
Avelinea.  But  the  above  Indications  of  an 
Eastern  origin  can  only  refer  to  partirnlir 
kinds,  for  the  species,  it  is  well  known,  is 
common  enough  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  also  found  over 
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a  great  part  of  Aeia  in  a  wild  indigenous 
state.  It  bears  the  common  names  of  Hazel, 
Hazle,  or  Hasel,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  also  in  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  The  plant  Is  indigenous  to  all 
these  countries.  Its  habitat  extends  from 
the  extreme  south  of  Europe  to  the  most 
northern  parts  of  Britain.  According  to 
De  Gandolle  it  is  found  wild  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Island  of  Sardinia ;  and  he  is 
not  certain  whether  its  growth  may  not  be 
natural  in  some  ravines  near  Algiers.  It 
Is  said  to  be  not  now  found  in  Shetland;  but 
formerly  it  had  existed  there,  for  the  shells 
of  Its  nuts  are  found  plentifully  in  bogs,  as 
they  are  likewise  In  similar  places  through- 
out Scotland.  The  ancient  nut-shells  are 
often  met  with  in  fragments,  but  many  are 
found  quite  entire,  at  various  depths  below 
the  surface ;  some  of  them  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  Wild  Hazel,  growing  near 
the  same  localities  at  the  present  day. 

The  Hazel  generally  forms  large  bushes, 
from  its  great  disposition  to  produce 
suckers ;  but  if  grown  with  a  single  stem  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  low  tree.  One  at 
Gordon  Castle,  North  Britain,  measured 
thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  three  feet 
In  circumference.  The  plants  often  form  a 
sort  of  jungle  on  precipitous  banks  of 
rivers  and  streams,  and  may  frequently  be 
seen  growing  out  of  crevices  and  fissures 
of  rocks,  sometimes  much  confined  for 
root-space,  yet  in  that  case  roots  will  ex- 
tend far  downwards,  naked  along  the  face 
of  the  rock,  till  they  reach  soil  below.  The 
wood  when  two  years  old  and  upwards  is 
tough  and  elastic,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for 
hurdles,  crates,  hoops,  walking-sticks,  &c. 
Its  charcoal  is  esteemed  for  making  gun- 
powder. 

Nut  leaves  are  large,  roundish  cordate, 
and  somewhat  pointed.  The  same  tree  bears 
male  and  female  flowers,  distinct  from 
each  other,  proceeding  from  different  buds. 
The  male  flowers  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  autumn,  and  acquire  their  fcdl 
developement  early  in  spring ;  they  are  at 
first  compact  cylindrical  bodies  of  a  greyish 
colour,  afterwards  they  become  long  pen- 
dulous catkins  of  a  yellow  colour,  giving 
the  trees,  then  destitute  of  leaves,  a  con- 
spicuous and  rather  ornamental  appear- 
ance. The  female  flowers  do  not  appear 
till  spring.  They  exhibit  a  few  crimson 
thread-like  styles  issuing  from  the  apex  of 
a  bud.  This  bud  elongates,  and  forms  a  small 
brauchlet,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the 
cluster  of  nuts  is  borne.  Until  the  nuts  are 
nearly  full-sized  their  yet  soft  green  shell 
is  filled  with  a  milky  juice,  but  this  does 
not  constitute  the  kernel.  The  latter  may 
be  observed  at  the  same  time  not  larger 
than  the  head  of  a  pin.  As  it  grows  the 
milky  substance  is  absorbed,  all  except  the 
fibrous  portion,  which  Is  deposited  on  the 
inside  of  the  shell,  forming  a  soft  lining 
for  the  kernel.  The  calyx  or  husk  has  a 
fleshy  base,  to  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
nut  is  strongly  attached  until  fully  ripe, 
when  the  husk  dries  up  and  permits  the 
nut  to  drop  out,  except  In  the  case  of  some 
varieties,  more  especiaUy  those  called  fil- 


berts, which  have  long  tubular  husks  con- 
tracted beyond  the  apex  of  the  nuts.  These 
were  formerly  railed  Pull-beards,  whilst 
those  with  short  husks  were  simply  termed 
Nuts  or  Hazel-nuts. 

There  are  numerous  varieties,  differing 
In  the  form  of  the  nuts,  and  in  the  relative 
length  of  their  husks.  The  Red  Filbert  and 
White  Filbert  are  similar  In  external  ap- 
pearance, but  in  the  former  the  thin  pel- 
licle which  forms  the  immediate  coating  of 
the  kernel  is  red  or  crimson,  that  of  the 
latter  'vhlte  or  pale-brown.  Both  these  are 
esteemed  because  they  admit  of  bemg  kept 
fresh  in  the  husks.  Short  roundish  nuts 
with  a  strong  thick  shell  are  called  Ck)b 
nuts.  Of  this  description  are  most  of  those 
imported  from  Spain.  The  Cosford  nut  is 
of  an  oblong  form  with  a  comparatively 
thin  tender  shell,  finely  striated  longitu- 
dinally. The  sorts  above-named,  together 
with  the  Down  ton  large  square  nut,  and 
the  large  Spanish,  are  amongst  the  best 
sorts  for  cultivation. 

In  this  country,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maidstone  in  Kent  is  the  most  celebrated 
for  the  cultivation  of  filberts.  The  foreign 
supply  is  chiefly  from  Spain.  Phillips  states 
that  from  a  single  wood  near  Recus,  60,000 
bushels  have  been  gathered  in  one  year, 
and  shipped  from  Barcelona,  whence  they 
are  called  Barcelona  nuts.  '  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Avelino  in  Italy,' says  Swin- 
bum,  *  the  whole  face  of  the  neighbouring 
valley  is  covered  with  nut  trees,  and  In 
good  years  they  yield  a  profit  of  60,000 
ducats.'  According  to  French  authors  the 
nuts  of  Provence  and  Italy  are  preferable 
to  those  of  Spain  and  the  Levant.     [R.  T.] 

The  common  Hazel,  C.  Avellana,  Is  the 
badge  of  the  clan  Colquhoun. 

CORYMB  (adj.  CORYMBOSE\  A  raceme, 
whose  pedicles  are  gradually  shorter  as 
they  approach  the  summit,  so  that  the  re- 
sult is  a  flat-headed  inflorescence,  as  in 
candy-tuft.  —  COMPOUND.  A  branched 
corymb,  each,  of  whose  divisions  is  corym- 
bose. 

CORYMBIPER^  Corymb-bearing  com- 
posite plants .  a  sub-order  of  the  natural 
order  CompoeUcB  or  AateraeecBt  containing 
plants  with  numerous  flowers  on  a  common 
receptacle,  forming  a  head  surrounded  by 
a  set  of  floral  leaves  or  bracts  called  an 
involucre.  The  heads  of  flowers  are 
either  placed  singly  on  stalks ;  or  there  are 
several  stalked  heads  supported  on  a  com- 
mon axis,  and  so  arranged  as  to  have  col- 
lectively the  form  of  a  corymb,  the  lower 
stalks  being  longer  so  as  to  bring  the 
heads  to  nearly  the  same  level.  The  flowers 
in  the  circumference  of  the  beads  are 
usually  Ugulate  and  bear  pistils  only, 
while  those  of  the  centre  are  tubular  and 
have  both  stamens  and  pistils.  The  style 
of  the  perfect  flowers  is  not  swollen  below 
the  stigma.  Such  plants  as  chamomile, 
the  daisy,  the  ox-eye,  the  dahlia,  ever* 
lasting,  sunflower,  cineraria,  ragwort, 
and  groundsel  belong  to  this  sub-order. 
1  The  plants  have  bitter  qualities ;  some  of 


thom  induce  sleep,  and  they  nsuAlly  contain 
more  or  less  of  a  volatile  oil.      [J.  H.  B.] 

CORYMBIS.  Under  this  name,  and 
those  of  CorymborchiSf  Centrosis,  Rhifncan- 
thera,  Macrokylia,  and  Hysteria,  botanists 
have  described  a^lngnlar  herbaceons  plant 
found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  with  the  habit  of  a  small  bamboo, 
and  long  slender  white  flowers.  After 
flowering  the  column  grows  to  a  great 
length,  with  the  remains  of  the  other 
organs  at  the  base.  Only  one  species,  C. 
distichOj  is  well  known ;  two  others  very 
like  it  are  described. 

CORTMBITTH.  A  genus  of  S.  African 
plants  of  the  composite  family,  some  of 
them  common  on  the  flats  about  Cape 
Town,  and  on  Table  Mountain.  They  are 
perennial  plants  about  two  feet  high,  with 
grassy  root  leaves,  which  have  parallel 
nerves,  and  are  furnished  at  the  base  with 
a  toft  of  woolly  hairs.  The  stem  bears  a 
number  of  small  linear  leaves,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  dense  corymb  of  flowerheads, 
each  of  which  contains  but  a  single  floret 
—a  circumstance  unusual  in  the  family,  by 
far  the  greater  portion  having  many  florets 
collected  in  one  flower-head.  The  achene  Is 
clothed  with  long  soft  hairs,  and  crowned 
by  a  pappus  of  short  scales.       [A.  A.  B.] 

OORYITEPHORUS.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  AvenetB.  It  is  not 
considered  essentially  distinct  from  Aira, 
under  which  It  is  described  in  SteudeVa  Sy- 
nopsis, as  the  Aira  canescens  of  LinnsBUS. 
Ic  is  a  rare  grass  in  Britain,  and  Is  not 
found  wild  out  of  England.  [D.  M.] 

CORYWEUM.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able genera  amongst  the  coniomycetous 
Fungi,  distinguished  by  the  dark  naked 
elongated  articulated  spores,  radiating  in 
every  direction  from  a  little  raised  cushion- 
like receptacle.  It  is  distinguished  from 
Hendersonia,  which  has  somewhat  similar 
spores,  by  the  absence  of  any  surrounding 
cyst  or  perlthecinm.  From  Bactridium  it 
is  separated  by  its  more  developed  re- 
ceptacle and  dark,  not  coloured,  spores. 
The  species  grow  on  dead  twigs.  C.  Kiinzei, 
which  is  not  uncommon  on  oak,  a£Fords  a 
pretty  microscopical  object.       [M.  J.  B.] 

OORYNIDIA.  Processes  sunk  into  the 
margin  of  the  germinating  leaf  of  ferns, 
and  containing  spiral  threads. 

00RTN00ARPU8.  ANew  Zealand  genus 
of  handsome  trees  belonging  to  the  order 
MyrsiTiacea.  The  leaves  are  entire  and 
smooth ;  and  the  flowers  small,whlte,  in  ter- 
minal clusters.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
five  in  number,  the  latter  provided  with  a 
narrow  claw ;  alternating  with  the  petals 
are  flve  ascending  scales,  each  with  a  small 
globular  gland  attached  to  It ;  there  are 
five  stamens ;  the  ovary  Is  globular.  The 
fruit  is  club-shaped,  hence  the  name  of  the 
genus :  it  contains  but  one  seed.  O.  leevi- 
gatug  IS  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 
The  tree,  according  to  Dr.  Bennett,  is 
valued  in  New  Zealand  for  the  sake  of  its 
fruit  and  seeds ;  the  former  is  of  the  size 


of  a  plum,  pulpy  in  the  interior  and  sweet. 
The  seeds  are  used  in  times  of  scarcity, 
and  contain  a  tasteless  farinaceous  sub- 
stance. The  raw  seeds,  however,  are  poison- 
ous, and  produce  spasmodic  pains,  giddi- 
ness, and  partial  paralysis,  to  obviate 
which  effects  they  are  steamed  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  either  buried  in  the 
ground,  or  allowed  to  soak  in  water  for 
some  days.  CM.  T.  M.] 

00RYN08TYLIS.  Tropical  American 
climbing  shrubs  of  the  violet  family,  with 
entire  saw-toothed  leaves,  deciduous  sti- 
pules, and  large  handsome  flowers.  The 
sepals  are  n^irly  equal ;  the  flve  petals 
very  irregular,  the  anterior  ones  the  small- 
est, the  lateral  ones  erect,  the  hinder  one 
very  large  uid  prolonged  at  the  base  Into  a 
spur ;  the  flve  stamens  have  short  filaments 
prolonged  into  a  hairy  appendage  at  the 
base,  the  anthers  surmounted  by  a  mem- 1 
branous  crest ;  the  ovary  is  somewhat  glo- 
bular, three-celled ;  the  style  terminal,  club- 
shaped;  the  stigma  ciliated,  lateral;  the 
fruit  a  capsule  with  many  seeds.  Pf.  T.  M.] 

OORYPHA.  A  genus  of  fan-leaved 
palms  composed  of  about  flve  species,  aU 
natives  of  tropical  Asia,  and  mostly  form- 
ing tall  trees.  All  thetr  flowers  are  perfect, 
and  produced  on  branching  spikes,  which 
are  surrounded  at  the  base  by  numerous 
leafy  bracts.  They  have  a  cup-shaped 
calyx,  the  rim  of  which  is  cut  into  three 
teeth ;  a  three-petaled  corolla ;  six  sta- 
mens, whose  bases  are  dilated  so  as  to  join 
one  another;  and  three  ovaries,  which 
cohere,  and  have  their  awl-shaped  styles 
united  together  and  crowned  by  a  simple 
stigma.    The  fruit  Is  a  one-seeded  berry. 

The  Talipot  palm,  C.  umbraeuli/era,  is  a 
native  of  Ceylou  and  the  Malabar  coast, 
where  it  grows  to  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
high,  with  a  straight  cylindrical  trunk, 
marked  by  rings,  and  surmounted  by  a 
crown  of  gigantic  fan-like  leaves.  These 
leaves  have  prickly  stalks  six  or  seven 
feet  long,  and  when  fully  expanded  form  a 
nearly  complete  circle  of  thirteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  composed  of  from  ninety  to  a 
hundred  radiating  segments,  joined  to- 
gether and  plaited  like  a  fan  till  near  the 
extremity,  where  they  separate  and  form 
a  fringe  of  double  points.  Large  fans 
made  of  these  leaves  are  carried  before 
people  of  rank  among  the  Clnghalese ;  they 
are  also  commonly  used  as  umbrellas,  and 
tents  are  made  by  neatly  joining  them 
together;  besides  which  they  are  used  by 
the  natives  as  a  substitute  for  paper,  being 
written  upon  with  a  style.  Some  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Cinghalese  are  com- 
posed of  strips  of  them.  The  hard  seeds 
are  suitable  for  turnery  purposes.  C.  Tali- 
era  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  closely 
lUlied  to  the  preceding,  but  does  not  grov 
more  than  thirty  feet  high .  Its  leaves  are 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  C.  O^banga 
is  called  Gebang  in  Java,  where  it  is  s 
native.  The  leaves  are  used  for  thatching, 
plaiting  into  baskets,  hats,  and  similar  j| 
articles.  Prom  the  interior  of  the  trunk  «  | 
kind  of  sago  is  obtained ;  and  the  sliced  | 


root  is  gald  to  1)e  an  efflcadouB  remedy 
for  diarrboea.  [A.  8J 

OORYSANTHES.  Curious  little  swamp 
orcliids,  Inbabiting  Australia  and  Java, 
hare  received  this  name  in  allusion  to 
their  large  dorsal  sepal  having  the  form  of 
a,  helmet.  They  have  thin  roundish  soli- 
tary leaves,  from  the  axil  of  which  rises  a 
single  purple  and  green  flower.  One 
species,  named  Caicearia  by  Blume,  grows 
among  damp  moss  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Salak  in  Java. 

COSCINIUM.  A  remarkable  genus  of 
Menispermacece,  characterised  by  its  large 
petals,  the  irregularly-mottled  albumen, 
and  the  structure  of  its  embryo,  which  has 
Its  radicle  superior,  poinflng  towards  the 
apex  of  the  drupe-like  fruit,  while  the 
cotyledons  are  rounded,  widely-spreading, 
either  perforated  with  holes,  or,  according 
to  Miers,  deeply-gashed ;  but  they  are  so 
thin  as  not  readily  to  be  taken  from  the 
albumen  on  which  they  lie.  C./enegtratum, 
formerly  called  Menispermum  fenestratumt 
Is  considered  in  Oeylon  to  be  a  valuable 
stomachic  and  tonic.  The  wood,  which  has 
a  peculiar  structure,  described  in  Hooker 
and  Thomson's  Flora  Indica,  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  yields  a  yellow  dye.  Medici- 
nally the  wood,  bark,  and  root,  are  used  as 
ttmlcs.  (M.T.M.]  . 

COSMANTHUS.  A  small  genus  of  an- 
nual hydrophylls,  closely  allied  to  Eutoca 
and  Phacelia,  so  closely  in  fact,  that  by 
some  botanists  both  Evioea  and  Oosmanr 
thus  are  regarded  as  only  sections  of  the 
genus  Phacelia.  It  scarcely  diflFers  from 
the  latter,  but  In  its  fringed  corolla  and 
procumbent  habit ;  from  Evioea  it  Is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  former  character,  and  by 
its  fewer  and  larger  seeds.  The  only 
species  at  all  known  In  this  country,  O.  flmr 
briatus,  and  which  may  serve  as  a  type  of 
the  genus.  Is  a  neat  procumbent  plant, 
with  rather  succulent  branched  angular 
spreading  stems,  pinnatlfld  leaves,  those  of 
the  stem  stalklessand  stem-clasping,  those 
at  the  root  on  long  stalks,  all  with  ovate 
entire  lobes ;  It  has  very  pale  lilac  purple 
flowers  produced  in  a  curled  or  crook-like 
raceme,  the  corolla  wheel-shaped,  and  hav- 
ing at  the  base  of  each  lobe  a  scale  rolled 
into  a  tubular  form ;  flve  linear  calyx,  seg- 
ments," five  stamens  with  hairy  fllaments, 
a  single  style  with  a  circle  of  hairs  at  Its 
base,  and  a  four-seeded  pod,  complete  the 
description.  The  species  are  all  natives  of 
North  America,  and  appear  to  be  destitute 
of  any  marked  properties.  [W.  T.] 

COSMELIA.  A  genus  of  Epacridaceee, 
consisting  of  two  species  of  erect  marshy 
plants,  with  glossy  leaves  sheathing  the 
stem,  and  solitary  reddish  flowers  at  the 
termination  of  the  short  branches.  The 
foliaceous  calyx  is  surrounded  with  many 
imbricated  bracts;  the  corolla  is  five- 
parted  ;  the  anthers  are  exserted ;  there  are 
five  hypogynous  scales;  the  capsule  Is 
flve-valved  and  many-seeded.  The  species 
are  natives  of  New  Holland.         [W.  C] 


006MIDIUM.  A  genus  of  composites, 
recently  separated  from  ConoptU,  from 
which  It  dilfers  In  having  an  elongated  ob- 
scurely four«iigled,  and  minutely  mammll- 
lated  fruit,  crowned  by  two  short  thick 
horns,  and  partially  enveloped  in  a  mem- 
branous scale, which  remains  attached  when 
the  fruit  separates  from  the  receptacle.  In 
general  habit  and  aspect,  the  species  ap- 
proach very  closely  to  CaUiopais,  having, 
like  that,  smooth  erect  branched  stems, 
opposite  leaves,  pinnatifldly  cut  Into  dis- 
tinct thread-like  segments,  and  flower- 
heads  an  inch  and  half  In  diameter,  with  a 
ray  of  about  eight  broadly  wedge-shaped 
florets,  and  a  double  Involucre  surround- 
ing the  capitule,  each  series  consisting  of 
eight  leaflets,  the  Innermost  broad  and 
erect,  the  outer  narrow,  spur-like  and 
spreading.  C.  fili/olium,  till  recently  the 
only  species  generally  known  or  cultivated, 
has  the  ray  florets  yellow,  and  the  disk  or 
centre  crimson-brown.  The  beautiful  C. 
Burridgeanum,  of  gardens,  which  Is  per- 
haps but  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  has 
larger  flower-heads,  with  the  ray  florets  of 
a  deep  purple  brown  at  their  base,  the  tip 
only  being  orange  yellow.  The  fruit  of 
this  plant  is  considerably  shorter  and 
thicker  than  In  C.  filifolium.  [W.  T.j 

C508MOPHYLLUM.  The  name  given  to 
a  genus  of  the  composite  family  found  in 
Guatemala.  C.  cacalicefolium  is  the  only 
known  species  ;  It  Is  described  as  a  shrub 
or  small  tree,  with  leaves  one  to  two  feet  in 
length,  oval  in  contour,  with  seven  trian- 
gular lobes,  and  having  their  surface 
clothed  with  short  white  down.  The 
flower  heads  have  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  chamomile,  and  are  disposed  In 
terminal  corymbs;  the  outer  florets  are 
white,  strap-shaped  and  contain  a  pistil 
only  ;  the  Inner  are  yellow,  tubular,  and 
perfect.  The  four-sided  achenes  bear  on 
their  angles  rough  points,  and  are  crowned 
with  a  hard  short  pappus  composed  of  a 
number  of  unequal-cut  scales.  [A.  A.  B.] 

COSMOa  A  small  genus  of  composites  al- 
lied to  Bidens;vitYi  large  showy  reddlsh-pur- 
ple'or  yellow  flower  heads,  and  flnely  divided 
or  pinnate  foliage.  They  are  better  known 
In  gardens  by  Wllldenow's  name  of  OoameOf 
but  Coamoa  has  priority  In  its  favour.  The 
genus  has  a  double  Involucre,  as  in  Coreop- 
sis,  each  series  composed  of  from  eight  to 
ten  ovate  leaflets,  the  outer  ones  spreading, 
the  inner  ones  erect ;  the  receptacle  Is  flat 
and  set  with  membranous  coloured  scales, 
drawn  out  to  a  thread-like  point ;  and  the 
fruit  is  four-angled,  tapering  to  both 
ends,  and  crowned  with  from  two  to  four 
deciduous  barbed  awns.  C.  Mpinnatm  is  a 
handsome  annual,  attaining  in  moist  soil  a 
height  of  four  or  flve  feet,  with  a  smooth- 
ish  erect  furrowed  stem,  spreadingly- 
branched ;  opposite  bipinnate  leaves,  the 
segments  of  which  are  linear,  pointed, 
and  somewhat  curled;  and  flower  heads  two 
inches  or  more  In  diameter,  on  long  pe- 
duncles, the  ray  florets  about  eight  in 
number,  of  a  bright  red  purple,  the  disk 
being  composed  of  yellow  florets  tubular. 
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The  fruit  of  the  species  Is  smooth  and 
Qsuallj'  fttniished  with  three  awns;  but 
that  of  C.  tenu^olius,  a  dwarfer  species 
with  more  finely-divided  foliage,  and 
darker  flowers,  is  rough,  and  more  fre- 
quently has  but  a  single  awn.  All  the 
species  are  natives  of  Mexico.  Under  the 
name  of  Dahlia  Zimapani,^  new  species, 
C.  divertifoliMU  atroptarpureus,  has  recently 
been  Introduced,  with  pinnate  dahllarllke 
foliage,  and  flower  heads  varying  from 
blackish-purple  to  red-purple,  on  very  long 
peduncles,  the  disk  being  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  ray  florets.  [W.  T.] 

OOSMOSTIGMA.  A  genvii  ot  Atelepiado' 
cecB  containing  a  single  species,  a  branched 
twining  shrab,  that  climbs  over  trees  of 
great  height  in  India.  It  has  opposite 
leaves  with  conic  glands  at  their  base,  and 
many  small  flowers  in  racemes  on  inter- 
petiolar  peduncles.  The  small  calyx  Is 
flve-parted ;  the  corolla  Is  rotate  and  flve- 
parted;  the  stamina!  corona  consists  of 
five  blfld  divisions,  which  are  Irregularly 
toothed  on  their  upper  and  inner  margins ; 
the  anthers  are  terminated  by  a  broad 
membrane ;  the  oval  pollen  masses  at- 
tached by  long-kneed  processes  to  a  small 
bifurcate  corpuscle ;  the  follicles  are  large, 
linear,  oblong,  and  smooth,  with  ovate 
comose  seeds.  [W,  C] 

COSSIGNIA.  A  genus  of  Sajrindaeete, 
differing  from  the  others  in  the  family  m 
having  flowers  with  petals,  together  with 
a  capsular  but  not  bladdery  fruit,  which  is 
three-celled,  each  cell  containing  two  or 
three  small  black  seeds.  The  two  known 
plants  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  the 
Mauritius,  where  they  are  known  as  Bois 
de  Judas.  They  are  small  trees  with  pin- 
nate leaves  made  up  of  one  or  three  pairs 
of  oblong  or  oboval  entire  leaflets  and  an 
odd  one ;  these  are  about  two  Inches  long, 
smooth  above,  and  covered  underneath  (as 
are  all  the  young  parts)  with  a  short  white 
down.  The  small  white  flowers,  disposed 
in  terminal  panicles,  have  a  flve-parted 
calyx,  four  or  five  oval  petals  larger  than 
the  calyx,  and  a  like  number  of  stamens 
inserted  on  a  disc.  The  three-lobed  ovary 
is  crowned  with  a  single  style.    [A  A.  B.] 

COSTA.  The  midrib  of  a  leaf ;  that  part 
Yttilch  is  a  direct  extension  of  the  petiole, 
and  whence  the  veins  arise ;  a  leaf  may 
have  many  costsa. 

COSTATE.  When  there  is  only  one  rib, 
as  in  most  leaves.  Also  the  mere  adj.  of 
costa. 

COSTATO-VBNOSE.  When  the  parallel 
side- veins  of  a  feather- veined  leaf  are 
much  stouter  than  those  which  intervene. 

C08TMARY.  Pyrethrum  Tanacetunit 
sometimes  called  Balsamiia  vulgaris. 

COSTTJS.  A  genus  of  tropical  herbs 
belonging  to  the  Zingtberacece,  and  having 
tuberous  roots,  somewhat  fleshy  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  spikes  with  overlapping 
bracts.  The  calyx  is  tubular  and  three-cleft; 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  Is  funnel-shaped,  the 


outer  segments  of  the  limb  equal,  the 
inner  lateral  ones  (sterile  stamens)  want- 
ing, while  the  innermost  or  middle  seg- 
ment, called  the  lip  or  labellum,  is  large, 
bell-shaped,  cleft  at  the  back ;  the  filaments 
are  petaloid,  prolonged  beyond  the  an- 
ther on  all  sides.  Ovary  with  three  com- 
partments ;  the  style  thread-like,  passing 
between  the  cells  of  the  anther ;  the  stigma 
twoKsleft,  with  two  small  horns  at  the 
base.  Many  of  the  species  are  highly 
ornamental  as  stove  plants,  such  as  C.  specio- 
sus,  the  roots  of  which  are  used  by  the  na- 
tives in  a  kind  of  preserve.     [M.  T.  M.] 

C06TUS.  The  roots  of  an  Arabian 
plant,  supposed  to  be  allied  to  Cardopatvm 
corymbosum.  The  Costus  of  the  ancients 
has,  however,  been  ascertained  to  be  the 
root  of  Aucklandia  Ooetus,  now  ApUOaxit 
Itappa. 

COTONEASTER.  A  family  of  small 
trees  or  trailing  shrubs  belongring  to  the 
order  Boaacece,  and  allied  to  MespUuSf 
Inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  mountains  of  India.  The  leaves 
are  small  and  entire  at  the  edge,  downy 
beneath,  in  some  species  evergreen ;  the 
flowers,  which  are  white  or  pinkish,  grow 
either  in  lateral  clusters,  like  those  of  the 
hawthorn,  or  singly,  and  are  succeeded  by 
scarlet,  or  less  commonly  black,  berry-like 
■fruit.  •  The  species  are  very  desirable  from 
the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruit ;  the  fruits  of  C/rigida  and  C.  Qffl,ni9j 
in  particular,  being  produced  In  great 
abundance,  and  being  of  an  intense  scarlet 
colour,  have  a  very  splendid  appearance, 
and  remain  on  the  trees  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter.  Though  the  greater  part  are 
natives  of  Asia,  yet  in  Britain  they  are 
found  to  be  as  hardy  as  If  they  were  indi- 
genous to  the  north  of  Europe,  especi- 
ally such  of  them  as  are  true  evergreens. 
O.  vulgariB,  a  species  with  deciduous 
leaves,  has  been  In  cultivation  In  British 
gardens  since  1656,  and  was  always  consi- 
dered a  foreign  plant,  till  it  was  found  in  a 
wild  state  at  Orme's  Head  In  Carnarvon- 
shire.'—(itmdon).  C.  mierophylla  is  a  yet 
more  valuable  plant.  In  this  species  the 
branches  are  trailing,  the  leaves  small  and 
evergreen.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and, 
wherever  it  grows,  ornamentaL  *  Its  deep 
glossy  foliage,  which  no  cold  will  impair, 
is,  when  the  plant  is  in  blossom,  strewed 
with  snow-white  flowers,  which,  reposing 
on  a  rich  couch  of  green,  have  so  brilliant 
an  appearance,  that  a  poet  would  compare 
them  to  diamonds  lying  on  a  bed  of  erne- 
Tal6a'—{Lindley).  C.  marginata,  rottmdifoHa 
and  buxifoliay  are  of  similar  habit.  The 
last  species  were  introduced  from  the  hills 
of  Hindostan  In  1824  and  1825.     fC.  A.  JJ 

COTONNIER.    (Prj    Goaevpium. 

COTTON.  This  well-known  valuable 
textile  commodity  Is  the  hairy  covering  of 
the  seeds  of  Ooesypium  herbciceum  and 
other  species  of  Ooasypimn,  especially  of 
O.  religiosum,  barbadense,  indicum^  and 
arboreum.  —.CORKWOOD.  Anamemven 
in  Trinidad  to  the  down  of  Ochroma  Logo- 
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jnu.  — ,  NATAL.  A  textile  material  re- 
sembling tnie  cotton,  obtained  from  the 
pods  of  a  species  of  Batatas.  — .SILK. 
A  common  name  for  Bombax.  B.  pentau- 
drwM  is  called  the  Indian  cotton-tree. 

COTTONIA  macrottaehya  is  an  orchide- 
OQS  epiphyte  from  the  Madras  presidencr 
and  Ceylon,  with  a  few  greenish  purple- 
lipped  flowers  at  the  end  of  a  long  lateral 
slender  peduncle.  The  foliage  is  that  of  a 
SaccolaMum  or  Vanda,  so  that  the  name  of 
V.  pedwncularia  has  been  applied  to  the 
plant.  Another  species,(7.  ChampionU  found 
on  both  Victoria  Peak  Hong  Kong,  and 
the  Khasya  mountains,  has  smaller  dirty 
lemon-coloured  flowers  in  racemes  little 
longer  than  the  distichous  leaves,  which 
are  mucronate  and  even  serrate  at  the 
I  point. 

COTTON-GRASS.     The  common  name 
for  Eriophorum. 

COTTON-BOSEL    A  common  name  for 
Itlago. 

COTTON-RUSH.     A    name    sometimes 
given  to  Eriophorum. 

COTTON-SEDGE.      A   name  given   by 
Bentham  to  Eriophorum. 

GOTTON-THISTLK    A  common  name 
for  Onopordum. 

€X>TTON-WEED.    DioUtmariiima. 

COTTON- WOOD.  An  American  name  for 
Populus  monHSfera  and  F.  angulata. 

I  COTULA.  A  genus  of  weedy  compound 
I  flowers  allied  to  ArUhemis,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  hemispherical  naked 
receptacle,  four-cleft  florets  of  the  disk,  and 
by  the  ray  being  almost  wanting.  There 
are  numerous  species,  of  which  one  only, 
<7.  coronopi/olia,  is  found  in  Europe.  There 
is  no  British  example.  (Mula  is  a  diminu- 
tive of  Cota,  the  old  name  of  some  species 
of  Anthemis.  [C.  A.  J.] 

COTYLEDON.  A  genus  of  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Orcu- 
suUieecCt  among  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  Ave  sepals,  tubular  flve- 
cleft  corolla  bearing  ten  stamens,  and  a 
scale  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  five  carpels. 
The  only  British  species,C.{77n2>t2i<n(«,Navel- 
•wort,  or  Penny- wort,  is  a  common  weed 
in  the  west  of  England  and  some  parts  of 
"Wales  and  elsewhere,  growing  on  the  sides 
or  in  the  crevices  of  damp  rocks  and  walls, 
where  it  is  conspicuous  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months  by  its  orbicular  concave 
peltate  exceedingly  succulent  leaves,  called 
by  children  Penny-pies.  In  summer  it 
sends  up  a  stalk,  the  lower  portion  of 
which  bears  succulent  leaves, which  gradu- 
ally lose  their  peltate  form  and  pass  into 
bracta  The  stalk,  when  the  plant  grows 
in  a  dry  situation,  is  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  and  bears  a  simple  spike  of 
drooping  green  flowers ;  but  in  a  more 
grenial  situation  grows  to  the  height  of  a 
foot  or  more  and  is  branched.  After  the 
seeds  have  ripened,  the  stems  wither  and 
tum  brownish  red,  but  retain  their  form 


during  a  great  part  of  the  winter.  Of 
the  foreign  species  several  are  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  these  are  ever- 
green under-shrubs,  and  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  green-bouses  of  the  curioua 
C.  orbiculata,  which  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quently cultivated,  has  thick  and  succulent 
leaves  tinged  at  the  edge  with  purple.  The 
flowers  are  large  drooping,  and  have  the  di- 
visions revolute  and  of  a  reddish  hue  :  they 
last  from  June  to  September.  C.  lutea  is 
by  some  authors  enumerated  among  British 
plants,  but  without  due  grounds.  It  is  a 
native  of  Portugal.  [C.  A.  J.] 

COTYLEDONS.  The  seed-lobes;  the 
primordial  leaves  in  the  rudimentary  plant 
or  embryo. 

COTYLIFORM.  Dished.  Resembling  ro- 
tate, but  with  an  erect  limb. 

C0CCH-6RAS&    Trttieum  repent. 

COUCOU.    (Pr.)    Primula  ojJMnalis. 

COUCOURZELLB.  (Fr.)  A  kind  of 
gourd. 

COUDRIER.  CPr.)  Coryhu  Avellana.  — 
DU  LEVANT.    Coryltu  Columa. 

COTJEPIA.  A  genus  of  the  chrysobalan 
family,  whose  distinguishing  characters 
are  its  one-celled  ovary,  which  adheres  to 
the  calyx  tube,  and  its  numerous  stamens 
(twenty  to  forty  or  more),  which  arise  from 
one  side  only  of  the  mouth  of  the  calyx, 
or  are  disposed  round  it  in  a  perfect  ring. 
The  genus  comprises  upwards  of  a  dozen 
species,  all  of  them  trees  of  South  America, 
generally  small,  but  sometimes  attaining  a 
height  of  flfty  feet.  Their  leaves  are  en- 
tire, usually  oblong,  and  very  often  covered 
with  short  white  down,  underneath.  The 
flowers,  numerous  and  seldom  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  either  white 
or  cream-coloured,  and  when  in  bud  hare 
a  shape  exactly  like  that  of  a  clove ;  they 
are  disposed  in  terminal  or  axillary  panicles 
or  racemes,  and  are  composed  of  a  tubu- 
lar calyx  with  a  flve-parted  border,  flve 
petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  an  ovary 
with  a  simple  style  arising  from  near  its 
base.  The  oval  stoned  fruits  of  a  number 
of  species  are  eaten.  C.  chrysocalyx  is  a 
l)eautiful  tree  of  a  pyramidal  form,  branch- 
ing to  the  base,  and  attaining  a  height  of 
thirty  feet.  According  to  Mr.  Spruce,  it 
grows  plentifully  all  along  the  Amazon 
river  from  the  Barra  upwards.  The  Indians 
plant  it  also  near  their  houses  for  the  sake 
of  its  edible  fruits,  and  a  large  puebla  on 
the  Maranon  of  Gucama  Indians  derives  its 
name  'Paranari'  from  the  abundance  of 
this  tree,  so  called.  Its  oblong  pointed 
or  blunt  leaves  have  a  smooth  upper  sur- 
face, and  are  covered  underneath  with  short 
white  down.  The  flowers,  about  an  inch 
in  length,  have  a  calyx  covered  with  yel- 
low down,  and  are  borne  in  axillary  racemes 
much  shorter  than  the  leaves.  C.  guianen- 
aia  is,  according  to  Aublet,  a  tree  of  sixty 
feet  high,  with  grey  shining  bark,  and  dark 
red-coloured  wood,  which  is  durable  and 
heavy.    The  leaves  are  oval,  acute,  and 
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esting  Bhrnb,  about  two  feet  high  when  | 
mature,  with  alternate  small  narrow  leaves, 
tbe  edges  turned  down,  covered  with  | 
glands  on  the  upper  surface,  and  on  the  , 
lower,  white  with  flue  down.  The  flowers  i 
are  numerous  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  very  ' 
much  resembling  those  of  certain  species 
of  PoteatiUa.  [O.  D.] 

GOWBANB.  OietOa  tdrota;  also  an 
American  name  for  Arekemora. 

GOWBEBBT.  Vaceinium  Vitis  idaa. 
The  name  Cowberry  is  also  applied  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland  to  the  fruits  of  Coma- 
rum  pcUtutre. 

OOW-ORASS.    Tri/oUum,  medium. 

OOWHAGE-CHBKRT.  The  fruit  of  Jfal- 
jHghia  wrens. 

OOW-HERB.    Saponaria  Vaeearia. 

OOWITOH,   COWAGE,  or   00WHA6E 
The  hairs  of  the  pods  of   Mueuna   pru  \ 
riens,  which  are  used  as  a  mechanical  an 
thelmlntic.  j 

COW-PARSLEY,  Heraeleum  Panaces; 
also  cx>mmonly  applied  to  ChoBrophyllum 
sylveetre. 

COW-PARSNIP.  A  common  name  for 
any  Heraeleum. 

COW-PLANT,  CEYLON.  Gymnema  lae- 
tl/erum. 

COW-QUAKEa    Briza  media. 

COWRIE  PINE.    Dammara  auetrdlie. 

COWSLIP.  Primidaveris.  —AMERICAN. 
The  common  name  for  Dodecatheon.  — 
VIRGINIAN.  Merteruia  or  Puimtmaria 
virginica. 

COW-TREE.  The  Palo  de  Vaca  of  South 
America,  Brosimum  Galactodendronf  some- 
times called  GcUactodendron  utile ;  also  the 
Hya  Hya  of  the  same  continent,  Tabemce- 
montana  utilis.  The  name  has  besides  been 
given  to  Funu  SauaaurecMOt  and  other 
species  of  figs  ;  and  is,  according  to  M.  Des- 
vaux,  applied  to  Clueia  Oaiaetodendron. 

COW- WEED.    CheerophyUum  eylveetre. 

COW-WHEAT.  A  common  name  for 
Melampyrum. 

CRAB.  Pyrue  MtUua.  —.QUEENSLAND. 
PetaloeUgmaquadriloGulans.  — ,SIBERIAN. 
Pyrvs  baceata  and  P.  prunifoUa. 

CRAB  OIL.  The  oil  obtained  from 
Carapa  guianeneie. 

CRAB'S  EYE  LICHEN.  Lecanora  pdUee- 
eens,  which  was  formerly  gathered  under 
this  name  in  the  north  of  England  for  the 
dyers.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CRAB'8-BYES.  The  seeds  of  Abrus  pre- 
eatoriue. 

CRAB-WOOD.  The  timber  of  Oarapa 
guianeneii. 

CRACCA.  The  name  given  to  a  few 
slender  perennial  herbs  or  small  bushes  of 
the  pea  family,  which  were  at  one  time 


placed  in  the  genus  Tephroaiat  from  which 
they  differ  in  having  no  cup-shaped  disc 
round  the  ovary.  Six  species  are  enume- 
rated, all  of  them  confined  to  tropical 
America.  Their  leaves  are  unequally 
pinnate,  with  four  to  twelve  pairs  of  small 
opposite  leaflets  mostly  elliptical  in  form, 
and  the  flowers  (about  the  size  of  those  of 
a  vetch)  are  arranged  in  axillary  racemes. 
The  straight  narrow  pods  are  thin,  smooth, 
and  contain  a  number  of  seeds.     [A  A.  Bj 

CRAKEBBRRY.    BmpttnKm  nigrum.— 
PORTUGAL.    Corema  atba. 


CRAM  DBSANGLAI& 
Armoraeia. 


(Fr.)   OoelUearia 


CRAMBE.  A  genus  of  C*ruc^«r«,  con- 
sisting of  several  species,  of  which  two  are 
edible,  namely,  C.  maritima  and  C.  UUarica. 
The  former  is  our  well-known  Sea  Kale. 
The  latter  is  the  Tatar  Kenyer  or  Tarta- 
rian bread  of  the  Hungarians,  of  which  an 
interesting  account  is  given  in  Loudon's 
EncydopcBdia  o/Plants,p.  557 ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to 
cultivate  it  in  this  country,  although  the 
plant  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  in 
1789. 

The  Sea  Kale,  G.  maritima,  is  a  hardy 
native  perennial,  found  on  various  parte  of 
the  coast,  growing  among  sand  and  shingle. 
It  is  easily  recognised  by  its  broad  wavy 
toothed  gray-coloured  leaves,  which,  with 
the  stem,  have  a  peculiar  appearance,  from 
being  glaucous,  or  covered  with  a  very 
fine  bloom.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
have  a  strong  smell  of  honey.  It  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans,  who 
gathered  it  in  its  wild  state,  and  preserved 
it  in  barrels  for  use  during  long  voyages. 
From  a  remote  period  it  has  also  been 
used  in  this  country  by  residents  near  the 
sea,  but  its  introduction  into  our  giu^ens 
is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  although 
it  is  recorded  that  bundles  of  It  were 
exposed  for  sale  in  Chichester  market  in 
1753.  It  was  not  known  about  London 
until  1767,  when  Dr.  Lettsom  cultivated  it 
at  Camberwell,  and  was  the  first  to  bring 
it  into  general  notice.  It  has  now  become 
a  common  vegetable,  and  when  blanched, 
the  young  shoots  and  leaves,  before  their 
complete  development,  are  cut  and  tied 
up  in  small  bundles  for  boiling.  When 
thoroughly  dressed  they  are  served  like 
Asparagus,  and  are  esteemed  exceedingly 
choice  and  delicate.  [W.  B.  B.] 

CRANBERRY.  The  fruit  of  Oxyeoccus 
palustri8,alm  sometimes  applied,  according 
to  Lindley,  to  those  of  Vaceinium  Vitisidcea. 
— ,AMERICAN.  Oxyeoccus  maeroearpus. 
— ,TASMANIAN.    Astroloma  humi/usum 

CRANE'S  BILL.  The  common  name  for 
Oeranium. 

CRANICHIS.  A  rather  numerous  genus 
of  American  orchids,  mostly  tropical,  with 
the  habit  of  Spiranthes,  but  with  a  dorsal 
concave  not  convolute  lip.  The  flowers 
are  insignificant,  and  the  species  scarcely 
more  than  weeds. 
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CRANIOLARIA.  A  genua  of  Pedallads, 
distinguished  from  its  congeners  by  the 
somewhat  bell-shaped  calyx,  which  is  cleft 
or  flve-toothed,  and  by  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla widening  toward  the  upper  part,  where 
it  is  bell-shaped  and  two-lipped,  the  upper 
lip  of  two  pieces,  the  lower  of  three,  the 
middle  piece  of  the  latter  longer  than  the 
other  two.  The  name  of  the  genus  was 
given  In  allusion  to  some  resemblance 
which  the  ripe  fruit  has  to  the  skull,  in 
Latin  'cranium.'  The  species  are  herba- 
ceous, natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, usually  very  hairy  and  viscid ;  the 
leaves  are  opposite  angled  or  flve-lobed, 
the  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or 
terminal,  the  corolla  being  generally  pale, 
with  the  throat  variegated.  The  genus 
was  originally  formed  to  comprehend  a 
plant  known  as  the  Martj/nia  Craniolaria, 
first  introduced  In  1733,  and  which  is  now 
Craniolaria  annua  :  a  handsome  green- 
house plant,  easily  cultivated,  attaining  a 
height  of  two  feet,  with  leaves  somewhat 
heart-shaped,  flve-lobed  and  toothed,  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx, 
which  has  at  the  base  two  leaflets  or  bracts. 
Dr.  Lindley  states  'that  its  fleshy  and 
sweet  root  is  preserved  in  sugar  by  the 
Creoles  as  a  delicacy.  In  the  dry  state  it  is 
said  to  be  a  bitter  cooling  medicine.' 
Another  species  is  the  O.  unibraeteatat 
which  is  perennial ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
is  as  long  as  the  calyx,  which  has  one  bract. 
The  flowers  are  in  clusters,  sulphur 
yellow,  with  purple  dots.  [G.  D.] 

CRANIOSPERMUM.  A  small  genus  of 
Siberian  herbs  belonging  to  Boraginacece. 
They  are  hairy  with  obovate  or  linear 
leaves,  and  rather  small  rose-coloured 
flowers  with  a  flve-parted  calyx,  a  tubular 
corolla,  five-cleft  at  the  mouth,  the  seg- 
ments erect,  the  throat  without  scales; 
stigma  capitate;  nuts  four,  obliquely  de- 
pressed at  the  apex,  affixed  to  a  four-sided 
pyramidal  central  column,  the  disk  sub- 
concave  with  a  narrow  margin.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CRANSON.  (.Pr.)  Cochlearia  oiJIctnaKs. 
—  RUSTIQUE.    Cochlearia  Armoracia. 

CRAPAUDINB.    (Fr.)    Any  Sideritis. 

CRAQUELIN.    (Fr.)    Fragaria  collina. 

CRASPEDARIA.  A  name  given  by 
Link  and  others  to  various  polypodiaceous 
ferns,  now  referred  to  the  genera  Gonio- 
phM>ium,  Niphobolus,  &c.  [T.  M.] 

CRASS.  Something  thicker  than  usual. 
Leaves  are  generally  papery  In  texture; 
the  leaves  of  cotyledons,  which  are  much 
more  fleshy,  have  l>eeu  called  crass. 

CRASSULACEi£.      (SenipervivoBt  Suecur 
kntce,   Hotue-leeks,   Stonecrop  family.)     A 
natural  order  of  polypetalous  calycifloral 
dicotyledons,  included  in  Lindley's  violal  j 
alliance.    Succulent  herbs  or  shrubs  with 
exstipulate  (no  stipules)  leaves,  and  clus-  \ 
tered  flowers,  which  are  often  turned  to-  | 
wards  one  side ;  sepals  three  to  twenty, 
more  or  less  combined ;  petals  three  to 
twenty,  separate  or  united ;  stamens  equal  ^ 


in  number  to  the  petals  or  twice  as  many ; 
ovary  composed  of  numerous  one-celled 
carpels,  having  scales  at  their  base ;  fruit 
consisting  of  follicles.  Natives  of  dry  places 
In  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  found 
on  naked  rocks,  old  walls,  or  hot  sandy 
plains,  alternately  exposed  to  the  heaviest 
dews  of  night,  and  the  fiercest  rays  of  Uie 
noon-day  sun.  Acridity  prevails  In  many 
plants  of  this  order.  Some  species  are 
cooling  in  their  properties,  others  are 
astringent.  Sedum  acre  is  very  acrid,  and  is 
hence  called  Wall-pepper ;  it  Is  abundant  on 
sandy  shores.  Sempervivum  tectorumt  the 
Houseleek,  is  so  called  from  being  grown 
on  the  tops  of  houses.  Bryophyllum  caly- ! 
dnum  has  the  property  of  producing  l&d- 1 
buds  along  the  margin  of  its  leaves.  There  ' 
are  about  470  species,  distributed  among 
twenty-four  genera,  of  which  Crastula, 
Bryophyllum,  Sedumt  Sempervivunit  and 
Penthorwn  are  examples.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CRASSUL A.  A  well-known  genus  giving 
Its  name  to  the  order  CraaaiUacea:.  It  con- 
sists of  herbs  or  shrubs,  with,  for  the  most 
part,  more  or  less  fleshy  leaves  and  stems, 
and  white  or  pink  flowers  In  loose  cymes 
or  compact  heads.  The  form  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  leaves  vary  in  the  different 
species ;  frequently  the  two  opposite  leaves 
are  conjolued  at  the  base,  as  in  C.per/oliata. 


I  i 


Cranula  perroUata  (item  and  leavet). 

The  sepals  are  flve,  shorter  than  the  Ave 
petals ;  the  stamens  are  flve,  perigynous ; 
there  are  also  flve  hypogynous  scales; 
the  ovaries  are  flve,  distinct  one  from  the 
other,  and  ripening  into  as  many  few  or 
many-seeded  follicles.  Some  of  them  are 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  but 
the  head-quarters  are  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Numerous  species  are  in  ciiltivation, 
some  of  them  frequently  produce  little 
leaf-buds  in  place  of  flowers  on  their  in- 
florescence. [M.  T.  MJ 

CRATAEGUS.  A  well-known  family  of 
moderate-sized  trees,  commonly  called 
thorns,  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Pomeeit 
of  rosaceous  plants,  closely  allied  to  the 
medlar,  Mespihu,  from  which  It  Is  distin- 
guished by  the  small  (not  leaf-like)  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx,  and  by  the  different 
form  of  the  fruit.  The  thorns  are  natives 
of  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  bearing 
for  the  most  part  a  great  resemblance  to 
one  another  in  habit  of  growth,  and  agree* 
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ing  generally  in  having  cut  leaves,  white 
fragrant  flowers,  and  scarlet  hemes, 
though  there  are  exceptions  to  all  these 
characters.  All  are  hardy  and  ripen  their 
fruit  in  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  and 
being  very  ornamental,  both  when  in  flower 
and  fruit,  are  highly  prized  by  the  land- 
scape fi^i^ener.  C.  Oxyacantha,  the  Haw- 
thorn, is  to  be  met  with  on  a  dry  soil  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  North  of  j 
Africa,  and  in  Western  Asia,  varying  greatly 
in  size  according  to  soil  and  climate,  and 
presenting  in  the  shape,  size,  and  surface  ' 
of  its  leaves,  and  in  the  colour  of  its 
berries,  numberless  shades  of  difference. 
The  leaves  vary  also  in  their  amount  of 
pubescence ;  and  the  flowers,  though  gene- 
rally white  and  fragrant,  sometimes  have 
an  unpleasant  flshy  smell ;  they  are  either 
tinged  with  red,  or.  In  some  cultivated 
varieties,  are  of  a  full  pink  or  crimson. 
The  fruit  or  '  haw,*  too,  varies  greatly  in 
size,  shape,  and  colour,  being  sometimes 
oblong,  sometimes  nearly  globular,  some- 
times downy,  at  other  times  smooth  and 
polished.  Varieties  have  been  observed  in 
which  it  changes  its  usual  crimson  hue  for 
black,  orange,  golden-yellow,  or  white.  In 
some  districts,  each  haw  contains  a  single 
nut,  in  others  they  more  frequently  contain 
two.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  liabili- 
ties to  variation,  a  hawthorn  tree  can  be 
distinguished  at  any  season  of  the  year 
without  recourse  being  had  to  botanical 
characters ;  and  a  mere  cursory  examina- 
tion of  almost  any  other  species  of  Cratae- 
gus will  suffice  to  assign  it  to  its  proper 
genus.  Most  of  the  cultivated  species 
blossom  in  the  month  which  has  given  to 
the  Common  Hawthorn  the  name  of  May- 
tree  ;  bat  no  one  of  them  is  more  worthy 
of  the  title  than  that  which  has  so  long 
held  it.  Collections  of  thorns  exist  in 
various  places  in  Europe,  some  containing 
from  fifty  to  eighty  sorts.  Including  varie- 
ties :  for  a  full  account  of  which  the  reader 
should  consult  Loudon'9  Arboretum  Briton- 
nicura.  French,  AuMpine ;  German,  Hetge- 
dom.  The  hawthorn  is  the  badge  of  the 
Ogilvles.  [C.  A.  J.] 

CRATERA.  The  cup-shaped  receptacle 
of  certain  fungals. 

CRATERIFORM.  Concave,  hemisphe- 
rical, a  little  contracted  at  the  base. 

CRATiEVA.  A  genus  of  the  caper 
family  consistingof  ^rubs  or  trees, natives 
of  tropical  regions,  whose  flowers  have  a 
four-parted  calyx,  a  corolla  of  four  stalked 
petals  inserted  on  the  margin  of  a  hemi- 
spherical fleshy  receptacle,  and  eight  to 
twenty  stamens  inserted  with  the  petals ; 
ovary  on  a  long  stalk ;  stigma  sessile ;  berry 
globular,one  or  two-celled, containing  pulpy 
matter,  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded. 
C.  NurvfUa,  a  native  of  Malabar  and  the 
Society  Isles,  is  a  sacred  tree  in  the  latter 
Islands,  and  is  planted  in  graveyards.  Its 
leaves  are  aromatic,  bitter,  and  stomachic, 
and  other  parts  of  the  tree  are  likewise 
used  medicinally.  The  bark  of  the  root  of 
C.  gynandra,  the  Garlic  Pear,  blisters  like 


cantharides.    Some  of  the  species  have  a 
strong  smell  of  garlic.  [M.  T.  MJ 

CRATOXTLON.  A  genus  of  opposite- 
leaved  bushes  or  small  trees  of  the  St. 
John's  wort  family,  found  in  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  China,  Java,  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  Its  chief  distinguishing  cha- 
racten  are  the  winged  seeds,  contained  in 
a  three-celled  capsule,  which  when  ripe  is 
surrounded  by  the  withered  calyx.  Tlie 
leaves  are  stalked,  or  sessile  and  entire, 
generally  lance-shaped  or  elliptical  in  form, 
but  sometimes  oboval.  The  flowers  are 
white,  chocolate,  or  rose-colonred,  arranged 
in  terminal  panicles,  or  arising  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  They  have  a  flve-leaved 
calyx,  five  roundish  petals,  and  three  or 
five  parcels  of  stamens  surrounding  an 
ovary  crowned  with  three  styles.  About 
ten  species  are  known.  C.  Eorruehuchii,  a 
Javanese  species,  is  said  to  be  slightly  as- 
tringent and  diuretic.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CRAWFTTRDIA.  A  genus  of  Nepalese 
gentianaceous  herbs  with  twining  stems 
and  large  axilUuy  flowere.  They  have  a 
bell-shaped  corolla  whose  limb  is  flve-cleft, 
or  ten-cleft,  with  flve  of  the  divisions 
smaller  than  the  rest;  fliaments  of  the 
flve  stamens  dilated;  ovary  one-celled, 
style  straight ;  stigma  two-cleft  with  ob- 
long recurved  lobes;  disc  hypogynous, 
flve-lobed;  capsule  stalked,  one-celled, 
many-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CREAM-COLOUR.  White,  verging  to 
yellow,  with  little  lustre. 

CREAM  FRUIT.    BoupeUia  grata. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR  TREE.  AdoMO- 
nia  Gregorii, 

CREEPER,  TRUMPET.  An  American 
name  for  Teamia  radicatu. 

CREMANIUM.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  shrubs  or  small  trees  belonging 
to  Mekutomacem.  They  have  terminal 
panicles  of  small  white  flowera  with  the 
parts  in  foure  or  flves ;  the  stamens  twice 
as  many  as  the  petals ;  the  berry  globose, 
depressed  at  the  apex,  blue  or  violet,  ad- 
hering to  the  circumsessile  calyx,  with 
three  to  flve  cells,  and  numerous  seeds.  C. 
reclinatum  and  tinctorium  yield  a  yellow 
dye.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CREMASTRA.  A  little-known  genus  of 
terrestrial  orchids  from  India  and  Japan, 
with  broad  ribbed  leaves,  and  radical  scapes 
bearing  each  a  spike  of  dull-red  tubular 
flowers.  Two  species  are  known.  HyacinUtr 
orchis  of  Blume  is  the  same  genus. 

CR]BME  D'ABSINTHE.  A  bitter  aro- 
matic liqueur  prepared  from  Artemisia 
MtUeUifutaxid  A.  spicata, 

CREMOCARP.  Such  fruits  as  that  of 
umbellifers,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
indehlscent  inferior  one-seeded  carpels 
adhering  round  a  distinct  and  separable 
axis. 

CREM0L0BU8.  A  genus  of  OrueifertB 
from  Peru  and  Chili,  consisting  of  herbs  or 
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undenhmbs,  with  oblong  or  ovate  leaveB, 
and  elongated  racemea  of  numeroas  yellow 
flowen;  fllamenta  not  toothed;  pouoh 
stalked,  laterally  compressed,  constricted 
at  the  partition  as  in  BiscuMla,  with  or^ 
bicular  valves  winged  on  the  back,  tipt  by 
the  persistent  style;  seed  soUtaiy  in 
each  valve.  [J.T.BJ 

CREM08TACHY8.  M.  Tulasne's  name 
for  a  genus  of  Stvlaffinaee<B,  which  had  pre- 
viously, unknown  to  him,  received  that  of 
Galbabia  :  which  see,  [A.  A.  BJ 

CRSNA.  CREXATURB,  CRSNEL.  A 
round  or  convex  flat  tooth. 

CRENATB,  CRENELLED.  Having  oon« 
vex  flat  teeth.  When  these  teeth  are 
themselves  crenated,  bicrenate  is  the  term 
which  is  used. 

CRENATO-DENTATE.  Divided  at  the 
edge  into  triangular  notches. 

CRENAT0-8ERRATE.  When  serratures 
are  convex,  and  not  straight. 

CRENULATE.  Having  the  edge  divided 
into  small  crenels. 

CRE'ON.    (Fr.)    Ptnut  PumUio. 

OREPIS.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants, 
known  as  Hawk's-beards,  belonging  to 
the  chicory  tribe  of  compound  flowers, 
and  distinguished  among  its  congeners  by 
the  soft  whitish  deciduous  pappus  which 
crowns  the  cylindrical  achenes,  which  are 
destitute  of  a  beak,  or  furnished  with  but 
a  very  short  one.  The  species  are  common 
,  hedge  plants  throughout  Europe,  and  are 
uninteresting.  The  most  frequent  British 
species  is  C.  virenst  a  branched  herb  from 
twelve  inches  to  two  feet  high  or  more, 
with  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  dande- 
lion (Leontodon),  and  numerous  small  yellow 
flowers.  Its  most  favourite  habitat  is  the 
moss  of  thatched  cottages,  but  it  grows 
also  in  dry  hedges  and  in  waste  ground. 
C.  paludota  is  a  much  larger  plant,  not  un- 
common in  moist  woods,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  six  feet  or  more.   r^^.  A.  J  J 

CRE8CENTI-PINNATI8E0T.  When  the 
lobes  of  a  pinnated  leaf  become  gradually 
larger  as  they  approach  the  end. 

CRESCENTIA.  The  typical  genus  of 
I  Crescentiacece.  Its  four  species  are  inhabi- 
tants of  the  forests  of  tropical  America, 
and  are  either  small  trees  or  large  shrubs, 
having  simple  or  trifoliate  leaves  arranged 
alternately  or  in  clusters  upon  the  stem. 
The  flowers  are  produced  upon  the  stem  or 
old  branches,  and  are  distinguished  by- 
having  a  two-lipped  calyx,  with  the  lips 
undivided;  the  corolla  being  somewhat 
bell-shaped,  and  having  a  long  tube  puffed 
out  on  one  side.  Their  fruits  have  a  hard 
woody  shell  or  rind,  and  contain  numer- 
ous seeds  nestling  in  pulp.  C.  alata  is  a 
native  of  Western  Mexico,  growing  mostly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast ;  but  it  is 
cultivated  in  the  Philippine  and  Ladroneor 
Marianne  Islands.  It  is  called  Teconiate 
in  Mexico,  and  forms  a  tree  about  thirty 


feet  high,  with  its  leavea  growing  in  dus- 
I  ters  of  three ;  the  two  outer  ones  being 
undivided  and  stalklem,  while  the  central 
one  is  composed  of  three  distinct  leaflets, 
with  a  long  winged  stalk,  aad  is  oonfpared 
to  a  cross  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Phillppinea,  the  tree  being  called  Hoja- 
cnu,  and  a  decoction  of  its  leaves  used  as 
a  remedy  against  spitting  of  blood.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  and  of  the  same 
colour  as  an  orange,  and  contains  a  sourish- 
bitter  pulp,  which  the  Mexicans  boil  with 
sugar  and  administer  internally  as  a  cure 
for  chest  complaints ;  while  the  shells  are 
converted  into  drinking  cups. 

C.  evewintinot  the  Galabazo  de  playa  of 
the  Panamians,  is  a  shrub  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high,  found  growing  very  com- 
monly on  the  coasts  of  Central  America, 
the  West  Indian,  and  some  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  cultivated  in  Java.  Its  leaves 
are  placed  singly  and  alternately  upon  the 
stem,  and  vary  very  much  in  shape.  Its 
fruit  is  either  round,  egg-shaped,  or  ellip- 
tical, and  has  a  very  brittle  shell.  This 
shrub  has  been  reported  to  possess  poison- 
ous properties,  but  as  the  rest  of  the  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  are  of  a  harmless 
character,  probably  some  mistake  has  oc- 
curred. 

C.  Oujete,  commonly  called  the  Calabash- 
tree,  from  the  Spanisli  word  Calabazo, 
which  means  a  gourd  or  pumpkin,  and 
alludes  to  the  resemblance  of  the  fruits, 
is  a  tree  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  is 
found  growing  either  wild  or  cultivated  in 
various  parts  of  tropical  America,  and  the 
West  Indies.  Its  flowers  are  variegated 
with  green,  purple,  red  and  yellow ;  and  its 
leaves  are  arranged  in  clusters  of  fl  ve,  all  of 
them  undivided,  and  of  a  narrowly  elliptic 
form,  the  upper  half  being  broader  and 
terminated  by  a  short  point,  while  the 
lower  tapers  gradually  to  the  base.  The 
fruits  are  generally  of  a  globular  form,  or 
sometimes  slightly  oval,  and  have  a  very 
hard  woody  shell,  which  is  made  to  serve 
many  useful  purposes  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  above- 
mentioned  countries— basins,  caps,  spoons, 
water-bottles,  pails,  and  even  kettles  being 
made  of  them :  the  latter,  it  is  said,  stand- 
ing the  fire  several  successive  times  before 
they  are  destroyed-  In  fact  they  in  great 
measure  take  the  place  of  pottery-ware, 
and  many  of  them  are  carved  and  polished 
or  stained  in  various  quaint  devices.  The 
pulp  is  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  acting  as  a 
purgative,  and  considered  to  be  beneficial 
in  diseases  of  the  chest ;  it  is  also  roasted 
and  used  as  a  poultice  for  bruises  and  tn- 
flammations.  The  wood  of  the  Calabash- 
tree  is  light,  tough,  and  pliant,  but  ia  only 
obtainable  in  planks  six  or  eight  inches 
broad.  [A.  6J 

CRESCENTIACEiB.  (Orescentiadsd  A 
small  family  of  corollifloral  dictoyledon^ 
closely  allied  to  BigTumiacea,  and  often  as- 
sociated with  them  as  a  tribe  or  suborder, 
but  differing  in  their  one-celled  ovariea 
with  parietal  placentas,  and  in  their  large 
succulent  fruits,with  almond-like  wingless 
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seeda  They  are  usually  trees  with  altera 
nate  or  rarely  opposite  leaves,  and  rather 
largre  flowers  growing  out  of  the  old  stems 
or  branches.  Calyx  at  first  undivided,  but 
at  length  splitting  into  irregidar  pieces. 
Corolla  gamopetaluus,  irregular,  somewhat 
two-lipped;  stamens  four,  inserted  in  the 
corolla,  two  long  and  two  short,  often  with 
the  rudiment  of  a  fifth;  ovary  free,  one- 
celled,  with  two  or  four  parietal  placentas ; 
ovules  numerous.  Fruit  woody,  not  split- 
ting, and  containing  large  seeds  immersed 
in  pulp ;  embryo  without  albumen.  They 
are  tropical  and  subtropical  plants,  extend- 
ing from  30°  S.  to  aoo  K ;  they  abound  in 
Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  the  Seychelles, 
and  other  islands  of  Eastern  Africa.  In 
America  they  are  represented  by  ten  species, 
in  Asia  by  two  only,  and  they  are  not  found 
in  Europe,nor  on  the  continent  of  Australia. 
Some,  as  Kigelia  pinnata^  yield  timber, 
which  is  used  for  canoes  and  for  pillars. 
Crescentia  Ci0ete  is  the  Calabash  tree,  whose 
gourd-lilce  fruits  have  been  seen  two  feet 
in  diameter  in  the  west  of  Africa.  A  large 
Calabash  can  support  two  men  in  crossing 
a  liver.  Parmentiera  cerifera  yields  wax, 
and  is  called  the  Candle-tree  in  Panama. 
The  fruit  of  P.  edulia  is  the  Quexhilote  of 
Mexico,  and  is  edible.  The  fruit  of  Tanae- 
cium  lilacinum  and  of  Colea  TelfairicB  Is 
eaten.  There  are  eleven  known  genera  and 
thirty-four  species.  Illustrative  genera  :— 
Crescentia,  Parmentiera,  Colea,  Kigelia, 
and  Tandecium.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CRESS,  AMERICAN.  Barbarea  pnecox. 
— ,  AMERICAN  WATER.  Cardamine  ro- 
tundi folia.  —.AUSTRALIAN.  The  Golden 
Cress,  a  broad  yellowish-leaved  variety  of 
Lepidiiim  sativum.  — ,  BASTARD.  The  com- 
mon name  for  Thlaepi.  —,  BELLBISLB. 
Sarbarea  praseox.  —,  BITTER  A  common 
name  for  Cardamine.  — .  GARDEN.  Lepi- 
drum  sativum.  —,  GOLDEN.  A  variety  of 
Itepidium  sativum.  — ,  INDIAN.  Tropaeo- 
lurn  majus  ;  the  name  of  Indian  Cresses  is 
also  given  to  the  order  TropoBolaceoB.  — , 
LAND.  Barbarea  vulgaris.  —,  MEADOW. 
Cardamine  pratensis.  — ,  MOUSE-EAR. 
drains  Thaliana.  — ,  PARA'.  Spilanthes 
oleracea.  —,  PENNY.  Thlaspi  arvense. 
— ,  PETER'S.  An  old  name  for  Crithmtim 
maritimum.  —,  ROCK.  A  common  name 
for  AraJbis  ;  also  an  old  name  for  Crithmum 
maritimum.  — ,  SPANISH.  Lepidium  Car- 
damines.  — ,  SPRING.  Cardamine  rliom- 
hoidea.  — ,  SWINE'S.  SeneMcra  Coronopus. 
— ,  THALE.  Arabis  Thaliancu  — ,  TOOTH. 
A  common  name  for  Dcntana.  —.TOWER. 
Arabis  Turrita.  — ,  VIOLET.  lonopsidium 
aeavU.  — ,  WALL.  AraJbis  Thaliana ;  also 
a  common  name  for  Arabis.  — ,  WART. 
Senebiera  Coronopus ;  also  a  common  name 
for  Senebiera.  — ,  WATER  Nasturtium 
ojUHcinale.  — ,  WINTER.  Barbarea  vulgaris ; 
also  a  common  name  for  Barbarea.  — , 
TEL  LOW.  Nasturtium  palustre,  and  N. 
amphibium. 

CRESSA.  A  genus  of  Convolvulaeece,  con- 
taining probably  a  single  species,  though 
very  variable  from  the  different  conditions 
under  which  the  plant  grows,  as  it  Is  a 


common  sabllttoral  undershmb  In  tropi- 
cal and  sub-tropical  regions  all  over  the 
world.  It  has  scattered  entire  leaves,  and 
crowded  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  upper- 
most leaves.  The  calyx  consists  of  four 
sepals;  the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped  and 
flve-cleft;  the  ovary  is  two-celled  with 
two  ovules  in  each  cell ;  the  capsule  con- 
tains from  one  to  four  seeds.        [W.  CO 

CRESSON  ALE'NOia  (Ft.)  Lepidium 
sativum,    —    AMER.     Cardamine  amara. 

—  D'EAU  or  DE  FONTAINE,  Nasturtium 
ojBUcinale.  —  DE  PARA'.  Spilanthes  oleracea. 

-  DES  JARDINS.  Lepidium  sativum.  — 
DES  PRE'S.  Cardamine  pratensis.  —  DU 
BRE'SIL.  Spilanthes  fusca.  —  DU  PE'ROU. 
TropoBolum  majus.  —  DE  ROCHE.  ChrV' 
sosplenium ;  also  Cardamine  petrcea. 

CRESS-ROCKET.    Vella  Pseudo-cytisus. 

CRESTED.  Having  an  elevated.  Irregular 
or  notched  ridge,  resembling  the  crest  of  a 
helmet.  This  term  is  chiefly  applied  to 
seeds,  and  to  the  appendages  of  anthers ; 
it  also  belongs  to  bracts  which  form  with 
their  edges  an  appearance  like  that  of  a 
crest,  as  in  Melampyrum. 

CRETACEOUS.  Very  dull  white,  with  a 
little  touch  of  grey ;  chalky. 

CRETE  DE  COQ.  (Fr.)  Celosia  cristata ; 
also  Erythrina  Crista-galli ;  also  Rhinanthus 
major.  —,  MARINE.  Crithmum  mariti- 
mum,. 

CRE'TELLE  COMMUNE.  (Fr.)  Cyno- 
gurus  cristatus. 

CRE^VE-CHIEN.  (Fr.)  Solanum  nigrum. 

CREYAT.  The  Indian  name  for  Jvsticia 
paniculata. 

CRIBRARIA.  One  of  the  most  elegant 
genera  of  myxogastrous  Fungi.  The  lower 
half  of  the  spore-case  or  peridium  is  per- 
manent, but  the  upper  half  partially  shells 
off,  and  leaves  behind  a  complicated  net- 
work. The  species  are  confined  to  the 
northern  temperate  regions.  Two  species 
have  been  found  in  this  country. 

[M.  J.  B.] 

CRIBROSE.  Pierced  (\We  a  sieve)  with 
numerous  close  small  apertures. 

CRINITE.  Having  tufts  of  long  weak 
hairs,  growing  from  different  parts  of  the 
surface. 

CRINODENDRON.  The  name  of  a  small 
Chilian  tree  of  the  lime-tree  family,  having 
opposite  or  alternate  shortly-stalked  and 
smooth  leaves,  with  their  margins  toothed 
near  the  points.  The  flower-stalks,  which 
are  single  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
longer  than  them,are  thickened  towards  the 
apex,  and  bear  a  rose-coloured  flower, 
which  has  a  two-lobed  five-toothed  calyx  ; 
five  pyramidal  fieshy  petals  hollowed  at 
their  base;  about  twelve  stamens  with 
anthers  as  long  as  their  stalks,  and  a  globu- 
lar ovary  crowned  with  a  single  style.  The 
fruit  is  a  four  or  five-celled  capsule  about 
the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  containing  numer- 
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loaging   to    the    tribe    Sordece,  scarcely  i 
distinct  from  Elymua.    One  species  is  de- 
scribed, namely.  C.  raehiirichus,  a  native 
of  Syria  and  Persia.  [D.  M J 

CROCEOUS,  CROCATUS.  Saflfron-co- 
loured. 

CROCX>8MIA.  A  beautiful  genus  of 
Jrirfocco?,  separated  from  Tritonia,  and  con- 
slstiiis  ot  one  species,  C.  aurea,  a  native  of 
South  Africa.  It  is  a  perennial  Ixia-like 
herb,  with  fleshy  corms,  slender  erect  com- 
pressed stems  terminating  in  a  branched 
flower-spike,  the  leaves  narrowly  sword- 
shaped,  and  the  flowers,  sessile  on  the 
branches,  large,  deep  orange-coloured,  and 
not  inaptly  compared  to  large  crocus  blos- 
soms. The  perianth  has  a  longish  curved 
slender  tube,  and  a  nearly  regular  six-part- 
ed limb  of  oblong  segments  spreading  in  a 
star-like  form,  which  causes  the  long  flla* 
ments  and  style,  which  are  fully  as  long  as 
the  segments,  to  stand  out  very  promi- 
nently. The  ovary  is  oblong  with  about 
ten  or  twelve  ovules, in  each  of  its  three 
cells;  this  grows  into  a  three-lobed  sub- 
grlobose  capsule,  having  about  three  seeds 
In  each  cell.  In  this  particular,  and  in  not 
bavins  the  throat  of  the  perianth  en- 
larged, this  plant  differs  from  Tritonia, 
with  which  it  had  been  associated.  (T.  M.] 

CROCUS.    A  well-known  genus  of  Trida- 
eeie,  very  much  prized  in  gardens  as  afford- 
ing some  of  ihe  earliest  of  spring  flowers. 
The  species  and  varieties  are  numerous, 
and  exceedingly  beautiful,  best  known  as 
early  spring  bloomers,  a  large  proportion  of 
tbem   flowering  at  that  season ;  but  also 
including  several  which  are  very  handsome 
autumn-flowering    kinds.     They    are.  all 
dwarf  herbs,  with  fleshy  corms  and  grassy 
leaves,  the  latter  not  fully  developed  till 
after  the  flowers  have  faded.  The  perianth 
I  is  funnel-shaped  with  an  elongated  tube, 
!  and  a  six-parted  limb  of  concave  petaloid 
eeements,  of  which  the  inner  are  rather 
emaller  than  the  outer  series :  these  seg- 
ments are   erect  and   closed    in    cloudy 
-weather  and  at  night,  but  expand  under 
tbe  Influence  of  sunshine.  There  are  three 
erect   included  stamens  inserted  in  the 
tbroat  of  the  tube,  and  an  elongated  style 
terminated  by  three  dilated  wedge-shaped 
fleshy  cleft  or  flmbriated  stigmas.     The 
ovary  is  three-celled,  containing  numerous 
seeds.  The  species  are  mostly  found  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  Asia  Minor.    A  few  species  extend  to 
central  Europe,  and  one  or  two,  long  culti- 
vated for  ornamental  purposes,  have  be- 
come  established   in    some   localities  in 
Bn  gland.  C.  vermis,  one  of  these  latter,  is  a 
bandsome  plant  producing  in  very  early 
spring  its  large  bluish-purple  flowers  with 
orange-coloured  stigmaf:.  Another  of  them 
is  C.  pyrencetia  or  ntid^orus,  an  autumnal- 
blooming  species,  producing  light  purple 
flowers.  C7.  rcnma  and  wrsicotor  have  yielded 
many  of  the  fine  garden  spring-flowering 
sorts,  other  favourite  ones  blooming  at 
that  early  season  being,  C.  Imperatoniua, 
nivalis,  reticulattis,anniil€itus,  lagenajlortis, 
with  its  variety  luteus.    Of  the  autumnal- 


blooming  species  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful are  C.  speciosus,  ptdehellus,  Viaianicus- 
Cartwrightianits,  canceUatus,  medius,  Bory, 
anus,  t^tantmus,  and  odorus.  C.  sativus, 
which  is  a  light-purple  autumnal-flowering 
species,  formerly  cultivated  about  Saffron 
Walden,  and  partially  naturalised,  yields 
the  saffron  of  the  shops,  which  consists 
of  the  deep  orange-coloured  stigmas  of  the 
flowers  gathered  with  part  of  the  style, 
and  carefully  dried.  According  to  Dr. 
Pereira,  a  grain  of  good  commercial  saffron 
contains  the  stigmas  and  styles  of  nine 
flowers,  and  consequently  4,320  flowers  are 
required  to  yield  one  ounce  of  saffron. 
English  grown  saffron  is  now  rarely,  if 
ever,  met  with  in  commerce.  The  best 
comes  from  Spain,  while  that  imported 
from  France  is  usually  considered  of 
second-rate  quality.  The  quantity  imported 
varies  between  5,000  and  20,000  lbs.  weight 
per  annum.  Saflton  has  a  bitter  taste, 
and  a  penetrating  aromatic  odour,  and 
was  formerly  considered  to  possess  stimu- 
lant, emmenagogue,  cordial,  and  antispas- 
modicproperties,  but  when  administered  in 
large  quantities  it  is  narcotic  It  is  em- 
ployed, especially  on  the  continent,  as  a 
flavouring  and  colouring  ingredient  in  cul- 
inary preparations,  liqueurs,  &c.,  and  in 
modem  medicine  is  only  applied  for  simi- 
lar purposes,  except  when  included  in 
the  domestic  pharmacopceia.  Saffron  gives 
to  water  and  alcohol  three-fourths  of  its 
weight  of  an  orange-red  extract,  which  is 
largely  employed  in  painting  and  djelng. 
Another  colouring  agent  of  the  same  deep 
orange  colour,  called  safflowers,  is  quite 
different  from  saffron,  and  consists  of  the 
florets  of  Carthamus  tinctorius.     [T.  M.] 

CR0I8ETTE.  (Fr.t  Genttana  crudata, 
—  VELUE.    Galium  eruciatum, 

CROIX  DE  JE'RUSALEM  or  DE 
MALTE.  (Fr.)  Lychnis  chalcedonica.  The 
name  Croix  de  Malte  is  also  applied  to 
Triindus  terrestris.  —,  DE  ST.  JACQUES. 
Sprekelia  formosissima, 

CROSSANDRA.  A  genus  of  Indian  Acan- 
thaceae,  consisting  of  shrubs  or  herbs  with 
Bubentire  verticiUate  leaves,  and  large  red 
flowers  in  terminal  four-cornered  spikes, 
with  broad  bracts,  and  narrow  membrana- 
ceous bracteoles.  The  calyx  is  five-parted, 
with  broad  lobes,  the  inner  ones  being 
smallest ;  the  corolla  has  a  long  tube,  and  a 
flat  five-cleft  limb ;  the  four  didynamous 
stamens  are  included  in  the  tube ;  the  one- 
celled  anthers  are  hairy  and  ciliated  at  the 
margin;  the  capsule  is  compressed  and  two- 
celled,  with  four  ovate  seeds  at  the  base. 
The  genus  is  nearly  related  to  Stenandrium, 
which  has,  however,  a  more  prostrate  ha- 
bit, and  more  slender  anthers.       [W.  C] 

The  same  name  is  given  to  a  little 
known  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids,  near 
G<istrodia, 

CROSSOSTEMA.  A  climbing  shrub  of 
the  passion-flower  family,  found  in  Sierra 
Leone.  The  calyx  and  corolla  each  con- 
sist of  five  segments ;  those  of  the  corolla 
are  larger  than  the  sepals,  more  deeply 
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appearance,  some  being  herbs,  others  trees, 
and  some  having  entire,  others  divided 
leaves. 

C.  Tiglium  is  the  most  Important  tree  of 
this  genus  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  as 
it  produces  the  seeds  whence  croton  oil  is 
extracted.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  Coro- 
mandel,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  &c,  and 
has  oblong-pointed  leaves  covered  with 
stellate  hairs,  when  young.  One  seed  is 
sufficient  to  act  as  a  purgative,  but  the  oil 
expressed  from  the  seeds  is  yet  more 
powerful,  though  sometimes  uncertain  in 
its  action :  one  drop  is  usually  sufficient, 
hence  the  great  value  of  this  drug  in  cases 
where  smallness  of  dose,  speediness  of 
action,  and  powerful  effects  are  required, 
as  in  mania,  apoplexy,  dropsy,  &c  It  is 
so  acrid  that  It  is  exhibited  usually  In 


Croton  Tigliam. 

pills  in  order  to  avoid  the  burning  heat  It 
occasions  in  the  throat  if  swallowed  by 
itself:  on  this  account  it  is  not  used  in 
any  case  where  there  is  inflammation  of 
the  bowels.  In  large  doses  it  acts  as  a 
frightful  poison,  producing  symptoms  like 
those  of  cholera.  Externally  It  has  been 
used  a3  a  counter-irritant.  It  Is  obtained 
by  submitting  the  seeds  to  pressure,  an 
operation  which  afiTects  the  men  engaged 
In  It  with  irritation  of  the  eyes,  and  air 
passages,  and  purging.  Dr.  Pereira  gives 
the  case  of  a  workman  who  suffered  very 
severely  from  inhaling  the  dust  of  the 
seeds,  he  having  been  occupied  for  some 
time  in  emptying  packages  of  them.  The 
seeds  of  C.  Pavana  and  O.  polyandrum, 
Indian  shrubs,  are  also  used  as  purgatives. 
Many  of  the  species  have  aromatic  pro- 
perties. Of  these  the  most  important  are 
C.  Eleutheriat  the  tree  yielding  Cascarilla 
bark,  which  is  chiefly  collected  on  the 
island  of  Eleuthera,  one  of  the  Bahamas. 
This  bark  is  esteemed  In  this  country  as  an 
aromatic  bitter  tonic,  without  astringency, 
in  cases  of  simple  Indigestion.  It  has  a 
fragrant  smell  when  burnt,  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
mixed  with  tobacco  for  smoking.  C.  paev4o- 
China,  called  in  Mexico  Copalche,  yields  a 


bark  having  similar  properties  with  the 
above,  and  which  Is  used  in  Mexico  in 
place  of  cinchona.  O.  balaamifeTum,  a 
West  Indian  shrub,  furnishes  a  spirituous 
liquor  called  Eau  de  Mantes,  which  is  used 
in  irregular  menstruation  ;  whilst  others 
are  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Gape, 
&c,  for  their  aromatic,  fragrant,  and  bal- 
samic qualities.  C.  laeciferwn  in  Ceylon, 
and  O.  Draco  in  Mexico,  yield  resin  used  for 
varnish-making,  &c  The  plants  known  in 
cultivation  as  C.  pietum,  &c,  are  referred 
to  Oodiceum.  [M.  T.  M.] 

C5R0T0N0PSIS.  A  North  American 
herb  of  the  euphorbiaceous  fiimily,  scat- 
tered over  with  bran-like  scales ;  the  fruit 
and  calyx  with  stellate  hairs.  The  flowers 
are  montecious,  the  males  having  a  five- 
parted  calyx,  with  five  petals,  and  as  many 
stamens ;  the  females  likewise  have  a  five- 
parted  calyx,  two  of  the  segments  of  which 
are  frequently  suppressed,  with  five  peta- 
loid  scales  opposite  the  sepals ;  the  ovary 
has  three  two-lobed  stigmas.  The  fruit  is 
one-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CROTTLES.  A  name  given  by  the  lichen 
gatherers  in  Scotland  to  various  species, 
which  they  distinguish  under  the  names 
black,  brown,  dark,  light,  white,  stone  crot- 
tles,  &C.  In  Scotland  the  name  is  applied 
Indifferently,  but  the  merchants  and  dyers 
distinguish  all  the  species  with  an  erect  or 
pendulous  habit  by  the  name  of  weeds, 
while  the  flat  imbricated  species,  as  Parme- 
Ua  saxatilia,  are  called  mosses.  The  word 
Crottles  is  not  confined  to  Scotland,  but  is 
used  in  some  parts  of  England.   [M.  J.  B.] 

OROWBERRY.  Empetrum  nigrum.  — , 
BROOM.    An  American  name  for  CoreToa. 

CROWEA  Pretty  greenhouse  shrubs 
with  simple  dotted  leaves,  and  purple 
fiowers,  constituting  a  genus  of  ButacetBt 
and  natives  of  New  Holland.  The  whorls 
of  the  flower  are  in  fives ;  there  are  ten 
stamens  with  hairy  filaments,  five  of  which, 
opposite  the  petids,  are  shorter  than  the 
remainder ;  the  anthers  have  an  awl-shaped 
hairy  appendage  prolonged  from  the  sum- 
mit; the  carpels  are  five  on  a  flve-lobed 
disc,  with  five  styles  fused  into  one.  The 
fruit  consists  of  five  dry  segments,  which 
burst  into  two  pieces,  each  containing 
one  seed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CROWFOOT.  The  common  name  for 
Sanuneidua, 

CROW  GARLIC.    Alliuin  vineale. 

CROWNBEARD.  AH  American  name 
for  Verbegina. 

CROWN  IMPERIAL.  Fritaiaria  Im- 
perialis. 

CR0WNW0RT8.  A  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  group  MaletherbiacecB. 

CROWS-FOOT.    SeMnoeMoa  enu-eorvi. 

CROWSILK.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  Con/ervcB  and  other  delicate  green- 
spored  Algm.  [M.  J.  B.] 
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is  the  origin  of  the  cabbage,  cattliflover, 
broccoli,  savoy  and  curled  kale.  Braaaioa 
Sapa  is  the  origin  of  the  turnip.  The 
Swede  or  Swedish  turnip  is  by  some  said 
to  be  a  variety  of  Braggiea  eampettris,  by 
others  a  hybrid  between  B.  Bapa,  the  tur- 
nip, and  B.  Napus,  the  wild  navew,  rape 
or  coleseed.  C^mtemartttma  supplies  sea- 
kale,  which  is  subjected  to  the  process  of 
blanching  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  table. 
Among  tbe  pungent  plants  of  the  order 
are  SinapU  nigra,  the  black  seeds  of  which 
supply  the  best  mustard ;  8.  alba,  or  white 
mtistard,  which  is  less  pungent ;  LepieUum 
aativum,  common  cress;  Nasturtium  offlr 
cinale,  water-cress ;  Ooehlearia  Armoraeia, 
horse-radish ;  and  Baphanta  »ativu»,  the 
radish.  Isaiit  tinetoria,  woad,  yields  a 
blue  dye ;  and  /.  indigotica  is  used  as  indigo 
in  China.  Many  of  the  ^)ecies  grow  on 
the  sea  shore,  and  have  been  used  as  fresh 
vegetables  by  the  crews  of  ships  affected 
with  scurvy.  Hence,  Cochlearia  oifflevnalU 
receives  tne  name  of  scurvy-grass.  Oil  is 
procured  from  the  seeds  of  many  of  tbe 
plants ;  thus  we  hove  rape  oil,  and  oil  of 
mustard,  and  camellna  oil.  After  pressing 
out  the  oil  from  rape-seeds  the  cake  is 
used  as  food  for  cattle.  There  are  206 
known  genera,  and  about  1730  species. 
Illustrative  genem  :—Chevranihiu,Arabis, 
Lunaria,  Draba,Thlaspi,Tee8dalia,  Hesperis, 
E!ry8imum,  Capsella,  Isatis,  Bra^sica,  Btt/n- 
tos,  Senebiera,  and  Sehizopetalum.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CRUIOKSHANKIA.  The  name  of  certain 
Oil  Ulan  herbs,  constituting  a  genus  of 
Cinchonaceoe.  The  plants  have  branching 
wavy  stems,  and  yellow  flowers  in  terminal 
heads.  Their  calyx  tube  is  globular,  its 
tlmb  with  four  stalked  roundish  netted  seg- 
ments, having  two  stipules  at  the  base  of 
ea^h ;  the  corolla  is  salver-shaped.  The 
Cruit  is  a  membranous  two-celled  and  two- 
vRlved  capsule.  The  mc>st  remarkable  fea 
ture  in  the  genus  is  the  curious  condition 
of  the  calyx  before  mentioned.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CRUSTA.    The  upper  surface  of  lichens. 

CRT78TACEOUS.  Hard,  thin,  and  brittle ; 
as  the  seed-skin  of  asparagus,  and  the 
tballns  of  many  lichens. 

CRUSTOLLE.    (Fr.)    £«eUta. 

CRTBE  rosea  is  a  small  tubenms  orchid 
w^lth  grassy  leaves,  from  Guatemala.  It  has 
the  habit  of  Bletia^  but  its  p«^llen  is  that  of 
an  Arethusean. 

CRYPSIS.  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  tbe  tribe  Agrostideee.  The  Inflorescence 
Is  generally  between  a  thyrse  and  a  capl- 
tule  ;  spikelets  one-flowered ;  glumes  two, 
compressed  and  carinate ;  pales  two,  lan- 
ceolate, the  inferior  one  nerved ;  stamens 
two  to  three ;  styles  two.  Thirteen  species 
are  described,  mostly  annuals,  and  little 
known  in  a  cultivated  state.  [D.  M.] 

CRTPTA.  The  sunken  glands  or  cysts 
which  occur  in  dotted  leaves.  The  same 
as  CJyst. 

CRTPTADENIA.  A  genus  of  Thyme- 
laceae,  composed  of  a  few  heath-like  dwarf 


bushes,  natives  of  EL  Africa.  They  differ 
from  their  allies  in  their  tubular  calyx 
bearing  on  its  inner  surface  near  the 
apex  of  the  ovary  eight  anther-like  glands. 
Their  minute  linear  leaves  are  numerous, 
opposite  and  smooth:  the  pink  flowers, 
single  or  in  pairs  at  the  apex  of  the  twigs, 
or  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  con- 
sist of  a  coloured  tubular  calyx  with  a 
four-parted  border,  covered  outside  with 
short  silky  hairs,  and  bearing  on  its  tube 
eight  stamens,  four  of  which  are  short  and 
included,  tbe  others  longer  and  slightly 
protruding  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 
C.  uniflora  Is  a  slender  pretty  bush  with 
rink  flowers,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
and  is  sometimes  seen  in  greeahouses. 
Five  species  are  known.  The  name  of  the 
genus  has  reference  to  the  eight  hidden 
glands  of  the  calyx  tube.  [A.  A.  B.3 

CRTPTANDRA.  A  genus  of  heath-Uke 
under-shmbs,  belonging  to  the  order 
Bhamnac^ecB,  nati  ves  of  New  Holland.  They 
are  erect  branching  plants,  with  alternate 
entire  glabrous  leaves,  and  flowers  aggre- 
gated at  the  summits  of  the  branches,  or 
sometimes  solitary.  The  coloured  calyx 
has  a  campanulate  occasionally  cylindrical 
tube  attached  below  to  the  ovary,  but  free 
above,  and  having  a  flve-cleft  limb  cut 
Intg  acute  segments.  The  small  hooded 
petals  are  inserted  in  the  throat  of  tbe 
calyx,  and  cover  the  stamens,  which  have 
short  filaments,  and  two-celled  anthers 
opening  longitudinally.  The  three-celled 
ovary  is  semi-inferior,  each  cell  containing 
a  single  erect  ovule ;  the  style  is  simple, 
with  a  three-lobed  stigma ;  the  capsule  is 
covered  with  the  persistent  calyx.  There 
are  upwards  of  seventy  species.    [W.  C.] 

CRTPTANTHUS.  A  Brazilian  epiphyte 
belonging  to  the  BrcmeHac^tB.  Its  leaves 
are  lanceolate,  and  conceal  the  flowers: 
hence  the  name.  The  flowers  have  the 
arrangement  and  structure  common  to  the 
order,  with  six  stamens  inserted  on  a 
fleshy  epigynous  disc,  three  of  them  more- 
over are  united  to  the  base  of  the  inner 
petal-like  segments  of  the  perlanthi  The 
stigmas  are  three  in  number,  twisted  and 
hairy.      .  CM.  T.  M.] 

CRTPTARRHENA.  A  very  singular 
genus  of  tiny  stemless  epiphytal  orchids 
with  spikes  of  minute  yellowish  flowers, 
living  in  the  forests  of  Surinam  and  Mexi- 
co. They  have  a  lip  divided  into  attenuated 
segments,  and  a  column  furnished  at  the 
upper  extremity  with  a  hood,  under  which 
the  anther  lies.  A  plant  called  Orehido- 
funkia  ptdHdifiora  belongs  to  the  genus. 

CRTPTOOARTA.  A  genna  ot  LauraeeeB, 
consisting  of  trees  natives  of  the  tropics 
of  both  hemispheres,  and  of  Australia. 
The  leaf  buds  are  scaly.  The  flowers  are 
hermaphrodite,  with  a  somewhat  funnel- 
shaped  six-cleft  perianth  ;  stamens  twelve 
in  four  rows,  the  nine  outer  ones  fertile, 
the  three  inner  sterile;  the  Innermost 
row  of  the  fertile  stamens  has  stalked 
glands  at  each  side  of  each  stamen,  and  the 
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anthers  of  this  row  open  outwardly,  while 
those  of  the  two  outer  rows  open  Inwardly, 
In  either  case  by  two  valves ;  the  one-celled 
ovary  Is  Immersed  in  the  calyx  tube,  which 
becomes  succulent  as  the  fruit  ripens,  con- 
cealing the  latter,  hence  the  name  of  the 
genua.  Brazilian  ITutmegs  are  the  produce 
of  C.  moschata.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CRTPTCMTERAS.  A  section  of  the  fuma- 
riaceotts  genus  Corydalis,  containing  a  few 
species  from  the  warmer  parts  of  temperate 
Asia.  They  have  enlarged  fusiform  root- 
stocks,  simple  stems  with  two  opposite 
leaves,  which  are  temate  with  imbricated 
segments,  and  very  large  flowjers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ORTPTOCHILUS  aanguinea.  A  terres- 
trial orchid  from  the  cooler  parts  of  India, 
with  leathery  lanceolate  leaves^  and  scapes 
bearing  spikes  of  crimson  tubular  flowers. 
There  Is  another  species  from  the  same 
country,  the  flowers  of  which  are  smaller 
and  yellow. 

CRYPTOGAMS.  Many  names  have  been 
applied  to  the  vast  class  of  plants  com- 
prehended under  this  name,  as  Asexual,  or 
Flowerless  Plants,Acrogens,  AgamsB,  Anan- 
drsB,  Acotyledous,  Cryptogams,  Crypto- 
phy ta,  Celiulares,  Bxembryonata,  &c.  Some 
of  these  have  been  given  to  them  by 
authors  collectively,  while  others  have 
been  appropriated  to  one  of  the  two  great 
sections  into  which  Cryptogams  are  divisi- 
ble. Of  these  we  have  chosen  the  term 
Crtptogams  as  liable  to  fewer  objections 
than  most  others,  and  predicating  little 
that  is  exposed  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  to  much  contradiction.  We 
have  already  stated  the  objections  to  which 
some  are  subject,  as  Asexual  Plants,  Acoty- 
ledous, Anandne,  and  Celiulares;  others 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The  great  dis- 
tinctive point  of  Cryptogams  does  not 
consist  in  the  absence  of  decided  male  and 
female  organs,  nor  in  their  minuteness,  for 
in  the  greater  part  their  presence  has  been 
ascertained  beyond  all  doubt,  and  the 
analogous  organs  in  phsenogams  often  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  the  lens  to  make 
out  even  their  external  form  clearly.  The 
main  point  is  that  the  reproductive  organs 
are  not  true  seeds  containing  an  embryo, 
but  mere  cells  consisting  of  one  or  two 
membranes  inclosing  a  granular  matter. 
These  bodies,  whether  called  spores  or 
sporidia,  produce  by  germination  a  thread 
or  mass  of  threads,  a  membrane,  a  cellular 
body,  &C.,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  either 
at  once  gives  rise  to  the  fruit  or  to  a  plant 
producing  fruit.  Indeed  the  differences 
are  so  great  that  these  spores  seem  rather 
to  be  relatives,  or  what  is  technically 
termed  homolognics,  of  pollen  grains,  than 
of  true  seeds. 

The  Cryptogams  are  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  Thalloobns  and  Acro- 
GBNS,  whose  distinctive  characters  will  be 
found  under  those  heads.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  give  any  general  character  of 
the  whole  except  that  which  we  have  in41- 
cated  above,  as  these  two  divisions  are  as 
distinct  from  each  other  as  Cryptogams 


'  themselves  are  from  phaanogams.  Many  of 
them  indeed  consist  entirely  of  cells,  but 
I  so  do  some  more  perfect  plants,  and  vas- 
•  cular  tissue  exists  in  many  Cryptogama 
I  The  greater  part  Increase  from  the  tips  of 
the  threads,  but  cell  division  takes  place 
occasionally  in  other  parts ;  while  even  in 
exogens,  the  main  growth  of  the  cells  of 
which  the  wood  and  bark  are  composed  is 
similar.  Again,  if  they  have  no  true  pistils 
and  anthers,  they  have  their  analogues,  , 
while  in  several  an  embryo  is  at  length  | 
produced,  and  in  Selaghiella  something  '. 
even  like  cotyledons.  Both  the  embryo  and 
cotyledons  are,  however,  aftergrowths,  and 
not  derived  immediately  from  the  spore 
The  consideration  of  the  relations  between 
the  reproductive  organs  of  phaenogamsand 
Cryptogams  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
I  which  Is  to  be  found  in  Botany,  but  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  abstruse  and  difDcult, 
and  can  be  followed  out  only  by  those  who 
have  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  in  either  branch  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Such  considerations 
would  be  wholly  out  of  place  in  a  work  like 
the  present.  (il.  J.  B.] 

CRTPTOGLOTTIS  aerpylli/olia  la  a  little 
trailing  moss-like  orchid  growing  on  trees 
in  the  Malayan  archipelago.  Its  flowers 
are  very  minute.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
Hexameria  of  Brovm,  and  notwithstanding 
Its  diminutive  dimensions,  is  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  showy  Angrceeunu. 

CRTPT06RAMMA    A  small  genus  of 
polypodiaceous  ferns  of  the  group  Platjf- 
lomea.    They  are  very  closely  related  to 
our  native  Allosorus,  with  which  they  are 
Indeed  sometimes,  and,  perhaps  rightly, 
united.   The  typical  species  of  the  present 
genus,  C.  acrostichoides,  has,  however,  the 
spore-cases  continued  in  lines  along  the 
course  of  the  veins  from  the  margin  a 
short  distance  Inwards,  so  as  to  be  unmis- 
takeably  oblong  or  Unear-oblong,  and  hence 
has  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
PlatylomecB ;  while  in  Alloaorus,  as  now  re-  i 
stricted,  the  sort  are  normally  punctiform,  i 
and    therefore    polypodiold.    They  simu- 
late the  Pteridece,  In  consequence  of  the  | 
reflexed  herbaceous  margin  resembling  an  ' 
indusium.  The  aspect  of  the  plants  is'tuite  ' 
that  of  Allosofus  crispua,  being  of  dwarf 
and  tufted  habit,  with  dimorphous  fronds, 
and  having  the  fertile  pinnules  formed  like 
a  silicle  or  short  pod.     There  are  three  - 
species,  O.  acrostichoides,  found  in  Arctic  i 
America,  C.  sitkensis,  found  la  Sitka,  and  ' 
C,  Brunoniana,  found  in  India.       [T.  M.] 

CRYPTOMERIA.      A    lofty    evergreen  ' 
tree,  forming  a  genus  of  Coni/ercB  of  the  ! 
tribe  or  suborder  CupressinecB.    The  leaves  , 
are  shortly  linear,  falcate,  rigid  and  acute,  I 
crowded  but  spreading.    The  flowers  are  ," 
monoecious,  the  males  in  axillary  catkins, 
the  peltate  scales  bearing  five  anther-cells  ' 
at  their  base.    The  fruits  are  in  small  ter-  ■ 
minal  globular  cones,  with  palmately-lobed  I 
Imbricate  scales,  each  one  covering  four 
to  six  winged  seeds.    C.japoniea,  the  only 
species  known.  Is  a  native  of  North  Chins  i 
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and  Japan,  and  being  hardy  enough  to  sus-  ' 
tain  our  climate  without  Injury,  is  now 
very  erenerally  planted  In  collections  of 
Conifers.     It  is  not,  however,  suited  to 
lieavy  soiL 

CRTPTONBMATA.         SmaU     cellular 
threads  produced  by  cryptostomata. 

CRYPTONBMIACBA  One  of  the  largest 
natural  orders  amongst  the  rose-spored 
A.lgas,  belonging  to  the  section  CronQyloa- 
permeee,  in  which  the  inarticulate  cartila- 
ginous frond   consists    of   a  number   of  , 
jointed  threads  compacted  by  gelatine.    In  ; 
the  membranous  species  it  is  sometimes 
formed  of  many-sided  cells,  decreasing  In 
size  towards  the  surface.  The  capsules  are 
Immersed  and  are  sometimes  compound, 
and  the  spores  are  congregated  without 
order.     These  arise  either  from  several 
congregated  fertile  cells,  which  at  length 
enlarge  their  endochrome,  giving  rise  to  a 
niultitude  of  spores,  or  from  a  single  cell, 
according  as  they  are  compound  or  simple ; 
In  the  former  case  all  trace  of  the  original 
Btructurc  is  frequently  lost  when  the  fruit 
Is    perfected.     The  genera  and  species 
are  numerous,  and  occur  in  all  climates. 
Chondrua  erispus  with  several  species  of 
Irxdaea  and  Qigartina,  belonging  to  this 
order,  abound  In  gelatine,  and  in  conse- 
quence are  useful,  for  many  domestic  pur- 
poses. [M.  J.  B.] 

CRYPTOPHYTES.  A  synonym  of  cryp- 
togams. [M.  J.  B.] 

CRYPT0PU8  elata  (Beclardia  of  Rich.) 
is  a  handsome  epiphytal  orchid  from  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon.  It  has  the  habit  of  Epir 
dendrum  eUmgatum,  the  double  gland  and 
caudicle  of  an  Angrcecum,  and  flowers  with 
deeply-lobed  petals  and  lip ;  their  colour  is 
white  dotted  with  purple. 

ORYPTOS.  In  Greek  compounda=con- 
cealed ;  thus  Cryptogams  are  plants  with 
concealed  sexes. 

ORYPTOSANUa    Leoehilus. 

CRYPTOSEMA.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  West  Australian  bush  of  the 
pea  family,  also  called  Jansonia  :  which 
see.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CRYPT0S0RIT8.  A  very  appropriate 
name  proposed  for  a  few  species  of  small- 
grovring  Ferns,  having  sunken  punctlform 
nonindusiate  sorl,  but  which  are  not  gene- 
rally considered  sufficiently  distinct  from 
Polypodium.  [T.  M.] 

CRYPT08TBGIA.  A  genus  of  twining 
shrubs,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Asclepiadacea,  and  containing  a  single 
species  from  India  and  another  from  Mada- 
g&acsT.  They  have  opposite  leaves,  and 
large  reddish-white  flowers  in  terminal 
cymes.  The  calyx  consists  of  five  lanceo- 
late sepals;  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
there  are  five  linear  bipartite  scales ;  the 
stamens  are  included,  and  have  very  short 
filaments  Inserted  at  the  base  of  the  tube, 
and  the  oval  pollen  masses  are  solitary 
and  attached  to  the  flve  glandular  points 


on  the  globose  stigma.  The  large  three- 
sided  follicles  are  widely  divaricate,  with 
an  incurved  apex  and  comose  seeds. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  abound  in  milky 
juice,  which  when  exposed  for  a  short 
time  to  the  sun  is  converted  into  pure 
caoutchouc.  [W.  C] 

CRYPT08t6maTA.  Little  circular  nu- 
clei found  on  the  surface  of  some  algals. 

CRYPTOSTYLI8.  A  small  genus  of 
bruwn-flowered  terrestrial  orchids  inhabit- 
ing New  Holland,  Java,  and  Ceylon.  The 
main  character  consists  in  its  having  a 
great  dorsal  lip  hollowed  out  at  the  base 
to  receive  the  column. "  The  abolished 
genus  Zosterottylis  is  one  of  the  species. 

CRYPTOTiBNIA.  A  genus  of  UmbeUi- 
ferte.  The  Honewort,  C.  eanadennt,  is  the 
only  species,  and  is  one  of  a  goodly  number 
of  plants  common  to  North  America  and 
Japan.  It  is  a  smooth  perennial  erect 
herb,  one  to  two  feet  high,  having  temate 
stalked  leaves  with  ovate  coarsely-toothed 
leaflets,  and  numerous  umbels  of  small 
white  flowers,  curiously  disposed  in  an 
almost  panlcled  manner,  which  is  very 
unusual  in  the  family.  The  fruit  is  linear- 
oblong,  contracted  at  both  sides,  each  of 
the  carpels  having  flve  equal  obtuse  ribs, 
with  an  oil  tube  (vltta)  in  each  furrow, 
and  one  under  each  rib.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CRYPTOTHECA.  A  genus  of  LytArocecr, 
containing  bog  herbs  or  undersh rubs  from 
Japan  with  angular  stems,  opposite  shortly 
stalked  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  axillary  many-flowered  pe- 
duncles. The  calyx  is  funnel-shaped,  four- 
cleft;  corolla  of  four  small  petals  or  ab- 
sent ;  stamens  two,  with  roundish  anthers ; 
style  lateral ;  capsule  one-celled.  Irregu- 
larly circumsclssile,  inclosed  in  the  calyx 
tube.  [J.  T.  8.] 

CRYPTOTHECII.  A  small  group  of 
mosses,  represented  by  Spirideru. 

ORYSTALWORTS.  A  name  given  by 
LIndley  to  the  Bicciacea. 

CTENOMERIA.  A  genus  of  slender 
twiners  of  the  spurgewort  family,  found  in 
South  Africa.  The  slender  cobwebby  flla- 
ments  of  the  male  flowers,  together  with  the 
pectlnately-toothed  calyx  leaves  of  those  of 
the  females,  serve  to  distinguish  It  from 
its  allies.  The  wiry  stems  are  furnished 
with  distant  nettle-like  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  the  small  green  flowers  are  disposed 
in  racemes  which  arise  from  opposite  the 
leaves.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CTENOPTERIS.  A  name  originally  pro- 
posed as  a  sectional  divisioi)  of  Polypodium 
by  Blume,  a  Dutch  botanist,  and  subse- 
quently adopted  as  a  genus,  with  various 
modlflcatlons  by  modem  pterldologists.  It 
is,  however,  synonymous  with  the  true  or 
typal  species  of  Polypodium.  [T.  M.] 

CIJBEBA.  A  genus  of  PiperaeecB,  the 
distinguishing  features  of  which  are,  the 
dioecious  flowers  partially  covered  by  ses- 
sile bracts  and  the  fruits  elevated  on  a 
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day  It  Is  named  Peponitu    In  Italy  in  1539, 
the  names  of  Pepone,  Melone,  and  Mel- 
loiie  were  applied  to  it.   In  Sardinia,  where, 
it  is  remarked  by  De  CandoUe,  Roman  tra- 
ditions are  well  preserved,  it  is  called  Me- 
loni.     From  the  Spaniards  in  the  begln- 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  received 
tbe  name  of  Melon,  which  it  retains  In 
Prance,  England,  and  with  but  slight  modi- 
fications in  other   countries  throughout 
Europe,  where  indeed  the  uniformity  of 
name  seems  to  Indicate  an  introduction 
not  very  remote.  De  Candolle  is  of  opinion 
that  the  species  was  originally  confined  to 
the  valleys  in  the  south  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  chiefly  to  the  southern  coasts  of  the 
Caspian.    But  its  cultivation  in  the  open 
air  has  long  been  extensively  practised 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia.    It  even  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Italy  early  in 
the  first  century.  If  not  before,  as  it  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  died  from  suffoca- 
tion caused  by  the  great  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius in  A.D.  79.    In  his  works  he  describes 
tbe  modes  by  which  melons  were  grown  or 
forced,  so  as  to  be  obtained  for  the  Empe- 
ror Tiberius  at  all  times  of  the  year.    Their 
cultivation,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
very  limited  In  Europe  till  within  the  last 
three  centuries.    According  to  M.  Jacquin, 
Monographie  compete  du  Melon,  the  Canta- 
loup variety  derives  its  name  from  Canta- 
luppl,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  Pope,  near 
Rome,  where  this  sort,  brought  from  Ar- 
menia by  the  missionaries,  was  first  culti- 
vated. He  states  further  that  it  was  receiv- 
ed into  France  from  Florence ;  that  from 
France  it  passed  into  Spain,  and  thence 
into  England,  where,  according  to  some 
authors,  it  has  been  cultivated  since  1570 ; 
but  the  precise  time  of  its  introduction  is 
nncertain.  •  Probably  the   cultivation   of 
Melons  had  been  attempted  much  earlier. 
Till  lately  they  were  called  in  this  country 
Musk  Melons  to  distinguish  them  from 
water  melons,  which  belong  to  a  different 
species.    Persia  Is  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  its  Melons,  and  the  extensive  scale  on 
which  their  cultivation  Is  carried  on.  Some 
nobles  and  wealthy  Individuals  keep,  It  is 
said,  from  10,000  to  20,000  pigeons,  chiefly 
for  manuring  their  melon  beds,  pigeon's 
dunsr  being  there  considered  the  best  ma- 
nure for  these  plants.  A  collection  of  seeds 
of  the  best  Persian  varieties  was  sent  in 
1824  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Sir 
Henry  WlJlock,  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Persia ;  and  some  of  the  kinds  when  grown 
under  particular  treatment  In  this  country 
proved  excellent,  but  they  are  apt  to  de- 
generate.   The  melons  of  Bokhara  are  of 
the  highest  excellence,  although  In  our 
climate  they  are  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion with  regard  to  degeneration  as  those 
of  Persia.    Burnes  In  his  Travels  says  '  The 
ICelon  Is  the  choicest  fruit  of  Bokhara.  The 
Emperor  Baber  tells  us  that  he  shed  tears 
over  a  melon  of  Turklstan  which  he  cut  up 
in   India  after  his  conquest :  Its  flavour 
brought  his  native  coimtry  and  other  dear 
associations  to  memory.    There  are  two 
distinct  species  of  Melons  which  the  people 
class  Into  hot  and  cold ;  the  first  ripens  in 


June,  and  Is  the  common  Musk  or  Scented 
Melon  of  India ;  the  other  ripens  In  July, 
and  is  the  true  Melon  of  Turklstan:  In 
appearance  it  is  not  unlike  a  water  melon, 
and  comes  to  maturity  after  being  seven 
months  in  the  ground.  It  is  much  larger 
than  the  common  sort  and  generally  of  an 
oval  shape,  exceeding  two  and  three  feet 
in  circumference.  Some  are  much  larger, 
and  those  which  ripen  La  the  autumn  have 
exceeded  four  feet.  One  has  a  notion  that 
what  is  large  cannot  be  delicate  or  high- 
flavoured  ;  but  no  fruit  can  be  more  lus- 
cious than  the  Melon  of  Bokhara,  nor  do  I 
believe  their  flavour  will  be  credited  by 
any  one  who  has  not  tasted  them.  The 
Melons  of  India,  Cabool,  and  even  Persia, 
bear  no  comparison  with  them— not  even 
the  celebrated  fruit  of  Ispahan  itsell  There 
are  various  kinds :  the  best  is  named  Ko- 
kechu,andha8  a  green  and  yellow-coloured 
skin ;  another  is  called  Ak  nubat,  which 
means  white  sugar  candy ;  it  is  yellow  and 
exceedingly  rich.  The  "Winter  Melon  is  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  called  Kara  koobuk, 
and  said  to  surpass  all  the  others.  Bokhara 
appears  to  be  the  native  country  of  the 
Melon,  having  a  dry  climate,  sandy  soil, 
and  great  facilities  for  irrigation.'  (JBumee' 
Travels  in  Bokhara.) 

Provided  the  soil  is  moist  below,  the 
Melon  succeeds  in  all  countries  where  the 
summer  is  sufficiently  hot,  even  although 
the  winters  are  cold,  as  is  the  case  at  Cabul, 
where  severe  winters  are  succeeded  by  very 
hot  summers.  There,  Melons  are  produced 
in  great  abundance.  Being  an  annual,  Its 
vegetation  only  commences  naturally  when 
the  soil  and  air  are  warm ;  the  fruit  ripens 
in  summer  or  before  winter ;  and  the  plant 
then  dies  off  before  cold  weather  sets 
in.  In  the  middle  and  southern  states  of 
America^  Downing  informs  us,  Melons  are 
raised  as  field  crops  by  market  gardeners, 
the  seeds  being  sown  In  the  open  air  In 
May,  and  ripe  fruit  is  obtained  In  August. 
In  Australia  likewise  Melons  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  ease  in  extraordinary 
abundance.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
Melons,  differing  iu  size,  form,  and  colour. 
Some  are  round  or  oblate,  others  oblong  or 
oval;  the  surface  of  some  is  smooth,  of 
others  ribbed,  netted,  or  warted.  The  flesh 
Is  either  white,  greenish,  salmon-coloured, 
or  red.  The  green-fleshed  varieties  are 
now  generally  preferred. 

The  Water  Melon,  O.  CitrvUtis,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  more  ancient  introduction 
to  Europe  than  the  foregoing.  Rauwolf ,  in 
1574,  found  It  in  abundance  in  the  gardens 
of  Tripoli,  Rama,  and  Aleppo,  under  the 
name  of  Bathieca,  the  root  of  which  word 
is  from  the  Hebrew  Abbattlchim,  one  of 
the  fruits  of  Egypt  which  the  Jews  re- 
gretted in  the  wilderness.  It  still  forms 
chiefly  the  food  and  drink  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt  for  several  months  in  the 
year.  It  is  very  much  cultivated  In  India, 
China,  Cochin-China,  Japan,  the  Indian 
archipelago,  in  America,  and  in  short  In 
most  dry  hot  parts  of  the  world,  on  account 
of  its  abundant  refreshing  juice,  which, 
however,  is  not  so  rich  and  sugary  as  that 
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of  the  common  Melon.    It  Is  not  esteemed 
m  this  country,  where  It  is  rarely  grown. 

CR.T.3 

CUCURBIT ACEA  (Nkandirobeaf  Cucttr- 
bit$t  the  Cucumber  and  Oourd  family.)  A 
natural  order  of  polypetalousand  gamope- 
talous  calyclfloral  dicotyledons,  character- 
ising Lindley's  cucurbital  alliance.  Succu- 
lent climbing  plants  with  tendrils  in  place 
of  stipules,  alternate  palmately-veined 
rough  leaves,  and  stamlnate  and  pistillate 
flowers.  Calyx  adherent,  its  limb  flve- 
{  toothed,  or  obsolete.  Petals  four  to  five, 
'  usually  united  (gamopetalous),  reticulated. 
I  Stamens  generally  five,  distinct  or  com- 
bined ;  anthers  long  and  wavy.  Ovary 
one-celled,  inferior,  with  three  parietal 
placentas,  which  often  send  processes  into 
the  cavity  so  as  to  reach  the  centre,  and 
there  unite ;  stigmas  thick.  Fruit  succu- 
lent, a  pepo  (gourd) ;  seeds  flat,  without 
albumen ;  cotyledons  of  the  embryo  leafy. 
Natives  chiefly  of  hot  countries;  they 
abound  in  India  and  South  America,  a  few 
are  found  in  the  North  of  Europe  and 
North  America ;  some  are  also  met  with  at 
the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  and  in  Australia. 

The  plants  of  this  order  possess  gene- 
rally a  certain  amount  of  acridity.  Many  of 
them  are  powerful  purgatives,  such  as  the 
melon,  cucumber, vegetable  marrow,  gourd, 
pumpkin  and  squash  ;  while  of  others  the 
fruits  are  edible  when  cultivated.  The 
seeds  are  usually  harmlebs.  The  pulp  of 
the  fruit  of  CUrullus  Colocynthis,  the  colo- 
qulntida,  or  bitter  apple,  is  the  colocyuth 
of  the  shops ;  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
wild  gourd  of  Scripture.  Eebalium  jnir- 
gans  or  agrette  {Momnrdiea  Elaterium)  is 
called  squirting  cucumber  on  account  of 
the  elastic  force  with  which  its  seeds  are 
scattered ;  the  deposit  from  the  fluid  of 
the  fruit  constitutes  the  powerful  purga- 
tive called  elaterlum.  Cucumis  sativus 
is  the  common  cucumber,  C.  Melo  the  melon, 
and  C.  Citrullus,  the  water-melon.  Cucur- 
bita  Pepo,  the  gourd,  is  a  scrambling  plant, 
to  which  belong  the  vegetable  marrows, 
which  are  edible,  the  orange  gourds,  which 
are  bitter,  the  egg-gourds,  glraumons, 
crooknecks,  Turks'  caps,and  warted  gourds. 
C.  maxima,  the  pumpkin,  bears  immense 
fruit ;  and  C.  Melopepo,  the  Squash,  forms 
a  bush  about  3  ft.  high,  and  may  be  had 
in  the  shops  under  the  names  of  Patisson, 
Elector's  Cap,  and  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
Gourd.  The  seeds  of  Hodgaonia  are  eaten  in 
India.  Lagenaria  vulgaris  supplies  fruit, 
which  after  the  pulp  is  removed  is  used 
for  carrying  water,  under  the  name  of 
bottle-gourd.  The  fruit  of  Luffa^gypti- 
aca  is  cut  up  when  dry  and  used  as  a 
flesh  brush,  under  the  name  of  towel-gourd. 
Sechium  edule  yields  an  edible  fruit  called 
chocho  or  chacha.  The  species  of  Bryonia 
are  purgative.  There  are  three  divisions 
of  this  order  :  1.  Nhandirobefe,  anthers  not 
wavy,  placentas  adhering  in  the  axis  of 
the  fruit,  seeds  numerous ;  2.  CueurbiteoB, 
anthers  wavy,  placentas  and  seeds  as  in  the 
flrst ;  3.  SicyecB,  placentas  not  projecting 
into  the  cavy,  seeds  solitary  from  the  top 


of  the  celL  There  are  abont  seventy 
genera,  and  340  species.  Bryonia,  Citrullus, 
Momordica,  Lvtffa,  Cucumis,  Oucivrtnta, 
Coeeinia,  Triekosanthes,  Tel/airia,  FeuiUiBa, 
and  Sieyos  are  examples.  [J.  H.  &J 

OUCURBITA.  The  typical  genua  of  the 
CwiwrbitaceaB,  and  composed  of  herbaceons 
mostly  climbing  plants,  that  are  natives  of 
hot  countries  in  both  hemispheres,  chiefly 
within  the  tropics.  A  few  are  found  in 
the  north  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
but  India  appears  to  be  their  head 
quarters.  Those  which  are  annuals  readily 
submit  to  the  climate  of  northern  lati- 
tudes during  summer.  Although  we  best 
know  the  cucurbits  by  the  use  of  the 
melon,  cucumber,  vegetable  marrow  and 
similar  plants,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  acrimony  and  a  drastic  tendency 
pervade  many  species,  the  fruits  of  some 
of  which  afford  cathartics  of  remarkable 
power.  Such  being  the  predominant  quality 
of  the  family  it  is  well  to  be  cautious  in 
the  use  of  even  the  best  known  species. 
(Undl.  Veg.  King.  p.  813.) 

The  Pomplon  or  Pumpkin  Gourd,  C. 
Pepo,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  is 
a  tender  or  half-hardy  annual,  a  native  of 
Astrachan,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  culti- 
vated in  England  since  1570.  It  has  large 
rough  heart-shaped  flve-lobed  leaves,  and 
hispid  branching  tendrilled  stems,  which  in 
good  soil  will  grow  rapidly  and  cover  a 
large  space  in  the  course  of  a  season ;  the 
flowers  are  large  deep  yellow.  The  fruit  is 
oblong  egg-shaped,  varying  both  in  form 
and  size,  and  is  used  for  soups  or  stews, 
but  more  frequently  in  this  country  it  is 
mixed  with  sliced  apples,  to  which  a  little 
sugar  and  spice  are  added,  and  after  being 
baked  is  eaten  with  butter  under  the  name 
of  pumpkin  pie.  Until  1815,  according  to 
Loudon,  this  was  the  principal  kind  of 
gourd  cultivated  in  British  gardens  — 
In  those  of  the  rich  chiefly  for  ornament, 
and  in  those  of  the  poor,  in  some  parts  of 
England,  as  a  culinary  vegetable. 

The  Egg-shaped  or  Succade  Gourd,  or 
Vegetable  Marrow,  C.  omfera  succoda,  some- 
times regarded  as  a  variety  of  C.  Pepo,  is 
l)elleved  to  have  been  originally  brought 
from  Persia,  but  the  date  of  its  introduc- 
tion is  not  exactly  known.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  sorts  of  gourd  for  culin- 
ary purposes  that  we  possess.  The  plant  is 
similar  in  habit  and  api^earance  to  the  other 
kinds  of  trailing  gourds ;  and  the  leaves  are 
rough,  middle-sized,  and  deeply-lobed.  The 
fruit  is  of  an  uniform  pale  greenish  yel- 
low, of  an  elongated  oval-shape,  slightly 
ribbed  and  about  nine  inches  long.  It  is 
used  in  every  stage  of  its  growth,  and  is 
peculiarly  tender  and  sweet ;  when  very 
young  it  is  good  if  fried  In  batter,  but  it  is 
in  the  intermediate  or  half -grown  state 
that  it  deserves  the  name  of  Vegetable 
Marrow.  It  is  then  excellent  when  plain 
boiled  and  served  with  rich  sauces.  For 
many  years  this  valuable  esculent  was 
only  to  be  met  with  in  the  gardens  of  the 
wealthy,  but  it  is  now  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  during  the  latter  part  of  sum. 
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mer  and  autumn  it  forms  one  of  our  com- 
mon vegetables. 

Tbe  Melon  Pumpkin,  C.  maxima^  is  one 
of  the  largest  examples  of  the  gourd  trihe. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  Is  recorded 
to  have  been  introduced  in  1547.  The 
sterna  are  angular,  rough  and  trailing,  with 
large  heart-shaped  flve-lobed  tooth-letted 
rough  leaA'es.  The  flowers  are  large  bell- 
shaped  deep-orange.  The  fruit  is  roundish, 
-  often  flattened  at  top  and  bottom,  slightly 
ribbed,  of  a  pale  buff  or  salmon  colour,  and 
thickly  netved  over  its  surface  with  nar- 
row vermicular  processes.  When  dressed 
It  has  a  peculiar  flavour  not  unpleasant  to 
the  taste,  and  forms  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  carrots  or  turnips.  It  is  the 
Patiron  of  the  French,  who  use  It  largely 
In  soups,  as  well  as  mashed  In  the  manner 
of  potatoes.  In  North  America  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
as  it  keeps  well  it  affords  a  supply  through 
a  great  part  of  the  winter.  The  fruit  often 
attains  a  large  size.  One  grown  at  Lus- 
combe  in  Devonshire  Is  mentioned  in  the 
Oardejier's  Magazine  (vii.  103),  as  having 
weighed  245  lbs.  Another,  grown  at  Lord 
Rodney's  in  1834,  weighed  212  lbs.,  and  was 
8  ft.  round.  Yellow,  green,  and  grey  varie- 
ties are  cultivated. 

Besides  the  gourds  just  noticed  as  being 
the  sorts  that  have  been  longest  cultivated 
and  best  known  in  this  country,  there  are 
many  other  sorts  well  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Among  these  we  would  particularly 
mention  the  Custard  Marrow  Squash,  and 
the  improved  Custard  Marrow  or  Bush 
Squash,  both  of  which  are  proliflc  and 
liighly  esteemed  for  their  sui^erior  excel- 
lence, as  well  as  for  the  peculiar  form  of 
their  fruit,  which  for  culinary  purposes 
are  remarkably  handsome  and  in  great 
request.  Many  kinds  of  gourds  are  also 
exceedingly  omamentaL  [W.  B.  B.] 

CUDBEAR.  A  name  given  In  Scotland 
to  a  crimson  dye  prepared  from  Lecanora 
tartar ea  and  some  other  licliens,  by  treat- 
ing them  with  alkaline  substances.  The 
collection  of  the  lichen  formerly  employed 
a  great  number  of  hands,  but  it  is  now 
much  neglected.  A  person  so  employed 
could  earn  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  the 
lichen  being  sold  at  about  three  halfpence 
a  pound.  It  is  now  principally  procured 
from  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  manufac- 
ture being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  The  name  was  derived  from  Dr. 
Cuthbert  Gordon  who  flrst  introduced  the 
manufacture  in  Glasgow.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CUDRANIA.  Climbing  spiny  sfirubs, 
"belonging  to  the  Artocarpaeecs ;  they  are 
natives  of  the  Moluccas,  Philippines,  and 
India,  and  have  entire  dioecious  flowers, 
the  females  in  globose  or  oblong  heads, 
each  with  a  four-leaved  perianth,  and  a 
pendulous  ovule.  [M.  T.M.J 

CUDWEED.  The  common  name  for 
Onaphalium. 

CUICHUKCHULLI.  lonidium  micro- 
phyUum. 


CUITLAUZINA.    Odontoglossum, 

CUJUMART  BEANS.  The  fruits  of 
Ayd^idron  Cujumary. 

OULANTRILLO.  The  Chilian  name  for 
TftilUit  an  astringent  plant. 

CULCASIA.  A  little  known  genus  of  , 
Aracecp,  comprising  a  tropical  African  spe- 
cies, with  entire  stalked  leaves,  and  a 
brownish  spathe  enclosing  a  spadix  bear- 
ing male  and  female  flowers,  and  interme- 
diate rudimentary  organs.  Ovaries  crowded, 
each  with  one  ovule.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CULCITA.       Dicksonia     Culeita.      The 
name  has  sometimes  been  used  generically 
to  separate  this  species  from  the  rest  of  ' 
the  genus  Diekacnia.  [T.  M.] 

CULCITIUM.  A  genus  of  ConiposiUB, 
composed  of  woolly  herbs  or  small  bushes 
found  in  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Columbia 
near  the  snow  limit  at  an  elevation  of 
14,000  or  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  name  derived  from  CoZcita,  a 
cushion,  is  given,  because  all  parts  of  the 
plants,  except  the  upper  surface  of  the  I 
leaves  of  a  few,  are  covered  with  dense 
white  or  rusty  coloured  woolly  hairs,  ' 
which  serve  as  beds  for  those  travellers 
who  may  be  forced  to  spend  the  night  in  ; 
the  open  air  at  this  great  elevation.  The 
manner  of  making  the  bed  is,  by  flrst 
amassing  a  quantity  of  the  plants,  and 
after  taking  the  soft  woolly  pappus  from 
the  flowers,  laying  the  branches,  with  the 
leaves  attached,  on  the  ground.  On  this 
flrst  layer  the  soft  wann  pappus  hairs  are 
scattered,  then  a  third  layer  is  placed  of 
leaves  only,  and,  lastly,  another  layer  of 
pappus  hairs.  On  this  couch  the  traveller 
reposes  after  the  toils  of  the  day  without 
fear  of  frozen  limbs.  The  genus  Espeletia 
also  belongs  to  this  family,  and  growing 
on  the  high  Andes,  bears  much  resem- 
blance to  this  in  the  woolly  clothing  of  the 
leaves  and  stems,  but  the  present  is  easily 
distinguished  from  it,  the  florets  being  all 
tubular,  while  in  Espeletia  there  is  an 
outer  row  of  strap-shaped  florets  in  the 
flower-head.  Their  nearest  relationship  is 
to  the  groundsels,  Senedo,  from  which  they 
may  be  at  once  recognised  by  their  appear- 
ance. About  a  dozen  species  are  known, 
some  attaining  a  height  of  flve  or  six  feet, 
and  having  lance-shaped  root  leaves  from 
six  inches  to  a  foot  in  length  clasping 
the  stem  with  their  sheathing  bases ;  these 
are  sometimes  called  Lion's  ear.  [A.  A.B.] 

CULEN.  A  Chilian  name  for  Psoralea 
glandidoaa. 

CULILAWAN  BARE.  The  bark  of  Cirtr 
namomum  CTuIttotoan,  or  Clove  Bark. 

CULLUMIA.  A  genus  of  little  Cape 
bushes  belonging  to  the  composite  family, 
and  distinguished  from  its  allies  by  the 
achenes  being  destitute  of  pappus,  as  well 
as  by  the  curiously  spinous  margins  of  the 
leaves.  These  are  seldom  more  than  an 
inch  long  (generally  much  shorter),  oblong 
In  form,  sessile,  and  often  closely  pressed 
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capsular  or  indetalscent.  They  are  natiyes 
cbleflj  of  tropical  regions  or  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  and  especially  of  Australia. 
There  are  above  a  hundred  species,  dis- 
tributed into  about  twenty  genera,  among 
which  may  \)e  cited  as  the  most  generally 
Icnown,  Weinmannia,  CaUicoma,  Acrophyl- 
lum,  Ceratopetalum,  Cunoniat  CaMclwvi<i, 
Belangerot  &c. 

CUPANI  A.  Alarge  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  Sapindacece,  numbering 
upwards  of  fifty  species,  more  or  less  fre- 
quent in  all  tropical  countries,  but  found  in 
erreatest  numbers  in  South  America.  They 
are  distinguished  from  their  near  allies  by 
having  a  dry  capsular  fruit,  which  bursts 
when  ripe :  those  genera  more  immediately 
related  to  them  having  more  or  less  fleshy 
fruits  which  do  not  burst  when  ripe.  In 
all  cases  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  varying  in 
length  from  six  inches  to  t^o  feet,  and 
composed  of  few  or  many  leaflets.  The 
flowers  are  small,  generally  green  or  white, 
and  arranged  in  terminal  or  axillary  ra- 
cemes or  panicles ;  some  of  them  contain 
stamens  only,  others  both  stamens  and 
pistil.  The  calyx  Is  flve-parted ;  the  petals 
ft  ve, with  or  without  a  little  scale-like  appen- 
dage ;  and  surrounding  the  ovary  is  a  fleshy 
ring,  inside  of  which  the  stamens  (eight  to 
ten  in  number)  are  inserted.  The  ovary  is 
crowned  with  a  simple  style,  generally  trifld 
at  the  top,  and  becomes  when  ripe  a  two 
or  three-lobed  capsule,  woody  or  thin  In 
texture,  with  two  or  three  cells,  each  con- 
taining one  seed ;  the  latter  in  all  the  spe- 
cies are  furnished  with  a  large  or  small 
fleshy  cup-shaped  aril,  which  is  frequently 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  while  the  outer 
coating  of  the  seed  is  generally  black 
and  polished.  O.  edulis,  the  Akee  Tree, 
is  sometimes  called  Blighiasapida:  which 
see.  The  Tulip  Wood  of  eastern  tropical 
Australia  is  furnished  by  the  Oupania  or 
Harpulia  pendvXat  a  tree  of  lofty  growth, 
w^ith  a  stem  varying  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The  light 
coloured  wood  is  interspersed  with  darker 
mahogany-coloured  patches,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  high  polish ;  It  bears  much 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Tamarind 
tree.  A  very  curious  circumstance  has 
l>een  noticed  by  Mr.  Spruce  in  connection 
w^ith  the  seeds  of  C.  cinerea,  a  Peruvian 
tree  with  pmnate  leaves,  and  wedge-shaped 
leaflets  covered  underneath  with  a  white 
down.  He  says, '  The  embryos  fall  out  of 
the  seeds,  while  the  outer  coating  or  husk 
of  the  seeds  with  their  aril  contained  in 
the  burst  capsules  still  remain  on  the  tree.' 
LiobloUy-wood  Is  the  name  given  in  Jamaica 
to  the  wood  of  a  number  of  trees  of  this 
e^enus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CUP  FLOWER.    Scyphanthus  elegaru. 

CUP  GOLDILOCKS.  Trichomanea  radir 
cans. 

CUPHEA.  A  genus  of  Lythmt^OB,  con- 
sisting of  herbs  or  undershrubs,  often 
viscid,  natives  of  Tropical  America,  one 
species  extending  northwards  as  far  as 
New  York.   The  leaves  are  opposite,  rarely 


verticillate,  entire;  flowers  solitary,  oh 
short  often-curved  stalks,  and  not  unf rt^- 
quently  arranged  in  a  racemose  manner, 
purple,  red  or  white;  calyx  tubular,  in- 
flated below,  and  gibbous  or  spurred  at  the 
base  on  the  upper  side,  strongly  nerved, 
the  limb  plaited  and  six-toothed,  often  with 
six  smaller  intermediate  teeth,  the  whole 
coloured  and  often  forming  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  otf  the  flower;  petals  six, 
rarely  absent,  unequal,  the  two  uppermost 
generally  much  larger  than  the  others: 
stamens  about  twelve,  unequal.  In  two 
sets ;  ovary  free,  one  or  two-celled,  few 
ovuled,  with  a  slender  style  and  two-lobed 
stigma.  Capsule  oblong,  usually  ruptured 
before  the  seeds  are  ripe,  in  which  case  the 
placentas  with  the  seeds  attached,  pro- 
trude. [J.  T.  S.] 

OTJPIDONE.   (Fr.)    Catananche  ccertOea. 

CUP-PLANT.  An  American  name  for 
Silphium  perfoliatum. 

CUPRE8SUS.  A  genus  of  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs,  giving  its  name  to  the 
tribe  OupreaginecB,  of  the  family  of  conifers. 
Their  foliage  Is  not  often  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  some  species  of  juni- 
per, consisting,  as  in  that  genus,  of  either 
small  scale-like  closely-appressed  leaves, 
or  of  longer  linear  spreading  ones,  acute 
or  acuminate,  always  opposite,  and  both 
forms  occurring  sometimes  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  tree  or  shrub.  The  fruit  or 
cone  Is,  however,  very  different  from  that 
of  JuniperttSf  being  much  larger,  with 
peltate  woody  scales  opening  to  let  out  the 
seeds  when  ripe,  and  not  at  all  succulent ; 
and  the  seeds  are  winged.  There  are  about 
ten  species  natives  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, all  extratroplcal  or  penetrating 
into  the  tropics  only  in  mountain  regions. 
They  may  be  readily  distributed  into 
two  sections,  consIdered^Bometlmes  as  dis- 
tinct genera :  Gupresatis  proper,  with  seve- 
ral seeds  under  each  scale  of  the  cone ;  and 
ChamcBcyparUt  with  two  seeds  only  to  each 
scale.  But  the  species  themselves  are  very 
difficult  to  mark  out,  being  distinguished 
rather  by  general  habit  than  by  any  very 
positive  botanical  character. 

C.  aempervirens  of  Linnseus,  the  common 
Cypress,  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  the 
Levant,  but  so  generally  planted  in  the 
East  that  the  precise  limits  of  its  indige- 
nous area  have  not  been  well  ascertained. 
It  has  two  very  remarkable  forms.  One, 
C.  fastigiata,  with  erect  closely-appressed 
branches,  is  the  well-known  tall  Cypress, 
celebrated  by  Oriental  poets  for  its  elegant 
slender  pyramidal  form,  and  extensively 
planted  in  Southern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  especially  In  Mahommedan  and  Ar- 
menian burial  grounds.  It  will  there  reach 
a  height  of  above  sixty  feet,  densely  clothed 
with  leafy  compact  branches  to  within  four 
or  five  feet  of  its  base,  the  trunk  below  the 
branches  attaining  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
in  circumference.  In  our  country,  how- 
ever. It  is  only  in  a  few  favoured  spots  that 
it  will  rise  much  above  a  bush  of  ten  to 
fifteen  feet,  for  it  is  of  very  slow  growth. 
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by  the  native  doctors  of  tbe  Pbilippine  Is- 
lands, and  are  considered  excellent  and 
mild  purgatives,  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
four  seeds.  The  eftects  which  result  from 
an  overdose  are  vomiting,  purging,  a  burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
with  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 
The  only  antidote  used  by  native  prac- 
titioners Is  cold  water ;  warm  water  they 
affirm  would  be  injurious.  The  kernels  arcP 
administered  entire,  or  are  pounded  in  a 
mortar  with  water,  and  after  being  strained 
given  aa  a  draught.  Dr.  Bennett  has 
himself  administered  these  seeds  to  Euro- 
peans, but  has  found  their  effects  very 
Irregular,  and  occasioning  in  all  casea  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  bowels,  followed 
with  nausea  and  vomiting. 

The  oil  is  said  to  be  sometimes  boiled 
with  oxide  of  iron,  and  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  a  varnish.  It  is  of  a  light  colour,  and 
has  been  imi>orted  into  England  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil,  as  well  as  for 
dressing  cloth,  burning  in  lamps,  &c.  Its 
qualities  differ  llttJe  from  those  of  castor 
oil  according  to  Dr.  Christison,  who  says 
that  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  of  it  are  equal 
to  an  ounce  of  castor  oil.  The  white  milky 
juice  in  which  the  plant  abounds  is  re- 
ported as  having  healing  properties,  and 
a  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  used  in  the 
Cape  de  Verd  islands  to  excite  secretion  of 
milk  in  women. 

The  only  other  species  of  the  genus  is 
C.  spathtilata,  sometimes  called  Mozinna 
spcUhulata,  a  low  bush  found  in  Mexico, 
with  stout  succulent  stems,  having  olive- 
coloured  bark,  and  furnished  with  nume- 
rous warty  excrescences  from  which  the 
leaves  and  flowers  arise.  The  former  are 
small  and  spathulate,  and  the  latter  incon- 
spicuous. [A.  A  B.] 

CT7RCULI60.  A  genus  of  bypoxids 
found  in  extratropical  South  Africa,  in 
tropical  New  Holland,  and  in  India.  They 
are  herbs  with  grassy  ribbed  leaves,  and 
short  scapaceous  spikes  or  fascicles  of 
small  inconspicuous  flowers,  which  have  a 
cylindrical  tube  adhering  to  the  style,  a 
regular  spreading  six-parted  limb,  and  six 
Btfunens  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 
The  roots  of  C.  orcMoides  are  bitter  and 
aromatic,  and  are  used  medicinally  in  In- 
dia; while  those  of  C  stoiM  are  eaten  in 
tbe  Marianne  Islands.  CT.  M.] 

CORCUMA.  A  genus  of  Zingiberaeea, 
consisting  of  plants  with  perennial  root- 
stocKS  and  annual  stems.  The  flowers  are 
in  spikes  with  concave  bracts;  they  have  a 
tubular  three-toothed  calyx ;  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  is  dilated  above,  five  of  its  lobes 
are  equal,  but  the  middle  one  of  the  inner 
row  or  the  lip  is  larger  and  spreading ;  the 
fllament  is  petalold,  three-lobed  at  the  top, 
with  a  two-spurred  anther  on  the  middle 
lobe.  The  substance  called  Turmeric  con- 
sists of  the  old  tubers  of  C.  longa,  and 
I>erhap8  some  other  species.  The  powder 
Is  used  as  a  mild  aromatic,  and  for  other 
medicinal  purposes  in  India.  It  enters 
Into  the  composition  of  curry  powder,  and 
is  used  as  a  chemical  test  for  the  presence 


of  alkalies,  which  change  its  yellow  colour 
to  a  reddish  brown.  The  young  colourless 
tubers  of  this  plant  furnish  a  sort  of  arrow- 
root ;  another  species,  however,  C.  angusti- 
folia,  furnishes  East  Indian  arrowroot, 
which  is  prepared  by  bruising  and  powder- 
ing the  tubers,  and  throwing  the  powder 
into  water,  which  is  frequently  changed 
till  the  starch  loses  its  originally  bitter 
taste.  C.  ruJbeBcena  and  C.  lefucorhiza  also 
furnish  starch.  C.  aromaUca  and  C.  Zedo- 
aria  furnish  Zedoary  tubers,  which  are  used 
,by  the  natives  of  India  as  aromatic  tonics, 
'and  as  a  perfume.  Several  species  with 
yellow  or  reddish  flowers  are  cultivated 
in  ho^house8.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CURL.  A  formidable  disease  in  potatoes, 
rrferrlble  to  Chlorosis,  in  which  the  tubers 
produce  deformed  curled  shoots  of  a  pallid 
tlpt,  which  are  never  perfectly  developed, 
and  give  rise  to  minute  tubers.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  tubers  being  over- 
ripe. It  is,  however,  a  local  disease,  and  is 
quite  unknown  in  many  districts.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  a  curled  state  of 
tbe  foliage,  which  arises  from  the  presence 
of  aphides.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CURLS,  BLUE.  An  Amerlom  name  for 
Trichogtema. 

CURRANT.  The  common  name  for  Ribest 
but  especially  applied  to  Rfbea  rubrum,  the 
red,  and  B.  nigrum^  the  black  currant  of 
the  gardens.  The  currants  of  the  shops 
are  the  dried  berries  of  the  Corinthian 
grape.  — ,  AUSTRALIAN.  Leucopogon 
Richei.  — ,  INDIAN.  An  American  name 
for  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris.  — ,  NATIVE, 
of  New  South  Wales.  Leucopogon  Bichei. 
— ,  NATIVE,  of  Tasmania.  A  name  applied 
to  some  species  of  Coprosma. 

CURRANTW0RT8.  A  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  Oro99ttlariacea. 

CURRA-TOW.    Ananaasa  Sagenarla. 

CURRORIA.  A  genus  of  Asclepiadaeea, 
containing  a  single  species  from  Western 
Tropical  Africa.  It  has  a  five-parted  calyx, 
with  ovate-lanceolate  sepals;  the  corolla 
tube  is  short  and  subglobosc,  the  divisions 
of  the  limb  are  linear-lanceolate,  and  have 
a  twisted  aestivation ;  there  are  five  linear 
scales  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  the 
gynostegium  is  included ;  the  pollen  masses 
are  slightly  stalked  and  erect;  and  the 
stigma  is  short.  fW.  C] 

CURRY-LEAP  TREE.    Bergera  KOnigii. 

CUBTISIA.  A  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  cornels,  having  a  four-parted 
calyx,  four  blunt  petals,  four  stamens  al- 
ternate with  them,  and  a  stone  fruit,  the 
hard  part  of  which  is  four  or  five-celled. 
The  name  was  given  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Curtis,  a  well-known  English  Botanist. 
The  only  species  is  a  large  and  fine  tree,  a 
native  of  the  Cape,  with  opposite  shining 
broad  or  toothed  leaves,  of  a  rusty  colour 
iteneath ;  the  flowers  small  and  numerous. 
The  natives  of  the  region  where  it  abounds 
employ  it  to  form  shafts  for  their  javelins 
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to  be  more  delicate,  while  the  parasite  is  i 
preparing  a  aeries  of  atrial  roots  to  pene- 
trate it ;  It  taayingdone  this,  its  position  is 
firmly  established,  its  own  nataral  root 
dies  quite  away,  and  thenceforward  its 
true  parasitic  growth  is  astonishingly  rapid. 
Elxperiments  3  and  4  were  repeated  during 
tbe  present  summer,  1860,  as  fbllows  >- 

Exp.  3.— A  plot  of  pure  flax  seed  was 
sown  in  the  botanical  garden  of  the  Ciren- 
cester Royal  Agricultural  College  ;  this 
came  up  well,  and  afforded  a  good  crop  of 
fine  flax. 

Bxp.  4.— A  plot  of  flax  seed  and  Dodder 
seed  intermixed.  In  this  the  flax  and 
Dodder  came  up  simultaneously,  and  the 
thread-lilce  germ  of  the  latter  soon  twisted 
round  the  flax  stems,  and  in  time  sent  out 
branches  in  every  direction,  which  in  turn 
twined  about  fresh  flax  stems  until  the 
"Whole  plot  was  borne  down  by  the  para- 
site, and  both  it  and  the  crop  went  through 
the  processes  of  flowering  and  seeding 
simultaneously:  so  that  in  harvesting  the 
crop  both  would  be  gathered  together,  and 
of  course,  unless  carefully  separated,  such 
flax  seed  would  perpetuate  the  evil. 

Tbe  same  remark  applies  equally  to  the 
clover  crops  as  to  those  of  flax.  If  crops  are 
to  be  free  from  the  Dodder  pests,  the  far- 
mer must  take  care  not  to  sow  them  with  the 
seed  for  the  crop,  for  it  is  now  evident  that 
this  is  their  mode  of  propagation.  C.Trifolii 
grrows  precisely  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
whole  plant  is  smaller ;  the  seeds  on  this 
account  are  not  so  readily  detected,  so  that 
It  is  much  on  the  increase.  [J.  BJ 

CTJ8PIDARIA.  X  genua  otBigjumiaceee, 
natives  of  Brazil,  containing  several  spe- 
cies,f  orming  erect  or  subscandent  glabrous 
shrubs.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  petlolate, 
and  simple  or  trifoliate,  with  petiolulate 
ovate  acuminate  and  dliate  leaflets.  The 
flowers  are  in  terminal  panicles.  The  cup- 
shaped  calyx  is  cut  into  five  long  cuspidate 
teeth  ;  the  corolla  tube  is  ventrlcose-cam- 
panulate,  and  the  limb  is  flve-lobed ;  one  of 
the  flve  stamens  is  sterile ;  the  stigma  is 
bilamellate.  with  long  acute  lobes ;  the  four 
angles  of  the  capsular  fruit  are  produced 
into  wings ;  the  seeds  also  are  winged. 
This  genus  is  nearly  related  to  Bignonia  and 
Lundicu  It  is  separated  from  the  former 
by  its  ciliated  anthers,  from  the  latter  by 
its  awn-like  sepals,  and  from  both  by  its 
tetrapterous  fruit.  C^.  C.] 

This  name  has  also  been  applied  to  a 
genus  of  ferns,  which  have  since  been 
called  JHeranoglouuvi.  [T.  M.] 

CUSPIDATE.  Tapering  gradually  into  a 
rigid  point;  also  abruptly  acuminate,  as 
the  leaflets  of  many  Eubi. 

CTTSSO.  The  Abyssinian  Brayera  arOhel- 
mintica. 

CF8S0WIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  Ivyworts,  distin- 
guished by  the  top-shaped  calyx,  which  is 
adherent  to  the  seed  vessel,  its  border 
having  from  flve  to  seven  short  teeth ;  the 
petals  five  to  seven,  adhering  to  a  conical 


disk  on  the  upper  part  of  the  seed  vessel ; 
stamens  flve  to  seven,  adherent  to  the 
petals ;  fruit  almost  round,  with  little  juice, 
two  to  three-celled,  one  seed  in  each  cell. 
The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  Cuss<hi, 
a  botanist  of  Montpeller.  The  species  are 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  or  of  New  Zea- 
land, having  a  soft  stem,  with  leaves  alter- 
nate, smooth,  stalked,  in  three  to  seven 
large  lobes :  the  flowers  are  greenish. 

Two  species  have  been  known  in  our 
collections  since  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  they  are  chiefly  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiar  aspect.  C.  thyrsi- 
flora  has  the  leaflets  sessile,  wedge-shaped, 
truncate,  and  three-toothed  at  the  end. 
C.  gpicata  has  the  leaflets  wedge-shaped, 
acuminate,  and  serrated  at  the  end,  the 
flowera  in  spikes.  C.  triptera  is  by  some 
considered  to  be  a  hybrid,  having  numerous 
leaflets,  like  those  of  C.  Bpicata,  but  without 
stalks,  as  in  C.  thyraiAora.  [6.  D.] 

CUSTARD-APPLB.  The  common  name 
for  ^nono. 

CUTICLE.  The  external  homogeneous 
skin  of  a  plant,  consisting  of  a  tough  mem- 
brane overlying  the  epidermis.  The  word 
is  also  used  for  the  skin  of  anything.  In- 
cluding the  epidermis. 

CUTIS.  The  peridlnm  of  certain  fun- 
gals. 

CUVT.  The  name  of  the  large  common 
form  of  Xamtttanadioritota  in  Orkney  .where 
the  narrow  plant  with  a  smooth  stem 
(iMminaria  Jlexieaulis)  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  tangle.  The  situations  in 
which  the  two  plants  grow,  are,  according 
to  Mr.  Clouston,  very  difCerent :  •  the  Cuvy 
growing  so  tar  out  In  the  sea  that  the 
highest  limit  can  only  be  approached  at  the 
lowest  stream  tides,  and  from  this  It  runs 
out  into  the  ocean  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
penetrate,  and  probably  much  farther; 
while  the  tangle  may  be  approached  at 
ordinary  tides,  and  forms  a  belt  between 
the  Cuvy  and  the  beach.  The  general  as- 
pect also  differa :  the  stems  of  the  Cuvy 
stand  up  like  a  parcel  of  sticks,  and  the 
leaves  wave  from  them  like  little  flags ; 
while  the  tangle  lies  prostrate  on  the  rocks, 
the  leaves  mingle  together  and  form  a 
darker  belt  round  the  shore.  Six  or  eight 
feet  is  reckoned  a  good  length  for  a  Cuvy, 
while  tangles  may  be  found  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet.'  [M.  J.  B.] 

CYAMIUM.  A  kind  of  follicle,  resem- 
bling a  legume. 

CYAWANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Polemonia- 
ee€B,  containing  a  few  species  of  annual 
procumbent  or  erect  herbs,  found  on  lofty 
situations  on  the  Himalayas.  They  have 
alternate  entire  or  lobed  leaves,  and  few 
solitary  and  generally  terminal  showy 
blue  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  Inferior,  tubular-  I 
campanulate,  and  flve-cleft :  the  corolla  is 
funnel-shaped,  with  a  large  flve-cleft  limb ; 
the  flve  stamens  are  inserted  at  the  base  of 
the  corolla,  alternate  with  its  lobes,  the  an- 
thera being adpressed  to  orconnate  with  the 
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ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  crowned  with  a 
noble  tuft  of  fronds,  which  are  white  be- 
neath with  a  silvery  powder.         [T.  M.] 

CYATHEINBiE,  CYATHE^  The  former 
is  a  principal  sub-division  or  tri))e  of 
the  polypodiaceous  ferns,  in  which  the  re- 
ceptacles are  elevated  and  the  sessile  or 
subsessile  spore-cases  are  oblique-Iaterally 
compressed,  and  burst  horizontally,  the 
ring  or  annulus  being  narrow,  nearly  com- 
plete, and  more  or  less  obliquely  vertical. 
The  latter  is  a  section  of  this  group,  in 
which  the  sori  have  involucres  or  Inferior 
indusia,  the  fructification  being  borne  on 
the  back  of  the  fronds.  [T.  M.] 

C  YATHIFORM.  The  same  as  Cup-shaped. 

CYATHOCALYX.  A  genus  of  Arumacete,  ] 
characterised  by  having  their  petals  hoi-  j 
low  and  constricted  at  the  base,  but  ex-  , 
panding  above  Into  a  flat  blade ;  the  sta-  ' 
mens  numerous;  and  the  ovary  solitary,  em-  ' 
bedded  in  a  hollow  receptacle,  with  several  ' 
ovnies  attached  to  the  line  of  union  of  the  j 
margins  of  the  carpels.  The  genus  in- 
cludes a  Cingalese  tree,  with  flowers  oppo- 
site to  the  smooth  shining  leaves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CYATHOCNEMIS.  Agenusof  begoniads, 
consisting  of  succulent  Peruvian  plants. 
The  Btaminate  and  pistillate  flowers  have 
each  two  sepals :  the  anthers  elongated  with 
slightly  united  filaments;  the  style  per 
sistent,  its  branches  furnished  with  a  con- 
tinuous papillose  band,  making  two  spiral 
turns ;  the  seed-vessel  margined  with  three 
equal  wings.  The  peduncles  at  their  dicho- 
tumous  divisions  are  surrounded  by  a 
large  cup-like  bract.  There  is  one  known 
Bpecies,  viz.,  C.  obliqua,  found  on  rocks  in 
the  Andes  of  Peru.  It  was  formerly  a 
Begonia.  [J.  H.  B  J 

CYATHODES.  Agenusof  Epaeridacece, 
consisting  of  fifteen  species,  natives  not 
only  of  Australia,  but,  like  very  few  other 
genera  of  this  order,  found  also  in  New 
Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  They  are 
small  branching  woody  heath-like  shrubs, 
with  small  axillary  white  or  yellow  flowers. 
The  pedicles  are  covered  with  imbricated 
bracts,which  are  gradually  larger  upwards, 
and  appear  to  pass  into  the  sepals;  the 
corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  with  a  naked  or 
bearded  limb,  and  a  smooth  tube ;  the  sta- 
mens are  included  or  exserted ;  the  drupe 
is  more  or  less  fleshy,  with  a  bony  five  to 
ten-celled  and  five  to  ten-seeded  nut,  seated 
on  a  fleshy  cup-shaped  disc.  [W.  C] 

CYATHOGLOTTIS.  An  obscure  genus 
of  terrestrial  orchids,  with  the  ribbed  foli- 
age of  an  Evelynat  to  which  genus  it  is 
probably  more  nearly  allied  than  to  Sobra- 
lia,  with  which  it  has  been  usually  com- 
pared. Two  Andine  species  are  mentioned  : 
one  with  white,  the  other  with  yellow 
flowers. 

CYATHU8.  The  cup-like  body  which 
contains  propagula,  or  the  reproductive 
bodies  of  Marehantia. 


CYATHU8.  One  of  the  genera  to  which 
the  curious  Fiingi  belong  which  are  com- 
monly named  Bird's  Nest  Pezizs.  It  ia 
distinguished  from  Nidularia  by  the  more 
complicated  structure  of  the  walls,  and 
the  stouter  peduncle  of  the  sporangia. 
We  have  two  species  generally  distributed 
throughout  England:  C.  striatua,  which  has 
a  bright-brown  shaggy  cup,  deeply  grooved 
within,  and  C.  vemicosua,  which  is  mouse- 
grey,  with  the  outer  surface  tomentose, 
and  the  Inner  polished.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CYBELE.    Peristylus, 

CYBISTAX  (includlMT  Ya-ngua).  A 
genus  of  BigTiioniaceoi  confined  to  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Brazil,  and  easily  distin- 
guished from  its  allies  by  its  lax  plicate 
calyx,  and  broad  pods  traversed  by  twelve 
deep  furrows  on  the  surface.  There  seems 
to  be  only  one  species.  C.  cmtisyphiliUca 
(Tangua  tinctoria  of  Spruce),  which  forms 
a  bush  or  small  tree,  and  has  when 
young  duplicato-pinuate,  when  old  digi- 
tate leaves.  The  bark  of  the  younger 
branches  is  considered.  In  Brazil,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  remedies  against  syphi- 
litic swellings  of  a  malignant  character. 
The  decoction  is  chiefiy  used,  and  also  the 
bark  dried  and  powdered  and  applied  exter- 
nally. In  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  tree  is 
termed  Yangua  or  Atunyangua,  and  the  in- 
habitants dye  the  cotton  cloths  of  theirown 
manu&cture  a  permanent  blue  by  simply 
boiling  them  along  with  its  leaves.  About 
every  three  months  all  the  leaves  that  can 
be  got  at  are  stripped  ofl,and  the  trees  seem 
not  to  suffer  from  being  thus  denuded ; 
but  they  rarely  put  forth  flowers  till  they 
grow  beyond  the  reach  of  spoliating  hands. 
The  panicles  are  small,  the  calyx  whitish, 
and  the  tubular  corolla  and  the  fruit  of  a 
greenish  colour.  In  Brazil  and  Peru  the 
plant  is  cultivated ;  it  was  also,  at  one 
time,  an  inmate  of  our  gardens.     [B.  S.] 

CYCADEACE^  {Cycada.)  A  natural  oi^ 
der  of  achlamydeous  dicotyledons  belong- 
ing to  the  gymnospermous  inaked-seeded) 
alliance.  Small  palm-like  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  unbranched  stems,  occasionally  di 
viding  into  two,raarked  with  leaf-scars,and 
having  large  rays  in  the  wood  along  with 
punctated  ligneous  tubes.  Leaves  pinnate, 
and  usually  rolled  up  like  a  crozier  while 
in  bfid.  Flowers  stamlnate  or  pistillate, 
and  without  any  envelope  (achlamydeous): 
Btaminate  flowers  in  cones,  the  scales  bear- 
ing one-celled  anthers  on  their  lower  sur- 
face ;  pistillate  flowers  consisting  only  of 
ovules  on  the  edge  of  altered  leaves,  or 
placed  below,  or  at  the  base  of  scales. 
Seeds  either  hard,  or  with  a  soft  spongy 
covering ;  embryo  hanging  by  a  long  cord 
in  a  cavity  of  the  albumen ;  cotyledons 
unequal.  Natives  chiefly  of  the  tropical  and 
temperate  regions  of  America  and  Asia. 
They  are  found  also  in  southern  Africa,  and 
in  Australia.  Cycads  are  mucilaginous  and 
starchy.  Cycaa  revoVuta^  a  native  of  Japan, 
supplies  a  kind  of  starch  which  is  used  as 
sago;  and  a  similar  kind  of  false  sago  is  sup- 
plied by  Oycas  dreinaXia  in  the  Moluccas 
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^e  perianth  is  bell-shaped  or  ventricose,  ] 

1th  the  three  outer  segments  about  half 

f  large  as  the  inner  ones ;  and  there  are 

X.  stamens  Inserted  in  the  base  of  the 

erlanth,  and  a  three-cornered  ovary  sur- 

lounted  by  three  sessile  stigmas.    C.  lur 

MM  grrows  about  a  foot  high,  and  has 

blong  bulbs,  long  linear  leek-like  leaves, 

nd  two  or  three  terminal  yellow  flowers, 

be  divisions  of  which  are  scarcely  con- 

lected  at  the  base,  the  three  exterior  ones, 

rhich  are  smaller,  greenish  on  the  outer 

Ide,  the  three  broader  inner  ones  being 

learded  with  purple  hairs;  the  stem  is 

Nilbiferous  in  the  leaf  axils.    C.  purpurea 

8  a  more  showy  plant,  growing  two  feet 

llgh,  with  the  lower  leaves  elongately- 

inear,  and  the  upper  ones  broader  and 

Bsre  lanceolate ;  these  also  bear  numerous 

ittle  bulbs  in  their  axils.    The  stem  pro- 

Inces  about  three  flowers,  two  from  the 

^Int,  and  one  from  a  side  branch  ;  these 

ire  large,  with  the  sepals  grreen  marked 

irlth  purple  outside  and  yellow  within,  and 

the    petal ine  segments    brownish-purple 

outside,  yellow  within,  and  ciliated ;  the 

nectariferous  pit  is  spade-shaped.  [T.  M.] 

CYCLODIUM.  A  genus  of  polypodia- 
eeoua  ferns  belonging  to  the  Aspidieas. 
They  are  distinguished  by  having  pinnate 
veins  from  a  central  costa,  these  producing 
oonniveutly  anastomosing  venules,  which 
form  arcuate  or  angulate  areoles.  The 
Bori,  which  are  globose,  are  covered  by  pel- 
tate indusla.  The  species  are  tbick-frond- 
ed  robust  pinnate  ferns,  with  the  fertile 
fronds  more  or  less  contracted,  and  some- 
times so  much  so  that  the  sori  almost  cover 
the  surface.  There  are  two  or  three  closely 
allied  species  found  in  South  America,  and 
one  in  the  Philippine  Ishmds.        [T-  M.] 

CYOLOGYNE.  A  genus  of  Legumino$a 
found  In  Western  Australia,  the  chief  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  which  is  found  in 
the  style,  which  is  colled  Inwards  at  the 
point,  and  much  bearded.  C.  eanetcens,  the 
only  species  known,  is  an  astragalus-like 
bush  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves  and 
leaiy  stipules ;  the  leaflets  (thirteen  or 
fifteen  in  number)  being  small,  obovul, 
smooth  above,  and  clad  underneath  with 
white  hairs.  The  white  iqipearance  these 
hairs  give  to  the  plant,  together  with  the 
profusion  of  purple  flowers,  render  it  an 
attractive  object.  The  flowers  are  disposed 
in  erect  racemes,  and  have  a  bell-shaped 
flve-toothed  calyx ;  a  nearly  round  stan- 
dard, with  a  green  blotch  at  its  base,  two 
short  wing  petals,  and  a  keel  longer  than 
the  wings.  The  inflated  oblong  pods  cx)n- 
tain  a  number  of  seeds.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CYCLOMYOEa  A  curious  genus  of  by- 
menomycetous  FungU  allied  to  Polyporus, 
in  which  the  walls  of  the  pores  form  gills 
concentric  with  the  stem  or  with  the  bor- 
der of  the  plleus.  The  species  originally 
described  was  gathered  in  Mauritius,  but 
another  occurs  in  North  America,  and  a 
third  has  been  found  in  the  Sikkim  Hima- 
laya. [M.  J.  B.] 

CYCLOPELTIS.    A  name  applied  to  two 


pinnate  aspidiaceous  ferns,  with  peltate 
indusla  and  free  veins,  now  referred  to 
Polvatiehum.  [T.  M.] 

CYCLOPHORU8.  A  name  given  by  Dea- 
vaux  to  a  group  of  polypodiaceous  ferns, 
subsequently  called  Niphobolua  by  Raulfuss, 
on  the  ground  that  Desvaux's  name  was  in 
use  among  conchologists.  Niphobolus  has 
been  generally  adopted.  [T.  M.] 

CYCLOPIA.  A  genus  of  dark-coloured 
South  African  bushes  of  the  leguminous 
order,  belonging  to  that  group  of  the  family 
in  which  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are 
quite  free.  They  may  be  recognised  from 
their  allies  by  having  a  circular  depression 
at  the  base  of  the  calyx,  round  the  pedicel 
The  leaves  are  sessile  and  made  up  of  three 
generally  linear  smooth  or  pubescent  leaf- 
lets, which  often  have  their  margins  roiled 
backwards.  Their  bright  yellow  broom- 
like  fiowersare  generally  produced  in  great 
profusion  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
and  have  their  stalks  always  furnished 
with  two  boat-shaped  bracts.  The  pods 
are  oblong,  compressed,  and  contain  a  num- 
ber of  seeds.  C.  genistoides,  a  plant  some- 
times seen  in  greenhouses,  has  smooth 
linear  leaflets  strongly-recurved  at  the 
margin,  and  pretty  yellow  broom-like 
flowers.  The  leaflets  of  this  plant  are  used 
at  the  Cape  in  infusion  or  decoction  for 
promoting  expectoration  in  chronic  catarrh 
and  consumption.  It' is  called  Bush  Tea, 
and  has  an  agreeable  tearlike  smell,  with  a 
sweet  astringent  taste.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CYCLOSIS.  A  supposed  motion  of  fluids, 
occurring  in  the  kind  of  tissue  called  cinen- 
chyma. 

CYCN0CHE8.  A  singular  genus  of  or- 
chids, with  the  habit  of  Catasetum.  The 
name,  which  signifies  Swan-neck,  was  sug- 
gested by  the  long  curved  column  which 
in  the  original  siiecies  rose  gracefully  from 
a  broad  convex  lip.  The  character  of  the 
column  is  proper  to  all  the  species,  but  the 
Up  varies  from  a  broad  solid  oval  plate  to  a 
stalked  disk  whose  margin  is  broken  up 
into  numerous  glandular  rays.  And,  what 
is  most  strange,  the  same  stalk  bears  flowers 
of  both  kinds,  with  others  intermediate 
between  the  two.  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
a  repetition  of  the  singular  variations  al- 
ready described  in  Catasetum.  Upon  this 
the  Editor  of  Paxton'a  Flower  Garden  makes 
the  following  remarks :  '  In  Mr.  Bateman's 
magnificent  work  we  are  told  how  the 
long-spiked  small  purple-flowered  C.  Eger-^ 
tonianum  Is  only  the  short-spiked  large 
green-flowered  C.  ventrieosum;  how  the 
same  plant  at  one  time  bears  one  sort  of 
flowers,  and  at  another  time  another  sort ; 
and  we  have  ourselves  shown  how  the 
same  plant,  nay  the  same  spike,  is  some- 
times both  the  one,  the  other,  and  neither. 
C.  Bgertonianum  is  then  a  '  sport,'  as  gar- 
deners say,  of  C.  ventrieosum.  But  what, 
again,  is  C.  ventricoatiml  Who  knows  that 
it  is  not  another  '  sport'  of  C.  Loddigevii, 
which  has  indeed  been  caught  In  the  very 
act  of  showing  a  false  countenance,  some- 
thing wonderfully  suspicious,  all  things 
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and  only  represented  by  a  single  species, 
C.  acariosat  wliich  is  a  perennial  twiner 
arrowing  among  busbes,  with  temate 
leaves,  having  oval,  pointed,  and  entire 
leaflets  with  short  white  pubescence.  The 
yellow  flowers,  borne  on  erect  bracted 
racemes,  are  remarkable  for  their  large 
papery  calyx,  which  is  much  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  corollas,  and  Is  deeply 
four-cleft ;  the  upper  segment  being  two- 
lobed,  the  lateral  ones  much  smaller,  and 
the  lowest  very  large,  all-  of  them  beauti- 
fully veined.  The  little  oval  one-seeded 
pod  is  completely  enveloped  in  the  peculiar 
calyx,  which  affords  the  most  marked  cha- 
racter in  the  genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

CTMBALAIRE.  (Pr.)  Linaria  Oymbor 
laria. 

CYMBELLiE.  Reproductive  locomotive 
bodies,  of  an  elliptical  form,  found  in  some 
algals. 

CYMBIDITTM.  A  name  given  by  Swartz 
to  a  large  group  of  tropical  orchids,  grow- 
ing In  the  ground.with  simple  fleshy  hairy 
roots,  throwing  up  tufts  of  sword-shaped 
leaves,  and  producing  radical  spikes  of 
flowers,  which  are  erect  or  pendulous, 
many-flowered  or  few-flowered,  and  con- 
spicuous for  their  beauty,  or  quite  incon- 
spicuous. All  have  a  pair  of  curved  ridges 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  lip  :  an  essential 
character.  Many  plants  In  which  this 
chamcter  is  absent,  and  which  have  been 
erroneously  referred  to  the  genus,  are  now 
eliminated;  nevertheless  some  twenty  or 
thirty  legitimate  species  remain.  Of  them 
the  most  important  are  O.  ainense,  a  strong 
Chinese  species  with  erect  spikes  of  brown 
flowers  emitting  the  most  delicious  fra- 
grance ;  C.  giganteum,  an  Indian  plant  with 
racemes  of  very  large  brown  tessellated 
flowers ;  C.  ebumeum  from  India,  with 
large  radical  ivory-white  flowers  smelling 
like  lilacs ;  and  C.  elegans,  also  Indian, 
with  great  massive  pendulous  spikes  of 
yellowish  flowers.  There  are  also  many 
yellow  Cape  species  not  yet  known  in  cul- 
tivation. 

OYMBIFORM.  Having  the  figure  of  a 
boat  in  miniature ;  that  is  to  say,  concave, 
tapering  to  each  end,  with  a  keel  exter- 
nally, as  the  glumes  of  Phalaris  canarir 
enaia. 

CYMBOCARPA.  A  genus  of  Burmannia- 
cece,  consisting  of  a  single  slender  leafless 
annual,  closely  allied  to  Dictyoateffia. 

CYME.  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  pro- 
duced by  the  rays  of  an  umbel  forming 
one  terminal  flower,  and  then  producing 
secondary  pedicels  from  below  it.  In  the 
centrifugal  manner,  as  in  the  laurustinus. 

CYMINOSMA.  Small  trees  with  opposite 
or  alternate  entire  dotted  leaves  on  a 
jointed  stalk.  They  are  of  uncertain  posi- 
tion, but  are  generally  placed  in  RiUacMBt 
and  by  some  authorities  are  Included  in 
Acronychia.  The  flowers  are  white  or 
greenish,  in  axillary  or  terminal  corymbs, 
and  have  a  four-parted  calyx  and  corolla ; 


eight  stamens  with  flattened  filaments, 
four  longer  than  the  others ;  an  ovary  with 
four  two-ovuled  cells,  placed  on  a  fleshy 
disc ;  a  short  style  ;  and  a  berry-like  fruit. 
The  species  are  natives  of  China,  the  East 
Indies,  and  Australia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CFMODOCEA.  A  genus  of  Zoateracece, 
containing  a  dioecious  plant  resembling 
Zoatera,  and  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  has  creeping  branched  rhizomes, 
and  ribbon-like  leaves  faintly  serrulated  to- 
wards the  apex :  the  flowers  have  no  peri- 
anth, and  consist  of  a  pair  of  male  fiowers 
each  reduced  to  a  single  two-celled  stamen, 
or  a  pair  of  female  flowers  reduced  to  a 
single  ovary,  with  a  short  style  and  two 
stigmas,  which  are  long  and  thread-like. 
The  fruit  is  produced  in  pairs.     [J.  T.  S.] 

CYNANCHUM.  A  genus  of  South  Euro- 
pean and  Mediterranean  herbs,  belonging 
to  the  order  Aaelepiadacece,  and  character- 
ised by  its  wheehshaped  corolla,  and  by  the 
coronet  of  the  stamens  being  tubular,  with 
from  five  to  ten  divisions  at  its  upper 
margin,  and  with  flve  inner  segments  ex- 
terior to,  and  parallel  with,  the  anthers. 
The  fruit  consists  of  two  cylindrical  folli- 
cles. The  Arghel,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  to  adulterate  Alexandrian  Senna,  was 
formerly  considered  to  belong  to  this  ge- 
nus, but  Is  now  Included  in  Solenoatemma : 
see  also  Vincetoxicum.  (Iff.  T.  M.] 

CYNARA.  A  genus  of  Compoaitcp,  of 
which  many  of  the  species  are  prickly 
troublesome  weeds,  some  are  handsome, 
but  scarcely  any  are  useful  besides  the  two 
familiarly  known  as  the  Artichoke  and 
Cardoon. 

The  Cardoon  or  Chardoon,  C.  Cardvnctdua, 
very  much  resembles  the  artichoke.  It  is 
a  hardy  perennial,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  northern  parts  of  Africa. 
The  earliest  writer  on  gardening  who  has 
noticed  it  Is  Parkinson,  who  calls  It  Car- 
duua  eaculentua  In  his  Paradiaua  Terreatria, 
published  in  1629.  Its  Introduction  into 
this  country  is  stated  to  have  been  in  1658, 
and  according  to  Dr.  NeiU,  It  was  even  cul* 
ti  vated  In  Holyrood  Palace  Garden  so  early 
as  1683;  but  it  has  never  been  considered  a 
vegetable  of  much  excellence,  and  at  the 
present  day  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  a 
few  of  our  best  gardens.  On  the  conti- 
nent, however,  the  Cardoon  is  regarded  as 
a  wholesome  esculent,  which  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  cook  forms  an  excellent  dish. 
The  parts  which  are  used  are  the  stalks 
of  the  inner  leaves,  rendered  white,  crisp, 
and  tender  by  blanching.  These  stalks 
are  either  stewed,  or  form  an  ingredient  In 
soups  and  salads  during  autumn  and  win- 
ter. When  permitted  to  flower,  the  plant 
has  a  flne  appearance,  and  attains  a  greater 
height  than  the  artichoke.  The  .flowers 
have  also  the  property  of  coagulating  milk, 
for  which  purpose  they  are  frequently  used 
by  the  French,  after  being  gathered  and 
dried  In  the  shade. 

The  Artichoke,  0.  Scolymua,  is  a  liardy 
perennial,  a  native  of  Barbary  and  the 
south  of  Europe.   Although  It  is  mentioned 
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In  crowded -dose  thyrsoid  panicles,  with 
flowers  pointing  to  one  side;  glumes 
nearly  equal,  8carious,and  strongly  lEeeled, 
two  or  more-flowered ;  each  splkelet  with 
a  pectinated  bract  at  Its  base.  The  genus 
comprises  flve  species,  only  one  of  which, 
the  Dog's  Tail  grass,  C.  crigtatus,  is  truly 
a  native  of  Britain.  This  is  considered  an  ex- 
cellent species  for  permanent  sheep-pasture. 
The  roots  penetrate  deep  into  the  earth, 
which  enables  the  plant  to  withstand 
droughts  better  than  many  of  the  other 
pasture-grasses ;  hence  it  may  often  be  seen 
looking  quite  fresh  when  they  are  partially 
withered  up.  C.  echinatus  Is  an  annual 
species,  which  Is  occasionally  cultivated 
in  British  collections  of  grasses.  It  Is  a 
southern  plant,  but  extends  as  far  north 
as  the  Channel  Islands.  [D.  M.] 

CYPELLA.  A  genus  of  beautiful  Iri- 
daceee,  consisting  of  a  single  species,  C. 
Merbertu  The  perianth  is  six-parted,  con- 
cave at  the  base,  the  outer  segments  larger 
and  spreading,  the  inner  ones  small  con- 
volute and  reflexed  at  top.  There  are 
three  erect  stamens,  united  at  the  base  of 
the  filaments ;  a  slender  style ;  and  a  three- 
lobed  stigma  with  trifld  segments,  which 
are  appendiculate  on  both  sides  at  the  base. 
The  chief  distinction  of  the  genus  consists 
in  Its  spreading  not  reflexed  sepaline  seg- 
ments, and  in  their  being  deeply  indented  or 
hollowed  out,  as  it  were,  at  the  base,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  bowl  or  cup.  C.  Herberti  is  a 
very  slender  plant,  with  fleshy  corms,  long 
lanceolate  acute  plaited  glaucescent  leaves, 
and  a  slender  stem  1}  to  2  feet  high, 
branched  at  top  and  producing  in  succes- 
sion many  flowers  which  last  for  several 
days,  unlike  those  of  some  allied  plants 
which  are  very  fugacious.  The  flowers 
are  bright  orange  yellow,  the  three  outer 
segments  with  a  central  dark  purple  stripe, 
the  three  inner  whitish  in  the  centre, 
spotted  with  purple.  It  Is  a  native  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  (T.  M.] 

CTPERACEiS.  (Cfvperoideat  Sedges.)  A 
natural  order  of  giume-liearing  monocoty- 
ledons belonging  to  Lindlcy's  glumal  alli- 
ance. Grass-like  tufted  plants,  having 
solid,  usually  jointed,  and  frequently  an- 
gular stems ;  leaves  with  their  sheaths  en- 
tire (not  split,  as  in  grasses) ;  and  flowers 
either  perfect  or  incomplete  (staminate 
and  pistillate),  each  borne  on  a  solitary 
bract  or  scale,  and  all  united  in  an  imbri- 
cated manner  so  as  to  form  a  spike.  In 
the  pistillate  flowers  there  Is  often  a  mem- 
branaceous covering  within  the  scale. 
Stamens  hypogynous,  varying  from  one  to 
twelve,  usually  three ;  anthers  attached  at 
their  base  to  the  filament.  Ovary  superior, 
often  surrounded  at  the  base  by  bristles ; 
ovule  one ;  style  two  to  three-cleft.  Fruit 
a  cmstaceons  or  bony  achene ;  embryo  lens- 
shaped,  and  lying  at  the  base  of  fleshy  or 
mealy  albumen.  The  plants  are  generally 
distributed  over  the  world,  and  abound  in 
moist  situations.  Some  of  the  sedges  are 
demulcent,  others  are  bitter  and  astringent. 
Some  by  means  of  their  creeping  under- 
ground stems  bind  together  the  loose 


sands  of  the  sea-shore.  Their  cellular  tissue 
is  sometimes  used  for  paper.  The  under- 
ground stems  of  several  species  of  CVpenu 
are  used  as  food.  Carlces  abound  in  moist 
temperate  and  cold  regions.  Ccarex  aren- 
aria  is  one  of  the  sandy -shore  plants ;  its 
underground  stems  are  used  for  sarsapa- 
rilla.  The  species  of  Eriophorum,  or  cotton 
grass,  have  long  white  silky  hairs  sur- 
rounding the  fruit.  Papjfruaantiguorum&Xh 
pearsto  be  one  of  the  plants  called  bulrush 
In  scripture.  It  formerly  grew  abundantly 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kile,  which  was  hence 
called  by  Ovid  papyrlferous,  but  it  Is  now 
gone.  The  cellular  tissue  of  its  stems  was 
used  in  place  of  paper.  Scirpu8lacit9tria,the 
bulrush,  Is  used  for  making  mats,  baskets, 
and  the  bottoms  of  chairs.  In  South 
America  it  is  used  for  making  balsas  ur 
boats;  a  similar  use  is  referred  to  in 
Isaiah  (xvlil.  1,  S).  There  are  120  known 
genera,  and  upwards  of  2,000  species.  The 
genera  CareXt  Cladium,  Scirpus,  Eleocharis, 
Uriophorum,  Cyperua,  and  Papyrus  afFord 
examples.  A  plant  of  this  family  is  shown 
In  Plate  10,  flg.  a.  [J.  H.  B.] 

CYPERORCHIS.  A  name  proposed  by 
Blume  for  the  Cymbidium  eligans  at 
Llndley,  on  account  of  its  having  a  pro- 
minent stigma  and  pyrlform  pollen  masses. 

CTPERUS  A  genus  of  plants  grlvlng 
its  name  to  the  sedge  family,  Oyperacece. 
It  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  stem 
being  triangular,  and  leafy  at  the  base; 
spikelets  distichous,  imbricated,  in  clus- 
ters or  heads,  with  a  leaf-like  involucre 
under  them  ;  glumes  several  In  each  splke- 
let, with  one  flower  in  each  glume ;  seed 
without  bristles.  According  to  SUudeVs 
untrustworthy  SynopsiSt  the  genus  con- 
tains 673  species,  widely  distributed  over 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  earth,  and  gradu- 
ally disappearing  as  the  extremes  of  north 
and  south  are  reached.  Two  species  only 
are  natives  of  Britain,  both  of  which 
are  rare  and  not  found  out  of  England. 
Dr.  Llndley  states  that  the  roots  of  these 
plants  are  succulent,  and  fllled  with  an 
agreeable  and  nutritive  mucilage.  The 
English  species,  0.  Umgus,  contains  also 
a  bitter  principle,  which  gives  Its  roots  a 
tonic  and  stomachic  quality.  The  tubers 
of  C.  hexastachys  are  ssid  to  be  suc- 
cessfully used  by  Hindoo  practitioners 
in  cases  of  cholera,  who  call  the  plant 
Mootha.  Those  of  C.  pertenuis^  or  Nagnr 
Mootha,  are,  when  dried  and  pulverised, 
used  by  the  Indian  ladies  for  scouring  and 
perfuming  their  hair.  The  root  of  C. 
odoratus  has  a  warm  aromatic  taste,  and  is 
given  in  India  In  Infusions  as  a  stomachic. 
The  roots  of  some  of  the  species  are  also 
used  as  an  article  of  diet.  C.  esculentus 
yields  tubers  which  are  called  by  the 
French  Sottehet  comestible  or  ATtiande  de 
terre,  and  are  used  as  food  In  the  south  of 
Europe.  According  to  Dr.  Royle,  they  have 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  coffee 
and  cocoa  when  roasted.  The  tubers  of 
another  species,  C.  bulbosust  are  said  to 
taste  like  potatoes  when  roasted,  and 
would  be  valuable  for  food  only  they  are 
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purposes,  C.  textilia  being  employed  in 
making  ropes  and  mats  for  covering  the 
floors  of  houses;  others  are  valuable  for 
covering  the  sand  and  loose  soil  on  the 
borders  of  rivers  and  sureams ;  thus,  C. 
inundatua  helps  to  bind  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  protecting  them  from  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream,  and  the  force  of  the  tides. 
(See  Lindley,  Veg.  King.  11&)  [D.  MJ 

CYPHEL.    CIterleria  tedoide*. 

CTPHELIA.  Collections  of  gonidla  in 
the  form  of  cups ;  a  term  only  used  in 
speaking  of  lichens. 

CYPHELLJE.  Pale  wart-like  spots, 
found  on  the  under-surface  of  the  thallus 
of  some  lichens. 

CYPHIA.  A  genus  of  three  or  four 
South  African  species,  intermediate,  as  it 
were,  between  Campanulea  and  Lcheliece^ 
and  therefore,  when  these  two  tribes  are 
considered  as  independent  families,  Cyphia 
is  raised  to  the  same  rank  under  the  name 
of  Cyphiaceee.  The  species  are  all  slender 
herbaceous  twiners,  with  small  nearly  re- 
gular bell-shaped  flowers,  and  united  an- 
thers. They  possess  no  peculiar  interest, 
except  that  the  Hottentots  are  said  to 
eat  the  tuberous  roots  of  at  least  one 
species. 

CYPH0CARPU8.  Agenusof  CaTOpanttZo- 
eecB,  containing  a  rigid  scabrous  pilose  herb 
from  Chili,  with  erect  stems,  and  oblong 
spinosely  dentate  radical  leaves.  Bracts 
three  together,  spinosely  dentate;  calyx 
tubular-curved,  contracted  at  the  mouth, 
with  a  five-parted  limb,  having  spinous- 
toothed  segments :  corolla  very  irregular, 
two-lipped ;  capsule  one-celled,  resembling 
a  f oUicle.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CYPHONEMA.  A  genus  of  cyrtanthi- 
form  Amaryllida,ce(B.  The  only  species,  O. 
Loddigesianum,  produces  scapes  with  about 
two  erect  flowers,  which  measure  an  inch 
and  three  quarters, and  are  whitish,  striped 
with  green.  The  perianth  has  a  straight 
slender  cylindrical  tube,  OAmpanuIate 
above,  with  a  regular  reflexed  limb.  The 
plant  had  been  supposed  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  Valparaiso,  but  Dr.  Herbert, 
by  whom  it  was  described,  suspected  it  to 
be  South  African.  [T.  M.] 

CYPRESS.  (Fr.)  Cupreasus  aempervirena. 
— ,CHA U VK  or  DE  LA  LOUISIANE.  TaXr 
odium  distichum. 

CYPRESS.  The  common  name  for  (7m- 
presaua,  especially  applied  to  C.  aemper- 
virena. — ,  BALD.  An  American  name  for 
Taxodium.  — ,  BROOM.  Kochia  acoparia. 
— ,  DECIDUOUS.  Taxodium  diatichum^ 
—,  GROUND.  SantolinaChamcecypariaatta. 
— ,  SUMMER.    Kochia  acoparia. 

CYPRESS  KNEES.    See  Exostosis. 

CYPRIPEDIUM.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land the  eye  of  the  botanist  has  been  now 
and  then  delighted  by  the  discovery  of  one 
of  the  rarest  of  native  plants,  C.  Calceolua, 


per  of  our  Lady.  It  basa  branchiner  fibrous 
root ;  single  stems,  a  foot  or  more  high, 
bearing  three  or  four  broad  ovate  rather 
dovmy  ribbed  leaves,  clasping  tbe  stem  at 
the  base,  and  one  or  two  largre  flowers. 
These  consist  of  two  lanceolate  brown 
purple  sepals,  and  a  pair  of  somewhat 
narrow  wavy  petals  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles  (decussating);  from  the  midst 
of  these  projects  a  great  yellow  pouch  or 
bag,  within  which  lurks  the  column,  for 
the  plant  is  an  orchid.  From  other  orchids 
It  differs,  however,  in  having  two  lateral 
anthers  instead  of  one  that  is  dorsal,  the 
latter  being  represented  by  a  ^reat  broad 
angular  plate,  in  front  of  which  projects  a 
stalked  three-lobed  stigma.  This  curious 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  state  of  an 
orchid  flower  is  characteristic  of  tbe  genus 
Cypripedium  (that  Is  to  say,  shoe  of  Venus). 
Great  numbers  of  species  of  tbe  sanie  ge- 
nus occur  in  both  the  Old  and  New  World, 
in  the  ice-bound  woods  of  Canada  and 
Siberia,  the  warm  glades  of  Mexico  and 
Nepal,  and  in  the  torrid  regions  of  Central 
India  and  Continental  (not  Insular)  Ame- 
rica. Some  of  them  have  yellow  flowers, 
and  they  are  the  most  frequent ;  otbers  are 
white  and  pink ;  many  are  more  or  less 
purple;  and  one,  C  guttatumf  a  Russian 
plant,  is  richly  bloodstained.  Two  princi- 
pal forms  are  to  be  distinguished,  one 
having  thin  ribbed  leaves,  and  tbe  other 
narrow  carlnate  veinless  ones.  The  latter, 
which  are  all  from  warm  countries,  are 
easily  cultivated,  and  are  common  in  gar- 
dens under  the  names  of  C.  venustum,  fn- 
aigne,  purpuratumf  Lovoei,  Dayanum,  Fairi- 
eanum,  vUloaumt  &c.  The  others,  though 
often  introduced,  live  for  only  a  short 
time  and  disappear.  In  addition  to  these, 
another  race,  exclusively  found  in  Tropical 
America,  distinguished  by  having  a  three- 
celled  ovary,  might  be  added.  "We  prefer, 
however,  to  notice  It  under  the  name  of 
Selenipedium.  The  curious  Cypripedium 
caudatum  belongs  to  that  race. 


CYPSELA.     The    dry    one-celled 
seeded  inferior  fruit  of  composites. 


one- 


CYP6ELIA.    A  genus  of  TetragoniaeetB^ 
consisting  of  a  small  fleshy  annual  herb, 
resembling    Montia,   from    St.  Domingo.  | 
Stems  prostrate,  with  small  oval  or  obovate  | 
stalked  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  and 
fringed  stipules;  flowers  small,   solitary, 
shortly  stalked,  with   a  free   flve-parted 
calyx  and  no  corolla,  the  two  inner  seg-  • 
ments  of  the  calyx  broader  and  membrar  i 
nuus ;  stamens  one  to  three ;  ovary  one- 
celled-;    capsule    bursting    transversely;  , 
seeds  numerous.  [J.  T.  S.J     ] 

CYRILLACEJB.  A  small  family  of  Di- . 
cotyledons,  most  nearly  related  perhaps  to 
Ericaceae,  although  differing  in  their  free 
petals  and  anthers  opening  in  slits ;  or  to 
some  of  the  groups  connected  with  Stva- 
fragaeeoe.  They  have  also  been  compared 
with  Olacaceca  and  with  Aquifoliacea,  both 
of  which  are  much  farther  removed.  They 
are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate 
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everarreeu  undivided  leaves  without  sti- 
pules, the  flowers  usually  in  racemes. 
There  are  four  or  five  calyx  lobes  and 
petals,  and  as  many  or  twice  as  many 
slightly  perigynous  stamens.  The  ovary  is 
two,  three,  or  four-celled,  with  one  pendu- 
lous ovule  in  each  cell,  and  bears  as  many 
stigmas  as  cells.  The  fruit  is  usually  suc- 
culent ;  the  seeds  albuminous  with  anaxile 
embryo.  There  are  about  six  species 
known  from  North  or  Tropical  America, 
constituting  four  genera,  OyrUla,  Mylo- 
earyum,  EUioUia,  and  Purdicea. 

GTRILLA.  A  genus  of  CyrtUaeece,  con- 
sisting of  plants  from  the  wanner  parts  of 
North  America,  with  the  habit  of  some  of 
the  larger  shrubby  species  of  AndroiMda. 
Leaves  alternate,  wedge-shaped;  racemes 
lateral,  elongated,  aggregated;  flowers 
small,  white,  with  a  five-cleft  calyx,  five 
petals,  and  five  stamens ;  ovary  two-celled ; 
capsule  fleshy,  two-valved,  two-seeded.  C. 
caroliniana  is  a  handsome  greenhouse 
shrub.  [J.  T.  S.] 

CTRTANDRAOE^  or  CTRTANDRE^. 
A  tribe  of  GesruracetBt  formerly  considered 
as  a  separate  family,  including  all  the 
Asiatic  genera  which  have  no  albumen  in 
the  seed,  whilst  the  American  genera  were 
all  believed  to  be  possessed  of  albumen. 
These  and  some  other  slight  distinctions 
have,  however,  all  proved  less  constant 
than  bad  been  supposed,  and  the  two 
groups  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  tribes 
of  one  family.  The  CyrtandrecB  proper 
consist  of  above  thirty  genera.  Including 
Jtamondia  and  HaJberlea  from  Europe, 
JBschynanthus,  Chiritat  Didymocarpiu,  and 
many  others  from  Asia,  Streptocarpus  from 
South  Africa,  Klugia  from  Eastern  Tropi- 
cal Asia  and  Mexico,  and  perhaps  Nape- 
anthus  from  BrazIL 

CYRTANDRA.  A  genus  of  Oyrtandrous 
GesneracecB,  containing  a  considerable 
number  of  caulescent  undershrubs  or  herbs, 
natives  of  the  Moluccas.  They  have  oppo-* 
site  leaves,  equal  orfrequently  Mrith  one  side 
dwarfed  or  aborted.  Their  flowers  are  in 
axillary  fascicles  or  heads,  seldom  solitary. 
The  calyx  is  tubular,  with  five  more  or  less 
deeply-cut  lobes ;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped, 
with  the  limb  spreading  and  cleft  into  five 
obtuse  lobes;  there  are  four  to  flve  sta- 
mens, two  of  which  only  are  fertile ;  the 
ovary  is  cylindrical,  containing  many 
ovules  attached  to  two  two-lobed  revolute 
parietal  placentae ;  the  stigma  Is  obtuse  or 
emarglnate.  The  fruit  is  a  many-seeded 
ovate  berry.  [W.  C] 

CYRTANTHERA.  A  genus  of  Acan- 
thacece,  natives  of  Tropical  America,  con- 
sisting of  some  eight  species  of  caulescent 
shrubs,  with  broad  petiolate  leaves,  and 
large  scarlet  flowers  like  those  of  Aphe- 
landrat  arranged  in  a  beautiful  dense  ter- 
minal thyrse,  except  in  one  species,  in 
which  they  are  in  axillary  cymes.  The 
calyx  is  cleft  into  flve  equal  coloured  parts ; 
the  rlngent  corolla  has  a  long  tube,  and 
the  limb  is  divided  into  two  lips,  the  lower 
of  which  is  trifld :  there  are  two  stamens 


inserted  at  the  base  of  the  tube  and  ad- 
herent to  it  beyond  the  middle ;  the  anthers 
are  two-oelled ;  the  stigma  Is  obtuse  and 
ondivlded.  [W.  C] 

CYRTANTHUS.  A  genus  of  handsome 
Amaryllideuxce,  consisting  of  bulbous 
herbs,  with  two-ranked  narrow  elimgate 
leaves,  and  many-flowered  umbels  of  flow- 
ers. The  perianth  has  a  curved  narrow 
funnel-shaped  tube,  which  is  often  a  little 
ventricose,  and  a  limb  of  six  short  sub- 
equal  segments;  the  fllaments  of  the  six 
stamens  straight,  decurrent,  inserted  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  tube.  They  are 
South  African  plants,  the  type  of  the  genus 
being  C.  obliqum.  This  has  globose  bulbs 
as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  persistent  lanceo- 
late entire  leaves  an  inch  wide,  and  an 
erect  scape  supporting  a  loose  umbel  of 
numerous  pendulous  flowers,  orange-col- 
our mixed  with  yellow  and  green,  the  tube 
sensibly  widened  upwards,  an  Inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  the  limb  spreading,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  tube.  In  another  group  of 
the  species  the  leaves  are  deciduous.  One 
of  them,  C.  striatus,  has  subacute  leaves  a 
foot  long,  and  half  an  Inch  wide,  and  an 
umbel  of  three  or  four  pendulous  narrow 
funnel-shaped  flowers  two  and  a  half  inches 
long,  red,  striped  with  yellow.  C.  odonts 
has  fragrant  crimson  flowers:  whilst  in 
C.  collinus  they  are  poppy  scarlet.  [T.  M.] 

CYRTOOBRAS.    CerUroetema. 

CYRTOGONIUM.    Pcecilopteris. 

CYRTOGYNE.     A  genus  of  succulent- 
leaved  undershrubs,  belonging  to  the  order 
Crtisaulaceaf,  having  white  flowers  In  cymes, 
with  a  flve-parted  corolla  whose  segments  [ 
are  much  longer  than  those  of  the  calyx.  '< 
The  stamens  are  inserted  Into  the  base  of  ! 
the  corolla,  with  whose  lobes  they  alter- 
nate, and  within  them  are  flve  small  hy- 
pogynous  scales.     The  ovary  consists  of 
five  oblong  carpels,  gibbous  at  the  top, 
and  ending  in  long  styles.    C.  albiflora,  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Is  in  cul- 
tivation. [M.  T.  M.] 

CYRT0LEPI8.  A  genus  of  Compositae, 
composed  of  a  few  small  annual  herbs.f  ouud 
in  northern  Africa  and  Asia  Minor.  They 
have  much  resemblance  to  the  chamomile 
{.Anthemis),  and  are  nearly  related  to  that 
genus,  differing  only  in  having  winged 
achenes,  the  wings  toothed,  those  of  An- 
themis  not  being  winged-  They  have  al- 
ternate pinnatlsect  leaves  with  linear  seg- 
ments, yellow  flower-heads  with  an  invo- 
lucre of  one  series  of  roundish  scales, which 
enclose  a  large  number  of  tubular  five- 
toothed  florets.  [A.  A.  £.] 

CYRTOMIUM.  A  genus  of  polypodla- 
ceous  ferns,  belonging  to  that  series  of  the 
AapidiecB  which  have  reticulated  veins 
and  peltate  Indusla.  The  characteristics 
of  Cyrtomium,  as  shown  in  the  more  typical 
plants,  consist  in  the  veins  being  pin- 
nato-furcatefrom  a  central  costa,  the  lower 
anterior  venules  being  free,  and  the  rest 
angularly  and  Irregularly  anastomosing, 
forming  unequal  subhexagonal  areoles. 
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CYSTIDIA.  Salient  cells,  accompanying 
the  basids  or  asci  of  fungals ;  by  some  re- 
garded as  antberlds.  [M:  J.  R] 

CYSTIDIANTHUa  A  genus  of  Asdeiria- 
dacea,  containing  a  few  species  of  climb- 
ing shrabs,  natives  of  the  Indian  Archl- 
pelago,wlth  opposite  leaves,  and  numerous 
pedicellate  flowers  in  interpetiolar  and 
terminal  umbels.  The  calyx  is  five-parted ; 
the  corolla  bell-shaped,  five-toothed,  and 
spreading ;  the  stamlnal  corona  consists  of 
five  fleshy  leaves  attached  to  the  short  gy- 
nostegium ;  the  anthers  are  terminated  by 
amembraneadpressed  to  the  stigrma, which 
is  convex,  pentagonal,  and  smooth;  tbe 
follicles  are  solitary,  long  and  slender, with 
numerous  comose  seeds.  This  genus  has 
the  habit  of  CentroateTna.  [W.  C] 

CTSTOCAPNOS.  A  genus  of  Fwnariaceas. 
containing  a  glabrous  climbing  branched 
herb  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with 
stalked  twice-pinnate  leaves,  having  three- 
lobed  segments,  and  small  white  racemose 
flowers.  It  differs  from  the  other  genera 
of  the  order  in  the  capsule,  which  is  In- 
flated and  bladdery,  containing  several 
seeds.  [J.  T.  a] 

CT8TOCARPII7M.  A  case  Including  a 
great  many  spores;  a  term  confined  to 
algals. 

CYSTOFTERIDE^  A  section  of  poly- 
podineous  ferns,  in  which  the  sori  are  punc- 
tif  orm  or  dot-like,  and  covered  by  cncullate 
or  fornicate  indusia,  which,  being  attached 
behind  them,  are  inflected  over  them  in 
the  earlier  stages.  (T.  M.] 

CfYSTOPTERIS.  A  genus  of  dwarf  poly- 
podiaceous  ferns,  typical  of  the  group  Cys- 
topteridece.  In  that  group,  it  is  dlstin- 
i  guished  at  once  by  its  sori  being  medial 
on  the  veins,  that  Is,  placed  some  distance 
below  the  apex.  The  species,  numbering 
about  a  dozen,  are  small  membranaceous 
plants  with  a  tufted  or  creeping  caudex,  and 
twice  or  thrice-pinnated  annual  fronds; 
they  are  furnished  with  punctiform  sori, 
covered  by  roundish  ovate  Indusia,  which 
are  fornicate  or  subhemispherlcal,  afllxed 
by  their  broad  base,  and  sometimes  lacer- 
ate or  acuminate  at  the  apex.  C.fragilis, 
which  has  lauce-shaped  fronds,  is  a  widely 
distributed  British  species  ;  C.  montana, 
with  a  creeping  caudex  and  triangu- 
lar fronds,  has  been  gathered  in  a  few 
Scottish  habitats.  The  genus  is  scattered 
from  the  poles  to  the  tropics.         [T.  M.] 

CTSTOPUS.  Under  this  name  Blume 
has  collected  a  few  little  white-fiowered 
Java  orchids  near  Goodyera. 

GTSTORCHIS.  A  genus  of  terrestrial 
orchids,  allied  to  Goodyera.  Blume  men- 
tions three  species  with  small  pink  or  yel- 
low flowers.  Theyare  especially  known  by 
having  the  glands  found  inside  the  lip  in 
so  many  of  these  little  plants  enclosed  in  a 
pair  of  cysts  or  pockets,  whence  the  name 
has  been  formed. 

CYTHERia.    NephelaphyUum. 


CTTINACEiE.  The  Cytinua  Hypocistis, 
either  alone  or  In  conjunction  with  two 
African  root-parasites,  Hydnora  and  Hy- 
polepis,  has  been  considered  as  constituting 
an  independent  family  of  very  uncertain 
afllnities.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean region,  growing  on  the  roots  chiefly 
of  Ciattu  monspeliensU,  and  rises  to  a  few 
inches  above  ground  in  the  form  of  a  tuft 
of  succulent  stems  covered  with  imbri- 
cated scales,  and  terminating  in  a  head  of 
flowers,  the  whole  plant  of  a  rich  yellow  or 
orange-red  colour.  The  flowers  are  poly- 
gamous,  with  a  tubular  four-lobed  peri- 
I  anth,  and  four  two-celled  anthers,  sessile  on 
'  a  central  column  attached  to  the  peri  an  th- 
I  tube.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  one-celled, 
with  several  parietal  placentas,  and  nume- 
rous ovules.  The  plants  contain  gallic  acid, 
and  have  been  used  in  consequence  as  as- 
tringents and  styptics.  [M.  T.  M.] 

CHTTISE  A"  6RAPPES  or  AUBOURS  or 
DE  VIR6ILE.  (Pr.)  Cytinu  Laburnum.  — , 
PETIT.    Oytistu  gesnli/olius. 

CYTI80PSIS.  A  genus  of  Legvm^^Msa, 
containing  but  one  species,  C.  doryeniifolia, 
a  small  prostrate  perennial  plant  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Syria  and  Cllicia.  This 
has  sessile  leaves  made  up  of  from  three  to 
seven  small  oblong  leaflets,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  silvery  hairs ;  and  the  axillary 
yellow  flowers  have  a  tubular  calyx  nearly 
an  inch  long,  and  a  corolla  of  five  nearly 
equal  clawed  petals,  a  little  longer  than 
the  calyx.  The  pods  are  narrow,  thick, 
elongated,  and  contain  a  number  of  seeds. 
The  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Anthyllis,  but 
differs  in  the  sessile  digitate  leaves,  and  in 
the  calyx  and  corolla  falling  after  wither- 
ing. [A.  A.  R] 

CTTISTTS.  An  extensive  and  well-known 
genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
Lefntminosa.  C.  Laburnum,  with  which  all 
are  familiar  under  the  name  of  Laburnum, 
is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Southern  Germany,  where 
it  attains  the  height  of  twenty  feet  and  up- 
wards. It  was  introduced  into  England 
previously  to  1697,  at  which  time  Gerarde 
appears  to  have  had  it  in  his  garden  under 
the  names  of  Anagyris,  Labumumy  and 
Bean  Trefoil.  This  and  the  lilac  are  the 
commonest  ornamental  trees  in  suburban 
gardens ;  but  the  Laburnum  is  been  to  the 
greatest  advantage  when  planted  in  front 
of  loftier  trees  in  a  park  or  extensive 
shrubbery.  The  heart  wood  is  of  a  dark 
colour,  and,  though  of  a  coarse  grain,  it  is 
very  hard  and  durable ;  it  will  take  a  polish, 
and  may  be  stained  to  resemble  ebony.  It 
is  much  in  demand  among  turners,  and  is 
wrought  into  a  variety  of  articles  which 
require  strength  and  smoothness.  The 
seeds,  it  should  be  remembered,  act  so 
I  violently  as  an  emetic  that  they  are  justly 
deemed  poisonous. 

I     C.  purpureua  is  an  elegant  procumbent 
I  shrub,  a  native  of  Carnlola.    It  seldom  ex- 
ceeds a  foot  in  height,  and  is  either  used 
for  ornamenting  rockwork,  or  is  grafted  on 
the  Laburnum.     C.  purpuragcena  (Ft.  O. 
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it  differs  only  In  having  the  uralls  of  the 
fruit  fleshy.  It  contains  two  Indian  herbs 
with  weak  stems  climbing  by  means  of 
tendrils,  compound  triteniate  leaves,  and 
racemes  opposite  the  leaves.     .  [J.  T.  S.3 

DACTTLIS.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Festticece,  and  distinguished 
by  the  flowers  being  in  very  crowded 
panicles,  and  subsecund,  i.e.,  pointing 
nearly  all  to  one  side.  The  glumes  are 
unequal  and  many-flowered,  acute  and 
herbaceous,  with  terminal  sete.  D.  glo- 
merataf  the  Cock's-foot  Grass,  is  tlie  only 
British  species,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
of  our  native  grasses.  It  is  also  the 
strongest  grower  among  the  superior 
kinds,  and  derives  its  English  name  from 
the  fancied  resemblance  the  three-branched 
panicles  of  flowers  bear  to  the  foot  of  a 
fowl.  It  forms  a  portion  of  most  good 
pastures,  particularly  where  the  soil  is 
loamy  or  chalky.  It  is  also  suitable  for 
sowing  alone  on  boggy  land  which  is  in 
the  course  of  being  reclaimed,  for,  although 
it  does  not  grow  on  this  sort  of  soil  natu- 
tally  in  great  quantities,  it  produces  a  good 
crop  when  cultivated  on  it  artiflcially 
Steudel  describes  twenty-nine  species, 
which  have  a  wide  range  of  habitats  over 
the  globe.  [D.  M.] 

DACTYLIUM.  A  genus  of  filamentous 
moulds,  of  which  the  genuine  species  have 
hyaline  threads  bearing  at  their  tips  clus- 
ters of  septate  spores.  D.  roseum,  which 
was  formerly  referred  to  Trichotkecium 
from  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  its 
structure,  belongs  essentially  to  this  ge- 
nus, and  is  remarkable  not  only  as  being 
one  of  the  most  widely-difFused  species, 
distinguished  by  if^  delicate  pink  hue,  but 
as  occurring  not  unfrequently  in  the  closed 
cavities  of  nuts.  The  spawn  of  these  deli- 
cate moulds  will,  however,  soon  penetrate 
the  firmest  vegetable  tissues  if  there  be 
proper  conditions  of  moisture.  Another 
species,  D.  oof^ennm,  occurs  in  the  inside  of 
eggs,  where  its  presence  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  without  having  recourse  to  the 
wild  and  un philosophical  notion  of  equivo- 
cal generation.  In  D.  rosewn^  besides  the 
common  large  spores,  there  are  conldia  of 
a  small  size,  which  may  have  greater  power 
of  penetration  than  the  larger.  The  func- 
tion, however,  of  these  bodies  is  uncertain, 
and  they  may  be  spermatia  rather  than 
conidia.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DAC3TYL0CTENIUM.  A  gen  us  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Oiloridecs,  distin- 
guished by  the  Inflorescence  being  in 
flnger-like  spikes,  the  flowers  on  the  splk- 
lets  pointing  to  one  side ;  the  glumes  two, 
compressed,  keeled,  and  subherbaceous, 
the  exterior  one  cuspidate ;  stamens  three ; 
ovary  smooth ;  styles  two ;  stigma  hairy 
and  branched.  There  are  only  seven  spe- 
cies described,  all  natives  of  Africa,  with 
one  exception,  D.  radulans, Mrhlch  is  a  New 
Holland  grass.  They  are  mostly  annuals, 
and  little  known  in  cultivation.     [D.  M.] 

DACTYLORHIZA.  An  affection  of  some 
agricultural  plants,  as  turnips  and  carrots. 


in  which  the  root  divides  and  becomes 
hard  and  worthless.  It  is  commonly  called 
Fingers  and  Toes,  and  must  be  distin- 
guidied  from  an))ury,  which  arises  from 
the  attacks  of  insects.  It  is  in  fact  not 
properly  a  disease,  but  a  tendency  to  a 
reversion  to  the  wild  state,  which  can  only 
be  remedied  by  a  careful  selection  of  seed. 
It  is  sometimes  thought  that  it  arises  fn>m 
an  unequal  distribution  of  manure,  but 
this  is  probably  a  mistake.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DA0TYLO8TEMON.  A  genus  of  the 
spurge-wort  family,  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  trees  or  shrubs  found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  South  America,  and  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  their  flowers  being  destitute  of 
a  true  calyx,  the  males  containing  three, 
or  more  generally  from  four  to  seven  star 
mens.  The  leaves  are  Ian  ce-shaped,  entire, 
and  glossy;  either  alternate  or  whorled, 
and  varying  from  two  to  eight  inches  in 
length.  In  their  axils  the  little  green 
flowers  are  arranged  in  short  catkins,  the 
males  towards  the  apex,  and  the  females 
near  the  itase,  the  former  entirely  naked 
or  accompanied  with  one  or  more  little 
scales  which  represent  the  calyx,  the  latter 
also  naked  or  having  a  calyx  of  three  small 
divisions.  The  fruit  is  a  brown  polished 
three-lobed  woody  capsule,  about  the  bize 
of  a  pea,  and  contains  three  seeds.  The 
name  Actinostema  is  sometimes  given 
to  the  plants  of  this  genus.         [A.A.R] 

D^DALEA.  A  genus  belonging  t3  the 
spore-bearing  section  of  the  higher  Fungi. 
In  this  genus  the  ca^Mties,  instead  of  being 
circular  or  only  slightly  distorted,  are  sin- 
uous and  Intricate  from  the  partial  break- 
ing-up  of  the  cell- walls.  D.  quercina,  a  fun- 
gus of  a  hard  corky  texture,  is  not  un- 
common upon  oak  stumps  or  rails,  and 
sometimes  makes  its  appeaiwice  in  build-  , 
ings  or  conservatories,  where  the  wood 
has  been  impregnated  with  its  spawn  be- 
fore T>eing  felled.  '    [M.  J.  B.] 

D^DALEVS.    When  a  point  has  a  large 
circuit,  but  is  truncated  and  ragged.    Or,  < 
wavy  and  irregularly  plaited  as  the  hyme- 
nium  of  some  agarics. 

D^MONOROPS.  A  genus  of  palms 
closely  allied  to  CaJamns,  in  which  the  ; 
greater  number  of  the  forty  species  re- 
ferred to  it  were  formerly  placed.  Its  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities  consist  in  the 
flowers  being  loosely  scattered  along  the 
branches  of  the  flower  spikes,  not  collected 
into  catkins  as  in  Calamus,  and  also  in  the 
spathes  or  bracts  being  complete,  i.e., 
entirely  enclosing  the  young  spikes.  All 
the  species  are  natives  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  principally  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  and  Islands ;  they  have  long  thin 
flexible  stems,  furnished  with  pinnate 
leaves,  the  prickly  stalks  of  which  are  fre- 
quently prolonged  into  whip-like  tails. 

D.  Draco  (formerly  Calamus  Draco)  is  ft 
native  of  Sumatra  and  other  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  is  called  the  Dra- 
gon's Blood  Palm,  in  consequence  of  its 
fruits  yielding  a  portion  of  the  substance 
known  in  the  arts  as  dragon's  blood.    The 
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fruits  are  about  the  gize  of  cherries,  and, 
when  ripe,  are  covered  with  a  reddish 
resinous  substance,  which  is  separated  by 
shaking  them  In  a  coarse  canvass  bag. 
The  resin  tlius  obtained  forms  the  best 
kind  of  dragon's  blood,  while  inferior 
sorts  are  obtained  by  boiling  the  fruits 
after  they  have  undergone  the  shaking 
process.  Several  varieties  of  dragon's 
blood  (sticks,  reeds,  tears,  and  lumps) 
are  known  in  commerce,  but  some  are 
yielded  by  plants  belonging  to  widely 
different  natural  orders.  It  is  chiefly  used 
for  colouring  varnishes,  for  dyeing  horn  in 
imitation  of  tortoise  shell,  and  In  the  com- 
position of  tooth-powders  and  various 
tinctures.  [A.  S.] 

DAFFODIL.  NareiBnuPMndo-NarcUnUt 
also  called  Dalfy-down-dilly.  — ,  PERU- 
VIAN. Jmnene  Amanooes.  — ,  SEA.  /»- 
mene  eaUUhina. 

DAGGER-FLOWER.    Maekosranthertu 

DAGGER  PLANT.    A  name  for  Yueea. 

DAHLIA.  A  well-known  herbaceous 
plant  belonging  to  the  compound  flowers, 
and  distinguished  by  its  chaffy  receptacle, 
the  absence  of  a  pappus,  and  by  the  double 
involucre  of  which  the  outer  is  many- 
leaved,  the  inner  of  one  leaf  divided  into 
eight  segments.  The  Dahlia  is  named 
after  Dr.  Dahl,  a  pupil  of  Llnnieus,  but  is 
also  known,  especially  on  the  continent, 
by  the  name  Oeorginti.  Countless  as  are 
the  varieties  of  this  flower,  there  are,  at  the 
most,  only  two  species  in  cultivation,  D. 
auperjlua,  of  which  the  outer  involucre  is 
reflexed,  and  D.  fnistranea,  in  which  it  is 
spreading  ;  while  under  the  name  D.  vari- 
cinlis  both  these  are  united.  The  Dahlia 
is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  It  grows  in 
sandy  meadows  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  from  whence  the  first 
plants  introduced  to  England  were  brought 
by  way  of  Madrid  in  1789,  by  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Bute.  These  having  been  lost, 
others  were  Introduced,  in  1804,  by  Lady 
Holland.  These  also  having  perlr^ed,  a 
fresh  importation  was  made  from  France, 
when  the  continent  was  thrown  open  by 
the  peace  of  1814.  The  first  introduction 
into  France  had  taken  place  about  1800 ; 
and  the  plant  was  cultivated  there  for  the 
sake  of  its  tubers,  which  were  said  to  be 
eatable.  Owing,  however,  to  their  acrid 
and  medicinal  flavour,  they  found  no  fa- 
vour with  the  human  species,  and  were  re- 
jected by  cattle.  The  roots  are  large, 
spindle-shaped,  and  assembled  Into  bundles 
from  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  stem. 
The  flowers.  In  the  examples  first  intro- 
duced, were  single,  with  a  yellow  disk  and 
dull  scarlet  rays  having  a  velvety  surface. 
The  seeds  of  these  soon  produced  flowers 
of  various  tints,  some  double,  others  varie- 
gated. Flowers  of  a  better  colour  and 
form  were  successively  propagated;  in 
some  the  petals,  or  rather  florets  (for 
in  what  is  called  the  '  double  Dahlia '  the 
fulness  of  the  flower  is  owing  to  the  con- 
version of  disk  into  ray  florets),  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  horn  or  funnel  with 


I  singular  regularity,  in  others  the  florets 
were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  perfect 
I  rose.  Finally,  in  the  course  of  years,  bor- 
;  ticulturists  flatter  themselves  that  they 
have  brought  the  Dahlia  to  the  highest 
point  of  beauty,  though  among  the  nume- 
rous seedlings  raised  every  year,  there  are 
constantly  occurring  individuals  which  are 
considered  as  surpassing  their  predeces- 
sors in  some  point  of  floral  excellemce.  A 
race  of  pompons  with  remarkably  small 
flower-heads  has  been  obtained.  [C.  A.  J.] 

DAIS.  A  genus  of  TkymeUicetB  or  Daph- 
nacea.  Its  characters  are  :  flowers  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre  ;  calyx  coloured, 
funnel-shaped,  with  a  four  or  five-divided 
limb,  and  without  scales  in  its  throat ;  sta- 
mens eight  to  ten  in  two  rows,  included 
within  the  calyx ;  no  bypogynous  scales ; 
ovary  one-celled,  with  a  single  pendulous 
ovule.  Fruit  a  drupe  enclosed  by  the  per- 
sistent calyx  ;  albumen  fleshy ;  embryo 
orthotropal.  Shrubby  plants  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  parts  of  Asia.  There  are  seven 
known  species.  [J.  H.K] 

DAISY.   The  common  name  for  Bellis. 
— ,   AFRICAN.      Athanaaia    annua.     — , 
AUSTRALIAN.      Vittadenia   triloba,      — ,  | 
BLUE.    OMnUaria  vulgaris.    — ,  CHRIST- 
MAS.   A  popular  name  for  some  of  the 
species  of  Aster.    — ,  MICHAELMAS.    A  I 
popular  garden  name  for  Aster,  especially 
for  A.  Tradescanti.  — ,  OXEYE.  Chrysanthe- 
mum Leueanthemum.    — ,  SWAN-RIVER.  ! 
Brachywme  iberidi/olia.  i 

DAISY-STAR.    Bettidiastrum.  \ 

DALBERGIA.  A  large  genus  of  legn-  | 
mlnous  forest  trees  and  climbing  shrubs 
principally  Inhabiting  the  tropics  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  Most  of  the  species 
have  pinnate  leaves  with  numerous  leaflets 
arranged  alternately,  but  sometimes  re- 
duced to  three  leaflets  only.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  axillary  racemes,  and  have  a 
bell-shaped  calyx,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
cut  into  Ave  divisions,  a  papilionaceous 
corolla,  and  nine  to  ten  stamens,  either  all 
joined  together  Into  a  sheath,  which  Is 
split  along  the  upper  side,  or  divided  into 
two  equal  bundles  of  flve  each.  The  pods 
are  thin,  very  much  flattened,  not  winged, 
and  either  long  and  straight,  or  short  and 
crescent-shaped,  containing  one  or  several 
flat  seeds 

D.  latifolia,  the  Black-wood  or  East 
Indian  Rose-wood  tree,  and  the  Sit-sal  of 
the  Bcngalese,  is  common  on  the  Malabar 
and  Coromandel  coasts,  and  forms  a  mag- 
nificent tree,  yielding  one  of  the  most 
valuable  furniture  woods.  The  timber  is 
procurable  in  planks  four  feet  broad,  ex- 
clusive of  the  sap-wood,  and  Is  of  a  dark 
purplish  colour,  very  heavy,  close-drained, 
and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  comes 
to  this  country  under  the  names  of  Black- 
wood and  East  Indian  Rosewood,  but  it 
has  not  the  agreeable  perfume  of  the  true 
rosewood,  nor  Is  it  marked  with  the  black 
lines  of  resinous  matter  which  add  so 
much  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  Bras^ 
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llan  wood.  Tn  India  It  is  greatly  used  for 
making  the  most  expensive  descriptions  of 
fiiniiture.  D.  siasoides,  is  a  smaller  tree, 
l>ut  yields  an  equally  valuable  timber, 
-which  also  goes  by  the  names  of  Black- 
-wood  and  Rosewood  in  Madras,  where  it  is 
employed  in  the  construction  of  gun- 
carriages. 

D.  Sissoo  is  an  East  Indian  species,  but 
found  farther  north  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding,ahoundlng  principally  in  Bengal  and 
the  provinces  as  far  north  as  the  Punjab. 
It  is  a  large  and  very  rapid-growing  tree, 
yielding  a  strong  tenacious  compact  tim- 
l>er  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  but  not  so  flne- 
erralned  as  the  Blackwood.  This  wood  is 
called  Sissoo  or  SIssum,  and  being  very  du- 
rable it  is  included  among  those  which  are 
authorised  to  be  employed  for  the  sleepers 
of  Indian  lines  of  railway.  In  Bengal  it 
Is  used  in  the  construction  of  gun-carri- 
ages, and  it  also  supplies  the  ship-builders 
of  that  presidency  with  crooked  timbers 
and  knees,  besides  which  it  is  extensively 
employed  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes 
connected  with  house  building.      [A.  8.] 

DALE  A.  A  genus  of  sub-shrubby  or 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  pea  family  found 
In  America,  appearing  in  greatest  numbers 
in  New  Mexico,  and  having  their  northern 
limit  In  the  United  States,  and  their  south-  I 
em  in  Chill,very  few  being  found  in  the  , 
north-eastern  part  of  the  continent.  Its 
most  marked  features  are  the  flowers  in 
terminal  spikes,  and  the  pods  small,  one- 
seeded,  and  not  longer  than  the  calyx.  Its 
nearest  afOnity  is  with  Petalostenumt  in 
which  the  stamens  are  five,  while  here 
they  are  generally  ten,  and  never  fewer 
than  nine.  In  the  great  bulk  of  the  spe- 
cies the  leaves  are  unequally  pinnate,  and 
composed  of  numerous  small  wedge-shaped 
or  oblong  leaflets,  which  are  often  covered 
with  small  glandular  dots  like  those  seen 
in  the  St.  John's-wort.  The  white,  yellow, 
pink,  or  purple  flowers  are  about  the  size  of 
those  of  a  vetch,  and  arranged  in  terminal 
spikes  or  heads ;  the  calyx  nearly  equally 
five-toothed  or  deft;  and  the  keeled  petal 
and  wings  united  with  the  staminal  tube 
and  jointed  to  it,  but  the  standard  or  upper 
petal  quite  ree.  The  little  pod  is  wholly 
enveloped  in  the  calyx. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  species  is 
2>.  spinoaa,  which  inhabits  the  desert  re- 
gions of  California,  and  has  simple  narrow 
leaves,  and  large  deep  violet  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  a  spiked  manner  on  the  spiny- 
pointed  branches.  The  plant  attains  a 
height  of  four  or  five  feet.  Like  many 
desert  plants  the  stems  have  a  bleached  ap- 
pearance. D.arborescetM,  found  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  only  one  which  attains  the  dimensions 
of  a  small  tree.  D.  Jamesii  attains  only  a 
height  of  about  six  inches,  and  is  alto- 
gether covered  with  silky  hairs ;  it  is  also 
remarkable  as  being  the  only  species  with 
trifollolate  leaves.  Upwards  of  sixty  spe- 
cies are  enumerated.  The  genus  is  named 
in  honour  of  Thomas  Dale,  an  English 
botanist  of  the  last  century.      [A.  A.  B.]     l 


DALECHAMPIA.  A  genus  of  spurge- 
worts  found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Their  slender  stems  are  generally 
found  twining  among  bushes,  but  some- 
times scrambling  toagreat  heightamongst 
trees.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  stalked, 
heart-shaped,  entire  or  three  to  five-lobed, 
sometimes  divided  to  the  base.  The  small 
green  flowers  are  borne  on  stalked  heads 
which  proceed  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
a  circumstance  that  at  once  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genus.  The  heads  contain  a 
number  of  flowers  of  both  sexes,  and  are 
enveloped  by  an  involucre  of  two  leafy, 
beautifully  veined  green  or  coloured 
bracts.  The  male  flowers  have  a  four  or 
flve-parted  calyx,  and  very  numerous  sta- 
mens ;  the  females  a  calyx  of  Ave  or  six 
divisions  which  are  often  fringed  with 
hairs,  and  an  ovary  surmounted  by  a  cy- 
lindrical or  club-shaped  style,  which  is  en- 
tire, with  a  terminal  or  lateral  stigmatic 
opening.  The  fruit  is  a  three-celled  three- 
lobed  capsule  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea. 
The  names  CremophyUum  and  Bhopaloatylis 
are  given  by  some  authors  to  plants  of 
this  genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DALH0U8IBA.  A  smooth  simple-leaved 
shrub  of  the  pea  family  found  in  Sllhet, 
where  it  bears  its  white  blossoms  in  May, 
and  ripens  its  pods  in  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. Its  beautifully  veined  glossy  leaves 
are  stalked,  oval,  and  entire ;  the  pedun- 
cles which  arise  from  their  axils  are  once 
or  twice  forked,  and  at  the  points  of  fork- 
ing furnished  with  small  round  bracts; 
each  flower  is  also  supported  by  two  simi- 
lar bracts,  which  completely  hide  the  flve- 
toothed  calyx.  The  upper  petal  or  standard 
is  deeply  notched,  and  the  ten  stamens  are 
quite  free  to  the  base.  The  dark  brown 
polished  pods  are  of  a  woody  consistence, 
from  three  to  four  Inches  long,  tapered  at 
each  end  into  a  sharp  point,  and  contain- 
ing two  or  three  flat  seeds.  The  simple 
leaves,  bracted  peduncles,  and  free  stamens, 
together  with  the  nature  of  the  pods,  are 
its  most  marked  features.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DALIBARDA.  A  genus  of  herbs  or 
small  shrubs  with  white  or  yellow  flowers, 
belonging  to  the  Rosacece,  distinguished 
from  the  allied  genus  Rulms  by  having 
dry  fruit,  and  terminal,  not  lateral,  styles. 
The  herbaceous  species,  which  are  hardy, 
have  creeping  stems  and  solitary  flowers ; 
they  may  be  grown  in  a  peaty  soil,  and  are 
fltfor  omamentingrock-work.  The  shrubby 
species  have  the  flowers  in  panicles,  and 
being  natives  of  Java  require  to  be  grown 
in  a  hot-house.  [C.  A.  J.] 

DAMAR.  A  viscid  resinous  product  of 
Canarium  microcarpum. 

DAMAa    (Fr.)    HesperU  matrcnaHU. 

DAMASONIUM.  A  floating  aquatic  be- 
longing to  the  AlUmacecB,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Actinocarptta  Dama- 
8onium.  It  is  found,  though  somewhat 
rarely,  in  our  ponds  and  ditches,  and  forms 
a  tuft  of  radical  floating  long-stalked 
leaves,  from  amongst  which  issues  the 
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D ANGLE-BERRY.  An  American  name 
for  Gayluasacia/rondosa. 

DANTHONIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  he- 
longing  to  the  tribe  Avenete,  distinguished 
by  the  glumes  being  two  or  many-flower- 
ed; the  outer  pale  smooth  and  coriace- 
ous below,  many  or  sometimes  nine-nerved, 
emarginate  at  the  apex,  with  an  interme- 
diate broad  tooth,  which  sometimes  ter- 
minates in  a  geniculate  twisted  awn  ;  sta- 
mens three ;  styles  two.  Sixty  species  are 
described,  nearly  all  natives  of  South 
Africa,  and  many  of  them  useful  there  as 
pasture  grasses.  [D.  M.J 

DAPANIA.  A  genus  considered  by 
Korthals  to  belong  to  Chry8obalanace4Bf 
but  referred  to  OxalidacecB  by  Planchon, 
who  considers  it  closely  allied  to  Averrhoa. 
The  hypogynous  flowers,  and  five-celled 
fruit  with  pendulous  exalbuminous  seeds, 
are  suflScient  to  distinguish  It  from  the 
Chrysobalanacece.  [J.  T.  8.] 

DAPHNACEiE.  A  natural  order  of  mo- 
nochlamydeous  dicotyledonous  plants, 
synonymous  with  THYUSLiBAOEA  orTHT- 
UBLACEA :  which  see.  IJ.  H.  B.] 

DAPHNADS.  A  name  used  by  Llndley 
for  the  Thymdaeea. 

DAPHNE.  A  well-known  thymelaceous 
genus  of  shrubs,  the  species  of  which  are 
very  widely  distributed,  being  found  in 
the  temperate  and  tropical  phrts  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  America,  and  Australia.  The 
flowers  are  hermaphrodite ;  the  calyx  tu- 
bular, its  limb  divided  into  four  segments ; 
petals  none;  stamens  eight,  inserted  in 
two  rows  upon  the  Inner  surface  of  the 
tube ;  ovary  one-celled,  style  short,  stigma 
button-shaped  ;  fruit  a  drupe.  Many  of 
the  species  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  their  flowers;  while  all 
have  a  more  or  less  stringy  bark,  and  all 
are  more  or  less  acrid. 

D.  Mezereiimt  the  Mezereon,  a  common 
shrub  in  cottage  gardens  in  this  country, 
where  It  is  also  said  to  grow  wild,  is  re- 
markable for  the  appearan ce  of  Its  fragrant 
pink  flowera  in  early  spring  before  the 
leaves  expand.  It  forms  a  dwarf  bush 
with  erect  branches,  along  the  sides  of 
which  the  flowers  are  placed,  while  the 
leaves  occur  in  tufts  at  the  extremity  of 
the  twigs.  The  fruits  are  red  and  pulpy, 
of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  poisonous  to 
human  beings,  though  birds  eat  them  with 
avidity.  There  is  a  variety  with  white 
flowers  and  yellowish  fruits.  The  bark  of 
this  species,  and  especially  that  of  its 
roots,  has  been  used  in  medicine  as  a 
sudoriflc  and  alterative  in  scrofulous,  ve- 
nereal, and  other  diseases.  It  Is  extremely 
acrid  to  the  taste,  and  la  now  rarely  em- 
ployed. 

D.  Laureola,  the  Spurge  Laurel,  occura 
In  woods  in  this  country.  It  Is  a  smaller 
plant  than  the  preceding,  and  has  bright 
green  oblong  evergreen  leaves,  and  grreen- 
ish  flowera  which  are  scentless ;  the  fruits 
are  oval  and  of  a  bluish-black  colour.  This 
species  participates  in  the  acrid  properties 


of  the  mezereon,  though  it  Is  not  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  It  finds  a  place  In 
shrubberies,  on  account  of  its  evergreen 
character,  and  because  It  thrives  well 
beneath  the  shade  of  trees. 

The  tough  fibrous  nature  of  the  Inner 
bark  of  these  plants  is  made  available  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  In  various  parts 
of  India  and  China.  In  Nepal  the  bark  of 
D.  cannabina,  D.  Edgxoorthii,  and  other 
species  is  thus  employed.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  scraped  and  boiled  in  water,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  the  ashes  of  the  oak ; 
after  this  it  is  washed  and  beaten  to  a 
pulp  on  a  stone,  and  then  spread  out  on  a 
mould  or  frame  made  of  bamboo  mats. 
This  paper  is  of  various  qualities ;  the 
best  is  strong  and  tough,  is  not  liable  to 
crack  or  break  upon  being  folded,  is  not 
eaten  by  insects,  and  does  not  suffer  from 
damp.  From  its  durability  it  is  used  In 
many  parts  of  India  for  deeds  and  records. 

Several  kinds  are  cultivated  In  this 
country  as  hardy  shrubs  or  In  greenhouses. 
Among  them  are  2).  ponticot  which  resem- 
bles the  common  spurge  laurel,  but  is  of 
larger  growth,  has  more  fragrant  flowera, 
and  grows  well  under  the  shade  of 
trees  ;  D.  alpinat  a  low  growing  shrub 
with  deciduous  leaves  and  white  fragrant 
flowers,  well  adapted  for  rock-work;  as 
also  is  D.  Cneorum,  a  charming  plant  with 
procumbent  stems,  lance-shaped  ever- 
green leaves,  and  clusten  of  pink  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  The  foregoing  are  hardy. 
B.  odora^  D.  imdica,  D.  ehinensis  and  others 
require  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse. 
The  Spurge  Laurel  Is  the  badge  of  the  Gra- 
hams. PL  T.  M.] 

DAPHNIDIUM.  Indian  trees  constitut- 
ing a  genus  of  Lavracea^  having  unisexual 
flowera  within  an  involucre  of  scaly  bracts. 
The  perianth  Is  six-cleft ;  the  male  flower 
has  nine  stamens  in  three  rows,  the  tliree 
innermost  having  glands  at  each  side  of 
their  filaments.  Fruit  berry-like,  one- 
seeded,  partly  enclosed  within  the  pereis- 
tent  base  of  the  perianth.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DAPHNID0STAPHYLI8.  A  small  group 
of  shrubby  plants,  separated  by  some  from 
Arctostaphyloi. 

DAPHNOPSIS.  A  genus  of  Thymelacecc, 
consisting  of  dioecious  Brazilian  plants. 
The  male  fiowers  have  a  four-cleft  peri- 
anth, with  eight  stamens,  and  a  rudimen- 
tary ovary.  The  perianth  of  the  female  flow- 
er is  persistent  at  the  base  of  the  drupe, 
which  is  of  a  fibrous  texture.    [M.  T.  M.] 

DARBYA.    A  North  American  tree  or 
shrub,  described  by  A.  Gray  as  constituting 
a  distinct   genus  of  Santalacece,  but   re 
duced  by  A.  De  Candolle  to  a  section  of 
Conuindra. 

DAREA.  A  section  of  AsfHenium^  some- 
times called  Ca7u>pteri9t  and  characterised 
by  the  prevalence  of  unisorlferous  seg- 
ments to  the  fronds.  [T.  M.] 

DARLINGTONIA-    A  remarkable  genus 

of  Sarraceniacece  found  In  California.    Tlie 

'  only  species,  D.  eaiifomicat  known  as  the 
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D  ASTLIRION.  A  genus  of  BronuUacea, 
consisting  of  Mexican  plants  with  short 
stems,  and  densely  crowded  linear  leaves 
which  droop  gracefully,  and  generally  have 
a  little  brush-like  tuft  of  fibres  at  the 
point.  From  amid  these  leaves  the  flower- 
stalks  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  the 
upper  portion  being  crowded  with  a  dense 
panicle  of  flowers,  which  are  dioecious. 
The  perianth  consists  of  six  nearly  equal 
segments  in  two  rows ;  and  there  are  six 
stamens  with  filaments  thickened  in  the 
middle,  and  having  a  gland  at  the  base. 
The  female  flowers  differ  in  having  anther- 
less  stamens,  a  superior  six-seeded  one- 
celled  ovary,  with  membranous  angles, 
the  six  ovules  in  pairs ;  a  short  style  with 
a  dilated  three-lobed  stigma ;  and  a  nut- 
like fruit,  one-seeded  by  abortion.  D. 
acrotrichum  is  a  handsome  kind  grown  in 
greenhouses.  CM.  T.  M.] 

DASYLOMA.  The  generic  name  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  umbelliferous  order, 
characterized  by  having  five  ribs  on  each 
half  of  the  fruit,  three  on  the  back  smaller 
than  the  two  at  the  sides,  the  latter  being 
larger  and  thicker,  a  character  indicated 
by  the  name,  which  Is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words  signifying '  thick  border.'  The 
species  are  natives  of  India,  and  are  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  hollow  stems,  and  twice 
pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are 
wedge-shaped,  toothed  at  the  end.  [G.  D.] 

DASYMALLA.  A  genus  of  small  West 
Australian  bushes  of  the  Myoporum  family, 
having  their  leaves  and  stems  covered  with 
dense  white  wool.  The  forked  style  and 
bracted  flower-stalks,  together  with  the 
woolly  nature  of  the  stems  and  leaves,  are 
its  chief  distinguishing  features.  Thefou]> 
angled  stems  are  furnished  with  opposite 
entire  leaves,  oblong  obovate  in  form.  In  the 
axils  of  these  the  flowers  are  found  in  little 
bundles  or  cymes  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
The  calyx  is  flve-parted,  and  the  purple 
tubular  corollas  are  widened  at  the  top 
and  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  two-lobed, 
the  lower  three-lobed.  In  the  Inside  of 
the  tube  and  near  its  base  the  four  sta- 
mens (two  long  and  two  short)  are  in- 
serted. The  ovary  is  densely  hairy  and 
crowned  with  a  flliform  style  forked  at  the 
top ;  when  ripe  it  becomes  a  somewhat  dry 
four-celled  berry  with  one  seed  in  each 
celL    Two  species  are  known.    [A.  A.  B.] 

DASYNEMA.  A  name  once  given  to  a 
few  South  American  trees  of  the  lime-tree 
family :  they,  however,  belong  to  Slo axea  : 
which  see.  [A  A.  B.] 

DASYPHYLLFM.    Flotovia. 

DASYP060N.  A  genus  referred  to 
Juncacece,  in  which  It  is  distinguished  by 
its  capsular  one-celled  fruit  with  basilar 
ovules,  and  longitudinally  dehiscent  incum- 
bent anthers  with  filaments  thickened  at 
the  apex.  It  comprises  two  undershrubs 
from  South  Australia,  with  simple  leafy 
stems,  and  grass-like  leaves  rough  at  the 


DASYSTEMON.  A  genus  of  Australian 
herbs,  covered  with  scaly  pimples,  and  hav- 
ing linear  fleshy  opposite  leaves  united  at 
their  bases ;  greenish  yellow  flowers ;  a 
calyx  of  three  to  seven  leaf-like  segments ; 
corolla  of  three  to  seven  petals  rolled  un- 
der at  the  point,  and  slightly  united  at  tbe 
base ;  stamens  three  to  seven  inserted  on 
to  the  calyx  round  the  three  to  flve 
ovaries.  The  fllaments  are  thick,  hence  the 
name  of  the  genus  'thick-stamen.'  It  is 
included  among  the  Crasnilcuxce.  D.  caly- 
ciniu  is  occasionally  grown  as  a  green- 
house plant  in  this  country.      [M.  T.  MJ 

DATE.  PhcBnix  daeti/lifera.  —,  WILD. 
P.  sylvestris. 

DATISCACE^  (Daiiscads.)  A  natural 
order  of  dicotyledonous  plants  included  in 
the  sub-class  Monochlamydeee,  and  referred 
by  Lindley  to  the  cucurbital  alliance.  Herbs 
or  trees  with  alternate  leaves  having  no  sti- 
pules; some  flowers  have  stamens  only, 
others  have  pistils  only ;  the  corolla  is  want- 
ing ;  the  calyx  or  perianth  adheres  to  the 
ovary,and  is  divided  into  three  or  four  parts; 
stamens  three  to  seven ;  ovary  one-celled, 
with  three  or  four  many-seeded  parietal 
placentas.  Fruit  a  one-celled  capsule, 
opening  at  the  top ;  seeds  having  a  reti- 
culated skin,  and  a  cup-like  swelling  at 
one  end;  there  is  no  separate  albumen. 
The  plants  consist  of  few  species,  which 
are  scattered  over  North  America,  north- 
em  India,  Siberia,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  the  south-eastern  -  part  of  Europe. 
Tbey  have  bitter  and  purgative  qualities.  It 
Is  said  that  the  ovary  of  Datisca  cannabina 
can  produce  perfect  seeds  without  the  ap- 
plication of  pollen  to  the  pistil.  Tetrameles 
Hort(fteldii  is  a  large  tree  of  the  order. 
There  are  but  three  known  genera,  Datiacaj 
Tetrameleaf  and  TricercuteSt  and  these  com- 
prise but  four  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

DATISCA.  A  genus  of  plants  typifying 
the  DatiacacecB.  The  characters  are  :  flow- 
ers dioecious ;  calyx  flve-parted  in  the  sta- 
minate  flowers,  three  to  flve-toothed  in 
the  pistillate  flowers ;  no  corolla ;  star 
mens  flve  to  flfteen,  collected  in  the 
middle  of  the  flower ;  ovary  united  with 
the  calyx,  inferior,  one-celled,  with  three 
to  flve  parietal  placentas ;  styles  three  to 
flve.  Fruit  a  one-celled  capsule  opening 
by  a  round  hole  at  the  apex.  Seeds  numer- 
ous, striated,  with  a  cup-like  covering  at 
the  base.  Annual  herbaceous  plants  found 
in  Nepal  and  in  Asia  Minor.  They  have 
unequally-pinnate  alternate  leaves,  and 
racemose  bracteated  greenish  flowers. 
There  are  two  known  species.    [J.  H.  B.] 

DATLIER  CX)MMUN.  (Fr.)  Phomix 
dactylifera, 

DATURA.  A  genus  of  Solanaeece,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Miers,  of  Atropacece,  the 
species  of  which  are  eminently  poisonous ; 
while  in  small  quantities  they  act  as  vain- 
able  remedial  agents.  They  are  known  bv 
their  tubular  calyx,  the  upper  part  of 
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which  foils  off  as  the  fruit  ripens,  while  a 
small  portion  remains  as  a  circular  rim 
around  the  Ijase  of  the  fruit ;  the  corolla 
is  funnel-shaped  and  plaited.  The  fruit  is 
a  capsule  with  four  comi>artmenta  and 
fourvalTCS.  ^    ^, 

The  best  known  plant  of  this  genus  is 
the  common  Thorn  Apple,  D.  Stramoniwn, 
which  springs  up  In  a  half  wild  state  on 
the  borders  of  cultivated  fields,  rubbish 
heaps,  Ac,  in  this  country,  and  Is  found  In 
similar  situations  in  all  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  globe.  It  is  a  coarse  strong-smel- 
ling annual,  growing  one  or  two  feet  high, 
with  widely-spreading  forked  branches, 
and  large  ovate  leaves  with  irregularly- 
waved  or  sinuately-toothed  margins.  The 
flowers  are  large,  placed  on  short  stalks 
arising  from  the  forks  of  the  stem;  the 
calyx  is  tubular  and  angular ;  the  corolla 
is  double  the  length  of  the  calyx,  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  large  plaited  flve-toothed 
limb,  generally  of  a  pure  white  colour,  but 
sometimes  in  hot  climates  pink  or  purple  ; 
the  capsule  Is  ovate,  of  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut, somewhat  four-celled,  bursting  by 
four  valves,  which  are  covered  with  stout 
triangular  spines,  whence  the  name  Thorn 
Apple.  The  poisonous  principle  of  this 
plant  is  an  alkaline  crystalline  substance 
called  datttriii.  The  effects  produced  by 
medicinal  or  poisonous  doses  of  Stramo- 
nium are  similar  to  those  induced  by 
belladonna,  but  to  this  Is  added  a  certain 
degree  of  acridity  and  of  anodyne  power 
not  possessed  by  the  other  plant.  Stramo- 
nium has  been  found  beneficial  In  neu- 
ralgia, epilepsy,  mania,  Ac ;  while  in  some 
cases  of  asthma  relief  has  been  experien- 
ced from  smoking  the  leaves. 

D./aMttosa,  a  common  Indian  plant,  is 
possessed  of  properties  similar  to  those  of 
stramonium,  and  is  employed  by  the  na- 
tive doctors  for  the  relief  of  rheumatic 
and  other  painful  affections.  The  seeds 
are  used  in  India  and  China  to  stupefy  or 
even  poison  an  enemy.  D.  alba  or  D.  Metelt 
also  an  Indian  plant,  produces  similar  ef- 
fects. The  Rajpoot  mothers  are  said  to 
smear  their  breasts  with  the  juice  of  the 
leaves,  so  as  to  poison  their  newly-born 
female  Infants.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  seeds  of  D.  Stramonium  were  used 
by  the  priests  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  to  pro- 
duce those  frantic  ravings  which  were 
called  prophecies,  a  suggestion  which  de- 
rives some  support  from  the  fact '  that  In 
the  temple  of  the  Sun,  in  the  city  of  Sago- 
mozo  (Peru  ?),  the  seeds  of  the  Florlpondio, 
jD.  sanguinea,  are  used  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose.' The  Peruvians  also  prepare  an  in- 
toxicating beverage  from  the  seeds,  which 
induces  stupefaction  and  furious  delirium 
if  partaken  of  in  large  quantities.  The 
Arabs  of  central  Africa  are  said  by  Lieut. 
Burton  to  dry  the  leaves,  the  fiowers,  and 
the  rind  of  the  rootlet,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  strongest  preparation,  and 
smoke  them  in  a  common  bowl,  or  in  a 
water-pipe.  It  is  esteemed  by  them  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  asthma  and  influ- 
enza, and  although  they  do  not  use  it  like 
the   Indian  Datura  poisoners,  accidents 


nevertheless  occur  from  its  narcotic  pro- 
perties.    See  Bruomahsia.       CM.  T.  M.] 

DAUBEirrONIA.  A  genna  of  bushy 
I^ants  of  the  pea  family,  comprising  three 
species  found  in  Texas  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  curi- 
ous quadrangular  pods,  which  are  three  to 
four  inches  long,  stalked^  pointed,  and 
furnished  with  wings  along  the  angles. 
The  only  other  genuA  with  four-angled 
pods  nearly  related  to  this  is  Pueulia, 
which  has  vmequally  pinnate  leaves;  while 
here  there  is  no  odd  leaflet,  but  the  leaves 
are  made  up  of  ten  to  twelve  pairs  of  ob- 
long leaflets,  each  about  an  inch  in  length. 
The  red  or  yellow  flowers,  a  good  deal  like 
those  of  the  laburnum,  are  borne  on  axil- 
lary racemes  shorter  than  the  leaves^  H. 
punicea  is  a  common  plant  on  the  banks 
of  the  Uraguay,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Banda  Oriental  uid  Rio  Grande,  where  It 
grows  into  a  large  handsome  shrub  with 
leaves  like  those  of  the  false  acacia,  and 
bears  abundant  racemes  of  brilliant  red 
flowers,  between  cherry  and  orange-colour. 
The  genus  Is  named  In  honour  of  M.  Das- 
benton,  an  eminent  French  naturalist  and 
physician.  [A.  A.  &] 

DAUBENTA.  A  genua  of  one  or  two 
species  of  bulbous  LUiacea  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  X>.  aur«a,  the  typal  spe- 
cies, has  a  imlr  of  oblong  leaves  seated 
close  to  the  earth,  and  In  their  sinus  a  ses- 
sile umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  whose  peri- 
anth Is  tubulose  with  a  two-lijtped  limb, 
both  lips  being  three-toothed,  the  upper 
short,  the  lower  one  larger  In  the  ray 
flowers  and  depauperated  in  those  of  the 
centre  or  disk.  There  are  six  stamens  with 
unequal  decllnate  fllament8,somewhat  join- 
ed at  the  base  ;  and  a  filiform  style  with  a 
capitate  stigma.  The  genus  is  dedicated 
to  Prof.  Daubeny  of  Oxford.         [T.  M.] 

DAUCOSMA.  A  North  American  genos 
of  UmbeUiferm,  represented  by  an  annual 
herb,  with  the  odour  of  the  wild  carrot, 
whence  its  name.  Its  distinguishing  cbs- 
racters  are  its  petals,  which  are  bent  in- 
wards; its  five-toothed  calyx;  and  its 
distinct  carpophore  or  stalk  bearing  the 
two  halves  of  the  fruit.  The  first  of  these 
characters  separates  it  from  Oynasdadiumt 
the  second  from  .^Xhusa,  and.the  last  from 
(Enanthe.  CM.T.M.] 

DAUCUS.  A  genus  of  Umhettiferoet  cxm- 
slsting  of  several  species  of  dwarf  weedy- 
looking  plants,  having  thin  deeply-cnt 
pinnatifid  leaves ;  and  fiower-stems  rising 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  bearing  ia 
a  terminal  umbel  a  number  of  small  white 
or  rosy-coloured  fiowers.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  long  prickles  to  its  carpels,  the 
prickles  being  long,  flat,  and  straight. 
Of  one  of  its  species  cultivated  as  a  vege- 
table, there  are  many  varieties. 

The  CtuTot,  D.  Carota,  is  a  biennial,  s 
native  of  Britain,  usually  found,  in  its 
wild  state,  tn  light  sandy  soil.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  difference  between  Its 
dj7  sticky  root,  and  that  of  the  large  mo- 
culent  root  of  our  garden  Carrot,  it  U 
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generally  admitted  to  be  the  stock  from 
wbich  all  the  cultivated  varieties  have 
sprung;  although  Miller  states  that  he  In 
Tain  endeavoured  to  Improve  the  qaallty 
of  the  wild  plant  by  cultivation.  As  an 
esculent,  the  Carrot  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients,- and  Pliny  says  the  best  came  to 
Rome  from  Candla.  Gerarde,  writing  In 
1507,  tells  us  they  do  not  grow  in  Candla 
oaly,  but  are  found  upon  the  mountains  In 
Germany,  and  about  Geneva.  How  or 
when  they  were  first  Introduced  Into  this 
country  is  unknown,  but  It  Is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  by  the  Dutch  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1558),  and 
that  they  were  first  grown  about  Sandwich 
in  Kent. 

Scarcely  any  vegetable  Is  better  known, 
or  in  greater  demand  for  culinary  pur- 
poses than  the  Carrot.  Its  root  contains 
a  large  portion  of  saccharine  matter,  and 
is  need  in  soups  and  stews,  as  well  as  a 
vegetable  dish  during  winter.  In  order 
to  snpply  the  demand  for  young  carrots 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  large 
quantities  are  grown  by  artificial  heat. 
The  various  sorts  of  Carrots  in  cultivation 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  known  as 
Horn  Carrots  and  Long  Carrots :  the  for- 
mer short  and  early;  the  latter  becoming 
mature  In  autumn  for  winter  use. 

Parkinson,  writing  in  1639,  says,  that  In 
his  day  ladles  wore  Carrot  leaves  in  place 
of  feathers ;  and  Loudon  states  (^neycL  of 
Oard.,  p.  835)  that  in  winter  an  elegant 
chimney  ornament  maj'  be  formed  by  cut- 
ting off  a  section  from  the  head  or  thick 
end  of  a  Carrot,  containing  the  bud,  and 
placing  it  in  a  shallow  vessel  of  water. 
Young  and  delicate  leaves  unfold  them- 
selves, forming  a  radiated  tuft  of  a  very 
handsome  appearance.  [W.  B.  R] 

The  Carrot  yields  two  British  species,  D, 
Carota  and  maritimxu ;  but  we  agree  with 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  in  deeming  them  •  scarcely 
permanently  distinct.'  The  Carrot  of  the 
garden  and  farm  is  a  well  known  deriva- 
tion of  one  of  these ;  we  almost  think  of 
the  latter,  as  our  experiments  In  ennobling 
the  common  D.  Carota  have  been  unfortu- 
nate, though  we  have  had  reports  of  suc- 
cess in  this  experiment  by  those  with 
whom  the  ennobling  of  the  parsnip  has 
not  succeeded  as  it  has  with  us.     [J.  BJ 

DATJPHINEI.LB.    (Fr.)    DOphiniwrn. 
DAURADE.    (Fr.)    Ceterach  offleinaram. 

D  AVALLIA.  A  fine  and  extensive  genus 
of  polypodiaceous  ferns,  typical  of  the 
gxouv  DavcMiecB.  They  have  scaly  creeping  , 
rhizomes,  which  feature  has  given  rise  to  I 
the  name  of  Hare's  Foot  Fern,  applied  to 
D.  canariensis.  The  fronds  are  sometimes 
pinnate,  but  more  frequently  pinnately  de- 
compound, very  elegantly  cut  Into  multi- 
tudes of  small  divisions,  and  bearing 
numerous  fructifications,  which  form  a 
series  of  cups  or  cysts  at  the  margins  of 
the  segments.  These  cysts  assume  two 
somewhat  different  forms :  the  one,  rather 
shallow  cup-shaped,  represented  byD.fanui- 
f<Ma  and  D.  aeuleata,  the  latter  of  which  is 


'  quite  scandent  and  bramble-like  in  habit  • 
the  other  tubulose,  represented  by  J).  eU 

I  gans  and  D.  solida.     The  genus  is  well 

j  marked  by  natural  features,  and  Is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  to  be  found  in  our  gar- 

I  dens.  Several  offshoots  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  it,  as  Acrophorus,  Huviata. 
Loxoscaphe,  an^  Microl^^  [T.  M.] 

DAVIESIA.  A  large  genus  of  New  Hol- 
land and  Tasmanian  bushes  of  the  pen 
family,  easily  recognised  among  their  al- 
lies with  ten  free  stamens  and  two  ovules, 
by  the  form  of  their  pods,  which  arc  short! 
nearly  triangular,  with  a  straight  upper 
and  a  much  curved  under  edge.  In  some 
species  the  leaves  are  much  like  those  of 
the  juniper,  and  In  a  large  number  they 
take  the  form  of  spines  like  those  seen  on 
the  funse,  to  which  plant  many  of  them 
bear  a  strong  resemblance.  In  a  few  the 
leaves  are  heart-shaped  and  embrace  the 
stem ;  in  others  they  are  oblong ;  and  a 
few  are  entirely  destitute  of  leaves,  but  in 
these  the  stems  are  usually  flattened  and 
perform  leaf  functions.  The  flowers  are 
small,  usually  yellow,  sometimes  blue  or 
purple,  arranged  in  little  tufts  or  racemes 
or  stalked  cymes  arising  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  or  from  those  of  little  scales 
where  no  leaves  exist. 

A  very  common  plant  in  greenhouses, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  ge- 
nus, is  D.  latifolia,  a  native  of  Tasmania 
and  the  south  parts  of  New  Holland.    This 
plant  has  smooth  oblong  leaves,  in  the 
axils  of  which  the  pretty  yellow  flowers  are 
found  disposed  in  dense  erect  racemes. 
Another  scarcely  less   beautiful  species 
Is  D.  eordata,  the  leaves  of  which,  about 
the  largest  m  the  genus,  are  sessile,  heart- 
shaped,  acute,  and  embrace  the  stems  at 
the  iMise ;  they  are  quite  smooth  and  beau- 
tifully veined.   The  flowers  are  in  stalked 
corymbs,  each   supported  by  two  leafy 
bracts  which  envelope  a  number  of  stalked 
flowers  having  a  yellow  standard  and  a 
purple  keeL    D.  epipkylluni,  a  West  Aus- 
tralian species,  is  remarkable  for  having 
white  flattened  and  variously  lobed  stems 
without  leaves,  but  having  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  antlers  of  a  stag    The 
flowers  are  curiously  placed  on  the  middle 
of  the  flattened  portion,  and  arise  from  the 
axils  of  little  scales,  two  or  more  together. 
D.  juncea  has  rush-like  branches  devoid 
of  leaves,  and  furnished  at  distant  in- 
tervals with  bundles  of  yellow  flowers : 
and  an  allied  species  has  similar  but  much 
thicker  stems,  nearly  half  an  Inch  In  dia- 
meter, with  soft  pith-like  wood.   It  would 
be  difficult  to  point  to  a  genus  comprising 
niore  diversity  of  form  among  Its  species, 
of  which  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  known! 
It  bears  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davles. 
a  welsh  botanist.  [a.  a.  R] 

1  ^^YT-^'  ^  ^^^  o'  sma"  opposite- 
leaved  trees  or  scandent  bushes  of  the 
MelasUmaceas,  found  In  various  parts  of 
tropical  America,  and  numbering  about  a 
dozen  species.  They  are  chiefly  character- 
ised by  the  capsular  (not  berried)  fruit, 
and  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  sta- 
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way  between  the  ground  ana  its  crown  of , 
leaves,  to  more  than  double  its  previous  i 
diuneter,  again  contracting  to  its  original 
size  and  cylindrical  form  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  summit.  This  peculiarity 
is  more  particularly  evident  in  the  species 
called  by  the  Indians  on  the  Amazon 
Paxiuba  barriguda  (i.e.pot-bellied  Paxiuba : 
Paxiuba  being  a  general  term  applied  to 
the  Iriarteas),  the  Deckeria  or  Iriartea 
ventricoaa  of  botanists,  a  common  palm  in 
the  forests  bordering  the  Amazon  and  Rio 
Negro,  where  the  natives  take  advantage 
of  its  swollen  trunlcs  in  the  construction 
of  their  canoes,  its  natural  shape  saving 
them  much  labour.  They  also  use  the 
hard  black  wood  of  the  outer  portion  of 
the  trunk  to  make  harpoons  for  spearing 
the  cow-fish.  [A.  8.] 

DECLINATE.    Bent  downwards. 

DECODON.  A  genus  of  Lj/thraceee, 
nearly  related  to  Lythrum^  and  differing 
chiefly  in  the  calyi-tubo  being  shortly 
bell-shaped,  instead  of  cylindrical.  D. 
verticiUatat  the  Swamp  Loosestrife,  grows 
on  the  borders  of  swamps  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  the  only  known  species.  It 
is  a  pretty  bush  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
having  slender  recurved  stems  furnished 
with  privet-like  leaves,  placed  in  whorls 
of  three  round  the  stem,  and  bearing  in 
their  axils  clusters  of  stalked  rose-coloured 
flowers  much  like  those  of  Lythrum  Salir 
carta.  The  plant  is  also  called  Neacea  ver- 
ticillata.  According  to  Torrey  it  is  used 
as  an  emmenagogue.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DECOMPOUND,  DECOMPOSITE.  Hav- 
ing various  compound  divisions  or  ramifi- 
cations. 

DEGUMABIA.  A  climbing  shrub  of  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America,  form- 
ing a  genus  of  Philadelphacece.  The  flowers 
are  white,  arranged  in  corymbs,  sweet- 
scented,  and  in  gardens  are  observed  to  be 
sometimes  unisexual,  though  this  has  not 
been  found  to  be  the  case  In  wild  specimens. 
The  calyx-tube  is  adherent  to  the  ovary, 
and  is  marked  by  from  seven  to  ten  pro- 
minent nerves ;  the  style  is  consolidated, 
expanded  above  into  a  stigma,  with  seven 
to  ten  rays.  The  capsule  Is  divided  into 
seven  to  ten  compartments,  and  is  crowned 
bythepersistentstyleandlimbof  the  calyx. 
It  contains  not  only  numerous  seeds,  each 
surrounded  by  an  aril,  but  also,  at  least 
in  dried  specimens,  a  quantity  of  small 
crystals  (raphides)  Interspersed  among 
them.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DECUMBENT.  Reclining  upon  the  earth, 
and  rising  again  from  it. 

DECURRENT.  Prolonged  below  the 
point  of  Insertion,  as  If  running  down- 
wards. 

DECURSIVELT  PINNATE.  When  a  pe- 
tiole is  winged  by  the  elongation  of  the 
base  of  the  leaflets ;  hardly  different  from 
pinnatifld. 

DECUSSATE.  Arranged  in  pairs  that 
alternately  cross  each  other. 


DEDUPLICATION.  The  supposed  un- 
lining  process  which  some  liotanlsts  ))e- 
lieve  in  when  one  organ  in  a  flower  is  pro- 
duced opposite  another. 

DEER  BALLa  A  synonym  of  Hart's 
Truflles,  Lycoperdon  Nuts,  and  ElaphO' 
myces.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DEERBERRY.    CkLtdtheria  procumbens 
also  an  American  name  for  Vaeeinium  gta- 
mineum, 

DEERIN6IA.  A  genus  of  AmaranthaeeeB, 
distinguished,  by  its  fruit  being  a  many- 
seeded  berry.*  They  are  smooth  weak- 
stemmed  shrubs  from  India  and  Australia, 
with  alternate  leaves,  and  spikes  of  small 
flowers,  having  a  five-leaved  calyx,  five  sta- 
mens united  below  into  a  cup,  a  short  style, 
three  stigmas,  and  an  inflated  berry.  D. 
celosioides,  from  New  Holland,  bears  long 
spikes  of  red  berries,  about  the  size  of  cur- 
rants. [J.  T.  S.] 

DEFERENT.  Conveying  anything  down- 
wards. 

DEFOLIATION.  The  casting  off  of 
leaves. 

DEFORMATION.  An  alteration  in  the 
usual  form  of  an  organ  by  accident  or 
otherwise. 

DEGRADATION.  A  change  consisting 
of  an  abstraction,  loss,  abortion,  or  non- 
developement  of  usual  organs. 

DEHAASIA.  A  genus  of  LauracecB,  con- 
sisting of  trees  with  hermaphrodite  or 
monoecious  flowers,  the  perianth  of  which 
is  six-cleft,  the  three  outer  divisions  being 
much  smaller  than  the  inner  ones.  Sta- 
mens nine  or  twelve  in  three  or  four  rows, 
the  Inner  row  sterile  ;  of  the  fertile  sta- 
mens, the  two  outer  rows  have  their 
anthers  opening  inwardly,  while  those  of 
the  inner  row  open  outwardly,  the  fila- 
ments of  this  latter  series  having  glands  on 
each  side  at  the  base.  The  fruit  is  a  one- 
seeded  berry  placed  upon  a  thickened  fleshy 
flower  stalk.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DEHISCENCE.  The  act  of  splitting  into 
regular  parts,  or  in  some  manner  depen- 
dent upon  organic  structure. 

DELABECHE  A.  The  Bottle-tree  of  North- 
eastern Australia,  D.  rupestria,  is  the  only 
plant  of  this  genus,  which  belongs  to  the 
SterculiacecB,  and  is  very  nearly  related  to 
Brachychiton.  The  Bottle  tree  is  of 
middling  stature,  and  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  curious  form  of  the  trunk, 
which  is  bulged  out  in  the  middle  in  the 
form  of  a  barreL  The  stem  abounds  in  a 
mucilaginous  or  resinous  substance  re- 
sembling gum  tragacanth,  which  is  whole- 
some and  nutritious,  and  is  said  to  bo  used 
as  an  article  of  food  by  the  aborigines  in 
cases  of  extreme  need.  Dr.  Lindley,  in 
describing  the  tree,  says,  'the  wood  has  a 
remarkably  loose  texture;  it  is  soft  and 
brittle,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  very  large  tubes  of  pitted 
tissue,  some  of  which  measure  a  line  and 
a  half  across;  they  form  the  whole  inner 
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bearlns:  fine  pink  or  parple  blossoms.  The 
outer  calyx  is  five,  the  inner  three-cleft ; 
the  corolla  tubular,  slightly  curved ;  the 
stamens  four  in  number;  the  capsule 
smooth,  with  the  winged  seeds  arranged 
in  several  rows.  One  of  the  handsomest 
species  is  X>.  integrrfolUan  {Codazzia  tpeeir 
09(i),  frequent  in  the  Andes  of  Quindin.  D. 
latifoliMf»  is  identical  with  (MUichlamya 
riparia,  and  D.  StenoUMum  with  Stenoto- 
hium  staru.  Avnphilophiuiin  is  the  only  other 
bignoniaceotts  genus  which  has  a  double 
calyx.  [B.  a] 

DELPHINIUM.  A  genus  of  Rantauu- 
lacetB,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Larkspur.  The  species  are  numerous,  and 
■widely  distributed  over  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  Northern  hemisphere.  They 
are  herbaceous  phints,  with  erect  branch- 
Ins  stems,  and  finely  cut  or  palmately- 
divided  leavea  The  flowers  are  in  loose 
racemes  towards  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
they  have  a  calyx  of  five-coloured  sepals, 
the  upper  one  prolonged  at  its  base  into  a 
long  tapering  spur,  andfour  (or  two)  petals 
concealed  partially  within  the  spur  of  the 
calyx.  The  fruit  consists  of  from  one  to 
five  many-seeded  follicles.  'Hie  fiowers  re- 
semble those  of  some  species  of  Aoonile, 
1>nt  they  have  a  spurred,  not  a  hooded 
calyx,  and  they  have  not  the  peculiar  ham- 
mer-like petals  of  the  aconite.  Larkspurs 
partake  largely  of  the  acrid  properties  for 
'Which  the  order  is  in  general  so  remark- 
able. 

1>.  StapMiogriOt  or  Stavesacre,  was  used 
medicinally  by  the  Greeks,  and  still  finds  a 
place  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  though  now 
rarely  used.  The  seeds  contain  the  active 
principle  in  greatest  abundance,  and  hence 
are  ordered  to  be  used  in  the  form  of  oint- 
nient  to  destroy  vermin.  Delphinia  is  an 
extremely  acrid  bitter  white  powder  pre- 
pared from  the  seeds,  and  used  externally 
In  cases  of  rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 
Kuraerous  species  and  varieties  of  this 
erenuB  ai'e  cultivated  in  gardens.  D.  Ctm- 
solida,  a  common  European  plant,  is  occsr 
Blonally  found  In  a  half-wild  state  on  the 
l>order8  of  fields.  Its  name  was  given  in 
reference  to  its  power,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, of  healing  or  consolidating  wounds. 
J}.  Ajadg,  a  common  garden  plant,  de- 
rives its  name  from  certain  markings  on 
the  petals,  presenting  more  or  less  resem- 
lilance  to  the  letters  A  I  A  I;  hence  also  it 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  the '  hyacinth ' 
of  the  ancients,  described  as  possessing 
similar  markings.  Dr.  Daubeny,  the  latest 
commentator  on  the  plants  mentioned  in 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  con- 
cludes, '  that  the  term  hudkirUho8  was  in 
general  applied  to  some  plant  of  the  lily 
tribe :  but  that  the  poets  confounded  with 
this  the  larkspur,  whidi  has  upon  it  the 
markings  alluded  to ;  and  that  the  name 
hyacinth  was  given,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  plant  which  most  distinctly  ex- 
hibited them.' 

Some  of  the  cultivated  species,  such  as 
J)  grandiflorumt  D.  ehinenae,  D.  sibiricum, 
&c   are  called  Bee  Larkspurs,  from  the  re- 


semblance of  the  petals,  which  are  studded 
with  yellow  hairs,  to  a  humble  bee  whose 
head  is  buried  in  the  recesses  of  the  fiower. 
One  of  the  most  l)eautiful  species  in  cul- 
tivation is  2>.  formosum,  with  large  rich 
blue  fiowers ;  and  D.  cardinaU  is  remark* 
able  for  its  scarlet  fiowers.        [M.  T.  M.] 

DELTOID.  A  solid,  the  transverse  sec- 
tion of  which  has  a  triangular  outline,  like 
the  Greek  a.  Also  applied  to  the  outline 
of  thin  bodies. 

DEMATIBI.  A  natural  order  of  fila- 
mentous moulds,  separated  from  the  white 
or  brightly-coloured  species  by  the  dark 
threads,  which  look  as  if  they  were  smoke- 
dried  or  carbonised ;  and  in  the  more  ty- 
pical species  have  an  investing  membrane. 
Some  of  our  common  moulds,  as  Cladospo- 
Hum  herbarum,  belong  here.      ptl.  J.  B.] 

DEMERSED.    Burled  beneath  water. 

DEMIDOVIA.  A  genus  of  TriUiaeece, 
founded  on  the  Paria  incompleta  of  Bieber- 
stein.  It  differs  from  Paris  by  not  having 
any  inner  series  of  perianth  segments. 
The  leaves  are  six  to  twelve,  oblong  or  ob- 
long-oblanceolate,  acuminate;  the  perianth 
segments  green,  ovate  acuminate,  twice 
as  long  as  the  eight  to  twelve  stamens ; 
styles  four,  longer  than  the  stamens.  The 
only  species,  D.  polypkylla,  is  a  native  of 
southern  Russia.  [J.  T.  S.] 


DENDROBIUM.  A  well-known  genus 
of  epiphytal  orchids,  comprising  more  than 
aoo  species,  of  which  upwards  of  eighty 
have  been  cultivated  in  hothouses  for  the 
sake  of  their  beautiful  flowers.  The  great 
mass  comes  from  India  and  its  Archi- 
pelago ;  a  few  are  found  in  East  Australia 
and  the  Pacific  Islands ;  and  one  in  New 
ZefUand.  '  The  genus  varies  extremely  In 
the  habit  of  its  species,  some  being  little 
larger  than  the  mosses  among  which  they 
grow ;  while  others  are  surpassed  in  sta- 
ture by  few  in  the  order.  Like  the  Onci- 
dia  of  the  New  World,  there  are  some 
species  of  which  the  foliage  is  anclpltous, 
others  having  it  terete,  while  in  the  mar 
jority  it  is  in  the  usual  flat  condition.  A 
few  have  no  other  stem  than  a  wiry  creep- 
ing rhizome ;  others  have  small  conical 
pseudo-bulbs;  many  form  clavate  homy 
stems,  leafy  only  at  the  summit ;  but  the 
greater  part  produce  long  leafy  branches. 
In  the  majority  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  some  shade  of  purple ;  a  few  are  desti- 
tute of  all  colour  except  green;  and  a 
rather  considerable  group  is  especially  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  rich  yellow  tint  of 
their  blossoms.'— Xind^.  In  arrangement, 
the  flowers  are  either  solitary, fascicled,  or 
in  racemes.  According  to  Dr.  Lindlcy,  all 
agree  in  having  a  two-celled  anther  with 
four  pollen  masses,  whlchhavenocaudlcle 
or  separate  stigmatic  gland,  and  are  of 
uniform  breadth  at  either  end ;  the  latter 
character  separating  them  from  Eria, 
which  bears  pear-shaped  pollen  masses; 
whilst,  from  the  nearly-related  genus  Bol- 
bophyllum,  they  may  be  recognised  by  the 
sessile  and  not  unguiculate  (clawed)  lip. 
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Of  cultivated  species,  with   flowers  In 
which  purple  predominates,  we  have  D. 
noMU,  perhaps  the  most-  beautiful  In  the 
genus.    It  has  erect  stems  one  to  two 
feet   high,   bearing  at  Intervals  two   or 
three-flowered  peduncles,  the  flowers  when 
expanded  being  two  to  three  inches  across. 
Thepel^Isand  sepals  are  faintlyrose-colour- 
ed  at  the  base,  and  bright  purple  towards 
apex ;  the  Up  rolled  up  so  as  to  be  nearly 
trumpet-shaped,  with  a  recurved  border 
which  Is  greenish-yellow  at  the  edges  and 
purple  at  the  end,  while  the  tube  is  of  a 
deep  blood-red  colour.  There  are  a  number 
of  fine  varieties  of  this  plant  cultivated. 
D.  macranthum,  from   Manilla,  has  rich 
rose-coloured  flowers,  sometimes  flve  In- 
ches across;  the  ovate  Up  Is  margined 
with  a  delicate  fringe  of  hairs,  and  marked 
at  the  base  on  either  side  with  a  deep  purple 
I  blotch.     D.  MacarthicB,  called  In  Ceylon 
I  Wlssak-mal,  meaning  ralny-roonth  flower, 
j  has  slender  stems  one  to  two  feet  long, 
I  and  three  to  flve-flowered  racemes ;  the 
I  flowers  of  a  pale  purple,  three  inches  wide. 
D.  Falconeri,  from  Bhotan,  Is  readily  re- 
cogrnlsed  by  the  markedly  tumid  joints  of 
its  slender  stems ;  the  beautiful  large  soli- 
tary flowers  have  pale  rose-coloured  petals 
and  sepals  tipped  with  dark  purple,  the 
lip  having  a  deep  purple  blotch  at  the  base 
bordered  by  a  yellow  ring.    These  are  all 
lovely  plants.     In    the    yellow-flowered 
group  we  have  D./ltnbriaium  from  Nepal, 
with  racemes  of  flne  yellow  flowers  from 
near  the  apex  of  the  naked  stems;  avariety 
of  this  occurs  with  a  deep  red  spot  at  the 
base   of  the  beautifully  fringed  Up.    D. 
densiflorum  has  stout  stems  which  end  in  a 
tuft  of  glossy  leaves,  setting  off  to  great 
advantage  the  flne  dense  clusters  of  droop- 
ing golden-yellow  flowers :  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  genus.    Mr.  Darwin,  In 
his  book  on  orchids,  gives  an  account  of 
the  self-fertilisation  of  D.  chryaarUhum, 
which  belongs  to  this  group.    Amongst  a 
host  of  species  with  drooping  stems,  we 
have  D.  Pierardi,  with  deUcate  pale  lilac 
flowers ;  and  the  beautiful  Uttle  D.  Devo- 
nianum,  named  after  the  late  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, the  lovely  flowers  of  which  have  a 
white  ground  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals 
tipped  with  pink,  and  the  heart-shaped 
frilled  Up  marked  with  a  pink  blotch  at  the 
apex,  and  two  yellow  spots  near  the  base. 
No  coUectlon  should  want  the  2>.  Hillii,  of 
Australia,  which  Is  an  improvement  on 
the  better  known  D.  spectosum.    Its  stout 
stems  bear  a  number  of  large  glossy  green 
leaves,  and  a  profusion  of  dense  flowered 
racemes,  the  creamy-white  narrow-petaled 
flowers  of  which  have  a  highly  agreeable 
odour.    The  generic  name  Is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  signifying  tree  and  life,  from 
the  plants  living  on  trees.        .  [A.  A.  B.] 


DENDROCHILUM.  A  genus  of  orchids 
found  growing  on  branches  or  trunks  of 
trees  In  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  They 
have  short  and  fleshy  pseudo-bulbs,  each 
with  a  single  coriaceous  leaf,  and  their 
small  green,  white,  or  yeUowish  flowers 
are  arranged  In  slender,  terminal,  or  lateral 


bracted  spikes  six  to  eight  Inch^  long; 
the  bracts  arranged  in  a  two-ranked  man- 
ner. The  anther  is  two-celled,  with  lour  in- 
cumbent pollen  masses  ;  while  the  column 
has  two  short  horns  in  front,  and  the  lip 
Is  entire.  About  a  dozen  species  are 
known ;  of  which  one  is  D.  fflumaeeum^  a 
very  pretty  Philippine  Island  plant,  culti- 
vated in  orchid  houses  lor  the  sake  ol  its 
graceful  drooping  spikes  ol  Ivory-white 
flowers,  the  leaves  resembling  those  ol  the 
lilyol  the  valley ;  and  another  is  the  grace- 
ful little  D.flliforme^  In  which  the  flowers 
are  bright  yellow.  [a.  A.  Rj 

DENDROID.  Divided  at  the  top  Into  a 
number  ol  branclies,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
head  ol  a  tree ;  only  applied  to  small  plants 
like  mosses. 

DENDROLOBIT7M.     A  genus  of  small 
leguminous   trees  lound  In  the  tropical 
countries  ol  the  eastern  hemisphere,  but 
In  greatest  abundance  In  India  They  only 
differ  Irom  Desmodium  In  their  small  joint- 
ed pods,  about  an  Inch  In  length,  being 
somewhat  rounded,  and  In  the  disposition 
ol  the  flowers.    The  leaves  are  made  up 
ol  three  oblong  or  oval  leaflets,  usually  < 
downy  or  covered  underneath  with  silverr  ' 
hairs.    The  flowers.  In  little  axillary  lascl-  . 
cles  or  umbels,  are  white  and  inconsnicu- 
0^8-  CA.  A.  B.]      j 

DENDROMEOON.    A  genus  ol  shrubby  l 
Papavercbceas  lound  In  Calllomia,  and  hav-  I 
Ing  two  ovate  caducous  sepals,  lour  petals, 
numerous  stamens  with  fllilorm  filaments  i 
and  linear  anthers,  two  short  thick  sessile  ' 
stigmas,  and  a  slllquaBlorm  one-ceUed  two- 
valved  pod,  with  a  marginal  placenta  and 
numerous  seeds.    Dendromecon,  Uterally 
Tree  Poppy,  Is  a  most  appropriate  name, 
the  plant  having  all  the  aspect  and  cbarac^ 
ter  ol  the  poppy  tribe,  combined  with  a 
woody  stem  and  branches.  The  species,  D 
ngtdum,  has  lance-shaped  glaucous  leaves,' 
and  yellow  flowers  resembling  those  ol 
Meconopats  eambrica.  pj.^  jy 

DENDRON. 
tree. 

DENDROPEMON.  A  genus  ol  Lnran- 
thacea,  parasitic  shrubs  Irom  the  AntiUes. 
with  smaU  white  or  purplish  flowers  In 
simple,  racemes,  rarely  paniculate  or 
corymbose.  It  differs  Irom  JJoranthus  In 
having  the  alternate  anthers  abortive  the 
style  fllilorm,  and  the  flowers  conspicu- 
ously bracteated.  [j.  t.  8.] 

DENDROPHTHOfi.  A  genus  ol  Loran^ 
thacetB,  n&tlyea  ol  Australia.  Asia  and  the 
Cape  ol  Good  Hope,  distinguished  Irom 
Loranthua  and  Its  near  allies  by  havtnjr  the 

^^^  "^'^  *,°*°  *^»*>e-  Tl^ey  are  parasitic 
shrubs,  with  long  green  yellowish  or  pur- 
ple flowers,  the  peduncles  several  flowered 
racemose  or  lasciculate.  [j.  t.  S.]  ' 

DENDROSERIS.  A  lew  small  trees  pecu- 
liar to  the  island  ol  Juan  Fernandez  make 
",?.*5!?  composite  genus,  which  Is  nearly 
alUed  to  the  hawk-weeds,  though  the  plants 
have  more  the  appearance  ol  gigantic  sow- 
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tblstles,  from  which  they  are,  however,  ] 
easily  recognised  by  their  tawny  pappus  ' 
bain,  those  of  sow-thistles  being  silvery  [ 
"wbite.    The  stems  seldom  exceed  twelve 
feet  In  height.    The  leaves  vary  much  In 
form  and  size,  some  being  entire  and  two 
or  three  inches  long, while  others  are  afoot 
or    more  In  length,  and  pinnatlfld.    The 
flower-heads  few  and  large  In  some,  or  nu- 
merous and  small  In  others,  are  arranged 
in  terminal  panicles,  and  the  numerous 
florets  are  either  of  a  white  or  tawny-yel- 
low colour.    The  achenes,  compressed  or 
triangular  with  winged  angles,  are  crowned 
w^ith  a  pappus  of  rough  unequal  hairs. 

The  most  striking  species  of  the  genus 
is  D.  macranthti,  whose  lower  leaves  are 
stalked,  oblong,  coarsely  toothed,  and  ob- 
tuse, while  the  upper  ones  are  small  and  en- 
tire, and  clasp  the  stem  by  their  base.  The 
fiowerheads  are  more  than  an  Inch  in  dia- 
meter. Seven  species  are  enumerated. 
The  name  Bea  is  sometimes  given  to  these 
plants.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DENHAHIA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Aus- 
tralian trees  or  shrubs  of  the  spindle-tree 
family,  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  bony 
capsules  and  numerous  seeds.  Their  pale- 
^recn  stalked  leaves  are  oval  or  lance- 
shaped,  and  have  entire  or  spiny  margins. 
The  flowers  are  small,  green,  arranged  in 
terminal  panicles,  and  have  a  flve-cleft 
calyx,  five  petals,  and  five  stamens,  in- 
serted on  a  sinuate  fleshy  ring.  The  fruits 
are  Imperfectly  three  or  11  ve-coUed  bony  cap- 
sules, the  seeds  being  enveloped  In  a  beau- 
tiful red  aril.  D.  heterophylla  has  some  of 
its  branches  furnished  with  lance-shaped 
entire  leaves,  and  others  with  oval  leaves 
having  spiny  teeth  like  those  of  the  hotly. 
Five  species  are  known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DBMNISONIA.  The  only  species  of  this 
genus,  which  belongs  to  the  vervain 
fftmily,  is  2>.  temi/olia,  a  North  Australian 
bush, with  straight  stems  clad  with  glandu- 
lar hairs,  and  a  great  abundance  of  mint- 
like leaves,  which  are  sessile,  oval  and 
sharply  toothed.  The  little  rose-coloured 
flowers  are  single  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
and  shortly  stalked,  the  corollas  being  two- 
lipped.  The  genus  bears  the  name  of  Sir 
"W.  T.  Dennlson,  governor  of  New  South 
Wales.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DBNNSTiEDTIA.  A  genus  of  herbace- 
ous ferns  of  the  group  Dicksoniece,  distin- 
guished from  Dicksonia  Itself,  chiefly  by 
having  a  cup-shaped  Instead  of  a  two- 
valved  induslum,  this  being  reflexed  so  as 
to  stand  at  a  right  angle  to  the  plane  of 
the  frond.  They  have  creeping  rhizomes, 
and  for  the  most  part  large  herbaceous 
hlpinnate  or  decompound  fronds.  D.  jmne- 
tiU^ld,  D.  cieutaria,  D.  apH/olia,  &c.,  are 
familiar  examples.  The  same  group  has 
been  sometimes  called  Sitoboliwm,  or  by 
error  Sitolobium.  [T.  M.] 

DEN&  A  toothing;  adj.  DENTATE: 
having  sharp  teeth  with  concave  edges. 
When  these  teeth  are  themselves  toothed, 
the  part  is  dupKccUo-dentate :  not  MderUate, 
which  means  two-toothed. 


DENTARIA.  A  family  of  herbaceous 
perennials  belonging  to  the  CruciferoB,  and 
closely  allied  to  Cardamine,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  broad  seed-stalks,  and  in 
Its  creeping  roots  being  singularly  toothed; 
hence  the  systematic  name,  and  the  Eng- 
lish one  of  Toothwort.  There  are  many 
species,  which  Inhabit  mostly  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
are  ornamental  plants  with  terminal 
corymbs  of  light  purple,  sometimes  white 
or  yellow  flowers.  The  roots  of  D.  diphylla 
have  a  pungent  mustard-like  taste,  and 
are  used  by  the  natives  of  the  mountains 
of  North  America,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Canada,  inst^Kl  of  mustard,  under  the 
name  of  Pepperwort.  The  genus  Is  repre- 
sented In  England  by  D.  buOn/era,  a  slender 
plant  about  eighteen  inches  high  with  pin- 
nate leaves  and  a  few  pretty  light  purple 
flowers.  In  the  axil  of  every  stem-leaf  is  a 
small  bulb  of  a  purple  hue,  by  which  the 
plant,whlch  rarely  perfects  seeds.  Is  propa- 
gated. Though  local  it  is  very  abundant  In 
some  of  the  woods  of  Hertfordshire,  creep- 
ing extenslA'ely  by  means  of  Its  curiously 
toothed  white  roots,  and  forming  dense 
patches.  The  root-leaves  are  all  pinnate, 
those  of  the  stem  pinnatlfld,  the  upper 
ones  nearly  simple.  [C.  A.  J.] 

DENTATO-CB£NATE.  The  same  as  Cre- 
nato-dentate. 

DENTATO-L  ACINI  ATE.  When  tooth- 
ings are  Irregularly  extended  into  long 
points. 

DENTATO-SERRATE.  When  toothings 
are  taper-pointed  and  directed  forwards, 
like  serratures. 

DENT  DE  CHIEN.  (Pr.)  EtT/thronium 
Dens  CanU. 

DENT  DE  LION.  (Pr).  Taraxacum  Dens 
Leonis. 

DENTELAIRB.  (Pr.)  Plumbaoo  euro- 
pcea. 

DENTELLA.  Little  creeping  annuals, 
natives  of  marshy  places  In  India  and  the 
Indian  Islands,  constituting  a  genus  of 
C'mchonacece.  The  flowers  are  small,white, 
on  axUlarj-  flower-stalks,  with  a  roundish 
hairy  calyx-tube  united  to  the  ovary ;  the 
limb  of  the  calyx  Is  flve-cleft ;  the  corolla 
Isfunnel-shaped  with  a  dilated  throat,  its 
limb  flve-cleft,  each  of  the  petals  having 
on  either  side  a  small  acute  tooth-like  pro- 
cess ;  the  stamens  are  concealed  within 
the  corolla;  and  the  fruit  Is  a  two-celled 
berry,  surmounted  by  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx.  CM.  T.  ^.] 

DENTICITLATE.  Having  very  flue  mar- 
firin&[  teeth. 

DBNTTDATE.  When  a  surface  which 
has  once  been  hairy,  downy,  &c.,  becomes 
naked. 

DEODAR.    AbieSt  or  CedrtM,  Deodara. 

DEOPERCTJLATE.  A  term  used  In  de- 
scribing mosses,  when  the  operculum  will 
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not    Mpante    spontaaeooBly   from    the 
Bpore-cues. 

DEPAUPERATE.    When  some  part  Is 
less  perfectly  dereloped  than  Is  usual  In  i 
plants  of  the  same  family ;  thus,  when  the 
lower  scales  of  the  head  of  a  cyperaceous  ' 
plant  produce  no  flowers,  such  scales  are 
said  to  be  depauperated,  or  starved. 

DEPPEA.  The  name  of  a  Mexican  shrub  i 
of  the  cinchona  family,  the  wood  and  baric  i 
of  which  are  of  a  red  colour.    The  flowers 
are  yellow  arranged  in  cymes ;  the  limb  of 
the  calyx  has  four  small  teeth ;  the  corolla 
is  wheel-shaped ;  the  filaments  are  very  ' 
short,  nevertheless,  the  anthers  project  i 
firom  the  corolla ;  the  fruit  is  a  capsule  i 
bursting  by  two  Talyee.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DERMA.  In  Greek  compounds  =  the 
bark  or  rind. 

DERMI&   The  akin  of  a  plant. 

DESCENDING.  Earing  a  direction  gra- 
dually downwards. 

DESERT  ROD.    Bremotlaehy$, 

DE'SBSPOIR    DEB 
Bcadfraga  umbrota. 

DESFONTAINEA.  l%e  name  of  a  genua 
of  Peruvian  shrubs  of  doubtful  affinity, 
but  somewhat  allied  to  Solanaeea  and 
OmtianacecB.  The  leaves  are  thick  with 
spiny  margins  like  those  of  a  holly ;  the 
flowers  are  axillary,  stalked,  flve-parted; 
the  corolla  tubular,  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  the  lobes  of  its  limb 
imbricated  before  expansion;  stamens 
flve,  concealed  within  and  attached  to  the 
corolla;  anthers  opening  longitudinally; 
ovary  one-celled  with  flve  parietal  pla- 
centae;  style  thread-like.  The  fruit  is 
berry-like  with  numerous  seeds.  D.epinoaa, 
with  Its  deep  green  spiny  leaves,  and  splen- 
did scarlet  flowers,  is  a  most  ornamental 
greenhouse  plant.  [M.  T.  M.]  ■ 

DESIOCATIO.  In  very  hot  countries, 
and  in  dry  seasons  In  those  which  have  a 
more  temperate  climate,  not  only  is  the 
duration  of  annual  plants  cut  short,  but 
many  perennials  fall  a  8acrlflo&  Trees 
which  send  their  roots  down  deeply  into 
the  soil  may  stand  the  trial  better,  while 
those  with  more  superficial  roots  suffer; 
but  even  in  climates  like  our  own,  two 
years  of  annual  drought  like  1858  and  1869 
will  cause  the  death  of  many  a  deep-rooting 
tree,  where  the  vitality  was  previously 
low.  Where  plants  have  suffered  from 
want  of  water,  a  too  liberal  supply  at 
once  is  apt  to  bring  mischief;  and  in 
yougn  trees  which  have  been  long  kept  out 
of  the  ground,the  application  of  damp  moss 
to  the  bark  in  a  shady  place  is  better  than 
immediate  planting.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DESMANTHUS.  A  genus  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  Indian  and  American 
herbs  of  the  leguminous  family.  The 
stems  seldom  exceed  tbree  feet  in  height, 
and  are  famished  with  twite-pinnate 
leaves  composed  of  numerous  small  leaf- 
lets like  those  of  the  sensitive  plant ;  the 


leaf'Btalks  are  furnished  with  one  or  man 
glands,  and  at  their  base  are  two  smaD 
setaceous  stipules.  The  small  ereen  or 
white  flowers  are  numerous,  and  borne  ia 
round  stalked  heads  which  arise  from  tha 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  consist  of  a  beO- 
shaped  calyx,  flve  petals,  and  lire  or  tea 
stamens,  though  sometimes  flowers  an 
found  in  which  there  are  cieitber  stamess. 
nor  pistil.  The  pods  are  flat,  smooth, 
membranaceous,  several-seMed,  and  abont 
an  inch  in  length ;  when  ripe  they  split 
into  two  portions,  while  in  Mimoaa,  to 
which  this  genus  is  nearly  allied.they  break 
up  into  as  many  portions  as  there  are 
seeds.  The  little  brown  pellsbed  seeds 
otD.virgahu  are  in  Jamaica  strong  like 
beads,  and  used  for  making  bracelets, 
work  bags,  &c.  D.  brachylobu*  is  a  Texan 
plant,  sometimes  known  as  D&rlinfftonia; 
but  that  name  is  now  given  to  tlie  Galifor- 
nian  pitcher  plant.  [A.  A.  B.] 


DBSMIDIACE^.  A  natural  order  of 
green-spored  Algce,  remarkable  for  their 
mode  of  reproduction,  and  for  the  eccen- 
tric and  varied  forms  assumed  by  many 
of  the  species.  The  more  typical  species 
of  the  group,  as  the  name  Implies,  consist 
of  a  chain  of  connected  joints,  increasing 
by  the  continued  addition  of  two  new  half- 
joints  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  two  ex- 
treme members  of  the  chain  are  the  oldest 
and  the  two  in  the  centre  the  youngest.  In 
the  majority  of  instances,  howerer,  the 
disarticulation  takes  place  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  flrst  new  half-joints,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  new  individuals  con- 
sist of  half  the  old  plant  connected  with 
half  of  the  new,  a  mode  of  increase  which 
obtains  also  in  Diatomaccas.  Fructification 
takes  place,  though  rarely,  by  the  conjugar 
tlon  of  two  individuaJB  by  means  of  lateral 
tubes  or  simple  contact,  as  in  Conjugatee^ 
the  spore  affecting  a  variety  of  interesting 
forms,  and  being  often  strongly  spinnlose, 
the  spines  being  occasionally  complicated 
in  structure.  The  new  individual  is  pro- 
duced from  this  by  the  formation  of  a  ver- 
tical partition  in  the  centre,  and  the  snb- 
se<iuent  formation  of  two  new  half-joints, 
so  that  the  proper  form  of  the  species  Is 
not  attained  till  the  third  generation,  if  so 
soon. 

DeamidiacecB  differ  from  Diatomacea  in 
their  green  colour,  and   the  absence  of 
silex.     The  general   appearance  of  the 
plants,    moreover,    is    totally    different. 
They  occur  in  pools,  running  streams,  &c, 
and  appear  to  be  more  frequent  In  Europe 
than  elsewhere;  though  North  America 
produces  many  species,  and  Closteria  occur 
in  the  Himalayan  collections.    We  are  not 
aware  that  they  are  ever  attached  at  any 
period  of  growth.    In  one  or  two  Instances 
the  endochrome  is  spiral  or  not  equally 
diffused.    In  general  the  joints  are  deeply  { 
constricted,  but  this  is  not   always  the  j 
case,  and  in  Cloaterium,  in  which  the  plant  j 
consists  of  two  elongated  curved  cones  ' 
applied  to  each  other  by  thin  bases,  there  i 
is  not  the  slightest  constriction.    In  this  , 
genus  the  joints  are  often  as  distinctly 
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eharina.  Dr.  Harvey  says  of  the  United  \ 
States  plant,  '  numerous  vaneties,  which 
perhaps  demand  future  study,  occur  on  the 
American  coast.  L.  Lamourouxii,  which 
has  been  sent  me  from  Boston  Harbour 
and  from  Newfoundland,  looks  almost  like 
a  species  with  its  thick  broadly-elliptical 
scarcely  waved  frond  and  its  slightly- 
branching  root;  The  species,  in  fact, 
varies  from  one  foot  to  six  or  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  from  one  to  twelve  Inches  in 
breadth.  [M.  J.  BJ 

DEVIL'S  BIT.  Scabiosa  sucdsa ;  also 
ChavKBlirium  luteumt  sometimes  called 
HeUmitu  dioica. 

DEVIL'S  GUTS.  A  vulgar  name  for  the 
species  of  Cuscuta  or  Dodder. 

DEVIL'S  LEAP.    Urtica  ureniiseima, 

DEVIL'S  MILK.    Euphorbia  Pepltu. 

DEVIL  TREE.    AUtonia  actiolaria. 

DEWAZ.  The  Caspian  name  for  the 
grape  Vine. 

DEWBERRY.  Bttlbtu  ecBsitUt  and  B,  ca- 
nadensis. 

DBWEYA.  A  genus  of  the  umbelliferous 
order,  having  five  shisu-p  tooth-like  pro- 
jections on  the  top  of  the  fruit ;  the  latter 
is  oblong  and  oval,  each  half  with  five  ele- 
vated ribs.  The  only  species  is  perennial, 
herbaceous,  a  native  of  North  America, 
with  the  leaves  simply  divided  into  pinnse, 
the  divisions  large,  ovate  or  heart-shaped, 
with  numerous  sharp  teeth;  the  flowers 
pale-yellow.  [G.  D.] 

DHAEB.  The  flowers  of  Orislea  tomen- 
tosa,  used  in  India,  mixed  with  Ifonmla, 
for  dyeing. 

DHAK  TREE.  Butea  firondosa,  which 
yields  Butea  kino. 

DHAL  or  DHOL.    Cajanus  indietu. 

DHAMNOO.  The  timber  of  Qretoia  elaa- 
tica. 

DHAROOS.  A  Bengalee  name  for  Abelr 
nioechiis  esculentits. 

DHENROOS.  A  Bengalee  name  for  the 
fibre  of  Abelmosehus  eacvUenius. 

DHOONA  The  balsamic  resin  of  Shorea 
rdbusta. 

DHOONA-TIL.  The  Cinghalese  name  for 
the  balsam  obtained  from  Dij/terocarpUA. 

DHOOP.    Yaieria  indica. 

DHOURIA.  An  Indian  name  for  worm- 
wood. 

DHURRA  DOURAH  or  DURRA.  An 
Indian  name  for  the  grain-bearing  Sorghum 
vulgare. 

DI.    In  Greek  compounds  s=  two. 

DIACHTMA  The  green  cellular  matter 
of  leaves. 

DIACALPB.  A  beautiful  eastern  fern 
allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Peranema  (the 


Sphasropteris  of  some  authors),  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  by  having  the  globose 
involucres,  which  enclose  the  spore-cases, 
sessile  Instead  of  being  stalked ;  and  oh 
the  other  to  Woodsiat  from  which  it  may 
be  known  by  the  hard  texture  of  the  in- 
dusia,  and  by  their  Irregular  mode  of  burst- 
ing. D.  deparioides  is  a  herbaceous  species, 
with  finely  divided  decompound  fronds, 
and  is  found  in  Java  and  some  parts  of 
India.  Two  other  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, one  from  Java,  the  other  from 
Madagascar,  but  little  Is  known  respecting 
them.  [T.  M.] 


DIADELPHOUS.     Ck)nsi8ting    of 
parcels  or  fraternities  of  stamens. 
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DIADENIUM  micranthum  is  a  stem- 
less  orchid  about  a  span  high,  found  grow- 
ing on  trees  in  Peru.  The  leaves  are  ob- 
long-lanceolate, seldom  more  than  two  or 
three  In  number,  and  the  small  rose- 
coloured  flowers  are  arranged  In  a  loose 
panicle.  The  anther  is  two-celled  with 
two  waxy  pollen  masses  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  caudicle  which  Is  dilated  above, 
and  furnished  with  two  glands  at  the 
apex,  whence  the  generic  name.  Compa- 
rettia  is  the  most  nearly  related  genus, 
but  that  has  two  Instead  of  one  caudicle  to 
the  pollen  masses.  [A  A.  B.] 

DIAGNOSIS.  The  short  character  or 
description  by  which  one  plant  Is  distin- 
guished from  another. 

DIALIUM.  A  genus  of  leguminous  trees 
found  In  tropictd  India,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, and  numbering  about  seven  species. 
The  chief  distinguishing  features  of  the 
genus  are  found  In  the  flowers  having  but 
two  stamens  (most  leguminous  plants 
have  ten),  and  In  the  fruits  being  round 
or  slightly  compressed,  and  containing  an 
edible  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds.  All 
have  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal panicles  of  small  white  or  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  These  have  a  five-parted 
calyx,  and  are  usually  destitute  of  petals ; 
some  fiowers,  however,  are  found  with  a 
solitary  petal.  D.  acutifolium^  the  Velvet 
Tamarind  of  Sierra  Leone,  is  a  tree  of  about 
twenty  feet  high  with  slender  branches, 
and  pinnate  leaves  of  five  to  seven  smooth 
oval  entire  leaflets ;  the  flowers  are  pale 
rose-colour ;  and  the  pod,  about  the  size  and 
form  of  a  fllbert,  is  covered  with  a  beauti- 
ful black  velvet  down,while  the  farinaceous 
pulp  which  surrounds  the  seeds  has  an 
agreeable  acid  taste,and  is  commonly  eaten. 
The  fruits  of  X>.  ovoideum,  a  Ceylon  plant, 
are  sold  in  the  bazaars ;  they  have  also  an 
agreeable  acid  flavour.  The  wood  of  this 
plant  is  said  to  be  strong,  durable,  and 
suitable  for  ornamental  furniture.  D. 
tloribundum,  a  Brazilian  species,  has  roimd 
smooth  fruits  about  the  size  of  a  marble, 
containing  one  or  two  seeds  surrounded 
with  a  pulp  which  has  a  taste  and  smell 
like  that  of  currants.  The  Tamarind  Plum 
of  the  East  Indies,  D.  indum,  has  a  delici- 
ous pulp  resembling  that  of  the  tamarind, 
but  not  quite  so  acid.  [A.  A  B.] 
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DIALTPBTALJ&  PUnts  with  dUtmet  , 
petals.  In  coiitradtstfnction  to  GamopelaUr,  i 
which  have  the  petals  anited  into  a  single  I 
corolla.  The  term  to  a  modem  one  pro-  i 
posed  to  be  substituted  for  PolypetaUB^  I 
which  Is  more  generally  used  in  the  same 
sense,  although  it  signifies  literally  plants 
with  mam^  petals. 

DTALTFETAL0T7S.  The  same  as  Poly- 
petalous. 

DIALTPHYLL0U8.  The  same  as  Poly- 
sepalous. 

DIAMORPHA.  The  name  of  a  small 
crassulaceous  North  American  herbaeeous 
plant,  with  whorled  branches,  alternate 
cylindrical  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers 
with  four-parted  whorls.  Tlie  ovary  con- 
sists of  four  carpels  adherent  at  the  base, 
but  divergent  at  the  top ;  the  fruit  Is  a 
f  our^eUed  capenle.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DIANELLA.  A  genus  of  LiUaeea,  con- 
taining herbs  from  Australia  and  Tropical 
Asia,  distinguished  by  their  fruit  being 
berry-Uke,  their  stem  leafy,  the  flowers 
perfect,  the  stamens  inserted  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  six-parted  perianth,  and  the 
filaments  Incurved,  thickened  at  the  apex. 
They  have  fibrous  roots,  grass-like  leaves, 
and  paniculate  blue  flowers  on  drooping 
pedicels.  The  berries  are  blue,  many- 
seeded.  [J.  T.  &] 

DIANTHU8.  The  Pink.  An  extensive 
genus  of  CaryophyllacetB,  distinguished  by 
having  two  styles,  and  a  cylindrical  calyx 
tube  bracteated  at  the  base.  Most  of  the 
species  are  natives  of  Europe,  temperate 
Asia,  and  the  North  of  Africa.  The  leaves 
are  often  rigid,  glaucous  and  grass-like ;  the 
flowers  crimson  or  pink  in  more  or  less 
regular  dlchotomous  cymes,  sometimes  re- 
duced to  fascicles  or  compact  heads;  In 
these  latter  the  central  flowers  have  no 
bracts  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  tube,  but  in 
this  case  the  lateral  flowers,  and  In  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  species,  all  the 
flowers  have  two  or  more  close-flttlng 
scales  or  bracts,  often  like  a  small  outer 
calyx.  In  Britain  the  following  occur : 
Z>.  proU/er  and  D.  Armeriat  both  annuals 
with  clustered  flowers ;  and  D.  plumarius, 
or  Pheasant's  Eye ;  D.Caryophyllus,  or  Clove 
Pink ;  D.  catiua  and  D.  deUmdea,  all  which 
are  perennials  with  separate  or  solitary 
flowers.  D.  CaryophyUu$  Is  the  original  of 
the  garden  Carnations.  2>.  barbatus,  which 
has  fasciculate  corymbose  flowers  and  broad 
leaves,  is  often  seen  in  cultivation  under 
the  name  of  Sweet  William.        [J.  T.  a] 

DIAPENSIACE^  (Diapensiads.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  subclass  CoroUifiora  and  to 
Llndley's  gentlanal  alliance.  Prostrate 
undershmbs  with  crowded  heath-Uke  ex- 
stipulate  leaves,  and  solitary  terminal  flow- 
ers. Calyx  formed  of  five  rather  unequal 
sepals,  surrounded  by  bracts ;  corolla 
gamopetalous  and  regular;  stamens  flve, 
equal;  filaments  dilated  and  attached  to 
the  corolla;  anthers  two-celled,  opening 
transversely ;  ovary  superior,  three-celled ; 


ovules  seven  or  nunterous  ;  style  stogie.  J 
Fruit  a  membranous  or  papery  capsule/] 
surmounted  by  the  persistent  sepals,  andf 
terminated  by  the  rigid  style :  seedal 
pitted,  peltate;  embryo  very. small,  t&f 
fleshy  albumen.  The  plants  inhabit  the] 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  North  Ame*| 
rica.  There  are  two  genera,  JHapenaia  and  I 
Pyxtdantfc«ra,  and  but  two  or  three  spi^l 
des.  [J.  H.  a.] 

DIAPENSIA.  Two  beautiful  little  At 
pine  plants  are  the  only  representatives  of' 
this  genus,  which  gives  the  name  to  its 
family.  The  best  known  is  D.  lapponioa^ 
originally  discovered  in  Lapland,  but  since 
found  in  many  parts  of  Northern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  where  it  baa  been 
gathered  as  far  south  as  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  New  Hampshire:  It  is  also  found 
in  Japan.  D.  Kivtwlaica  was  found  by  Dr. 
Hooker  in  Bikkim  growing  on  rocks  and  in. 
moist  places  in  the  sub-Alpine  valleys  at  an 
elevation  of  8.000  to  10,000  feet.  Both  are 
evergreen,  and  grow  in  dense  tufts  scarcely 
rising  more  than  an  inch  above  the  ground. 
The  stems  wee  clad  with  closely  imbricated 
spathtriate,  and  entire  leaves,  wbich  in 
D.  Utppoftiicn  are  nearly  half  an  inch  long, 
and  in  D.  hxmalaica  much  smaller ;  in  the 
fonner  the  stems  are  terminated  by  a 
peduncle  about  an  inch  long  bearing  a  soli- 
tary white  bell-shaped  flower-about  balf  an 
inch  across,  surrounded  by  a  flve-leaved 
calyx ;  the  border  of  the  corolla  has  flve 
rounded  flat  lobes,  and  alternating  with 
these  lobes  are  flve  stamens  which  have 
their  fllaments  dilated  upwards.  The 
Himalayan  species  has  much  the  habit  of 
the  procumbent  Azalea  of  the  Scotch  moun- 
tains, and  its  purple  floVrers  with  short 
stalks  call  to  mind  those  of  the  oMKwite- 
leaved  saxifrage.  The  flower-stalks  con- 
tinue growing  after  the  flower  withers, 
and  when  the  capsule  is  ripe  are  frequently 
more  than  two  inches  long.  The  only 
other  genus  in  the  family  {Pyxidardhera) 
has  got  awned  points  to  the  anther-cells, 
while  in  Diapenaia  the  anthers  are  awn< 
less.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DIAPHANOUS.  Transparent,  or  nearly 
sa 

DIAPHY8IS.  A  pnetematural  extension 
of  the  centre  of  the  flower,  or  of  an  Inflo- 
rescence. 

DIARRHBNA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  JPutueea,  distin- 
guished by  the  panicles  of  inflorescence 
being  simple  and  contracted ;  the  spikelets 
roundish,  two  to  flve-flowered;  glumes 
two,  unequal,  acute,  mucronate ;  stamens 
two  or  three ;  styles  two,  feathery.  Only 
one  species  is  described,  D.  aTnericana, 
which  has  creeping  stoloniferous  roots, 
and  erect  simple  stems,  three  to  flve  ftet 
high.  [D.  M.] 

DIASCIiL  A  genus  of  Serophulariaeem, 
consisting  of  South  African  herbs,  mostly 
annuals,  very  nearly  allied  to  Nemeaia  and 
Hemimerit.  They  diifer  from  the  former 
in  the  corolla,  which  Is  flattened  or  con- 
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^ave,  yttth  tPiro  spurs  or  poaches  at  the  base 
iHBtead  of  one,  and  in  the  capsule,  which  is 
not  flat ;  while  from  Hemimeria  they  are 
ehiefiy  dlstinerulshed  by  their  four  sta- 

■  mens,  all  usually  bearing  anthers,  the  fila- 
ments of  the  lower  ones  curyed  round  at 
tlie  base  so  as  to  embrace  the  upper  ones. 
Theraan  about  twenty  species  known. 

DIASPASIS.  A  genus  of  OoodeniaeeoBt 
containing  a  single  species,  D.fili/olia,  a 
native  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Australia. 
This  has  an  adnate  calyx  with  five  short 
te^h,  a  nearly  regular  salver-shaped  rose- 
coloured  corolla  with  a  five-parted  ]lmb» 
and  free  included  stamens.  The  peduncles 
are  axillary  and  single-flowered ;  the  leaves 
alternate  and  nearly  terete.  [B.  H.] 

DIASTEMELLA.  A  genus  of  fl'esneracnB, 
ccMitalnfng  a  single  species  from  C!osta 
Rica.  It  is  a  slender  hairy  herbaceous 
plant,  with  ovate  serrate  and  petiolate 
leaves,  and  flowers  In  axillary  racemes. 
The  corolla  is  slightly  oblique  and  ringeat, 
and  the  limb  bilabiate,  with  the  upper  lip 
two-Iobed,  and  the  lower  one  trlBd.  The 
fonr  stamens  are  included,  and  with  the 
rudimentary  fifth  are  inserted  on  the  base 
of  the  corolla.  The  capsular  fruit  is  mem- 
branaceous. [W.  C] 

DIASTEMMA.  A  genus  of  GteanercuecBt 
containing  thirteen  species  natives  of 
South  America.  They  are  perennial  sto- 
lon if  erous  scaly  herbs  with  opposite  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  in  axillary  corymbs. 
The  calyx  is  adherent  to  the  base  of  the 
OTary ;  the  corolla  is  oblique,  erect  in  the 
calyx,  with  a  tube  subcylindrlcal  or  in- 
creasing upwards,  and  a  flve-Iobed  spread" 
Sg  limb ;  the  four  stamens  are  included, 
le  fifth  rudimentary;  the  anthers  are 
small  and  coherent.  The  ovary  is  sut' 
ronnded  by  five  elongate  glands,  and  sur- 
naounted  by  a  bilamellatc  stigma.  [W.  O.] 

DIATOMACE^.  A  very  distinct  natu- 
ral order  of  green-spored  AlgcB,  remarlcable 
for  the  enormous  quantity  of  sllex  con- 
tained in  their  frond,  and  for  their  yellow- 
brown  colour.  The  mode  of  increase  so 
closely  resembles  that  of  DesmidiacecSt 
that  in  this  respect,  we  refer  for  Informa' 
tlon  to  that  article.  Their  claims  to  a  place 
amongst  animals  was  even  more  strongly 
contested  than  in  that  ordei:,  but  Mr. 
Ralf s*  discovery  of  the  formation  of  spores 
by  con  jugatlon  in  several  genera  has  eflectu-' 
ally  ptit  an  end  to  controversy.  The  spe- 
cies are  often  attached  by  a  slender  pedun- 
cle when  young,  and  in  some  genera  this  Is 
repeatedly  dichotomous.  The  joints  often 
remain  connected  for  a  long  time,  separa- 
ting iu  some  instances  alternately  above 
and  below  so  as  to  form  a  curious  chain. 
"When  connected  they  form  various  shaped 
fronds,  as  linear,  flabelliform,  circular,  &c. ; 
but  in  a  multitude  of  instances  disartlcu- 
la,tlon  takes  place  with  the  formation  of 
each  new  individual.  The  separate  joints 
■virhich  have  received  the  name  of  frustules 
exhibit  frequently  a  totally  different  out- 
line when  seen  dorsallyand  laterally,  and 
they  are  almost  always  adorned  with  deli- 


cate streaks  and  other  markings.  In  CoBci- 
nodiaeue  they  form  a  disk  with  circular 
apertures  like  a  colander.  In  many  cases 
the  frustules  have  distinct  external  aper- 
tures in  the  siliceous  coat,  without  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  there  could  have 
been  a  proper  communication  with  the 
surrounding  medium  from  which  they 
must  derive  their  nourishment.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  large  proportion  of  silex 
which  they  contain,  the  frustules  are 
capable  of  returning  their  form  after  all 
vegetable  constituents  have  fled,  and  thus 
they  are  admirably  adapted  for  preservation 
in  a  fossil  state.  Vast  beds  accordingly 
occur,  many  feet  in  thickness,  consisting 
entirety  of  elfete  frustules,  known  under 
the  name  of  Tripoli,  and  affording  an  ad- 
mirable material  for  polishing,  for  which 
they  are  used  extensively.  *  The  phonolite 
stones  of  the  Rhine,'  says  Dr.  Hooker,  *  and 
the  Tripoli  stones,  contain  species  identical 
with  what  are  now  contributing  to  form  a 
sedimentary  deposit,  and  perhaps  at  some 
future  period  a  bed  of  rock  extending  in 
one  continuous  stratum  for  400  measured 
miles.  I  allude  to  the  shores  of  the 
Victoria  barrier,  along  whose  coasts 
the  soundings  examined  were  invariably 
charged  with  diatomaceous  remains  con- 
stituting a  bank  which  stretches  200  miles 
north  from  the  base  of  the  Victoria  bar- 
rier, while  the  average  depth  of  water 
above  it  is  300  fathoms  or  1800  feet. 
Vast  quantities  again  occur  in  bed  under 
the  guise  of  a  white  powder,  which  Is 
called  mountain  meal,  and  is  actually 
mixed  with  flour  in  some  parts  of  Swe- 
den, though  it  Is  perfectly  inert,  and  can 
serve  merely  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the 
food,  a  circumstance  of  some  importance 
where  it  Is  scarce.*  The  walls  of  the 
frustules  are  so  thin,  and  the  little  cells 
of  silex  so  light,  that  they  are  often  wafted 
to  great  distances  by  the  trade  and  other 
winds,  so  that  species  of  remote  regions 
may  occasionally  occur  in  a  dead  state  in 
countries  where  they  could  not  maintain 
their  existence.  Diaitomaceai  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  food  of  some  of  the  lower 
mollusks,  which  in  turn  are  preyed  on  by 
sea  birds ;  and  as  the  shells  are  capable  of 
resisting  digestion,  they  are  found,  fre- 
quently in  great  quantities.  In  the  beds  of 
manure  which  are  collected  for  agricultural 
purposes  under  the  name  of  guano.  Many 
unique  species  have  been  obtained  by 
travellers  from  the  stomachs  of  flsh,  which 
sometimes  afford  an  abundant  harvest  for 
the  microscope.  DiatomaoecB  occur  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  abound  amongst 
the  ice  and  in  the  deep  sea  of  polar  regions. 
They  probably  are  the  plants  above  all 
others  capable  of  enduring  extreme  de- 
grees of  cold  without  annihilation ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  several  occur  in  springs  of 
high  temperature.   The  8tri»  on  the  walls 

*  Experiments  in  cattle-feeding  show  that  the 
relatWe  quantity  of  notritioas  matter  in  food,  in. 
dependent  of  the  bulk,  is  not  the  only  point  worthy 
of  observation.  The  stomach  must  be  properly 
filled,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  French,  leste,  or  the 
due  effect  of  the  nntriment  will  not  be  obtained. 


are  often  so  regular  that  the  frustules 
form  admirable  tests  for  ascertaining  the 
comparative  merit  of  microscopes. 

Though  J>iatamaeea  are  for  the  most 
part  free  or  only  attached  for  a  time,  there 
are  a  tew  genera  in  which  an  enormous 
quantity  of  mucus  is  thrown  out  by  the 
frustules,  which  accordingly,  as  in  ScMzo- 
nana,  Dickiea,  Ac.  form  variously  shaped 
filiform  or  alvoid  fronds.  In  OymbellMB,  a 
suborder,  the  quantity  of  silex  is  compara- 
tively so  small  that  the  plants  are  more 
easily  destructible  than  in  the  other  sec- 
tions. The  peculiar  motions  in  the  g^us 
BaeiUaria  have  been  noticed  above.  In 
many  other  genera  motion  has  been  ob- 
served, but  it  Is  now  well  known  that  even 
active  motion  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  vegetables.  For  full  Infor- 
mation we  refer  to  Mr.  Smith's  beautiful 
work  on  DiaiomaceeB.  pH.  J.  B.] 

DIBLEMMA.  The  name  of  a  Philippine 
Island  fern,  in  which  the  sori  are  of  two 
kinds :  the  first  linear  continuous,  seated 
on  a  submarginal  receptacle;  the  seccmd 
roundish  or  oblung,  and  irregularly  scat- 
tered. D.  aamarensis  has  simple  fronds 
and  uniformly  reticulated  venation,  short 
free  veinlets  being  included  in  the  unequal 
areoles.  [T.  M  J 

DICALTX.  The  name  given  by  Loureiro 
to  a  few  Asiatic  bushes  which  were  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  the  tea  family. 
Modem  authors  have  shown,  however, 
that  they  are  genuine  species  of  Sykplo- 
cos  :  which  see.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DICELLA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian  climb- 
ing shrubs  belonging  to  the  Malpighiacece. 
The  calyx  has  five  segments  each  provided 
with  two  glands  at  its  base  ;  the  petals  are 
stalked,  unequal  in  size,  and  downy  on  the 
outside ;  the  stamens  are  ten,  united  below 
into  a  tube,  the  anthers  hairy ;  the  ovary  is 
two-celled,  surmounted  by  two  hook-like 
styles*.  Drupe  woody,  one-celled,  one- 
seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DICENTRA.  A  genus  of  FumariacecB, 
the  Dielytra  or  by  mistake  Dielvtra  of 
some  authors.  They  are  known  by  the  two 
outer  petals  being  spurred  or  bulging  at 
the  base,  the  seeds  crested,  and  the  capsule 
with  two  dry  valves.  The  species  are  na- 
tives of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  are 
generally  stemless  herbs  with  temately 
compound  leaves,  and  succulent  stems 
terminating  in  a  raceme  of  large  nodding 
flowers,  which  are  white,  rose-coloured,  or 
purplish.  The  section  Eucapnoa  has  the 
outer  petals  merely  bulging  at  the  base, 
and  the  racemes  compressed ;  while  Oucuir 
laria  has  the  outer  petals  produced  back- 
wards into  two  long  spurs  at  the  base,  and 
its  racemes  are  simple.  The  two  most  com- 
mon American  species,  which  belong  to  the 
second  group,  have  white  flowers.  D.  Ovr 
cuUaria  is  known  In  the  United  States  as 
Dutclftnan's  Breeches,  from  the  shape  of 
the  spurred  flower,  and  D.  canadensis, 
which  is  fragrant,  as  Squirrel  Corn.  A 
stemless  species  from  Virginia  and  North 
Cvolina»  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  D. 


formosa,  is  often  coltlvated  in  gardensi 
but  the  best  known  and  most  beautiful  it 
2>.  spectalrilia,  from  Northern  China,  whidi 
has  a  leafy  stem,  and  flowers  nearly  an  ineft 
long,  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  with  the 
narrow  constricted  inner  petals  white; 
the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  Moutia 
peony  in  miniature.  [J.  T.  S] 

DICERANDRA.  The  same  of  a  genu 
belonging  to  the  labiate  order,  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished from  its  congeners  by  the 
presence  of  two  straight  and  pointed  ap- 
pendages on  the  upper  part  of  each  sta* 
men,  hence  the  name,  derived  from  Greek 
words  which  together  signify  *  two-homed 
stamens.'  D.  carolinensis  is  a  small  shrub, 
a  native  of  the  United  States,  having  erect 
stems  and  narrow  entire  leaves.      [&  D.] 

DICEROS.  A  name  successively  given  by 
diflerent  authors  to  species  of  Artanema, 
Limnophila,  and  Vandellia. 

DICH^A.  A  genus  of  orchids  found 
grrowing  on  tree  stems  in  the  West  Indies  j 
and  the  adjoining  mainland.  They  are  small ' 
tufted  phuits  having  short  erect  or  creep-  [ 
ing  stems,  thickly  clad  with  small  ovate- ; 
oblong  or  linear  leaves  arranged  in  a  two-  r 
ranked  manner,  and  solitary  inconspicuous  | 
axillary  greenish  flowers.  About  a  dozen  | 
species  are  known.  [A.  A.  &] 

DICH^TA  A  genus  of  small  annual 
Callfomian  composite  herbs,  of  which  two 
species  are  known.  They  seldom  exceed 
six  inches  in  height,  and  are  found  on  the 
margins  of  pools  or  in  wet  places.  The 
stems  and  leaves  are  covered  when  young 
with  loose  white  wool.  The  lower  leaves 
are  generally  pinnatifld  with  linear  seg- 
ments, and  the  upper  entire;  and  the 
yellow  flower-heads  are  single  on  the  ends 
of  the  stems.  The  genus  is  nearly  allied 
to  BurHeHOf  but  differs  in  the  pappus  be- 
ing composed  of  from  four  to  eijght  ob- 
long-obtuse scales,  with  generally  two 
which  are  awl-shaped  and  awned.  [AA.BJ 

DICHASIUM.  A  name  once  given  to  an 
Indian  fern  which  proves  to  be  the  same  as 
the  English  iMstrea  Filix'mas  paleacea. 

DICHERANTHUS.  A  genus  of  lUece- 
bracecB  allied  to  Pteranthus.  Small  shrubs 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  with  opposite  or 
verticIUate  fleshy  linear-cylindrical  leaves, 
dilated  and  clasping  at  the  base;  and 
flowers  In  small  dense  compound  corym-  ' 
bose  cymes  at  the  apex  of  the  branches; 
calyx  segments  mucronate,  hooked  when 
in  fruit ;  corolla  none.  [J.  T.  S.] 

DICHILUS.  A  genns  of  slender  erect 
or  prostrate  South  African  leguminous 
herbs,  nearly  related  to  Arffyroiobitan, 
but  dijSering  in  the  keeled  petal  being 
rather  longer  than  the  vexillum,  and  in 
the  pods  being  swollen  at  intervals  (tor- 
ulose),  not  flat,  and  clad  with  silky  hairs. 
The  stalked  leaves  are  made  up  of  three 
narrow  leaflets.  The  little  yellow  flowers 
are  either  solitary  or  racemed  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  their  calyx  distinctly  two-  , 
lipped,  and  the  pod  is  smooth,  narrow,  an 
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inch  or  more  In  lengrth.   Three  species  are 
known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DICHLAMYDEOUa  Having  both  calyx 
and  corolla. 

DICHOGAMOTTS.  When  the  florets  of  an 
Inflorescence  are  of  two  separate  sexes. 

DTCHONDRA.  A  genus  of  CkmvolvulacecB 
containing  two  species,  one  a  native  of  the 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  both  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  the,  other 
found  in  tropical  America.  They  are  pros- 
trate herbs  with  small  flowers.  The  calyx 
flve-parted ;  the  coroUa  campanulate  and 
deeply  flve-lobed ;  the  ovary  consisting  of 
two  distinct  carpels  with  one  ovule  In 
each  of  the  two  cells.  The  two  styles 
are  distinct  from  the  base,  with  thickened 
stigmas.  [W.  C] 

OICHORTSANBRA.  A  genus  of  Ot>mni«- 
Jj/naceee  with  the  habit  of  Tradeaeantiat  but 
with  the  filaments  neither  hairy  nor  dila- 
ted at  the  apex.  They  are  Brazilian  herbs, 
with  lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  and  race- 
mose flovers*  either  terminal  or  produced 
from  the  base  of  the  stem.  [J.  T.  8.] 

DICH08EMA.  There  is  a  group  of  small 
leguminous  West  Australian  bushes  in 
which  the  stamens  are  ten  in  number  and 
quite  free,  and  the  pods  have  their  mar- 
gins rolled  inwards,  so  that  they  are  imper- 
fectly or  altogether  two-celled,  and  a  cross  ] 
section  of  them  would  be  somewhat  like  ! 
the  figure  8.  To  that  group  Dichosema  be- 
longs. It  differs  from  the  others  in  having 
a  very  broad  vexiUum  which  is  bilobed  at 
the  apex,  and  much  longer  than  the  wings, 
these  in  their  turn  being  a  little  longer 
than  the  keel.  There  are  about  half  a 
dozen  species,  all  of  them  little  spiny 
bushes  seldom  more  than  two  feet  high. 
The  slender  stems  are  clad  with  minute 
linear  or  oblong  leaves  generally  arranged 
in  parcels  of  three,  and  accompanied  by  ^ 
slender  spines  which  often  exceed  them 
In  length.  The  flowers  are  small,  yellow, 
or  purple,  solitary  in  the  .leaf-axils  or  ar- 
ranged In  short  racemes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DICHOTOMIA  (adj.  DICH0T0M0U8). 
Having  the  divisions  always  in  pairs;  a 
term  equally  applied  to  branches,  or  veins, 
or  forks. 

DICHROCBPHALA.  A  genus  of  Asiatic, 
African,  and  Australian  CompoaitcB,  which 
differs  from  its  near  allies  chiefly  in  the 
convex  receptacle  of  the  flower-heads.  They 
are  branching  herbs,  with  oval  coarsely 
toothed  or  IjTate  sometimes  plnnatifid 
leaves ;  the  branches  being  terminated  by 
panicles  of  nearly  globular  flower-heads, 
about  the  size  of^  small  pea.  Theachenes 
are  rompressed,  those  of  the.  outer  florets 
without  pappus,  and  those  of  the  inner 
series  with  a  pappus  of  one  or  two  short 
hairs.  Of  the  five  species  known,  all  >re 
common  weeds  In  the  countries  where  they 
grow,  and  of  no  beauty.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DTCHYN0H08IA.  A  genus  of  Otmo- 
niacea  from  Celebes.  A  tree  with  oppo- 
site pinnate  leaves,  the  few  leaflets  of 


which  axe  oblong  ovate,  coarsely  serrated, 
with  the  under  surface  (as  well  as  the 
branchlets  and  inflorescence)  covered  with 
BteUate  down.  The  stipules  are  large  and 
kidney-shaped.  The  flowers  grow  in 
axillary  panicle8,whlch  are  much  branched 
In  a  corymbose  manner ;  the  calyx  five  or 
six-parted,  persistent ;  stigmas  two,  diverg- 
ing ;  capsule  two-beaked :  seeds  numerous, 
with  a  membruious  wing.  [J.  T.  8.] 

DICKIEA.  A  curious  genus  of  Diatomor 
eea,  in  which  the  frond  assumes  an  ul- 
void  form,  as  it  does  a  filiform  in  Monema 
and  Schieonema  and  a  globose  in  Berkeleia. 
When  the  gelatinous  element  in  these 
genera  Is  removed,  the  frustules  are  found 
to  be  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  those 
in  genera  where  the  gelatinous  element  is 
extremely  reduced,  or  where  it  only  tends 
to  keep  a  quantity  of  fmstules  together  in 
an  Irregular  stratum.  ptl.  J.  R] 

DICK80NIA.  A  genus  of  noble  mostly 
arborescent  ferns  of  the  polypodlaceous 
group,  and  typical  of  the  section  Dick- 
sonietB.  Their  stems  are  often  thick  and 
trunk-like,  but  sometimes  decuml>ent  and 
crinif erouB.  The  fronds  are  large,  generally 
decompound,  and  leathery,  forming  a 
noble  tuft  or  crown ;  and  the  sori  are  globose 
or  shortly  oblong,  transverse,  and  marginal, 
with  a  coriaceous  induslum  of  two  valves, 
of  which  the  outer,  formed  of  a  lobule  of 
the  frond,  is  cucullate,  and  the  inner  usu- 
ally smaller  and  less  convex ;  the  veins 
are  free.  D.  antarctlca  is  a  very  beautiful 
tree  fern  often  seen  In  green-houses,  having 
been  freely  Imported  from  our  Australasian 
colonies.  Others  occur  in  8t.  Helena, 
Brazil,  Juan  Fernandez,  Columbia  and 
Java.  One  pinnate  species,  D.  altrupta, 
which  is  only  found  in  Bourbon,  has  quite 
the  aspect  of  a  Nephrolepis,  The  sori  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  recurved  from  the  plane 
of  the  frond.  [T.  M.] 

DICLESITJM.  A  one-seeded  indehiscent 
fruit  enclosed  within  a  hardened  perianth, 
as  in  the  marvel  of  Pern. 

DICLIDANTHERA.  A  genuB  of  dicoty- 
ledons, founded  on  two  Brazilian  shrubs 
which  are  in  many  respects  allied  to  8ap<h 
tacece.  Differing,  however,  as  it  does  in  a 
Blight  irregularity  In  the  fiowers,  in  the 
curious  two-valved  anthers,  and  In  some 
measure  in  the  structure  of  the  ovary,  the 
genus  has  been  removed  from  that  family, 
and  eminent  botanists  have  severally  pro- 
posed associating  it  with  Polygalacece,  Ear 
mamelidacecB,  or  even  ByttneriaceoB. 

DICLIDIUM.  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Cfyperacece.  Only  one  species  is 
described,  namely,  D.  /erox,  a  native  of 
South  America.  [D.  M.] 

DI0LID0CARPU8.  The  name  given  to 
a  genus  of  TUiacea,  remarkable  for  the 
form  of  its  fruit,  which  is  a  somewhat 
woody  compressed  two-celled  capsule, 
with  numerous  seeds.  It  is  about  an  inch 
long,  rather  more  in  breadth,  and  nearly 
inversely  heart-shajied  in  form.  When 
ripe  it  splits  into  two  portions,  and  has 
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tlie  appearance  of  some  blvalye  shell. 
The  only  known  species,  D.  Richii,  was 
foand  by  Mr.  Rich  In  the  Feejee  islands, 
where  it  grows  to  a  tree  of  forty  feet  high, 
with  oval  entire  nearly  smooth  leaves,  hay- 
ing two  lateral  rlLs  at  the  base  parallel  to 
the  central  on&  The  fertile  flowers  are 
unknown.  The  sterile  ones  are  small  and 
crowded  in  axillary  cymes,  which,  as  well 
as  the  flowers,  are  clothed  with  minute 
white  down.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DIGLIDOPTERIS.  A  genus  of  poly- 
podiaceous  ferns  belonging  to  the  Pleuro- 
grammea,  having  linear  continuous  sorl, 
sunk  in  a  deep  oblique  furrow  on  each 
side  and  near  to  the  costs,  towards  which 
the  opening  is  directed.  The  veins  are 
reduced  to  the  costa,  and  the  intermar- 
glnal  receptacle  parallel  with  it.  The  only 
species,  it.  anffustunma,  found  In  the 
Paclflc  Islands,  Is  a  very  small  plant,  with 
narrow  simple  fronds.  The  genus  is  re- 
lated closely  to  Monofframma  and  Pleuro- 
gramma.  [T.  M.] 

DICLID08TIGMA.  A  cucurbltaceous 
plant  of  Cuba,  with  the  aspect  of  Bryonia. 
Both  calyx  and  corolla  are  flve-cleft,  the 
segments  of  the  latter,  in  the  male  as  well 
as  in  the  female  flowers,  being  rough  and 
glandular :  there  are  five  stamens  in  three 
parcels  with  separate  wavy  anthers;  in 
the  female  flowers  there  is  a  flve-lobed 
glandular  disk  surrounding  the  base  of  the 
style,  which  latter  is  terminated  by  three 
stigmas,  each  of  which  Is  divided  into 
two  plates.  The  fruit  contains  six  to  nine 
seeds.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DICLIlfOITS.  Having  the  stamens  in 
one  flower  and  the  pistil  in  another. 

DICLIPTBRA.  A  considerable  genus  of 
AeanthojcetBt  containing  nearly  seventy 
species,  dispersed  over  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions  of  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds.  They  are  herbs  with  entire  leaves, 
and  with  flowers  In  axillary  clusters  and 
short  cymes,  usually  surrounded  by  four 
bracts,  of  which  the  outer  two  are  the 
larger.  The  calyx  consists  of  flve  sepals ; 
the  corolla  is  two-lipped,  and  the  tube  is 
so  twisted  that  the  upper  entire  or  two- 
toothed  lip  becomes  the  lower ;  there  are 
two  stamens  whose  anthers  have  each  two 
similar  cells,  but  with  the  one  inserted 
much  below  the  other.  [W.  C] 

DICLI8.    A   genus  of  ScrophulariacecB, 
consisting  of  slender  herbaceous  creepers 
resembling  In  habit  Linaria  Cymbalaria, 
and  with  very  similar  corollas,  but  the 
anthers  have  only  one  cell,  and  the  capsule  \ 
is  nearly  globular,  opening  locullcidally  ! 
In  two  valves.    There  are  three  species  ; 
known,  all  from  south-eastern  Africa  or 
Madagascar. 

DICLI80D0N.  A  name  proposed  for  a 
curious  genus  of  ferns,  in  which  the  sorl 
occupy  small  projecting  marginal  teeth, 
and  have  scale-like  covers.  Hence  it  has 
been  regarded  as  having  a  two-valved  in- 
duslura,  and  as  associating  with  the  Dick- 
goniecB,  the  outer  valve  being  described  as 


a  small  rounded  herbaceous  projecdBt 
lobe  of  the  frond ;  and  the  inner  a  proper 
Indusium,  larger  than  the  lobe,  memlsa- 
naceous,  and  distinctly  renlform.  afllxed  bf 
the  sinus.  The  son, though  not  stalked,  i»o- 
ject  from  the  margin  so  as  to  resemble 
those  of  Deparia,  but  instead  of  a  marginal 
rup,  as  in  that  genus,  the  involacre  con- 
sists of  the  two  valves  lying  flat  in  die 
plane  of  the  frond ;  the  veins  are  free.  Some 
writers,  however,  regard  the  plant  as  a 
La-gtrea  with  exserted  son.  D.  dqHtrimdu 
Is  a  very  beautiful  biplnnate  fern,  found 
in  Ceylon.  [T.  JL] 

DICLTTRA.  An  erroneous  mode  of 
spelling  sometimes  adopted  for  Diel^ftra, 
a  synonyme  of  Diceatra. 

DICOCOOUS.    Bplitting  into  two  coceL 

DIOOLORATIO.     As  petals    are    mere 
modlflcations  of  leaves,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  If  leaves,  though  not  in  a  state 
of  transmutation  to  petals,  occasionally 
exhibit  vivid  colours,e8pecIally  In  variegat- 
ed plants.    It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  coloured  varieties  grafted  on  those 
which    are    not  coloured,   communicate 
their  colour  in  the  same  way  in  which 
variegated  grafts  affect  the  stock.     The 
j  change  of  colour  tb  leaves  as  autumn  ad- 
!  vances,  appears  rather  to  be  a  chemical 
'  than  a  vital  action,  and  is  owing  to  some 
I  change  in  the  chlorophyll  on  which  the 
'  healthy  green  tint  of  the  leaves  depend& 
The  contents  of  the  cells,  like  the  cdl 
walls  themselves,   have  performed  their 
ofllce,  and  are  therefore,  like  other  inert 
bodies,  subject  to  chemical  changes,  which 
would  not  affect  them  while  their  vital 
powers  were  active.  [M.  J.  K] 

DICORTNEA.  A  genus  of  large  trees  of 
Brazil  and  Guiana  belonging  to  the  legu- 
minous family.  Some  attain  a  height  of 
sixty,  and  a  diameter  of  three  to  four  feet. 
All  have  pinnate  leaves  afoot  or  more  in 
length,  made  up  of  flve  or  seven  smooth 
leaflets.  The  branches  are  terminated  by 
very  large  panicles  of  numerous  white 
flowers,  which  are  Interspersed  with  fawn- 
coloured  bracts.  Each  flower  is  about  half 
an  inch  long,  and  composed  of  a  calyx  of 
three  divisions;  flve  unequal  petals,  the 
two  exterior  like  the  calyx  leaves,  the 
upper  broadly  orbicular  at  the  point  and 
narrowed  below  into  a  claw,  and  the  two 
lateral  obliquely  orbicular  and  shorter; 
two  stamens  with  broad  and  thick  fllsr 
ments  of  unequal  length ;  and  an  ovary 
crowned  by  a  curved  style.  The  pods  are 
obliquely  oval,  thin,  about  one  and  a  half 
inch  long,  and  contain  one  or  two  seeds. 
Five  species  are  known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DICORYPHE.  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  witch-hazels.  The  name  in- 
dicates one  of  its  obvious  characters,  vis., 
the  presence  of  two  hom-llke  append- 
ages on  the  upper  part  of  the  fruit.  D. 
stipulata  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  having 
slender  branches  with  oblong,  entire,  and 
shortly-stalked  alternate  leaves,  and  below 
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each,  a  pair  of  unequal  heart-shaped  ap- 
pendaeres,  the  stipules.  [O.  D.] 


DICOTTLEDONOUa 
ledons. 


Having  two  coty- 


DICOTYLEDONS,  DIOOTYLEDONEiE. 
Plants  having  two  seed-leaves  or  seed- 
lobes,  which  are  called  cotyledons.  This 
Is  one  of  the  primary  divisions  or  classes 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  including  about 
7,000  known  genera,  and  about  70,000 
known  species  of  flowering  plants.  The 
class  also  receives  the  name  of  IkEogeTUB  or 
Exogens,  from  the  structure  of  the  stems. 
The  plants  in  this  great  class  have  spiral 
^esslls ;  their  stems  are  formed  by  addi- 
tions extenially  in  the  .form  of  zones  or 
rings ;  stomata  or  pores  exist  in  the  leaves, 
"Which  have  a  reticulated  or  netted  vena- 
tion. The  plants  have  stamens  and  pistils, 
either  in  the  same  or  in  different  flowers. 
The  symmetry  of  the  flowers  is  represented 
by  five  or  two,  or  multiples  of  these  num- 
l)ers.  The  ovules  w«  contained  in  an  ovary, 
or  more  rarely  are  naked ;  and  the  em- 
l>ryo  has  two,  sometimes  more,  cotyledons. 
In  De  Oandolle's  system  this  class  of  Dico- 
tyledons is  divided  into  four  sub-classes  :— 
1.  ThalamiflorcBt  petals  distinct;  stamens 
hypogynous ;  2.  CalyeiflorcPt  pet^s  distinct 
or  united ;  stamens  perlgynous  or  eplgy- 
nous ;  3.  Corollifiorce,  petals  united :  sta- 
mens usually  attached  to  the  corolla,  which 
is  hypogynous ;  4.  MonochlamydecB,  includ- 
ing drymnosparmce,  a  calyx  only,  or  no 
floral  covering.  Lindley  divides  the  class 
into  four  subclasses :  1.  Diclinous,  those 
plants  which  have  separate  staminate  and 
pistillate  flowers.  Those  which  have  sta- 
mens and  pistil  in  every  flower  are  divided 
into —  2.  Hypogyrums,  stamens  not  adher- 
In  g  either  to  calyx  or  corolla;  3.  Perigyyioua, 
stamens  adhering  to  either  calyx  or  co- 
rolla ;  and  4.  Epigyfunu,  stamens,  calyx, 
and  corolla,  all  adhering  to  the  side  of  the 
ovary.  Gymnogens,  or  plants  with  naked 
seeds,  represent  a  separate  class  according 
to  Lindley.  The  age  of  Dicotyledonous 
trees  can  be  computed  by  counting  the 
namber  of  annual  concentric  rings  of 
wood.  [J.  H.  B.3 

DICRiSA.  Herbaceous  plants,  natives 
of  Madagascar,  &c.,  constituting  a  genus 
of  Podostemacece,  characterised  by  herma- 
phrodite flowers  unprotected  by  a  bract; 
monadelphous  stamens ;  and  ribbed  fruit 
opening  by  two  equal  valves.    [M.  T.  M.] 

DICRANODIUM.  Oymnogramma  lepto- 
phylla. 

DICRAN06L08STJM.  A  genus  of  poly- 
podiaceous  ferns  of  the  group  Tcenitidece, 
In  which  the  sori  are  naked,  linear,  con- 
tinuous, andsubmarginal  as  in  Tomiopeia; 
but  the  veins,  instead  of  being  straight 
and  free,  or  combined  by  the  transverse 
receptacle,  describe  a  series  of  simple 
elongated  arcs,  each  one  uniting  with 
the  next,  and  thus  forming  a  continuous 
irregular  curved  sub-marginal  receptacle 
to  which  the  spore  cases  are  aflBxed.  D.  sub- 
pinnatifidum,  a  South  American  and  West 


Indian  plant,  with  furcately-lobed  fronds, 
is  the  only  species.  [T.  M.] 

DICRANOLEPIS.  A  genus  of  thymelar 
ceous  plants,  the  flowers  of  which  have  a 
salver-shaped  perianth  with  a  five-parted 
limb,  and  ten  scales  inserted  in  its  throat ; 
stamens  ten,  attached  to  the  perianth ; 
ovary  stalked,  with  a  cup-like  disk  at  the 
base,  one-celled,  containing  a  single  pen- 
dulous ovule.  There  is  only  one  species,  D. 
dieticha,  which  grows  at  Sierra  Leone :  a 
shrubby  plant  with  distichous  leaves,  and 
solitary  axillary  flowers.  [J.  H.  B.j 

DICRANOPTERIS.  A  synonyme  of  Olei- 
ehenia ;  also  applied  by  some  writers  to  a 
section  of  Polypodiwm. 

DICRANOSTIGMA.  A  genus  of  Papor 
veracece,  represented  by  a  plant  indigenous 
in  the  Himalayan  mountains.  It  has  nume- 
rous radical  pinnately-lobed  leaves  covered 
with  short  hairs ;  the  stems  are  about  a 
foot  in  height,  and  bear  at  the  top  two  or 
three  golden-coloured  flowers,  with  a  flask- 
shaped  ovary,  surmounted  by  thickened 
stigmas  with  two  erect  awl-shaped  arms 
alternating  with  the  placentas.  Its  nearest 
ally  is  CheXidonium,  from  which  the  form 
of  the  ovary  and  stigmas  abundantly  dis- 
tinguish it.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DICRANUM.  A  large  and  important 
genus  of  acrocarpous  mosses,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  unequal  cemuous  capsule,  the 
hood-like  calyptra,  rostrate  lid,  and  single 
peristome  consisting  of  sixteen  equidis- 
tant teeth  which  are  confluent  at  the  base, 
and  split  half  way  down  or  more  into  two 
unequal  portions,the  medial  line  being  con- 
tinued to  the  base,  and  occasionally  perfor- 
ated. LexLCobryuvfi  is  distinguished  by  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  leaves,  and  their 
consequent  pallid  hue.  The  species,  from 
the  different  habits  which  they  assume,  are 
distributed  into  several  distinct  sections. 
They  grow  variously  on  rocks,  or  on  the 
ground,  or  more  rarely  on  the  trunks  of 
trees.  Some  of  them,  as  D.  scoparium,  are 
amongst  the  larger  mosses,  and  remark- 
able for  their  long  and  often  curved  leaves, 
while  others  are  minute.  It  is  observed 
by  Wilson,  in  his  Bryologia,  that  in  se- 
veral of  the  larger  species,  which  have  the 
stem  covered  with  a  dense  layer  of  radical 
fibres,  the  male  plants  appear  to  be  re- 
placed by  minute  bulbs,  nestling  among 
the  fibres ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  known  of 
the  male  inflorescence  of  certain  species ; 
but  in  D.  acoparium  the  inflorescence  may 
sometimes  be  traced  from  these  radicular 
gemmsB  Up  to  the  perfect  development  of 
male  plants.  A  somewhat  analogous  pro- 
cess Is  observable  also  in  a  few  species  of 
Hypnum.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DICTAME  BLANC.  (Fr.)  Dictxmmus  al- 
bu8.  —  DE  CRETE.  Origanum  JHetam- 
nu8. 

DICTAMNIJS.  A  small  genus  of  BtOa- 
eeoB,  found  in  southern  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  &c  X>.  PraxtneUa  and  D.  aUma  are 
both  cultivated  in  g^dens  for  their  fra- 
grant leaves,  as  w6u  as  for  the  hand- 
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some  appearmnce  of  their  flowers.  They 
arc  perennial  plants  with  unequally-pin- 
nate leaves,  the  main  stalk  between  the 
four  or  five  pairs  of  leaflets  being  winged 
and  leidT-Uke.  The  inflorescence,  as  well  as 
the  outer  parts  of  the  flowers  themselves,  is 
covered  with  glands  secreting  a  resinous 
or  oily  matter,  so  volatile,  that  the  air  sur- 
rounding it  becomes  inflammable  in  hot 
weather.  The  calyx  has  five  sei»ls,  the 
twolowormost  of  which  are  longer  than 
the  rest ;  the  five  petals,  which  are  stalked 
and  inserted  into  the  stalk  bearing  the 
ovary,  are  of  unequal  size,  the  four  upper 
ones  erect,  and  the  lowest  one  bent  down- 
wards ;  the  stamens  are  ten,  bent  down- 
wards;  the  five  ovaries  are  placed  on  a 
short  stalk,  each  one-celled.  The  fruit 
consists  of  a  capsule,  the  constituent  car- 
pels of  which  are  confluent  below  but  separ 
rate  above,  and  when  mature  burst  each 
into  two  pieces :  they  contain  two  or  three 
seeds.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DICTTANTHU8.  A  genus  of  Asclepia- 
dacefB,  containing  twenty  species,  natives 
of  Central  America.  They  are  twining 
undershrubs,  with  cordate  membranace- 
ous leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  one  or  two- 
flowered  peduncles.  The  corolla  is  cam- 
pannlate,  spreading,  and  flve-cleft,  and  the 
staminal  crown  consists  of  Ave  small  lobes 
adnate  to  the  tube ;  the  stigma  is  fleshy 
with  five  prominent  angles,  and  very 
small  glandular  corpuscles.  [W.  C] 

DICTTDITIM.  A  beautiful  genus  of 
Fungi  allied  to  Oribraria,  but  distinguish- 
ed by  the  outer  coat  of  the  peridium  dis- 
appearing to  the  very  base,  and  leaving 
behind  a  beautiful  net-work.  In  D.  urn- 
hUicatxmit  which  is  not  uncommon  on  de- 
cayed fir  stumps,  the  peridium  is  deeply 
umbillcate,  and  looks  like  an  elegant  bal- 
loon. [M.  J.  B.3 

DICTYMIA.    Dietyofpteris. 

DICTYOCALYX.  Creeping  pubescent 
herbs,  allied  to  Nictftiaiuit  but  constituting 
a  distinct  genus  of  Solanaceas  or  Atrfypace€Bt 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  cylin- 
drical flve-lobed  calyx,  the  tube  of  which 
becomes  distended  after  the  expansion  of 
the  corolla,  and  is  marked  by  a  network  of 
prominent  veins.  The  corolla  is  mem- 
branous and  funnel-shaped.      [M.  T.  M.] 

DIOTYOCLINB.  A  genus  of  Interesting 
hemlonitoid  ferns, which  grow  in  Indiaand 
China.  D.  GrijffUhiU  found  in  Assam  and 
Khasya,  is  a  coarse  herbaceous  pinnate 
fern,  with  three  or  four  pairs  of  pinnaa, 
and  having  the  sort  reticulated  between 
the  primary  pinnate  veins,  which  trans- 
versely anastomose  so  as  to  form  two  or 
three  series  of  roundish  hexagonal  areoles 
between  them.  The  aspect  of  the  plant 
approaches  that  of  some  of  the  larger 
species  of  Aapidium.  [T.  M.] 

DICTYOGBNS.  (Dictyogetup..')  A  sub-class 
of  monocotyledons  or  Endogens  according 
to  Lindley.  The  phuits  are  characterised 
by  having  net-velnea  in  place  of  parallel- 


veined  leaves,  which  usually  dJBarticnlmte 
with  the  stem.  The  woody  matter  on  tbe 
rhizomes  of  the  plant  is  often  disposed  in 
a  circular  wedge-like  manner.  Themme 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  dieti/oity  m 
net.  This  subclass  includes  Bioseenaoem 
or  yams,  SmUacea  or  sarsa^Mirillas,  acid 
TrUUaeecBt  SoadnarghiaeecB  and  Philesiaeeee. 
Some  Aracea  tmd  LUiaeecB  have,  hown^er, 
net-veined  leaves.  '       IJ.  H.  B J 

DICTTOGL08ST7M.  A  genos  of  acroe- 
tichoid  ferns,  now  called  Sjfmenodium. 

DICTT06RAMMA.  A  genus  of  polypo- 
dtaceous  ferns,  found  In  Japan  ^d  tbe 
Feejees,  tuad  belonging  tu  the  group  He- 
mionitidece,  with  naked  linear  reticulated 
sort,  among  which  Dictyogrcantna  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  primary  veina 
ar«'uate  so  as  to  form  costal  areoles,  and  tbe 
venules  reticulated,  except  those  of  tlie 
margin,  which  are  free.  The  sort  are  nar- 
row, linear,  and  sub-iiarallel,  tbe  linea 
sparingly  united  towards  either  end.  The 
fronds  are  pinnate  and  somewhat  leathery, 
with  a  few  large  pinnaa.  D.japonicoy  the 
typical  species.  Is,  as  its  name  implies, 
found  in  Japan.  D.  elongata,  from  the 
Feejees,  is  the  same  fern  which  has  been 
called  ^/ngramma  pinnaia.  The  name  has 
been  used  in  place  of  S^Hqvubo.      [T.  M.3 

BICTTOLOMA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian 
trees  belonging  to  the  SrmarvbacetB,  The 
flowers  are  unisexual;  calyx  minute  five- 
parted;  petals  five,  sharpIy-polBted,  or 
prolonged  into  a  linear  appen^i^e ;  sta-  i 
mens  five,  attached  below  to  a  two-cleft 
scale.  In  the  female  flower  there  are  five 
ovaries,  five  styles,  and  a  five-toothed  • 
stigma.  PH-T.M.2 

DICTYOPTERia  A  genus  of  ferns  be- 
longing to  the  reticulated  division  of  the 
PolypodiMB,  and  comprising  a  few  species 
found  in  the  East  and  in  Australia.  They 
have  either  simple  or  bipinnate  fronda, 
sometimes  of  large  size ;  and  dot-like  naked 
sori,  which  are  seated  at  the  confluence  of 
several  veinlets  (compital).  The  areoles 
of  the  reticulated  veins  are  without  tree 
included  veinlets,  which,  together  with 
their  uniformly  reticulated,  not  connlvent- 
ly-anastomosing  venation,  separates  them 
from  all  other  genera  of  ferns  with  netted 
veins,  and  naked  dot-like  sori.        [T.  M.] 

DICTYOSTEGIA.  A  genus  of  Btarmcatr 
niacete,  consisting  of  a  very  few  species 
from  tropical  America,  all  small  slender 
leafless  annuals,  with  very  small  flowers  in 
a  terminal  cyme  or  head.  They  grow  on 
rotten  leaves  in  damp  shady  woods,  and 
differ  from  Burmannia  chiefly  in  their 
capsules  opening  by  lateral  porejs. 

DICT YOTA.  A  small  genus  of  dark  seed- 
ed AlgcRt  with  thin  fiat  ulva-like  forked 
fronds,  producing  spores  in  little  superfi- 
cial disks.  The  species  are  of  an  olive- 
green,  and  are  widely  difl!used  In  eltiier 
hemisphere.  D.  dichotoma  is  one  of  the 
commonest  Alga  on  our  coasts  and  assumes 
a  great  variety  of  forms  as  regards  the 
length,  breadth,  and  division  of  its  fronds. 
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The  development  of  the  frond  le  curious, 
eacb  division  ending  in  a  '  single  cell  by 
tbe  constant  division  of  which  at  its  lower 
side  the  other  cells  of  the  frond  are  form- 
ed, tlie  terminal  cell  being  then  continu- 
ally pushed  onwards.'  This  is  the  same 
mode  of  growth  as  that  which  obtains  in 
exogenous  stems.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DICTTOTB-ffl.  An  order  of  dark-seeded 
Algee  with  superficial  spores  or  cysts,  dis- 
posed In  definite  spots  or  lines.  The 
fronds  are  sometimes  fiat,  sometimes 
thread-like,  and  occasionally  branched  and 
tubular.  In  Sydroclathrus  it  is  pierced 
with  large  holes.  Some  beautiful  Algee,  as 
Padina,  Zonaria,  Baliaeria,  belong  to  this 
order,  which  has  representatives  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  but  very  few  are  found 
in  high  latitudes.  PcUUna  pavonia,  the 
turkey  feather  laver,  is  common  in  warm 
countries,  but  extends  to  our  own  coasts 
as  jEar  as  lat.  51°,  though  in  North  America 
it  does  not  pass  farther  than  lat.  35°.  In 
Outleria  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
true  spermatozolds  are  produced ;  but  in 
some  other  genera,  as  StdophorOf  two  kinds 
of  fruit  occur,  the  one  of  which  produces 
large,  the  other  small  zoospores,  both  of 
which  have  lash-llke  appendages.  The  cysts, 
which  produce  the  large  zoospores,  are 
called  Triehosporangia;  those  which  pro- 
duce  the  smaller,  Ootporangitt.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DICTYOXIPHIUM.  A  genus  of  poly- 
podlaceous  ferns  related  to  Linds<Ba,  from 
which  it  Is  distinguished  in  the  first  place 
"by  Its  compoundly-retlculated  veins  hav- 
ing free  Included  velnlets  in  their  areoles ; 
and  In  the  second,  by  its  indusium  exceed- 
ing and  being  inflected  over  the  margin  of 
the  frond.  The  fronds  are  simple,  nar- 
rower in  the  fertile  parts,  and  the  sori  are 
linear  continuous  and  marginal,  with  the 
indusium  opening  outwardly.  There  are 
only  a  couple  of  species,  which  are  found 
in  Panama  and  New  Grenada.        (T.  M.] 

DICYPELLIUM.  The  name  of  a  Bra- 
zilian tree  of  the  laurel  family.  The  flowers 
are  dioecious.  The  male  flowers  are  not 
described,  but  the  female  ones  have  a 
sii^-parted  perianth ;  twelve  barren  sta- 
mens in  four  rows,  the  outermost  petal- 
like, the  Innermost  small  and  scale-like, 
the  intermediate  ones  glandular.  The 
fruit  consists  of  a  one-seeded  berry,  sur- 
rounded by  the  thickened  fiesfiy  perianth, 
which,  with  the  sterile  stamens,  is  per- 
sistent. The  bark  of  2).  caryophyllaium 
furnishes  Clove  Cassia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DICYRTA.  A  genus  of  fl^MntfraoMB,  con- 
taining a  single  species,  a  native  of  Guate- 
mala. It  is  a  perennial  stoloniferous 
herb,  with  opposite  leaves  on  long  petioles, 
and  solitary  axillary  flowers,  the  small  co- 
rollas of  which  have  a  slightly-curved 
tube  and  an  equally  five-lobed  limb.  There 
are  four  dldynamous  stamens,  with  the 
rudiment  of  a  fifth,  inserted  at  the  base  of 
the  tube.  The  disk  is  fleshy  five-sided ;  the 
stigma  capitate,  depressed.  [W.  C] 

DIDERMA.   A  genus  of  myxogastrous 


■Fungi,  characterised  by  a  double  peridium* 
of  which  the  outer  is  quite  smooth  and 
crustaceous ;  the  Inner  delicate  and  at- 
tached to  the  straggling  hairs  amongst 
which  the  spores  are  seated.  In  some 
species  the  peridium  bursts  by  regular  ra- 
diating fissures,  so  as  to  look  like  a  little 
flower,  while  in  others  it  is  ruptured  Ir- 
regularly. Cue  of  the  most  common  spe- 
cies, D.  vemicosum,  is  characterised  by  its 
obovate  shining  chestnut-coloured  outer 
peridium.  It  is  common  in  woods,  on 
mosses,  twigs,  &c,  and  is  often  very  con- 
spicuous. The  flower-like  species  arc  by 
no  means  common.  The  genus  is  found 
more  or  less  frequently  in  lUl  temperate  re- 
gions. [M.  J.  B.3 

DIDICLIS.    Selaginella. 

DIDISCUS.  A  genus  of  umbelllfers, 
characterised  by  the  fruit  being  very 
much  flattened  laterally,  each  half  with 
five  ridges,  the  middle  ridge  most  promi- 
nent. The  name  of  this  genus  is  intended 
to  Indicate  the  double  disk-like  fruit.  The 
species  are  herbaceous  and  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia. D.  ceeruleua  is  a  showy  plant,  cover- 
ed with  htiirs;  its  leaves  three-parted, 
each  division  again  subdivided ;  its  flowers 
blue.  The  fruit  when  mature  is  covered 
with  small  tubercles.  Another  species,  D. 
cMrifloruSt  has  no  hairs,  and  the  flowers  are 
white.  [G.  D.] 

DIDISMU&  A  gwius  of  CrudferoB^  with 
pods  breaking  across  into  joints  which 
have  one  or  two  seeds  in  each,  the  upper- 
most joint  ending  in  a  striated  beak,  the 
lower  one  truncate  at  the  apex.  Flowers 
white  or  yellow.  The  species  occur  in 
Greece,  Syria,  and  N.  Africa.       [J.  T.  SO 

DIDYHIUM.  A  genus  of  myxogastrous 
Fungi^  distinguished  by  the  outer  coat  of 
the  peridium  being  scurfy,  mealy,  scaly, 
tomentose,  &c.,  and  bursting  Irregularly. 
The  species  are  numerous  and  sometimes 
beautiful.  One  of  the  most  common  is  D, 
cinereumt  which  occurs  everywhere,  and 
is  easily  known  by  its  stemless  cinereous 
peridium,  and  the  snow-white  fiattish  hairs 
amongst  which  the  dark  spores  are  dis- 
persed. The  genus  belongs  essentially  to 
temperate  climates.  [M.  J.  B.] 

DIDYMOCARPUS.  A  genus  of  Cyrtan- 
drac&B,  containing  fully  thirty  species,  na- 
tives of  India.  They  are  caulescent  or 
stemless  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  the 
leaves  serrate  or  crenate  petiolate,  those  on 
the  stem  being  opposite  or  rarely  alternate; 
the  fiowers  blue  or  white.  In  cymes ;  the 
calyx  five-cleft;  and  the  corolla  funnel- 
shaped  and  unequally  five-lobed.  There 
are  four  stamens,  two  of  which  only  are 
generally  fertile ;  the  long  capsule  bursts 
longitudinally,  and  contains  many  naked 
sessile  pendulous  seeds.  [W.  C] 

DIDYMOCHITON.  A  genus  of  JfeZiocew, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  Moluccas.  They  have  soft  compound 
leaves,  and  fiewers  in  axillary  spikes  or 
heads.  The  corolla  has  five  linear  petals, 
attached  below  to  the  tube  of  the  stamens. 
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uhawy  eastern  species  are  the  WeigeUu  of 
our  modem  gardens.  [6.  D.] 

DIFFUSE.    Spreading  widely. 

DIGITALIFORM.  Like  campanulate, 
l>ut  longer  and  irregular,  as  the  corolla  of 
J>igitaU9. 

DIGITALIS.  AgeaaaotScrophtUariaeea, 
represented  in  this  country  by  the  well- 
known  Foxglove ;  which  is  the  badge  of 
the  Farquharsons.  The  genus  consists  of 
several  species,  which  are  biennials  or 
perennials,  with  flowers  having  a  calyx 
deeply  divided  into  five  unequal  segments ; 
an  Irregular  tubular  corolla,  the  tube  of 
-which  is  distended  in  the  middle,  the  limb 
four  or  flve-lobed,  the  lowest  lobe  the 
longest ;  four  concealed  stamens :  and  the 
fruit  a  capsule  opening  by  two  valves. 

D.  pwrpurea,  the  common  foxglove.  Is  a 
-well-known  ornament  of  woods  and  road- 
sides in  this  country  and  the  central  parts 
of  Europe.    It  has  an  erect  stem  three  to 
four  feet  high,  marked  with  a  few  longitu- 
dinal  ridges  and  covered  with  greyish 
do-wn ;   the  leaves  are  alternate,   ovate- 
laxiceolate  or  oblong,  covered  with  down, 
especially  on  the  under  surface,  their  mar- 
^ns  crenate  or  divided  into  small  rounded 
lobes,  and  the  base  tapered  gradually  into 
tbe  leafstalks^    The  raceme  is  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  stem,  and  consists  of  a 
number  of  flowers  each   protected  by  a 
bract,  and  all  drooping  on  one  side  of  the 
stem ;   the  corollas  are  irregularly  bell- 
shaped,  and  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a  pinkish-purple  colour,  marked  in 
the  interior  with  circular  dark  spots,  which 
are  interspersed  among  a  number  of  deli- 
cate light-coloured  hairs.    This  plant  from 
Its  stately  beauty  is  cultivated  in  shrub- 
bertes  and  gardens,  where  likewise  a  va- 
riety with  white  flowers  may  be  frequently 
observed.    In  cultivated  plants  there  fre- 
quently occurs  a  malformation,  whereby 
some  one  or  two  of  the  uppermost  flowers 
become  united  together,  and  form  an  erect, 
regular,  cup-shaped  flower,  through  the 
centre  of  which  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
stem  is  more  or  less  prolonged.    All  parts 
of  this  plant  possess  powerful  medicinal 
properties,  which  are  due  to  an  extremely 
]]oiBonous  substance  called  digitalin.    In 
medicine  the  leaves  are  the  parts  used,  in 
the  form  of  tincture  and  Infusion.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  drug  are  various  and  remark- 
able; that  most  frequently  observed  is  a 
lessening  of  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse.  This  occasionally  takes  place  to  a 
dangerous  degree,  and  more  than  one  in- 
stance is  recorded,  of  a  patient  imder  the 
influence  of  this  medicine,  having  died  im- 
mediately on  making  a  sudden  effort  to 
change  his  posture.  The  heart,enfeebled  by 
the  drug,  has  been  unequal  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  functions  under  the  increased 
requirements  made  upon  it  by  the  change 
in  position.    Hence,  although  it  may  be, 
and  is  sometimes  used  in  large  doses  with 
Impunity,  its  action  must  always  be  watch- 
ed with  great  care,  the  more  particularly  as 
occasionally  when  employed  in  small  but 


frequently  repeated  doses  dangerous  symp- 
toms accrue.  Foxglove  likewise  acts  as  a 
diuretic,  and  in  large  doses  causes  vomit- 
ing, purging,  and  fainting.  It  is  now  most 
frequently  employed  in  certain  cases  of 
dropsy  and  of  heart  disease  with  great 
benefit,  though  its  use  demands  care  and 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner. 
Lately  it  has  been  recommended  In  large 
doses  in  delirium  tremens. 

Several  other  species  are  grown  in  gar- 
dens, such  as  D.  grandiflora  and  D.  lutea, 
with  yellow  flowers,  and  D.fermginea  with 
brown  flowers,  but  none  rival  our  indige- 
nous foxglove  In  beauty,  though  they  may 
do  so  in  their  poisonous  qualities.  [M.T.M.] 

DIGITARIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  PanicecBt  distinguished  by 
the  inflorescence  being  In  fingered  spikes ; 
spikelets  in  pairs,  on  one  side  of  the  flat- 
tened rachis,  awnless,  one-fiowered  with 
an  inferior  rudiment  of  a  second ;  seed 
invested  with  the  hardened  pales.  This 
genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Panicwm,  under 
which  all  the  species  are  described  by 
Steudel.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  the 
middle  and  south  of  Europe,  one,D.  hwrni- 
fuio^  reaching  to  the  southern  counties  of 
England.  [D.  M.] 

DIGITATE.  When  several  distinct  leaf- 
lets radiate  from  the  point  of  a  leaf-stalk. 

DIGITHTERYED.  When  the  ribs  of  a 
leaf  radiate'  from  the  top  of  the  petiole. 

DIGITUS  (adj.  DIGITALIS).  The  length 
of  the  Index  finger. 

DIGLOTTIS.  A  name  applied  to  a  Brazi- 
lian shrub  of  the  rue  family,  characterised 
by  its  bell-shaped  calyx ;  its  corolla  of  five 
partially  united  petals;  its  flve  stamens, 
three  of  which  are  sterile  and  adherent  to 
,  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  while  the  two  fer^ 
tile  stamens  have  flattened  fllaments,  haiir 
^  at  tbe  top,  and  anthers  whose  connectives 
I  are  prolonged  into  acute  hairy  strap-like 
processes ;  ovaries  flve.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DIGRAMMARIA.  A  genus  of  polypo- 
diaceous  ferns  proposed  by  Presl,  and 
figured  by  him  in  his  TeTttamenPterMogror 
phicBt  hut  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  its 
identity,  no  fern  with  indusia  such  as  he 
I  describes  being  known  to  possess  venation 
'  such  as  he  figures.  Some  regard  CaUipteris 
amMgiM  as  the  plant  intended  by  Presl ; 
while  others  consider  it  to  be  the  plant  be 
afterwards  named  Heterogonium,  which 
latter  view  we  adopt.  This  fern  has  linear 
oblong  naked  sori,  borne  on  the  two 
branches  of  the  forked  veins,  and  looking 
like  double  lines  of  spore-cases  united 
below:  hence  appropriate  to  the  name. 
The  veins  too  are  arcuate,  forming  costal 
areoles,  with  free  marginal  venules  as  in 
Presl'B  figure.  [T.  M.] 

DIGRAPHIS.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  PhalaridecBt  and  now 
generally  referred  to  PfuUaris.      [D.  M.] 

DILIVARIA.  A  small  genus  of  Acan- 
thacecB,  containing  probably  not  more  than 
three  species,  erect  shrubs,  natives  of 
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flo^eers.  In  D.  parvifolia  the  leaves  are 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and 
the  flowers  are  In  terminal  clusters  of  four 
or  five,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour.wlth  the  stan- 
dard marked  at  the  base  by  a  reddish  tint. 
One  of  the  most  desirable  species,  from  its 
floweringr  while  not  more  than  eight  inches 
htgrh,  is  D.  scaJbra,  which  has  linear  leaves 
about  half  an  inch  long  covered  with 
minute  tubercles;  this  is  remarkable  in 
havln^r  stalked  corymbs  of  bright  nearly 
scarlet  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs. 
Tbe  genus  is  named  after  L.  W.  Dlllwyn, 
S:sq.,  an  English  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.] 

Dl  LOPHI A .  A  genus  of  Orueiferee  from 
Thibet,  a  small  annual  with  spathulate 
leaves,  and  the  flowering  racemes  con- 
tracted into  umbels  ;  pouch  tuberculated 
"With  a  partition,  having  a  wide  opening 
through  it.  [J.  T.  8.] 

DIMIDIATE.  When  one  half  of  an  organ 
is  so  much  smaller  than  the  other  as  to 
seem  as  If  missing ;  hardly  different  from 
oblique  except  in  degree ;  also  slit  half-way 
up. 

DIMIDIATO-CORDATE.  "When  the  larger 
half  of  a  dimidiate  leaf  is  cordate. 

DIM0RPHANTHU8.  A  genns  belong- 
ing to  ivyworts.  The  name  means  '  two- 
formed  flower,'  Indicating  that  there  are 
some  flowers  which  are  in  every  respect 
perfect  and  produce  froit,  and  others  in 
which  no  perfect  seeds  are  formed.  The 
flowers  of  the  first  kind  have  the  calyx 
oblong  and  bell-shaped,  or  ovate  aod  pent- 
agonal ;  the  styles  or  appendages  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  seed-vessel  are  more  or 
less  spreading;  in  the  other  flowers  the 
tube  of  the  calyx  is  in  the  form  of  a  hemi- 
sphere and  very  short,  while  the  styles  ap- 
proach each  other.  The  species  are  shrubs 
or  herbs,  natives  of  China  and  Japan; 
some  are  prickly,  others  unarmed ;  the 
leaves  are  alternate,  once  or  twice  pinnate, 
the  leaflets  serrate.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  states  that  '  D.  edulis 
is  employed  in  China  for  exciting  the 
action  of  the  skin  and  producing  perspira- 
tion ;  its  young  shoots  are  a  delicate  article 
of  food,  and  its  root,  which  is  bitter,  aro- 
matic, and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Japanese  in  winter,  as  we 
use  Scorzonera.'  [6.  D.] 

DIMORPHOLEPia  An  Australian  genus 
of  the  composite  family  represented  by  one 
species,  D.  atmtraHs,  an  annual  branching 
herb  one  to  three  inches  high,  with  linear 
nearly  smooth  leaves,  and  stems  clothed 
with  loose  tawny  hairs,  and  terminated  by 
small  yellow  flower-heads,  which  have  an 
involucre  of  two  sorts  of  scales,  while  the 
florets  are  Ul  tubular,  and  the  few  outer 
female  ones  three-toothed.        [A.  A.  R] 

DIMORPHOTHEOA.  The  Cape  Marigold, 
known  also  under  the  names  of  Calendtda 
pluviaMa  and  Meteorina  gracfilipee.  An 
annual  herbaceous  plant  with  narrow  sln- 
uated  and  toothed  leaves,  very  slender 
weak  stems,  and   pretty  flowers  which 


r  bloom  from  June  to  September.  These  have 
'  the  florets  of  the  ray  white  above,  violet 
below,  and  those  of  the  disk  brown.  D. 
pluvialis  is  so  called  because  the  florets 
of  the  ray  fold  together  and  close  at  the 
approach  of  rain.  French,  Sowxi  pluvial  or 
hygromitre.  [C.  A.  J.] 

DINEMANDRA.   A  genus  of  heath-like 
Peruvian  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Mal- 
pighiacece^    They  bear  flowers  in  clusters, 
on  small  jointed  stalks ;  the  calyx  in  five  ' 
divisions,   each    provided  with   one  or 
more  glands  at   its  base;   the  stamens  , 
ten,  united  below,  eight  being  sterile  and  < 
short.    The  fruits  consist  of  three-winged  i 
carpels.  [M.  T.  M.]      | 

DINKEL.    (Fr.)    Triticum  moitoeoccum.    | 

DIKOPHORA.     A  genus  of  the  Melas- 
toma  family,  nearly  related  to  Speimera,  \ 
from  which  it  differs  in  its  five,  not  three- 
celled  ovary.    It  is  represented  by  a  single 
species,  D.  spenneroides,  which  is  a  smooth 
slender  branching  bush  of  three  to  five  ; 
feet,  found  in  moist  places  in  Fernando  ; 
Po,  and  bearing  opposite  stalked  oval-acute  I 
leaves,  the  branches  terminated  by  loose  I 
panicles  of  little  pink  flowers,  which  have 
a  top-shaped  calyx  tube,  five  oval  acute 
petals,  and  ten  stamens.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DIODIA.  A  genns  of  CinclumaceeBt  con- 
sisting of  herbaceous  plants  or  small 
shrubs,  natives  of  Tropical  America  and 
Africa.  They  have  small  white  flowers, 
with  a  calyx  divided  into  two  or  four  equal 
or  unequal  segments;  a  funnel-shaped 
corolla,  the  tube  of  which  is  lined  with 
hairs,  and  the  limb  divided  into  four  lanceo- 
late divisions;  four  stamens  inserted  into 
the  throat  of  the  corolla ;  and  an  ovary  ad- 
herent to  the  calyx  tube,  surmounted  by  a 
fleshy  disk,  and  internally  divided  into  two 
compartments,  each  containing  a  single 
ovule.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DICBCIA  (adj.  DICECIOUS,  DIOICITS). 
When  the  sexes  of  a  plant  are  borne  in' 
different  flowers  by  distinct  individuals, 
as  in  willows.  Expressed  by  the  signs 
«?9. 

DIOICO-POLYGAMOITS.  When  some  of 
the  flowers  of  a  dioecious  plant  produce 
hermaphrodite  flowers. 

DIOLENA.  A  genus  of  MeUistom<iceaB 
found  in  Venezuela,  and  nearly  allied  to 
ScmerUa,  but  differing  In  having  the  parts 
of  the  flower  in  fives ;  and  also  to  Berto- 
linia,  from  which  it  is  recognised  by  the 
form  of  the  anthers,  which  are  ten  in 
number,  short  obovate  and  open  at  top 
by  two  pores,  while  at  the  junction  of  the 
anther  with  Its  stalks  there  are  two  slender 
erect  spur-like  appendages.  The  only 
known  species,  D.  hygrophila,  is  a  dwaif 
unbranched  herb,  with  opposite  long- 
stalked  oval  pointed  entire  leaves,  and 
terminal  one-sided  raceme  of  small  white 
flowers,  succeeded  by  three-celled  and 
three-winged  capsules.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DION^B  ATTRAPB-MOUCHE.  (Fr.) 
Dioncea  imucipula. 
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either  bell  or  fannel-sbaped ;  tbe  males 
have  six  stamens,  and  the  females  a  three- 
celled  pvary,  surmounted  by  a  style  se- 
paratingr  into  three  stigmas. 

Under  the  name  of  Yams,  the  large 
fleshy  tuberous  roots  of  several  species  of 
this  genus  are  extensively  used  for  food 
in  many  tropical  and  subtropical  countries, 
where  they  are  largely  cultivated,  and 
take  the  place  of  our  potatoes.  Among 
the  species  most  commonly  employed  for 
this  purpose  are  :  D.  sativa,  which  is  a  na- 
tive of  Malabar,  Java,  and  the  Philippines ; 
D.  alaia  of  the  Moluccas  and  Java,  and  D. 
aculeata  of  Malabar,  Ciochin  China,  and 
Java,  all  of  which  are  cultivated  in  various 
parts  of  tropical  Asia,  and  likewise  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  they  have  been  intro- 
duced :  besides  which,  Z>.  globoaut  D.  ptar- 
pureUt  2>.  rubeUa,  and  D.  faHculata  are 
cultivated  in  India,  and  other  species  else- 
where. Tams  vary  greatly  in  size  and  colour, 
according  to  the  species  or  variety  pro- 
ducing them  ;  many  attain  a  length  of  two 
or  three  feet,  and  weigh  from  30  to  40  lbs. ; 
some  are  white,  others  purplish  through- 
out, while  some  have  a  purple  skin  with 
whitish  flesh,  and  others  are  pink,  or  even 
black.  Like  potatoes  they  contain  a  largo 
quantity  of  starch ;  and  a  nutritious  meal, 
nsed  for  making  cakes,  puddings,  Ac.,  is 
prepared  from  them  in  the  West  Indies, 
where,  also,  they  are  commonly  sliced  and 
dried  in  the  sun  In  order  to  preserve 
them. 

One  species,  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  Yam, 
2>.  Batatas,  has  recently  come  into  notice  in 
this  country,  where  it  has  been  recom- 
mended for  cultivation  as  a  substitute  for 
the  potato ;  but  although  it  succeeds  very 
well  when  properly  managed,  it  has  not  as 
yet  found  much  favour  among  agricul- 
turists. The  chief  drawback  connected 
with  it,  is  the  great  depth  to  which  the 
roots  penetrate  into  the  earth,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  extracting  them. 
It  is  extensively  grown  and  used  for  food 
in  China  and  Japan.  [A.  S.3 

DIOSMA.  A  genus  of  heath-like  plants, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
belonging  to  Btttacea>.  It  is  nearly  al- 
lied to  Baroama,  but  differs  in  that  the 
flowers  have  five  fertile  stamens,  and  no 
sterile  ones,  in  the  style  being  shorter  than 
the  stamens,  in  the  more  narrow  leaves,  and 
in  other  minor  points.  They  possess  a  fra- 
grance not  unlike  that  of  the  kinds  of 
Bucku  {Barosma),  and  many  of  them  are 
cultivated  for  their  white  or  pinkish  flow- 
ers, the  most  frequently  met  with  being 
D.  capitaia  and  ericoidea.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DIOSPYROa  Large  hard-wooded'trees, 
or  rarely  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Bbena- 
eece,  which  is  so  named  in  consequence  of 
several  species  of  this  genus  yielding  the 
black  wood  called  ebony.  There  are  upwards 
of  100  species,  the  greater  part  of  them 
nativjes  of  Asia  and  the  Mauritius,  only 
about  a  dozen  being  found  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  three  or  four  in  Africa ; 
for  the  most  part  they  are  conflned  to  the 
tropics,  but  a  few  extend  as  far  north  as 


latitude  440.  They  have  flowers  of  se- 
parate sexes  on  different  trees,  and 
borne  In  little  clusters,  or  singly  at  the 
bases  of  the  leaves;  the  calyx  divided 
into  from  four  to  six  lobes ;  and  the  corolla 
tubular  or  bell-shaped.  Tlie  fruit  is  fleshy 
or  pmlpy,  generally  either  globose  or  egg- 
shaped,  and  varies  greatly  in  size. 

Ebony  wood  is  obtained  from  several 
species  of  this  genus.  The  best  and  most 
costly  kind,  with  the  blackest  and  flnest 
grain,  is  that  imported  from  the  Mauritijis, 
which  is  yielded  by  D.  reticulata.  East 
Indian  ebony  is  mostly  procured  from  two 
species,  D.  Melanoxjflon  and  D.  Ebenaster ; 
while  the  best  kind  dt  Ceylon  ebony  is  ob- 
tained from  J).  Ebenum.  It  is  only  the 
inner  part  of  the  trunk  or  heart-wood,  as  it 
is  called,  that  yields  the  black  ebony,  the 
outer  portion  or  sap-wood  being  white  and 
soft.  The  chief  uses  of  ebony  are  for  fancy 
cabinet-making,  mosaic  work,  and  turnery, 
and  for  making  a  vast  number  of  small 
articles,  such  as  knife  handles,  door  knobs 
and  plates,  pianoforte  keys,  Ac. 

D.  atujmta  produces  the  beautiful  wood 
called  Calamander  in  Ceylon,  and  which 
the  Cinghalese  use  for  making  the  flnest 
kinds  of  ornamental  furniture.  It  is  a  very 
large  tree,  and  the  wood  is  so  extremely 
hard  that  it  Is  only  worked  with  great  dlf- 
flculty.  D.  EmbryopterU  is  a  tree  called 
Gaub  by  the  Hindus.  Its  fruit  is  power- 
fully astringent,  and  is  employed  for  tan- 
ning purposes.  The  juice  of  the  unripe 
fruit  is  very  viscid,  and  is  used  in  India  for 
paying  the  seams  of  boats ;  fishing  nets 
are  also  coated  with  it  to  render  them 
more  durable. 

The  fruit  of  the  Kakl  or  Chinese  Date 
Flnm,  D.  Kakit  is  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
apple,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  contains 
a  yellow  semi-transparent  pulp  resembling 
the  flesh  of  a  plum,  both  in  appearance  and 
flavour.  The  Chinese  dry  them  in  the  sun, 
and  make  them  into  sweetmeats.  The  tree 
is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  but  is  culti- 
vated in  India.  D.  virginiana  is  the  Vir- 
ginian Date  Plum  or  Persimon,  a  native 
of  the  United  States,  where  it  attains  a 
height  of  flfty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the 
heart-wood  of  which  is  of  a  brown  qolour, 
hard  and  elastic,  but  liable  to  split.  The 
fruit  of  the  Persimon  is  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  nearly  round,  and  of  a  yellowish 
orange  colour,  very  austere  and  astringent 
even  when  quite  ripe,  but  when  bletted  or 
softened  by  the  action  of  frost  it  becomes 
eatable.  In  the  Southern  States,  Perslmons 
are  pounded  and  made  into  cakes  with 
bran,  and  by  adding  yeast  and  hops  to  an 
infusion  of  the  cakes  a  kind  of  beer  is 
brewed ;  or,  by  fermenting  and  distilling 
them  they  yield  a  spirituous  liquor.  The 
bark  of  the  tree  is  very  bitter,  and  pos- 
sesses febrifugal  properties ;  it  has  been 
successfully  employed  by  American  physi- 
cians in  cases  of  cholera  Infantum  and 
diarrhoea.  [A.  S.] 

DIOTI&  A  Siberian  shrub  belonging  to 
the  Chenopodiaeeait  deriving  its  name,  sig- 
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nifjing  two-eared,  from  the  calyx  of  the 
female  flower  which  ts  of  one  piece,  bnt 
deeply  divided,  and  ending  in  two  horns.  D. 
cerat&idea^  the  only  species,  is  a  dwarf 
bushy  hoary  plant,  plentifully  furnished 
with  slender  spreading  branches.  The 
leaves  are  narrow  tapering  towards  each 
end  and  alternate.  Neither  male  nor  female 
flowers  are  showy,  but  the  former  from 
their  number  and  the  prominence  of  the 
stamens,  render  the  flowering  of  the  plant 
obvious.  They  have  a  slight  scent  of  a 
honey-like  sweetness.  [C.  A  J.] 

DIPBTALOUa  Oonttetlng  of  two  petals. 

DIPHTLLBIA.  Agenosof  BtfrteHdocete 
containing  a  North  American  herb,  with 
thick  horizontal  rhizomes,  sending  up  a 
large  roundish  peltate  umbrella-like  leaf 
deeply-lobed,  or  a  flowering  stem  with  two 
alternate  excentricaUy  peltate  deeply-cleft 
leaves  with  wedge-shaped  segments  and 
a  terminal  cyme  of  rather  small  white 
flowers,  having  six  sepals,  six  petals,  and 
six  stamens :  fmitafew-eoeded  berry.  The 
only  species,  D.  cymosa,  a  native  of  the 
southern  United  States,  is  there  called  the 
UmbreUa  LeaJ.  [J.  T.  &] 

DIPHYIjLOUa   Two4eaved. 

DIPHT8CII7M.  A  curious  genus  of 
mosses  allied  to  AucBbaumia,  with  large 
oblique  nearly  sessile  capsules,  an  obscure 
or  obsolete  outer  peristome,  the  inner 
being  formed  of  a  conical  membrane  with 
sixteen  foldd  thickened  at  the  prominent 
angles,  as  though  so  many  thread-shaped 
outer  teeth  were  united  with  it^  There  is 
but  one  well-established  species  which 
occurs  on  shady  banks  and  barren  places 
in  mountainous  districts.  The  leaves  are 
narrow  and  linear,  and  resemble  somewhat 
those  Off  Po^ifbrichum.  The  plant  looks 
like  a  monstrous  Phaacwm.        [M.  J.  &] 

DIPLACTVS.  AgennsofiSfcropftuIanacMB, 
closely  allied  to  JfimuZtM,  from  which  it 
chiefly  differs  In  a  shrubby  habit,  and  In 
the  capsule  which,  on  opening,  carries 
away  the  seed-bearing  placenta)  attached 
to  the  valves.  There  are  three  or  four 
species  known,  all  natives  of  Mexico  or 
California.  D.  glvMnostUf  a  native  of  North- 
em  California,  lias  long  been  ctdtivated  in 
our  gardens  under  the  names  of  Mimulus 
glvtinosiu,  M.  avramiiacuat  or  D.  punicetia. 
It  is  an  erect  branching  plant,  becoming 
more  or  less  shrubby  at  the  base,  the  young 
branches  being  often  very  viscid.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  varying  from  broadly-oblong 
to  narrow-lanceolate.  The  flowers  are 
rather  large,  solitary  in  the  upper  axils, 
and  vary  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  rich  orange 
or  scarlet. 

DIPLADENIA.  The  generic  name  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  dogbanes, 
distinguished  principally  by  the  presence 
of  two  blunt  glands  at  the  base  of  the  seed- 
vessel,  each  of  which  is  apparently  formed 
of  two  conjoined.  The  name  Dipladenia, 
"double  gland,"  appropriately  indicates 
the  chief  character.  The  species  are  cUmb- 
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f  ing  shrubs  or  undershmbs,  natives  of  Ij 
Central  America,  having  opposite  entire  I 
leaves,  and  at  ttaetr  point  of  attachment  > 
often  provided  with  glands  or  bristles ;  the  . 
flowers  are  handsome,  springing-  trom  near  | 
the  point  of  ins^'tion  of  the  leaves,  or  fn 

<  terminal  clusters.    These  plants  are  near  t 
allies  of  the  well-known  genus  Schites,  in 
which  indeed  some  of  them  were  formeriy 
included. 

The  species  of  Dipladenia  are  divided 
into  two  sectimis:  1.  Those  in  wblcb  the  I 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  «eed-vessel  are 
large  and  well  developed,  and  the  append- 
ages at  the  insertion  of  the  leaves,  small 
or  wanting ;    2.  Those  having  the  glands 
smalL    There  are  some  differences  in  the 
general  outline  of  the  corolla.    In  certain 
species  it  Is  almost  salver-shaped,  the  tube 
slightly  inflated  at  the  top  ;  in  others  the 
tubular  part  is  cylindrical  below,  and  fun- 
nel-shaped above.    Some  approach  the  her- 
baceous character,  witii  narrow  leaves ; 
others    are    undershmbs    with    broader 
leaves.    Several  species  must  be  ranked 
with  the  finest  of  our  stove  plants,  and  are 
among  the  more  important  and  recent  ac- 
quisitions of  collectors. 

The  twining  habit,  the  large  and  graceful  i 
flowers  and  general  appearance  of  the  i 
foliage  are  sufficient  recommendations.  | 
D.craMtno<la,raobiIts,sp2endens,  and  others,  I 
occupy  a  prominent  place  as  stove  climbers,  j 
The  charming  and  fln^y-colonred  convol-  . 
vulus-like  flowers  of  D.  splendena  succeed  I 
each  other  for  weeks.  [G.  DJ      | 

DIPLANDRA.      A  genus  of  onagrads,  I 
distinguished  by  having  the  calyx  in  four  I 
lanceolate  divisions,  two  of  which  are  often  i 
joined ;  the  corolla  has  fotir  divisions,  one 
larger  than  the  others,  all  attached  to  the 
calyx  and  shorter  than  it.    The  name  Di-  ' 
fiandra  indicates  another  character,  viz. 
the  presence  of  two  stamens  only,  opposite 
to  two  pieces  of  the  calyx.  The  only«pecies» 
2>.  lopezoides,  a   native  of  Mexico,    is  a 
branched    hairy    shrub,     with     opposite 
shortly-stalked  leaves,  which  are  oblong 
and  narrow  toward  the  end,  alnKist  entire, 
and  hairy  on  both  surfaces.    The  flowers 
are  purple,  forming  clusters.  [G.  D.] 

DIPLANTHERA.  A  scropholariaceons 
tree,  native  of  tropical  Australia,  with 
large  f  our-lobed  stalked  leaves,  which  have 
two  glands  at  their  base,  and  terminal 
clusters  of  handsome  flowers,  with  yellow 
two-lipped  coroUa,  and  four  projecting  sta- 
mena  [M.  T.  MJ 

DIPLARCHH.  A  genus  of  .BrtcacAB,  con- 
sisting of  evergreen,  heath-like  under- 
shmbs, with  prostrate  stems,  and  small 
rose-coloured  flowers  arranged  in  termlnid 
heads.  It  is  botanlcally  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  ten  stamens  in  two  rows, 
the  upper  placed  upon  the  corolla  (perigy- 
nous),  the  lower  arising  from  beneath  the 
ovary  (hypogynous),  a  most  unusual  cir- 
cumstance. These  shrubs  are  natives  of 
the  Himalayan  mountains.        [M.  T.  M.] 

DIPLASPIS.  A  genus  of  UmbelliferoB, 
consisting  of  two  species,  natives  of  the 
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South  Eastern  Alps  of  Aastralia  and  of 
Tasmania.  They  are  small  herbs  with  radi- 
cal stalked  cordate  or  reniform  leaves,  and 
simple  scapes  bearing  a  small  simple  umbel 
of  flowers.  They  have  thus  the  habit  of 
Sydrocotyle,  whilst  the  fruit  is  nearly  that 
of  a  Bolax. 

DIPL  AX.  A  g^ius  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Oryzea,  distinguished  by  the 
inflorescence  being  in  panicles,  the  spike- 
lets  two-flowered;  glumes  two,  unequal, 
the  inferior  one  nerved,  blunt  and  ovate, 
the  superior  much  larger ;  lower  floret  ster- 
ile ;  stamens  two  or  one ;  styles  short  and 
smooth.  D.  avefnaceay  the  only  species,  is 
a  native  of  New  Zealand.  [D.  M.] 

DIPLAZIUM.  A  genus  of  polypodiaceous 
ferns,  belonging  to  that  group  of  thaAsplO' 
niece  which  have  the  Indusla  connate  in 
pairs  set  back  to  back  on  the  same  vein,  the 
veins  in  this  case  being  free.  The  limit 
between  JHplaaium  and  Asplenium  is  not 
very  definite,  certain  of  the  species  bear- 
ing but  few  of  the  double  sori  of  JHpktzmm 
amongst  many  of  the  single  sorl  character- 
istic of  Asplenitian,  On  this  account  the 
t'wo  groups  have  been  reunited  by  some 
modem  botanists.  It  Is,  however,  more 
convenient  to  keep  them  distinct.  The 
species  are  rather  numerous  and  very 
varied  in  size,  form,  and  habit,  some  bear- 
ing simple  fronds  like  Scolopendrium, 
others  very  large  bipinnate  or  tripinnate 
fronds.  There  is  a  tendency  in  many  of 
them  to  develope  a  short  stem.      [T.  M.] 

DIPLECOLOBB^  A  subdivision  of 
cruciferous  plants,  embracing  those  In 
which  the  cotyledons  are  twice  folded, 
and  the  embryo,when  cut  across,  presents 
this  appearance,  O  ||  ||  ||,  in  which  O  repre- 
sents the  cut  radicle,  whlcii  is  placed  on  the 
back  of  the  two  cotyledons  marked  by  lines 
II  to  show  that  they  are  cut  across  three 
times.  Among  the  genera  in  this  section 
of  Oruci/era  are  placed  Sen^tiera,  Brachy- 
carpoM,  StdmlariOf  Heliophila,  Schizopetor 
lum,  and  a  few  others.  [J.  H.  B.] 

DIPLESTHES.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  Cape  species  of  Sdlacia. 

DIPLOOALTMNA.  An  imperfectly  de- 
scribed genus,  Included  by  its  author, 
Bprengel,  among  Pentandria,  and  subse- 
quently referred  to  Thundergia  {Acantha- 
cecB),  but  Incorrectly  if  Sprengel's  descrip- 
tion can  be  trusted  ;  and  also  to  Convolvu- 
lacece,  with  no  genus  of  which,  however, 
does  it  seem  to  be  allied.  The  genus  is 
founded  on  a  twining  plant,  without  a 
locality,  having  the  appearance  of  a  Conr 
volvulviia.  It  is  described  as  possessing  a 
double  calyx,  the  outer  two-valved  and 
the  Inner  ten-toothed ;  the  corolla  infundi- 
bulifonn,  and  subplicate;  the  anthers 
sagittate  and  included ;  the  stigma  urceo- 
late  and  subbllobed.  [W.  C] 

DIPLOCBNTRITM.  A  genus  of  epiphytal 
orchids  found  growing  on  tree  stems  in 
the  Madras  presidency.  The  three  known 
species,  D.  reeurvum,  lanei/olium,  and  con- 
gestumt  are  furnished  with  strap-like  chan- 
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neled  leaves  notched  at  the  apes,  and 
axillary  racemes,  or  panicles  of  small  pink 
flowers  with  a  crimson  lip,  or  the  petals 
are  dull  brown  with  a  lilac  lip.  The  lip  has 
two  Instead  of  one  short  spur,  whence  the 
name,  and  this  is  the  only  character  which 
separates  the  genus  from  the  well-known 
Vanda.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DIPLOCLINITJM.  A  genus  of  begonlads, 
separated  from  Begonia  by  Llndley,  but 
subsequently  restricted  by  Klotzsch.  It 
contains  plants  which  are  found  in  the  East 
Indies  and  in  Java  The  staro  Inate  flowers 
have  four,  the  pistillate  three  sepals; 
anthers  oblong  with  narrow  lateral  fis- 
sures; filaments  slightly  united  at  the 
base;  style  persistent  with  two  lunate 
branches  furnished  with  a  continuous  pa- 
pillose band ;  placentas  split  lengthwise. 
There  are  five  species.  The  name  refers 
to  the  divided  placenta.  [J.  H.  B.] 

DIPLOGLISIA.  This  genus  of  Mmi- 
spermaeeaSt  proposed  by  Miers,  has  been 
referred  by  Drs.  Hooker  and  Thomson  to 
the  genus  Coecuttu,  from  which  it  differs 
only  In  the  elongated  drupe,  a  character 
not  of  sufficient  importance  in  tlie  judg- 
ment of  those  authors  to  constitute  a  new 
genus.  CM.  T.  M.] 

DIPLOE.  That  part  of  the  parenchyme 
of  a  leaf  which  intervenes  between  the 
two  layers  of  eplderm. 

DIPL06BNBA.  A  genus  of  MdasUh 
mocecR,  nearly  related  to  MediniUa.  The 
only  known  species,  D.  mseoidea,  is  found 
in  Madagascar,where  it  grows  on  trees,  and 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  mistletoe, 
but  is  not  like  that,  a  parasite.  Ithas  fieshy 
smooth  three-nerved  leaves,  between  oval 
and  elliptical  in  form,  and  small  flowers 
arranged  in  axillaiy  cymes.  These  have  a 
bell-shaped  calyx,  with  a  nearly  entire 
fieshy  border,  four  oval  petals,  and  eight 
equal  stamens.  Its  leaves  are  said  to  be 
furnished  with  dots  like  those  seen  in 
myrtles.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DIPLOLiENA.  A  genus  of  shrubs  natives 
of  New  Holland,  belonging  to  Rutacece. 
They  have  alternate  stalked  dotted  leaves 
with  stellate  hairs  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  thick  white  down  on  the  lower.  The 
fiowers  are  borne  within  a  many-parted  in- 
volucre, the  bracts  of  which  are  arranged 
in  three  rows,  the  outermost  being  woolly, 
the  Inner  petaloid.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DIPLOLOMA-  A  genus  of  Boraginacem 
allied  to  Cfynoglossum  and  more  nearly  to 
8olenanthu8.  It  has  a  tubular  corolla  with 
five  bosses  at  the  throat  and  an  erect  five- 
cleft  limb ;  stamens  longer  than  the  co- 
rolla ;  nuts  adhering  to  a  central  column  by 
their  Inner  angle,  crowned  and  margined 
by  a  ring.  A  native  of  the  Altai.    [J.  T.  8.3 

DIPLOMORPHA.  A  name  at  one  time 
given  to  afewplants  of  thedaphnad  funlly 
which  are  now  generally  known  as  spe- 
cies of  Wickstrimia.  [A.  A.  B.]      j 

DIPLOPAPPUS.    A  genus  of  perennial  | 
bushes  or  dwarf  herbs  of  the  composite  | 
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stems  one  to  two  feet  high  forni^ed  at 
intervals  with  brown  scales,  and  terminat- 
ing la  large  racemes  of  numerous  rose- 
coloured  nearly  regular  flowers  about  an 
inch  across.  The  oblong  clawed  lip  is 
two-eared  at  the  base  and  slightly  bearded 
at  the  apex.  There  are  two  pollen  masses 
each  with  a  separate  caudicle,  whence  the 
generic  name  signifying  two  feet.  There 
are  three  known  species.  A  beautiful 
figure  of  D.  pimetatumwiU  be  found  among 
the  illustrations  to  Dr.  Hooker's  Flora  of 
Tasmania.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DIPSACAGEiE.  (TeoMhoorts.)  A  natural 
order  of  gamopetalous  calycifloral  dicoty- 
ledons or  Exogens,  belonging  to  Lindley's 
campanal  alliance,  embracing  herbs  or 
undershrubs  with  opposite  or  whorled  ex- 
stipulate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  heads  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre ;  calyx  adherent, 
membranous,  surrounded  by  a  separate 
covering  or  involucel ;  corolU  tubular, 
with  an  oblique  four  to  flve-lobed  limb; 
stamens  four ;  anthers  distinct ;  ovary  one- 
celled  ;  ovule  pendulous.  Fruit  dry,  not 
opening,  crowned  by  the  pappus-like 
calyx  ;  seed  albuminous.  Natives  chiefly 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  Barbary,  the  Le- 
vant and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Astrin- 
gent qualities  resldo  in  some  of  the  spe- 
cies. Some  are  used  in  dressing  cloth. 
IHpaacus  Fullonum  is  the  fuller's  teazel, 
the  dried  heads  of  which,with  their  hooked 
spiny  bracts,  are  used  in  fulling  cloth. 
The  opposite  leaves  of  the  wild  teazel,  D. 
sylveatriSj  unite  at  their  bases  so  as  to  form 
a  cavity  in  which  water  collects ;  hence  the 
plant  was  called  Dipsacus  or  thirsty.  There 
are  six  known  genera  and  about  170  spe- 
cies. Morina,  Dipsacus^  Cephalaria,  and 
ScdbioBa  afford  examples.  [J.  H.  R] 

DIPSACUS.  The  Teazel  family,  typical 
of  the  order  Dipsacaceo!.  It  forms  a  small 
genus  of  prickly  biennial  plants,  natives 
of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  having  ob- 
long or  globular  heads  of  flowers,  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre  of  several  narrow 
bracts,  the  individual  flowers  separated  by 
long  prickly  scales,  and  inserted  into  a 
small  angular  outer  calyx  (involucel).  The 
true  calyx  has  a  small  cup-shaped  border 
sumionnttng  the  involucel,  and  the  corolla 
is  divided  into  four  tmequal  lobes. 

D.  sylvestriSf  the  common  Teazel,  is  a 
native  of  the  southern  parts  of  England 
,  and  Ireland,  also  of  central  and  south 
'  Europe,  and  Russian  Asia.  It  grows  from 
!  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  is  very  prickly 
in  all  parts ;  the  leaves  long,  lance-shaped, 
and  stalked,  those  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem  growing  together  by  their  bases, 
and  forming  a  cup,  which  is  generally 
found  fuU  of  clear  water.  The  heads  of 
flowers  are  cylindrical,  tmd  between  two 
and  three  inches  long,  by  one  and  a  half 
broAd,  having  an  involucre  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  stlflC  prickly  bracts  curved  up- 
wards, and  the  scales  separating  the  flow- 
ers terminate  in  a  long  straight  sharp 
point. 

2>.  FuUonum,  the  Fuller's  Teazel,  is  by 
most  botanists  supposed  to  be  merely  a 


variety  of  the  preceding,  from  which  It 
only  differs  in  the  scales  of  the  flower- 
heads  being  hooked  instead  of  straight, 
and  the  involucral  bracts  being  shorter 
and  spreading.  The  flower-heads  of  this 
plant,  under  the  name  of  I'eazels,  form  an 
article  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
cloth  manufactiu^r,  who  employs  them 
for  raising  the  nap  on  cloth,  no  machine 
having  yet  been  invented  to  supplant 
them.  For  this  purpose  they  are  flxed  in 
regular  order  upon  cylinders,  which  are 
made  to  revolve  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
hooks  of  the  Teazels  come  in  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  cloth,  and  thus  raise  a 
nap,  which  is  afterwards  cut  leveL  The 
plant  is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  this 
country,  also  in  France,  Austria,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  In  1859  the  enormous 
number  of  18,907,120  teazel-heads -were  im- 
ported, all  of  which  came  from  France, 
and  were  valued  at  five  shillings  per 
thousand.  [A.  S.] 

DIPTERACANTHUS.    A  large  genus  of 
AcantJMcecB,  containing    nearly    100    de- 
scribed species,  chiefly  from  Central  and 
South  America  and  Asia,  with  a  few  from 
Africa  and  Australia.    They  are  creeping 
or  erect  herbs  or  rarely  shrubs,  with  soli- 
tary or  fasciculate  flowers,  collected  at  the  ' 
ends  of  the  stem  and  branches  into  ra- 
cemes.   The  lower  flowers  have  large  leafy  | 
bracts,  which  become  small  and  narrow  in  ' 
the  crowded  racemes ;  the  calyx  is  more  or  j 
less  deeply  flve-cleft,  and  the  corolla  is  fun-  | 
nel-shaped  with  a  flve-cleft  limb ;  the  four  | 
didynamous  stamens  are  included,  and  i 
the  stigma  is  bilamellate.  [W.  C]     I 

DIPTERACE^  iDipterocarpea,  Dipter- 
ada.)  A  natural  order  of  thalamifloral  dico- 
tyledons or  Exogens,belonging  to  Lindley's 
guttiferal  alliance,  containing  large  trees 
with  resinous  juice;  alternate  involute 
leaves  with  oonvolute  stipules ;  long  un- 
equal calyx  lobes ;  twisted  petals,  and  sta- 
mens above  twenty,  distinct  or  united 
in  several  bundles.  Fruit  leathery,  one- 
celled,  surrounded  by  the  calyx,  the  en- 
larged divisions  of  which  form  winged  ap- 
pendages ;  seeds  single,  without  albumen. 
Tropical  Indian  trees  found  especially  in 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
They  yield  a  resinous  balsamic  juice.  Dip- 
terocarpua  kevis  or  turMnattUt  the  gur- 
jun  of  Chittagong,  yields  wood-oil  which 
exudes  from  the  trunk,  and  is  used  as  pitch, 
varnish,  and  medicine.  Dryabalanops 
Camphora  or  aromaiicat  a  tree  from  100  to 
130  feet  high,  supplies  the  hard  cam- 
phor of  Sumatra,  which  exists  in  a  solid 
state  in  the  interior  of  the  stem,  some- 
times in  pieces  weighing  from  10  to  12  lbs. 
It  also  yields  by  incision  a  resinous  oily 
fluid  called  the  liquid  camphor  or  camphor- 
oil  of  Borneo.  Sometimes  five  gallons  of 
the  liquid  are  found  in  a  cavity  in  the 
trunk.  The  wood  of  Vateria  or  Shorea  ro- 
bustalB  used  in  India  under  the  name  of 
s4L  Dhoona  pitch  is  also  procured  from 
the  plant.  Vateria  indiea  yields  the  piney 
resin  or  piney  dammer  of  India,  which  is 
used  as  a  varnish,  and  for  lighting.   There 
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short,  and  the  limb  Assured  in  front,  and 
couslsilnff  of  a  single  four-iobed  lip; 
there  are  four  sab-sessile  stamens  with 
on»«eUed  anthers.  C^.  C] 

DISCIFORM.  Fiat  and  circular;  the 
same  as  Orbicular.  Also  a  name  given  to 
the  chambered  pith  of  such  plants  as  the 
walnut. 


DISCIPLINE  DE  RELIGIEUSE.  (Fr.) 
Amar€mthu9  caudatua, 

DISCOCACTUS.  A  genus  of  Cactaeea, 
consisting  of  three  or  four  species,  natives 
of  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  remarkable 
for  liaving  very  short  flat  fleshy  stems, 
which  are  only  about  two  inches  in  height, 
and  from  four  to  six  broad,  with  eight  or 
ten  ridges  bearing  at  intervals  little 
bundles  of  stiflT  prickles.  The  flowers  are 
produced  from  out  of  a  mass  of  silky  wool 
and  slender  spines  with  which  the  plant  is 
crowned ;  they  have  a  long  narrow  tube, 
the  sepals  spreading  and  colunred.the  petals 
white  and  spreading  out  very  flat,  the 
stamens  of  different  lengths  closing  up 
tlie  tube  of  the  flower,  and  the  style 
thread-lfke,  shorter  than  the  stamens,  and 
divided  at  the  top  into  five  radiating 
stigmas.  The  flowers  of  D.  iruignU  have 
a  very  pleasant  odour,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  orange  flowers;  while  that 
of  D.  aUeoUru  is  not  so  pleasant.  [A.  S.] 

DISCOCAPNOS.  A  genus  of  Fumaria4xa!t 
distinguished  by  having  the  fruit  mem- 
branous, orbicular,  flattened,  and  winged 
all  round.  The  flowers  are  nearly  as  in 
Corjfdalia,  but  with  the  inner  petals  united. 
It  is  a  Cape  annual  with  bipinnate  leaves 
made  up  of  wedge-shaped  segments,  glau- 
cous beneath,  and  climbing  by  the  petioles ; 
the  flowers  are  in  racemes  opposite  the 
leaves.  [J.T.8.] 

DISCOCARPIUM.  A  collection  of  fruits 
placed  within  a  hoUowed  receptacle,  as  in 
many  roseworts. 

DISCOIDAL.  Orbicular,  with  percepti- 
ble thickness,  slightly  convex,  and  a  round- 
ed border. 

DISCOLOR.  Parts  having  one  surface 
of  one  colour,  and  the  other  of  another 
colour.  Also  any  green  colour  altered  by  a 
mixture  of  purple. 

DISCOPHORA.  A  genus  of  leacinacece, 
containing  a  shrub  from  Guiana,  with  large 
smooth  leathery  shortly-stalked  leaves,  and 
axillary  racemes  of  small  flowers  articulat- 
ed with  the  flower-stalks.  [J.  T.  S.] 

DISCOPODIUM.  The  foot  or  stalk  on 
which  some  kinds  of  disks  are  elevated. 

DISCOSTEGIA.  A  name  proposed  for  a 
few  marattiaceous  ferns  including  Ma- 
rattia  alata.  [T.  M.] 

DISCOSTIGMA.    Gareinia. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANT&  Plants  like 
animals  are  subject  to  diseases  both  func- 
tional and  organic.  They  arise  from  vari- 
ous causes,  being  often  strictly  constitu- 
tional and  hereditary ;  and  frequently,  on 


,  the  other  hand.  Induced  by  bstd  food,  im- 
perfect nutriment,  depraved  atmosi^eie, 
defect  of  light.  Sic  A  very  important  clan 
I  again  arises  from  the  attacks  of  paraeitie 
I  animals  and  FungU  while  otbers  are  the 
direct  consequences  of  injury  from  ex- 
ternal agents.  Many  of  the  objects  of  cul- 
tivation, in  which  some  particular  organ 
or  element  of  the  plant  Is  pretematnraUy 
developed,  are  really  in  a  diseased  state, 
the  peculiar  condition  being  induced  arti- 
flcially,  or,  at  least,  encouraged  to  supply 
the  wants  of  man,  exactly  as  the  livers  of 
geese  are  compelled  to  put  on  a  diseased 
action  to  afford  materials  for  the  patee. 
The  blanched  stems  and  leafstalks  of  ce- 
lery, the  swollen  stems  of  kohl-rabi,  the 
enlarged  roots  of  turnips  and  carrots,  &cl, 
are  all  so  many  instances  of  diseased  ac- 
tion compelled  to  administer  to  our  neces- 
sities. 

The  study  of  vegetable  diseases  Is  essen- 
tial to  good  cultivation,  for  thougli  little 
can  be  done  towards  arrestingr  disease  in 
any  individual  plant,  much  may  be  done, 
either  rationally  or  empirically,  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  those  which  are  infec- 
tious or  contagious,  and  more  by  guarding 
against  those  conditions  which  induce 
disease.  The  principal  maladies  to  which 
plants  are  subject  will  be  noticed  briefly 
under  their  respective  heads.     CM.  J.  BJ 

DISEMMA.  A  genus  of  Passryioracecr. 
closely  allied  to  P(U«7>Iora,  but  distinguish- 
ed from  it  by  the  coronet, which  consists  of 
an  outer  row  of  thread-like  processes,  and 
an  inner  tube  with  longitudinal  plaits. 
They  are  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  Aus- 
tralia, and  have  entirely  the  appearance  of 
passionflowers.  CM.  T.  MJ 

DI8EPALUM.  A  Borneo  tree  forming 
a  genus  of  Afumoeets,  remarkable  for  the 
sepals  and  the  petals  of  each  series  being 
two  only,  instead  of  three,  as  In  the  rest  of 
the  order. 

DI8ETTE.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  Beet. 

DISK.  An  organ  Intervenins^  between 
the  stamens  and  ovary ;  it  assumes  many 
forms,  the  most  common  of  which  is  a 
ring  or  scales ;  it  is  apparently  composed 
of  metamorphosed  stamens.  Also  the  re- 
ceptacle of  certain  f  ungals,  or  the  hyme- 
nium  of  others. 

DISOCAGTUS.    A  genus  of  CctetcusetB,  of 
which  only  one  species  is  known.     This 
plant,  D.  bi/ormiB,  is  a  native  of  Honduras, 
and  forms  a  weak  trailing  shrub  or  bush, 
with  stem  and  older  branches  nearly  cylin- 
drical,  gradually  tapering  upwards,  and 
woody ;  while  the  younger  branches  are  , 
broad  and  flat,  with  blunt  teeth,  resem- 
bling leaves  in  appearance,  but  of  a  succo-  ' 
lent  or  fleshy  natiu%.    Like  most  plants  of  ' 
the  order.  It  has  no  real  leaves.  The  flowers  ' 
are  produced  singly  from    one    of   the  ' 
notches  at  the  upper  end  of  the  young  ) 
branches,  and  are  characterised  by  Laving  ' 
only  four  sepals  and  four  petals,  both  of  a  | 
deep  pink  colour,  and  about  two  inches  in 
length,  the  sepals  very  narrow  and  bent 
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backwards,  and  the  petals  broader  and 
growing  so  close  together  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  length  as  to  form  a  tube. 
The  fruit  is  of  a  beautiful  shining  deep 
crimson  colour,  shaped  like  a  little  flo- 
rence-flask ;  It  contains  numerous  seeds, 
imbedded  in  a  soft  pinkish  pulp,  which  has 
a  sweetish  sub-acid  taste.  [A.  8.] 

DISOCARPU&  A  genus  of  the  spurge- 
wort  family,  composed  of  a  few  tropical 
South  American  trees,  with  smooth  oval 
entire  leaves  two  or  three  inches  long,  a 
good  deal  like  those  of  the  Portugal  laurel, 
and  axillary  bundles  of  small  sessile 
flowers  of  which  the  male  and  female  are 
on  different  plants.  The  males  have  a  cup- 
shaped  calyx  of  five  unequal  divisions,  no 
petals,  and  five  stamens ;  while  the  females 
have  five  petals,  five  rudimentary  stamens, 
and  a  three-lobed  ovary.  Three  species 
are  known.  The  genus  dillers  from  its 
near  allies  in  the  absence  of  petals  in  the 
male  flowers,  and  the  presence  of  rudimen- 
tary stamens  In  the  females.      [A.  A.  B.] 

DISOON.  A  genus  of  Myopcraeea,  re- 
presented by  D.  fiorUmndum,  a  smooth 
slender  graceful  bush,  six  feet  high,  found 
in  South-eastern  Australia.  It  has  alter- 
nate linear  leaves,.and  a  great  profusion  of 
little  bell-shaped  flowers  arranged  in  axil- 
lary clusters,  and  having  a  flve-toothed 
calyx  which  does  not  grow  larger  after  the 
flower  withers,  a  flve-toothed  bonier  to 
the  corollas,  and  four  protruding  sta- 
mens. The  fruit  is  a  little  two-celled 
drupe  with  two  seeds.  The  nature  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  calyx  not  enlarging  after 
the  fading  of  the  flower,  are  the  most 
marked  characters.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DISPHENIA.  A  smaU  set  of  cyathea- 
ceous  ferns,  now  generally  Included  in 
Cfyathea  itself,  but  separated  by  some 
authors  on  aqpount  of  the  elevated  recep- 
tacle being  split  into  two  wedge-shaped 
divisions.  [T.  M.] 

DISPORUM.  A  genus  of  MOanthacece, 
belonging  to  the  group  connecting  that 
order  with  LiliacetBt  of  which  Uvularia  is 
the  type.  The  species  which  occur  In 
India  are  herbs  with  subsesslle  leaves  and 
few-flowered  axillary  peduncles,  the  peri- 
anth six-cleft,  with  each  division  keeled 
and  bulging  at  the  base,  the  whole  forming 
an  angular  tube.  [J.  T.  S.] 

DISSECTED.  Cut  into  many  deep  lobes. 

DISSEPIMENTS.  The  partitions  in  a 
fruit  caused  by  the  adhesion  of  the  sides 
of  carpellary  leaves.  — ,  SPURIOUS.  Any 
partitions  in  fruit  which  have  not  the 
origin  just  explained. 

DISSOMERIA.  A  genus  of  SbmaMacecs, 
represented  by  a  shrub  native  of  Western 
tropical  Africa,  the  parts  of  whose  flowers 
are  arranged  in  fours,  the  eight  petals 
alternate  with  as  many  glands;  the  sta- 
mens numerous,  in  eigbt  bundles  opposite 
to  the  petals,  the  antherlobes  separated 
by  a  thick  fleshy  oonnectlye :  ovary  one* 


'  celled ;  styles  four  or  three.    Fruit  fnde- 
hiscent,  seeds  few  by  abortion.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DISSOTHRIX  A  genus  of  the  composite 
family  found  in  Brazil.  D.  Oardneri,  the 
only  species,  is  a  slender  annual  herb,  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  with  erect  stems 
terminating  in  a  loose  panicle  of  small 
flower-heads,  and  furnished  with  stalked 
nearly  oval  leaves  toothed  at  the  margin, 
opposite  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  and 
alternate  above.  Each  flower-head  has 
from  five  to  eight  tubular  flve-toothed 
florets,  enclosed  in  an  involucre  formed 
of  two  series  of  lance-shaped  scales.  The 
achenes  are  flve-angled,  and  crowned  with 
a  pappus  of  numerous  hairs  of  two  sorts, 
the  greater  proportion  capillary,  but  flve 
longer  than  the  rest,  more  rigid,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  angles  of  the  achenes. 
The  nature  of  the  pappus  serves  to  distin- 
guish the  genus  from  Stevia,  to  which  it  is 
most  nearly  allied.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DIBSOTIS.  A  genus  of  West  African 
melastomaceous  herbs,  nearly  allied  to 
Otibeckia,  from  which  it  differs  in  having 
dissimilar  stamens.  The  few  known  spe- 
cies are  erect  herbs  one  to  three  feet  high, 
with  opposite  lance-shaped  three  to  flve- 
nerved  leaves,  which  as  well  as  the  four, 
sided  stems,  are  clothed  with  soft-spread- 
ing hairs.  The  rosy  or  purple  flowers 
generally  In  threes  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs,  and  about  an  inch  across,  have  the 
tube  of  the  calyx  beset  with  hair}'  tuber- 
cles, and  its  border  five-toothed;  flve 
rounded  petals ;  and  ten  stamens,  the  latter 
of  two  sorts,  the  flve  opposite  the  petals 
having  their  antliers  joined  to  the  fllament 
by  a  long  slender  connective,  while  those 
opposite  the  calyx  teeth  have  a  very  short  or 
almdst  obsolete  connective.  D.  Irvingiana, 
a  pretty  species  found  in  Abbeokuta,  is 
now  cultivated  in  England.       [A.  A.  B.] 

DISTB6ANTHUS.  The  name  of  a  parar 
sitical  bromeliaceous  plant,  with  yellow 
flowers,  which  have  a  six-parted  perianth, 
the  three  inner  divisions  of  which  form  a 
kind  of  spiral  tube  below,  while  above 
they  are  petal-like  and  somewhat  concave ; 
stamens  six,  thick,  hidden  by  the  scales  of 
the  inner  divisions  of  the  perianth ;  style 
twisted  at  the  base,  divided  above  into 
papillose  convolute  stigmas.      [M.  T.  M.] 

DISTEG0CARPU8.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  few  Japanese  species  of  horn- 
beam, Carpinrts,  which  differ  from  the 
others  in  having  the  bracts  of  the  male 
catkins  narrowed  Into  a  stalk.  In  other 
respects  they  are  very  like  the  common 
hornbeam  of  our  shrubberies.    [A.  A.  B.] 

DISTEPHANUS.  A  genus  of  shrubs  of 
the  composite  family  from  Mauritius  and 
Madagascar,  nearly  related  toFemova'a,  and 
differing  in  having  appendiculate  apices  to 
the  scales  of  the  involucre.  Of  the  three 
known  species,  the  most  common  is  D. 
populi/olitu,  a  bush  with  stalked  oval 
pointed  leaves  covered  on  both  surfaces 
with  soft  white  pubescence.  The  Bower- 
heads,  each  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
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Bupeiior,  and  becomes  an  orate  fleshy  one- 
seeded  edible  warted  fralt.  The  genus  Is 
referred  to  the  SalvadoreuxcB,    [M.  T.  MJ 

DOBINE  A.  An  Eastern  Himalayan  bush 
of  the  maple  family.  It  grows  to  about 
ten  feet  In  height,  and  has  opposite  stalked 
lanoe-shaped  or  oval  toothed  leaves,  and 
minute  flowers,  male  and  female  on  the 
same  plant,  disposed  In  long  terminal 
panicles.  Tlie  males  have  a  four-toothed 
bell-shaped  calyx,  four  oblong  clawed 
petals,  and  eight  stamens.  The  females 
are  quite  naked,  and  sit  on  the  middle  of  a 
thin  yellowish  beautifuUy-velned  bract, 
which  is  nearly  round,  and  about  half  an 
Inch  in  diameter.  The  circumstance  of  the 
female  flower  arising  from  near  the  middle 
of  a  veined  bract  is  highly  curious,  and 
not  paralleled  in  the  family,  nor  is  it  met 
with  In  any  family  more  nearly  related 
than  that  of  the  lime  tree.         [A.  A.  B.] 

DOCK.  The  common  name  for  Rumex.— 
GROVE,  Bumex  Nemolapathum.  —WATER, 
Bumex  Hydrolapathum. 

DODARTIA  orientalis  is  an  erect  glabrous 
herb  with  stiff  rush-like  very  spreading 
branches,  and  few  small  leaves,  forming  a 
genus  of  ScrophulariacecBj  with  flowers 
much  like  those  of  the  smaller  ^ntirrAi- 
numst  but  with  a  globular  capsule  opening 
In  two  short  nearly  equal  valves.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  dry  saline  steppes  of  southern 
Russia. 

DODDER.    Ouscuta. 

DODDER-CAKE.  An  oil  cake  made  from 
the  refuse  of  Camelina  aativa. 

DODDER-LAURELS.  A  name  applied 
by  Llndley  to  the  Caesythacece. 

DODECA   In  Greek  compounds=l2. 

DODECAS.  A  genus  of  LythracecB  from 
Surinam.  It  consists  of  glabrous  shrubs 
with  four-angled  branches,  opposite  ob- 
long-obovate  entire  leaves,  and  axillary 
usually  one-flowered  peduncles ;  the  calyx 
is  urceolate  with  a  four-cleft  spreading 
Umb,  the  petals  four,  smaU  and  round, 
and  the  stamens  twelve.  [J.  T.  S.] 

DODEOATHEON.  A  genus  of  Primvr 
lacecB,  known  by  the  reflexed  segments  | 
of  the  deeply-cleft  corolla,  and  the  cyltn- 1 
drlcal  capsule  opening  at  the  apex  by  five 
teeth.  They  are  smooth  perennial  herbs, 
with  flbrous  roots,  and  rosettes  of  oblong 
or  obovate  root  leaves ;  the  scape  is  simple, 
bearing  an  umbel  of  large  nodding  rose- 
purple  or  white  flowers,  with  long  reflexed 
segments,  and  flve  short  monadelphous 
filaments  with  long  anthers  which  are  ex- 
serted  and  form  a  slender  cone.  The  well- 
known  American  Cowslip,  D.  Meadia, 
grows  in  woods  In  the  warmer  parts  of 
North  America.  In  the  Western  States, 
where  it  is  more  common,  it  is  called 
the  Shooting  Star.  The  name,  signifying 
twelve  divinities,  is  one  of  fanciful  appli- 
cation, [J.  T.  8.] 

DODON^A.   A  genus  of  ylscous  shmbs 


of  the  order  SapindacecBy  comprising  about 
ninety  species,  the  greater  proportion  of 
which  are  found  in  extratropical  Australia, 
and  the  remainder  are  thinly  scattered 
over  other  tropical  countries.  Few  of  them 
exceed  ten  feet  in  height,  and  almost  all 
have  their  leaves  more  or  less  covered 
with  a  clammy  gum.  In  the  most  com- 
monly diffused  group  theseorgans  are  lance- 
shaped  or  spathulate ;  in  another  they  are 
linear ;  in  a  third  they  are  wedge-shaped 
and  toothed ;  while  in  a  fourth  they  are 
pinnate,  made  up  of  numerous  little  wedge- 
shaped  or  linear  leaflets.  The  apetalous 
flowers  are  unisexual  or  polygamous, 
arranged  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes  or 
panicles.  The  fruits  are  membranous,with 
their  angles  produced  into  thin  papery 
rounded  wings.  The  leaves  of  D.  viseosOtOne 
of  the  most  widely  diffused  species,  have  a 
somewhat 'sour  and  bitter  taste,  and  the 
plant  is  from  this  circumstance,  called  in 
Jamaica,  Switch  Sorrel.  According  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  this  plant  Is  known  in  Tahiti  as 
Apirl,  and  '  fillets  of  it  were  once  used  for 
binding  round  the  heads  and  waists  of 
victors  after  a  battle,  and  during  the  pur^ 
suit  of  the  vanquished.'  The  leaves  of  D. 
Thunbergiana,  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
are  said  to  be  used  against  fevers,  and  as  a 
purgative.  The  genus  bears  the  name  of 
Dodoens,  a  Belgian  botanist  and  physi- 
cian of  the  sixteenth  century.  [A.  A.  B.] 

D0DRAN8  (adj.  DODRANTALIS).  Nine 
Inches,  or  the  space  between  the  thumb 
and  the  little  finger  separated  as  widely 
as  possible. 

DOGBANES.  A  name  given  by  Llndley 
to  the  ApoeynacecB. 

DOGBERRY-TREE,    Comu8  sanguinea. 

DOG  MERCURY.    Mercurialis. 

DOG-POISON.    JBthusa  Cynapiuin. 

DOG'S-BANE.  A  common  name  for 
Apoeynum ;  also  Aconitum  Cynoctonum, 

DOG'8-CHOP.  Mesembrya'oaiemum  cani- 
nwn. 

DOGWOOD.  A  common  name  for  Cor- 
nti8.  — ,  AMERICAN.  Oomue  florida. 
— ,  BLACK.  Piseidia  carthaginenaU.  — , 
JAMAICA  Piacidia  Erythrina.  — ,  NEW 
SOUTH  WALES.  Jacksonia  aeoparia.  — , 
TASMANIAN  or  VICTORIAN.  Bedfordia 
aalieina.  —.WHITE.    Piaeidia BrythriTui. 

DOH.  A  Javanese  name  for  the  horse- 
hair-like fibres  of  the  Gomutl  palm,  Sor 
guerua  aaecharffer. 

DOLABRIFORM.  Fleshy,  nearly  straight, 
somewhat  terete  at  the  base,  compressed 
towards  the  upper  end  ;  one  border  thick 
and  straight,  the  other  enlarged,  convex, 
and  thin. 

DOLIA.  A  genus  of  Nolanacea.  con- 
taining a  few  South  American  littoral 
plants  with  the  habit  of  some  of  the 
smaller  maritime  Chenopodiacece.  Heath- 
like branched  shrubs  with  fieshy  linear 
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Icftvea  and  small  flowers,  with  salver- 
shaped  eorollas,  and  eight  or  ten  ovaries 
▼artoasly  united.  [J.  T.  &] 

DOLICHANDRA.  A  small  genns  of 
Bitfnoniaeea,\nhAh\tiDg  eztratroplcal  parts 
of  Brazil,  and  remarkable  as  the  only 
known  climber  of  the  order  having  a  cap- 
sale  the  putltlon  of  which  runs  In  a  con> 
trary  direction  to  that  of  the  valves.  In 
habit  it  much  resembles  Meu^adyena,  the 
branches  being  climbing,  the  leaves  either 
trifoliate  or  conjugate,  and  furnished 
with  tendrils,  and  the  flowers  In  the  axils 
of  the  leaves;  the  calyx  Is  spathaoeous; 
the  corolla  Is  long  and  tubular,  whilst  the 
stamens  (four  in  number  with  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  ftfth).  as  well  as  the  stigma,  pro- 
ject beyond  the  coroUiL  The  typical  spe- 
cies Is  D.  emutnelujidea,  [B.  8j 

BOLICHANDRONB.  A  small  genus  of 
blgnoniaceous  trees,  inhabiting  tropical 
Asia  and  Australia.  Their  leaves  are  either 
simple  or  impari-plnnatc,  and  the  leaflets 
either  ovate,  lanceolate,  or.  In  J).  fiUformia 
of  New  Holland,  reduced  to  very  narrow 
linear  bodies.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
arranged  in  panicles ;  the  calyx  is  spatha- 
ceous,  and  the  corolla  has  a  tube  twice  or 
thrice  the  length  of  the  calyx;  the  star 
mens  are  four  In  number,  with  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  fifth ;  the  fruit  is  a  flat  cai>- 
sule  opening  at  the  margin,  but  being  divi- 
ded by  a  partition,  which  runs  contrary 
to  the  direction  of  the  valves.  Borne  of  the 
Asiatic  species  yield  timber.  [B.  S.] 

DOLICHOS.  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  consisting  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
plants,  which  for  the  most  part  have  twin- 
ing stems.  Between  sixty  and  seventy 
species  are  known,  and  are  found  equally 
.distributed  throughout  the  tropical  and 
temperate  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  The  plants,  formerly  called  D. 
Lablab  iLablab vulifarU),  D.  sinensis  (Vigna 
sinensis),  D.  hullxmu  {Pachyrhizw  angulo' 
tus\  D.  Catjang  (Vigna  Catjang),  all  produce 
edible  legumes  and  pulses,  llie  species  of 
Doliehoa  have  trifoliate  leaves ;  and  their 
flowers  are  produced,  either  solitary  or  In 
racemes,  from  the  bases  of  the  leaves. 
The  pods  are  generally  more  or  less  flat- 
tened, and  neither  winged  nor  prominently 
nerved. 

D.  aeaquipedaJis  Is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  tropical  South  America,  but  is 
cultivated  In  warm  sheltered  places  In 
France,  and  some  parts  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  French  call  it  Dolie  tuperge. 
It  has  smooth  twining  stems,  six  or  eight 
feet  in  height,  with  large  egg-shaped 
pointed  leaflets,  and  yellowish-green 
flowers.  Its  pods  are  from  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  cylindrical  and  pendulous, 
and  of  a  shining  light-green  colour,  con- 
taining from  seven  to  ten  kidney-shaped 
seeds.  The  young  or  green  pods  of  this 
plant  are  cooked  and  used  as  a  table  vege- 
table, and,  being  without  the  tough  parch- 
ment-like skin  of  the  common  pea-pod, 
they  form  an  excellent  dish.  D.  tttberosus, 
a  native  of  Martinique,  has  a  flediy  tu- 


r  berous  root,  which  the  inhftbieants  cook 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  they  also  use  the 
pulse  for  the  same  purpose.  It  has  a 
shrubby  stem,  with  twining  branches,  and 
leaves  with  roundish-pointed  leaflets.  IK 
uniflonu  is  an  annual  plant  bavlng  an 
erect  stem  and  twining  branches,  with 
leaves  composed  of  three  egg-ahaped  leaf- 
lets, and  yellow  flowers,  which  produce 
narrow  flat  pods  curved  sometbfn^  like  a 
renter's  sickle,  and  covered  with  soft  hairs. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Iitdfea, 
where  it  is  grown  for  food  under  the  name 
of  Horse  Gram.  [A.  S.] 

DOLIOCARPUS.  A  small  genus  of  dffle- 
nlads,  consisting  of  about  half  a-dozen 
!  species,  nearly  all  of  which  are  climbing 
shrubs,  inhabitants  of  tropical  South  Ame- 
rica. It  is  closely  allied  to  Delima,  but  the 
leaves  are  not  rough,  and  the  flowers  are  i 
produced  from  the  sides  instead  of  the 
ends  of  the  branches :  besides  which,  the 
fruit  is  pulpy  and  does  not  burst  open 
when  ripe.  D.  Calinea  is  a  climblncr  shrub 
with  woody  stems,  having  oblong  pointed 
leaves,  and  small  white  flowers  collected 
into  dense  heads,  a  portion  only  perfect* 
the  rest  being  male  or  female.  The  fruit 
is  a  small  fleshy  shining  berry.        [A.  8LJ 

DOLOMI^A.  A  genus  of  (JompostUB, 
nearly  related  to  Sauaaurea,  but  differing 
In  the  pappus-hairs  being  rough  Instead  of 
feathery.  D.  macrocephala,tbe  only  known 
species,  is  a  perennial  stemless  herb  found 
at  elevations  of  10,000  to  13,000  feet  In 
N.  W.  Ix.lia ;  it  has  plnnately  parted  mucb- 
lobed  leaves  clothed  with  white  down  be- 
neath, while  the  centre  of  the  plaut  is 
occupied  by  a  cluster  of  shortly-stalked 
flower-heads,  each  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  and  furnished  with  an  involucre 
of  numerous  lance-shaped  scales,  which 
enclose  many  purplish  tubulous  florets. 
According  to  Royle,  it  Is  used  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  hills  in  their  rellerl- 
ous  ceremonies,  and  is  called  by  them 
Googlan.  CA.  A.  B. j 

DOMBA-OIL.  A  fragrant  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Oatophyllum  InophjfUuni. 

DOMBBTACB^  A  tribe  of  plants  In- 
cluded in  the  natural  order  Byttneriaeeee. 
The  petals  are  flat;  stamens  flfteen  to 
forty,  united  at  their  base,  usually  some 
of  them  sterile.  Ovary  with  five  or  many 
cells,  having  two  or  mure  ovules  in 
each.  Fruit  a  capsule;  embryo  within 
fleshy  albumen.  Trees  or  shrubs  growlng^ 
in  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  TVorld. 
In  this  tribe  are  included  the  genera, 
Pentapetes,  Brotera,  BombeycL,  MeUtaniOp 
AstrapoBo,  and  a  few  others.       [J.  H.  B.] 

DOMBEYA.  A  genus  of  handsome 
African  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  Bytt- 
neria  family,  a  goodly  number  of  them 
cultivated  in  plant  stoves  for  the  sake  of 
their  handsome  foliage  and  flowers.  They 
are  found  In  the  greatest  number  in  Mada- 
gascar and  Mauritius,  and  extend  as  far 
north  as  Abyssinia.  The  leaves  are  often 
like  those  of  the  maple  or  the  phme,  but 
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In  some  are  much  smaller,  heart-shaped 
and  nearly  entire;  while  the  flowers  are 
borne  in  axillary  cymes  or  nmhels,  each 
flower  helng  supported  by  an  involucre  of 
three  small  leaves  which  foil  early.  It 
has  a  flve-parted  calyx,  five  petals,  and 
fifteen  to  twenty  stamens,  accompanied 
by  five  filiform  or  strap-shaped  sterile  ones, 
all  slightly  united  at  the  base  into  a  ring. 
The  fruits  are  little  hairy  five-celled  cap- 
sules. Ropes  and  various  sorts  of  cordage 
are  made  in  Madagascar  from  the  bark  of 
D.  platanifolia,  as  well  as  from  some  other 
of  the  species.  27.  moUia  has  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  three-lobed  at  the  apex, 
covered  with  a  soft  dense  down,  and  its 
rose-coloured  flowers  with  narrow  petals, 
are  disposed  in  dense  stalked  umbels,  and 
smell  like  hawthorn.  The  genus  bears  the 
name  of  M.  Dombey,  a  French  botanist 
and  traveller  in  8.  America.       [A.  A.  B.] 

DOMPTB-VENm.  (Fr.)  Vmeetoxicum 
ojffleinale. 

DONALDIA.  A  genus  of  S.  American  be- 
goniads  whose  stamlnate  flowers  have  two, 
and  pistillate  five  sepals;  anthers  elongated, 
with  a  dark-brown  small  connective,  the 
filaments  not  united;  the  style  is  persis- 
tent, its  branches  furnished  with  a  con- 
tinuous papillose  band,  which  makes  three 
spiral  turns ;  the  placentas  are  split  length- 
wise. There  are  two  species,  viz.,  D.  ulmir 
folia  and  2).  OttoniSt  both  formerly  included 
in  Begonia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

DONATIA  A  genus  of  SaxifragacetB 
from  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens:  small  herbs 
resembling  Saxifraga  groenlandicat  with 
tufted  stems,  and  thick  linear  lanceolate 
obtuse  glabrous  leaves  having  wool  in 
their  axils;  flowers,  terminal,  sessile, 
white,  with  the  calyx  tube  adhering  to 
the  ovary,  and  the  limb  four  or  flve-toothed, 
and  having  eight  or  ten  petals.    [J.  T.  S.] 

DONDIA.    Hacquetia. 

DONDISIA  The  name  applied  to  an 
Indian  shrub  of  the  order  Oincfumacece.  The 
tube  of  the  corolla  is  lined  with  rigid  hook- 
ed hairs ;  its  limb  is  divided  into  five  acute 
lobes ;  stamens  five,  inserted  into  the  throat 
of  the  corolla ;  style  thread-like  dilated  in 
the  middle ;  stigma  ovate.        [M.  T.  M.] 

DONIA.  The  name  sometimes  applied 
to  an  American  genus  of  yellow-flowered 
composite  plants,  better  known  as  Orin- 
delia.  It  has  been  also  applied  to  CHan- 
ihti8. 

DOin&LAERIA.  A  garden  name  some- 
times applied  to  Centradenia. 

DONZELLIA.  A  genus  of  polypetalous 
dicotyledons,  established  by  Tenore  on  a 
shrub  grown  In  the  plant-houses  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Naples.  It  is,  however, 
so  imperfectly  described,  that  it  has  not 
been  recognised  in  our  own  collections. 

DOOB  or  DOORBA.  Indian  names  for 
Cynodan  Dactylon,  which  is  there  a  fodder 
grass. 


I  DOODIA.  A  group  of  polypodiaceous 
ferns  related  to  Woodtoardiat  with  which 

I  they  are  incorporated  by  many  modem  bot- 
anists notwithstanding  considerable  differ- 
ences of  size,  habit,  and  aspect.  They  differ 
from  Woodtcardia  chiefly  in  having  super- 
flcial  Instead  of  sunken  sori,  and  in  having 
the  indusia  less  convex  or  vaulted,  and 
more  lunate.  These  differences  seem  rather 
to  indicate  sectional  than  generic  distinc- 
tion. [T.  M.] 

D006HAN.    Myrigtica  spuria. 

DOOLOO.    A  kind  of  rhubarb. 

DOONA  zeylaniea  is  a  large  resinous 
dipteraceous  tree  with  rose-coloured  flow- 
ers in  panicles.  Three  of  the  five  sepals 
of  its  flowers  are  larger  than  the  other 
two,  and  increase  in  size  after  the  fall  of 
the  corolla ;  the  petals  are  united  at  the 
base;  there  are  sixteen  stamens  in  two 
rows  with  dilated  filaments,  and  four-sided 
anthers  with  a  club-shaped  appendage; 
ovary  three-celled,  six-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DOOPADA  Indian  Copal  or  Plney  Var- 
nish, a  resin  obtained  from  Vateria  indica. 

DOORA.    Sorghum  vtUgare. 

DOORNIA.  A  genus  of  Pandanaeeee,  na* 
tive  of  Bourbon  or  Madagascar,  having 
the  appearance  of  screw  pines.  The  fe- 
male flowers,  which  alone  are  known,  are 
seated  on  a  branched  spadix,  and  consist 
of  ovaries  arranged  in  groups  of  three  or 
four.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  number  of 
fibrous  or  woody  drupes  arranged  in 
groups,  and  separated  from  neighbouring 
parcels  by  a  fibrous  material.  These  col- 
lections of  drupes  form  six-sided  conical 
masses  on  a  common  stalk.       [M.  T.  M.] 

DOORWA.  Oynodon  Dactylon,  a  fodder 
grass  of  India 

DOOR-WEED.    Polygonum  avtculare. 

DORADILLE.    (Fr.)    Asplenium. 

DORATOMBTRA.  A  genus  of  begonlads, 
consisting  of  East  Indian  undershrubs, 
whose  stamlnate  flowers  have  four,  and 
whose  pistiUate  flowers  flve  sepals ;  the 
anthers  are  short,  rounded  on  both  sides, 
with  united  fllaments ;  the  style  is  persis- 
tent, its  branches  surrounded  by  a  contin- 
uous papillose  band  which  makes  two  spi- 
ral turns ;  the  placentas  are  undlx'lded  and 
stalked,  their  transverse  sections  cordate- 
ovate  acute.  The  seed-vessels  have  three 
equal  wings,  and  are  attenuated  at  the 
apex.  There  is  only  one  species,  D.  WaUirh- 
iana,  which  has  been  separated  from  Be- 
gonia. ^  [J.  H.  B.] 

DORELLE.    (Fr.)    Lbaotyris  vulgaris. 

DOREMA.  A  genus  of  UmbeUiferoB  or 
Apiacece,  comprising  certain  Persian  herbs 
with  branching  proliferous  umbels,  and 
flowers  imbedded  In  a  woolly  substance, 
but  having  no  involucre ;  the  calyx  is 
slightly  toothed  at  the  margin.  The  fruit 
is  compressed,  surrounded  by  a  broad 
border,  and  marked  on  the  back  by  flve 
ridges,  the  three  central  ones  thread-like. 
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xnnst  at  least  be  greater  than  that  of  the  ' 
pyramids.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  hoi- 
lo'w,  and  may  be  ascended  by  a  staircase  in  ' 
the  interior  up  to  the  height  at  which  it 
begins  to  branch.  Near  the  ground  Le 
I>uc  found  it  to  be  seventy-nine  feet  in 
circumference.  As  to  its  great  «ge,  Hum- 
boldt mentions  that  when  he  saw  it,  it  had 
the  same  colossal  size— a  diameter  of  more 
than  sixteen  feet— which  it  had  when  the 
French  adventurers,  the  B^thencourts, 
conquered  these  gardens  of  the  Hesperides 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
yet  it  still  flourishes  as  if  in  perpetual 
youth,  bearing  flowers  and  fruit.  A  tree  like 
this  of  slow  growth,  which  four  centuries 
,  hare  changed  so  little,  may  well  be  believed 
i  to  possess  great  antiquity.  [T.  M.] 

I  DRACi£NOPSIS.  A  genus  of  Liliaeea, 
separated  from  Draccena  by  Dr.  Planchon, 
and  consisting  of  plants  agreeing  in 
the  following  peculiarities :  a  six-parted 
marcescent  campanulate  perianth,  with 
the- segments  biseriate  ;  six  stamens  in- 
serted at  the  base  of  the  perianth  seg- 
ments ;  a  three-celled  ovary  with  many 
ovules  in  each  cell ;  and  a  pea-shaped  berry 
containing  several  seeds  in  each  of  its 
three  cells.  To  this  genus  are  referred  D. 
atutralia  and  D.  indivUa,  two  beautiful  Aus- 
tralian arborescent  species,  with  erect  sim- 
ple stems,  and  Fttcco^like  heads  of  crowded 
lanceolate-ensif orm  leaves.  [T.  M.] 

DRAOOCBPHALUM.  This  alarming 
name,  literally  Dragon's-head,  has  been 
eriven  to  a  genus  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  species  of  herbaceous  labiates,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  throat  of  the 
corolla  inflated,  and  the  upper  lip  concave. 
They  grow  to  the  height  of  from  six  inches 
to  three  feet,  and  in  habit  somewhat  re- 
semble Salvia.  D.  eanaritsnse  or  Oedronella 
triphyUa  is  better  known  as  Balm  of  Gilead, 
a  designation  which  it  hardly  merits,  being 
a  native  of  America  and  the  Canaries,  and 
having  no  healing  properties,  though  the 
foliage  is  fragrant.  It  is  distinguished  by 
its  pinkish  spiked  flowers,  and  temate 
leaves.  D.  Moldavica  is  an  annual  with 
reddish  stems,  oblong  blunt  leaves,  and 
whorled  purplish  blue  or  white  flowers, 
forming  a  leafy  spike.  D.  virginianum, 
also  called  PhysostegiOf  bears  numerous 
large  light  blush  flowers,  arrsmged  in  four 
ranks,  of  which.  It  is  said,  '  the  position 
may  be  altered  at  pleasure,  and  as  they 
are  placed,  so  they  will  remain  for  several 
hours.'  Fr.  Dracocfphale ;  6er.  Drachen- 
kopf.  [0.  A.  J.] 

DRAOONTITJM.  A  genus  of  Oroniiacece, 
comprising  certain  tropical  species,  with  a 
thick  fleshy  rhizome,  whence  proceed  a 
number  of  stalked  pedate  leaves,  a  sessile 
spadlx  with  a  hooded  spathe,  and  very 
fetid  flowers,  which  are  hermaphrodite 
and  have  a  five  to  eight-cleft  perianth; 
stamens  five  to  eight,  the  anthers  with  two 
transverse  cells ;  ovary  three-celled,  each 
cell  containing  a  single  ovule ;  style  awl- 
shaped  ;  berries  distinct,  with  one  to  three 
seeds.  D.  polyphyllum,  a  native  of  some 
parts  of  India,  Japan,  &c.,  possesses  power- 


ful stimulant  properties.  In  Guiana  it  is 
considered  as  a  remedy  against  the  Labaeri 
snake,  which  it  resembles  In  the  colour  of 
its  spotted  leaf-stalks.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DRACOPHYLLUM.  A  genus  of  ^acri- 
dacecBt  which  is  distinguished  by  having  a 
calyx  of  five  coriaceous  leaves;  a  broad- 
tubed  glabrous  corolla  with  Ave  spreading 
lobes  curved  In  at  the  point;  and  the 
stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla  in  the  New 
S^land  species,  hypogynous  in  those  of 
Australia  and  New  Caledonia ;  the  ovary  is 
five-celled  with  five  glands  at  its  base.  They 
have  narrow  grassy  leaves  sheathing  at  the 
base,  and  white  fiowers  forming  a  race- 
mose, spicate,  or  paniculate  inflorescence. 
Most  of  them  are  natives  of  New  Zealand, 
where  their  peculiar  habit  gives  a  striking 
character  to  the  scenery.  Some  few  are  tall 
trees,  the  others  only  shrubs.        [R.  H.] 

DRACOPIS.  A  genus  of  annual  compo* 
site  plants  consisting  of  one  N.  American 
species,  D.  amplexicaulU,  which  has  oblong- 
cordate  stem-clasping  leaves,  and  con- 
spicuous flower-heads  with  a  yellow  ray  and 
prominent  black  disk.  It  is  an  old  garden 
plant,  and  is  allied  to  Budbeckia.    [T.  M.J 

DRACUNCULITS.  A  genus  of  Araeece, 
consisting  of  certain  South  European 
plants,  with  tuberous  rhizomes  and  pedate 
leaves,  scarcely  difEering  from  Arumt  ex- 
cept in  the  upper  part  of  the  spathe  being 
flat  not  convolute.  One  species,  27.  viU- 
garia,  the  old  Arum  Draeunculite^  is  com- 
mon in  gardens, where  its  pedately-div^ided 
leaves  and  spotted  stems  render  it  very 
ornamental.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DRAOON.  Draeunculus  vulgaris;  also 
applied  to  the  orontiaceous  genus  Draconr 
tium.    —,  GREEN.    AriscBina  DracoTtHum. 

DRA60NNE.    (Pr.)    TuUpa  turcica, 

DRAGONNIER.    (Fr.)    Dracana  Draco. 

DRAGON  ROOT.  Ariscema  atrorujbensi 
also  an  American  name  for  Ariwema  Dror 
contium. 

DRAGON  TREE.   Dfaecma  Draco. 

DRAGON'S-BLOOD.  A  dark-red  astrin- 
gent resinous  secretion  of  the  fruit  of 
CtUamus  Draco ;  another  kind  is  obtained 
from  Draccena  Draco.  EcaMaphyllum  mona- 
taria  yields  a  similar  resinous  product. 

DRAGON'S-ETE.  Nephelium  Longanum. 

DRAGON'S-HEAD.  A  common  name  for 
Dracocephalum.    ^,  FALSE.    Physostegia. 

DRAGON'S-MOUTH.  Spidendrum  ma- 
crochilum. 

DRAKEA  dasHca  is  a  curious  ter- 
restrial orchid  of  West  Auttralia  with 
woolly  roots  ending  in  fleshy  tubercles ; 
a  single  orbicular  leaf  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  across,  growing  quite  close  to  the 
ground,  and  a  slender  erect  smooth  scape 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  bearing  at 
the  apex  a  solitary  dull-coloured  flower 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across.  The 
shield-shaped  labellum  '  is  placed  on  a  long 
arm  with  a  moveable  joint  in  the  middle, 
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LroterOt  DUmcBOt  Droaophyllumt  and  Aldro- 
voMda,  and  about  100  species.      [J.  H.  B.] 

DROSERA.  A  genas  of  plants  giving  < 
name  to  the  order  DroeeracecB,  and  distln-  | 
gaished  by  having  five  sepals,  petals,  and 
stamens,  three  to  flve-cleft  styles,  and  a 
one-celled  many-seeded  capsule.  Their 
most  striking  character,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  their  leaves.  These  In  the 
British  species  all  spring  from  the  root 
in  a  radiating  manner,  and  in  their  early 
stage  are  rolled  up  in  a  circinate  form  like 
the  fronds  of  a  fern.  When  expanded  they 
are  somewhat  concave,  and  are  thickly  set 
with  red  glandular  hairs,  those  nearest  the 
edge  being  the  longest.  Each  hair  is 
tipped,  especially  in  bright  weather,  with 
a  minute  drop  of  viscid  fluid,  hence  the 
name  Drosera  (from  the  Greek  drosost  dew), 
and  the  English  name  Sundew.  The  hairs 
are  not  so  decidedly  Irritable  as  in  the 
allied  genus  Dioncea,  but  when  any  small 
fly  or  other  insect  alights  on  a  leaf,  it  Is 
held  entangled,  at  first  by  the  viscid  fluid, 
and,  subsequently,  the  hairs  bend  down 
over  it  until  decomposition  has  taken 
place.  And  this  Is  no  unusual  occurrence ; 
on  the  contrary,  one  can  scarcely  ever  ex- 
amine a  plant  without  finding  the  wings 
and  legs  of  insects  on  one  or  more  of  the 
leaves.  The  viscid  fluid  with  which  the 
hairs  are  furnished,  is  said  to  be  acrid  and 
caustic,  to  curdle  milk,  and  to  remove 
warts,  corns,  freckles,  and  sunburns.  It  is 
also  said  to  cause  the  rot  in  sheep.  The  sani- 
tary virtues  ascribed  to  It  may  be  real  or 
imaginary;  but  with  respect  to  its  mis- 
chievous effects  on  sheep,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  where  Sundew  errows,  there 
flocks  are  not  likely  to  fatten,  for  the 
herbage  with  which  it  is  associated  Is 
mostly  moss,  rushes,  cotton-grass,  and 
other  juiceless  weeds.  There  are  three 
species  of  Sundew  indigenous  to  Britain, 
which  differ  in  the  shape  and  size  of  their 
leaves,  and  agree  in  having  small  incon- 
spicuous flowers  on  a  leafless  wiry  scape. 
Some  of  the  foreign  species  have  leafy 
stems.  The  hairs  of  D.  hauOa  are  said 
to  close  upon  Insects  which  alight  upon 
them.  French,  BoaaolU ;  German,  Sonnerir 
thau.  [0.  A.  J.] 

DROSOPHYLLFM.  A  singular  half- 
shrubby  plant  belonging  to  the  Droaeraeeag, 
distinguished  by  Its  ten  stamens,  and  one- 
celled  capsule  opening  with  five  valves, 
which  bend  Inwards  so  as  almost  to  make 
the  capsule  five-celled.  D.  ItuUanicumt 
the  only  species,  a  native  of  the  sandy 
hiUs  of  Portugal,  grows  about  six  inches 
high,  bearing  narrow  leaves  thickly  set 
with  stalked  glands,  and  having  large 
sulphur-coloured  flowers.         [0.  A.  J.] 

DROUILLIER  (Pr.)    Pyrua  Aria. 

DRUMMONDIA.  A  name  formerly  given 
to  a  group  of  N.  American  herbs  of  the  saxl- 
fragaceous  order,  now  more  commonly 
regarded  as  a  section  of  MiteUopais,  and 
known  by  their  stamens  being  opposite 
the  pinnatifld  petals,  and  by  the  bilobed 
condition  of  their  stigmas.  (T.  M.] 


DRUMMONDITA.  A  genus  of  heath- 
like rutareous  undershrubs,  with  yellow 
flowers,  natives  of  South-western  Aus- 
tralia. They  may  be  known  by  their  sta- 
mens, which  are  combined  into  a  long 
hairy  tube  of  a  purple  colour.  Of  the  ten 
stamens  which  form  this  tube,  five  are 
fertile,  and  five  sterile,  the  latter  being 
feathery.  Ovaries  five,  placed  on  a  five- 
lobed  fleshy  disk ;  style  thread-like,  pro- 
truding ;  stigma  button-like.    [M.  T.  H.] 

DRUMSTICK  TREE.  Cathartoearptu 
oonspicua. 

DRUPACE^  iDrtmiferiBt  AmygdaleeBt 
A  Imondtoorta.)  According  to  Lindley  this  is 
a  distinct  natural  order,  while  other  bot- 
anists regard  it  as  a  suborder  of  RoaaeecB. 
The  order  belongs  to  the  class  of  dicotyle- 
dons, and  the  sub-class  Calye^florcB  Poly- 
petaia,  and  to  LIndley's  rosal  alliance. 
Trees  and  shrubs  with  simple  alternate 
stipulate  leaves.  Flowers  white  or  pink, 
in  umbels  or  single;  calyx  five-toothed, 
lined  with,  a  disk,  the  fifth  lobe  superior 
or  next  the  axis.  Petals  five,  perlgynous. 
Stamens  about  twenty,  arising  from  the 
throat  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  superior,  one- 
celled;  ovules  two,  suspended.  Fruit  a 
drupe,  with  a  hard  endocarp ;  seed  usually 
solltwy;  no  albumen.  The  plants  are 
found  in  cold  and  temperate  climates  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  leaves,  flowers 
and  seeds  yield  hydrocyanic  or  prussic 
acid.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and  yields 
gum.  The  fruit  is  in  many  cases  edible. 
Amygdalua  communis,  the  almond-tree,  a 
native  of  Asia  and  Barbary,  is  cultivated  in 
the  South  of  Europe.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties, one  producing  sweet,  the  other  bitter 
almouds.  The  kernels  of  the  former  con- 
tain a  flxed  oil  and  emulsin,  while  those 
of  the  latter  contain  also  amygdalln,  which 
by  combination  with  emulsin  produces 
prussic  acid.  Ceramu  communif  yields  the 
common  cherry.  O.  Laur<hcer<uu8,  the 
cherry-laurel  or  bay-laurel,  yields  a  hydro- 
cyanated  oil.  The  kernels  of  species  of 
Ceraaus  impart  flavour  to  noyeau,  ratafia, 
cherry-brandy,  and  maraschino.  Pruntu 
eommunis  furnishes  the  common  plum, 
and  P.  ArmenXtica,  the  apricot.  Amygdalua 
persica  supplies  the  peach,  and  a  variety 
gives  the  nectarine.  There  are  five  known 
genera,  and  110  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

DRUPARIA.  A  Bracilian  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  gourd  family,  with  a  furrowed 
stem,  and  branching  tendrils;  female  flow- 
ers in  clusters.  The  fruit  is  four-celled, 
four-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DRUPE  (adj.  DRUPACEOUS).  A  fleshy 
or  succulent  fruit,  with  a  bony  putamen  or 
lining,  as  a  plum.—,  SPURIOUa  Any 
fleshy  body  inclosing  a  stone. 

DRUPEOLB.    A  little  drupe. 


DRYADA19THB.  A  genus  of  the  rose 
family,  nearly  allied  to  8ibbaldia,  but  dif- 
fering in  the  parts  of  the  fiower  being 
arranged  in  fours.  D.  Bungeana,  the 
only  known  species,  is  a  little  Alpine  plant 
from  two  to  four  inches  high,  found  in 
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the  AlUl  mountains ;  It  grows  in  dense 
tufts.  Mid  all  its  i>arts  are  covered  with 
silky  hairs ;  the  leaves  are  alx>ut  a  quarter 
of  an  tuch  long,  and  made  up  of  three  leaf- 
lets, the  central  one  with  three,  the  lateral 
ones  with  two  teeth.  The  stems  are  ter- 
minated hy  one  or  two  little  flowers,  each 
with  a  four-parted  caJyx  bi>rder,  four 
petals,  and  four  stamens,  or  in  the  females 
a  like  number  of  ovaries.  [A.  A.  B.] 

DRTAKDRA.  Alarge  proteaoeousgenus, 
named  after  Dr.  Jonas  Dryander,  a  cele- 
brated botanist,  who  was  librarian  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  It  is  distinguished  by 
having  four-parted  apetalous  flowers,  gene- 
rally clothed  on  the  exterior  with  reddish- 
brown  wool;  four  linear  nearly  sessile 
anthers,  inserted  on  the  concave  extre- 
mities of  the  segments  of  the  flower,  burst- 
ing longitudinally ;  a  round  occasionally 
furrowed  style,  slightly  exserted,  and  a 
cylindrical  or  clavate  stigma.  The  fruit 
is  a  woody  follicle.  The  flowers  grow  in 
sessile  terminal  heads,  with  a  closely  im- 
bricated involucre,  clothed  with  dense 
reddish-brown  wool,  the  outer  bracts 
elliptical,  acuminate,  the  inner  ones  sub- 
ulate with  a  pencil  of  rufous  wool  at  the 
point. 

Dryandrat  like  its  congener  Banksiat  Is 
more  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  pecu- 
liar forms  of  its  generally  rigid  foliage 
than  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  either  linear  or  oblong,  and  with 
very  few  exceptions  coarsely  serrated, 
lobed  or  pinnatifld  (in  D.  apecioaa  tliey  are 
entire),  varying  considerably  in  size,  some 
bemg  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  not  more  than  a  third  of  an 
inch  In  breadth,  as  D.  longifoiiOt  D.  Broumii, 
D.  tenuifolia,  dec. ;  whilst  In  others,  as  D. 
prcemorsa,  D.cuiuata^D./loribunda,  &c.,they 
are  only  two  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch 
broad.  The  genus  lias  only  been  found  on 
the  south  and  south-west  parts  of  Australia, 
the  larger  number  of  the  species  having 
been  discovered  In  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  King  George's  Sound  and  Swan 
River.  [R.  H.J 

DRYAS.  A  genus  of  herbaceons  plants 
with  shrubby  steins,  giving  name  to  the 
sub-order  Dryadea  of  the  Rosacea.  The 
species  are  elegant  little  evergreen  plants 
of  humble  growth,  with  rather  large  simple 
leaves  which  He  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  showy  white  or  yellow  flowers  like  the 
PotenHUaa  and  CeunM,  but  well  distin- 
guished from  both  by  having  the  seed- 
vessels  furnished  with  a  long  uujolnted 
feathery  appendage  or  tall.  They  are 
found  either  In  high  latitudes,  or  in  Alpine 
or  sub-Alpine  regions,  in  both  hemispheres. 
D.octop^ala,  the  only  British  species,  well 
marked  by  its  eight  white  petals,  is  not 
unfrequeut  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Bngland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  the  last 
especially.  French,  Driadei  German,  Sil- 
berkravL  [C.  A,  J.] 

DRYMARIA.  A  genus  of  mecebraeem 
allied  to  Spergitia,  and  like  It  rather  to  be 
referred  to  a  section  of  OariM!phv;(ae«e.  It 


consists  of  tropical  or  sub-tropfcal  taerlis 
with  slender  diffuse  stems  often  rooting 
at  the  joints,  opposite  leaves  varying  from 
subrotund  to  linear,  often  with  small  ca- 
ducous stipules,  and  white  flowers  in  pani- 
culate or  corymbose  cymes.         iJ.  T.  a] 

DRTMODA  pieta.  The  name  of  a 
carious  minute  epiphytal  orchid,  with  T*s&ct- 
dobulbs,  and  apparently  no  leaves,  found 
growing  in  Blrmah,  and  described  and 
figured  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  Serttan  Ordti- 
daeeunit  t.  8.  The  flower  is  singrle,  on  the 
end  of  a  short  scape,  and  inverted,  that  is* 
the  labellum  is  uppermost.  'Tbe  colnnui 
with  its  two  long  petal-like  arms  is  under- 
most, and  the  long  foot  of  the  column 
stands  over  it,  bearing  at  the  apex  a  pair 
of  pink  and  white  lateral  sepals,  between 
which  hangs  down  the  deep  red,  fleshy, 
and  hairy  labellum.*  The  other  parts  ct 
the  flower  are  yellow  with  brown  spots. 
The  four  pollen  masses  without  caudide^ 
attached  to  a  large  globose  fleshy  stig- 
matic  gland,  make  this  plant  a  link  be- 
tween Spidendrea  and  VandetK.  CA.  A.  B.J 

DRYMOGLOSSUM.    A  genus  of  small 
creeping  polypodlaceons  ferns,  with  simple 
fronds,  belonging  to  the  group  Teenitideee. 
The  fronds  are  either  of  two  forms,  the 
fertile  ones  more  or  less  revolute  or  con- 
tracted, or  else  the  fertile  apex  of  the  frond 
is  contracted.  The  sori  form  thickish  Ihies 
at  or  near  the  margin  on  the  lower  surface. 
The  veins  are  reticulated,  and  very  fre- 
quently obscure;  they  are,  however,  uni- 
form, and  form  roundish  or  oblong-hexa- 
gonal areoles,  which  enclose  a  few  free 
veinlets.    The  species  are  nc  t  very  nume- 
rous, but  are  widely  scattered,  occurring 
in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  extending  to 
Norfolk   Island,  and  again  occurring  in 
the  yfeat  Indies.    The  lines  of  sori,  whidi 
are  not  covered,  are  sometimes  placed 
directly  on  the  surface  of  the  frond,  some- 
times sunk  in  a  little  groove  or  channel.  In  I 
some  species  the  sterile  fronds  are  nearly  j 
round ;  In  others  they  are  suboordate,  or  , 
elliptic,  or  spathulate,  while  the  fertile  tre  . 
twice  their  length,  and  of  a  linear  or  linea^ ' 
oblong  outline.    The  common  typic^  spe-  < 
des  is  D.piloselloidea,  awide-spread  eastern 
plant.  [T.  M.]       [ 

DRYMONIA.  A  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can shrubs,  l>e1onging  to  the  (ieantraettt. 
They  are  twiners  upon  trees  in  moist 
places,  throwing  out  rootlets  from  any 
part  of  the  stem,  and  they  have  opposite 
serrated  petiolate  leaves,  and  large  flowers 
on  solitary  axillary  peduncles,  the  corolla 
being  campanulate-ringent,  gibbous  at  the 
base  on  the  posterior  side,  and  with  the  np- 
per  lip  two-lobed  and  the  lower  three-lobed. 
The  four  included  dldynamous  stamens 
are  Inserted  at  thu  base  of  the  corolla  tube, 
without  any  trace  of  a  fifth.  Seven  spedes 
have  been  described.  [W.  C.J 

DRYMOPHILA.  A  genus  of  LOiaeM 
from  Tasmania,  consisting  of  herbs  widi 
erect  stems  leafless  l>elow,  but  with  two- 
ranked  narrowly-lanceolate  sessile  acute 
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leaves  above,  and  axillary  and  terminal 
one-flowered  peduncles,  supporting  white 
flowers  with  six  spreading  segments.  The 
fruit  is  a  pendulous  blue  anb-globose  three- 
celled  berry.  [J.  T.  S.] 

DRYMYRHIZE^.  A  synonyme  of  Zinglr 
beracete,  under  which  the  characters  of 
the  plants  are  given.  [J.  H.  B.] 

BRTNARIA.  A  genus  of  polypodiar 
'  ceous  ferns,  generally  distinguishable  by 
the  production  of  two  separate  kinds  of 
i  fronds :  the  one  pinnate  or  pinnatifld  in 
j  the  usual  way,  and  bearing  sori ;  Che  other 
Terj'  short,  always  sterile,  coarsely  veined, 
j  and  soon  acquiring  a  harsh  dried  appear- 
ance, quite  stalkless,  and  lobed  at  the 
edge  so  as  to  resemble  the  leaf  of  an  oak, 
whence  they  are  called  qnerclform.  The 
fronds  have  a  very  compound  venation, 
two  or  three  series  of  Irregular  quadrate 
areoles  being  formed  within  each  other, 
and  free  veinlets  being  produced  in  the 
ultimate  areoles.  The  fructiflcalion  is 
that  of  Polypodiwn.  The  genus,  which  Is 
-very  well  marked,  is  therefore  known  by  its 
polypodiold  fructiflcation,  its  rx)mpoundly 
anastomosing  venation,  and  its  dwarfed 
querciform  sterile  fronds.  The  segments 
or  pinnas  of  the  larger  fronds  readily  fall 
away,  being  arti  culated  at  their  base.  In  27. 
qiiercifolia,  which  is  the  type  of  the  genus, 
the  sterile  oak-leaf  fronds  are  four  to  six 
inches  long,  and  the  larger  fertile  ones 
from  one  to  two  feet  or  more  in  length, 
dark  shining  green,  with  long  segments 
bearing  a  row  of  sort  on  each  side  of  their 
costa.  The  few  species  now  retained  in 
the  genus  are  all  eastern,  being  found 
In  India,  and  in  the  Islands  of  the  Paclflc, 
extending  as  far  as  Australia  and  the 
Feejee  Islands.  In  one  species,  2>.  coro- 
nans,  the  two  forms  of  frond  become  com- 
bined in  one,  the  fronds  of  this  species 
being  sessile  and  querciform  at  the  base, 
but  elongated  upwards  so  as  to  bear  the 
fertile  segments  on  the  upper  part.  Though 
normally  and  usually  round,  as  in  Polypo- 
diurrif  the  sori  in  D.  coronans  sometimes 
become  confluent  in  lines  between  the 
primary  veins,  and  in  that  state  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  SeUiguea.  (T.  M.] 

DRT0BALAN0P8.  A  tree,  native  of  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  yielding  a  kind  of  cam- 
phor. It  constitutes  a  genus  of  Diptera- 
cece,  characterised  by  the  calyx  having  a 
cup-shaped  tube,  and  a  limb  divided  into 
five  leafy  erect  segments.  The  fruit  is  a 
capsule,  enclosed  within  the  cup  of  the 
calyx,  and  bursting  when  ripe  by  three 
valves :  according  to  Professor  Oudemans, 
of  Rotterdam,  the  most  recent  investi- 
gator of  this  plant,  and  who  has  enjoyed 
better  opportunities  for  so  doing  than  his 
predecessors.  It  appears  from  his  descrip- 
tion In  the  AnTidlM  det  Sciences  Nat.  (4 
ser.  V.  100),  that  the  valves  of  the  fruit,  in 
separating  from  each  other,  carry  with 
them  the  investment  of  the  seed,  so  that 
the  embryo  is  left  exposed  in  the  cavity  of 
the  fruit.  The  fruit  is  usually  described 
as  containing  but  one  seed,  bat  this  is  not 


,  always  the  ease,  as  in  some  instances  two 
seeds  have  been  found.  Standing  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  fruit  is  a  little  stalk  or 
columella,  which  is  concealed  in  a  furrow 
of  the  seed,  where  it  divides  into  two 
wings  concealed  beneath  the  edges  of  one 
of  the  cotyledons,  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  other.  The  seeds  have 
been  observed  to  germinate  in  the  ripe 
fruit  after  the  dehiscence  of  its  valves. 

D.  aromaiica  or  D.  Camphora  furnishes  a 
liquid  called  camphor  oil,  and  a  crystalline 
solid  known  as  Borneo  or  Sumatra  Cam- 
phor. Camphor  oil,  which  is  obtained  by 
incising  the  tree,  has  a  teigrant  aromatic 
odour,  and  has  been  employed  to  scent 
soap.  The  solid  camphor  is  found  in  the 
cracks  of  the  wood,  and  is  obtained  by 
cutting  down  the  tree,  dividing  it  into 
blocks  and  small  pieces,  from  the  inter- 
stices of  which  the  camphor  is  extracted. 
It  is  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  but 
fetches  a  very  high  price.  It  differs  from 
ordinary  camphor  by  its  six-sided  crystals, 
and  its  greater  hardness  and  brittleness. 
It  does  not  so  readily  become  condensed  on 
the  sides  of  the  bottle  wherein  it  is  kept, 
as  ordinary  camphor  does.  This  camphor 
is  much  sought  after  by  the  Chinese,  who 
attribute  many  virtues  to  it.  It  seems  to 
have  been  long  known,  as  it  is  mentioned 
by  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  Camoens,  in  1571,  also  i&entions  it  as 
'  the  balsam  of  disease.'  [M.  T.  M.] 

DRTOMENIS.  A  curious  and  somewhat 
anomalous  genus  of  ferns  belonging  to 
the  group  having  naked  sori,  and  having 
the  sori  small  and  oblong,  but  arranged 
transversely  to  the  veins  and  parallel  with 
the  costa,  thus  indicating  a  technical  re- 
lationship with  Menitcium.  It  has  a  com- 
pound form  of  venation,  the  pinnate  veins 
being  first  united  by  transverse  venules, 
and  then  again  once  or  twice  united  by 
zigzag  veins  forming  Irregular  areoles, 
from  which  in  the  sterile  fronds  free  in- 
cluded veinlets  branch  out.  The  recepta- 
cles are  seated  on  the  transverse  veins 
which  join  the  primary  veins  proceed- 
ing from  the  costa,  so  that  the  sori  are 
placed  parallel  to  the  costa.  The  only 
species,  D.meniseiicarpon  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  is  a  rather  coarse-growing  fern 
with  broad  fronds,  becoming  taller  and 
contracted  with  a  less  copious  venation 
when  fertile.  It  is  sometimes  associated 
with  the  Polypodiect.  [T.  M.] 

DRYOPTERIS  A  name  originally  given 
by  Adanson  to  the  common  male  fern  now 
called  Lastrea,  and  subsequently  also  ap- 
plied to  a  group  agreeing  with  this  in 
general  structure.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  generally  adopted,  the  name  Leuttrea 
being  preferred  by  some,  who  separate  the 
free  and  netted  veined  species,  and  that  of 
Nephrodium  by  others,  who.  Irrespective 
of  venation,  combine  in  one  group  all  the 
aspidioid  plants  with  reniform  fructiflca- 
tion. It  has  been  applied  by  some  writers 
to  a  section  of  Polypodium,  [T.  M.] 

DRYOSTACHTim.   A  smaU  genua  of 
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somewhat  like  a  dandelion,  is  found  in 
Armenia ;  and  a  third,  like  a  bawkweed, 
grows  in  the  Himalayas  from  8ikkim  west- 
ward to  Kiunaon,  at  elevations  between 
8,000  and  12,000  feet.  Its  upper  leaves  are 
hairy,  oblong,  entire  or  toothed,  and  em- 
bracing the  stem, while  the  lower  are  nearly 
triangular,  and  narrowed  into  a  winged 
stalk.  The  yellow  flower-heads  have  their 
lance-shaped  involucral  scales  beset  with 
black  hairs,  and  the  compressed  striated 
achenes  are  narrowed  into  a  beak,  and 
crowned  with  a  pappus  of  numerous  rough 
hairs.  The  genus  bears  the  name  of  M.  Du- 
by,  a  French  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.] 


DUO  DE   TOLE. 
lena. 


(Fr.)    Tulipa  auaveo- 


DUCHARTREA.  A  genus  of  CfesneraceeBt 
containing  a  single  species,  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Cuba.  It  is  an  erect  branch- 
ing shrub,  wrinkled  with  resinous  warts, 
and  having  coriaceous  toothed  leaves  and 
greenish  flowers  in  few-flowered  corymbs. 
The  corolla  campanulate,  slightly  con- 
stricted on  the  underside,  and  the  limb  cut 
into  five  unequal  roundish  lobes,  furnished 
with  awned  teeth  around  the  nuurgins; 
the  stamens  are  didynamous  with  a  sterile 
fifth.  The  base  of  the  style  is  surrounded 
by  an  erect  pentagonal  cup.  The  warty 
oval  fruit  is  crowned  by  the  persistent 
calyx.  CW.  C] 

DUCHASSAINGIA.    Erythrina. 

DUCHESNEA.  The  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  an  East  Indian  strawberry,  JFVo- 
garia  indica,  with  insipid  fruit  and  yellow 
flowers.  [A.  A.  B.J 

DUCK'S-FOOT.    Podophyllum, 

DUCKMEAT  or  DUCKWEED.  The  com- 
mon names  of  the  curious  floating  aqua- 
tic8,  which  form  the  genus  Lemna. 

DUCTS.  Tubular  vessels  marked  by 
transverse  lines  or  dots:  apparently  in 
some  cases  modiflcations  of  spiral  vessels, 
when  they  are  called  closed^  anmiUirt  reti- 
culated, and  aeaXariform',  sometimes  ana- 
logous to  pitted  tissue,  when  they  are 
called  dotted,  and  form  bothrenchyma. 

DUCU.    The  resin  of  Cluaia  Ihicu. 

DUDAIM.  A  biblical  plant,  regarded  as 
the  Mandrake,  Mandragora  ajjlcinalia. 

DUFOUREA.  A  genus  Of  Convolvidacea:, 
containing  flve  species  of  South  American 
twining  undershrubs  with  alternate  entire 
leaves,  and  numerous  white  flowers  in 
panicles  on  axillary  or  terminal  peduncles. 
The  calyx  consists  of  flve  sepals,  the  two 
outer  of  which  are  membranaceous,  and 
coloured,  very  large,  almost  hiding  the 
funnel-shaped  corolla,  within  which  are 
flve  included  stamens,  with  short  subulate 
filaments.  The  two-celled  ovary  is  sur- 
mounted by  two  styles  or  a  single  one 
deeply-cleft,  with  caplute  stigmas.  [W.  C] 

DUFRESNEA.  A  Persian  annual  of  the 
order  ValerianaeecB.  The  leaves  are  entire ; 
the  flowers  in  close  cymes,  sometimes  uni- 


sexual ;  the  calyx  limb  has  three  unequal 
ovate  acute  netted  segments,  which  in- 
crease in  size  as  the  fruit  ripens ;  the 
corolla  is  tubular,  regular,  spurless,  itslimb 
five-lobed;  stamens  three.  The  fruit  is 
membranous,  very  hairy,  crowned  by  the 
calyx  lobes,  three-celled,  with  two  of  the 
cells  empty  and  distended.        [M.  T.  H.] 

DU6UETIA.  A  genus  of  Anonaeea,  con- 
sisting of  Brazilian  trees  with  scurfy 
branches.  The  flower  is  not  described, 
but  the  receptacle  bearing  the  fruits  is 
divided  transversely  into  two  sections, 
the  lower  globular,  woody,  marked  with 
the  scars  of  the  fallen  stamens,  the  upper 
portion  somewhat  conical,  spongy,  pitted ; 
the  carpels  inserted  on  this  receptacle  are 
numerous,  ovate,  angular,  terminated  by 
the  persistent  styles, woody  and  one-seeded. 
D.  quUarensis  furnishes  the  light  elastic 
wood,  called  Lance-wood,  Imported  from 
Cuba  and  Guiana,  for  the  use  of  coach- 
builders  principally.  ptf.  T.  M.] 

DUK.  The  horsehair-like  fibres  of  the 
Gomuti  palm,  Saguerus  sacchurifer. 

DULCIS.  Any  kind  of  taste  which  is 
not  acrid. 

DULSE.  A  name  given  in  Scotland  to 
several  different  kinds  of  rose-sporedAIflrc?, 
but  especially  to  Bhodymenia  palmaia  and 
Iridcea  edulis,  which  are  extensively  eaten 
on  the  sea-coasts,  and  which  occasionally 
make  their  appearance  in  the  market.  We 
have  ourselves  been  thankful  for  this 
coarse  and  parchment-like  food  amongst 
the  Western  Isles,  when  it  was  impossible 
to  procure  any  other  kind  of  sustenance. 
Laurencia  pinnaHflda  affords  an  Inferior 
Dulse,  known  under  the  name  of  Pepper 
Dulse.  These  species  are  generally  eaten 
raw.  When  cooked  they  have  an  unrais- 
takeable  seartwang,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
the  pains  of  Soyer,  forbids  their  entrance 
into  any  acceptable  food,  where  more 
sapid  articles  are  procurable.     fM.  J.  B.] 

DUMERILIA.  A  genus  of  perennial 
Mexican  herbs,  belonging  to  the  lip-flower- 
ed group  of  ComposiicB.  They  are  smooth 
plants  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  with 
sessile  oval  rigid  leaves,  which  embrace 
the  stem  by  their  base,  and  shortly-stalked 
flower-heads  disposed  in  terminal  corymbs ; 
each  capitule  is  about  half  an  inch  long, 
and  contains  from  flve  to  fifteen  white 
florets,  enclosed  by  an  Involucre  of  about 
three  series  of  lance-shaped  scales.  The 
achenes  are  slightly  beaked,  dilated  at  the 
apex,  and  crowned  by  a  pappus  of  one 
series  of  numerous  white  pilose  bristles. 
In  the  nearly-allied  Perezia,  the  hairs  of 
the  pappus  are  in  two  series ;  but  accx)rd- 
ing  to  Dr.  A.  Gray,  this  character  is  here 
of  little  importance,  and  he  would  unite 
the  genus  to  Perezia  along  with  ClarUmea 
and  Homoianthus,  The  roots  of  the  two 
known  species  are  stringy,  and  the  stem 
at  the  base  is  furnished  with  a  tuft  of 
rusty  hairs.  From  the  roots  of  J).  Ala- 
mam,  a  curious  chemical  production 
known  as  Plpltzahuac  is  prepared;  it  resem- 
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Bcalj-  ovary  is  surmounted  by  along  thread- 
like style,  and  a  simple  round  stigma.  The 
fruit  varies  In  shape,  being  either  globular 
or  oval,  and  measures  as  much  as  ten  Inches 
in  length ;  it  has  a  thick  hard  rind,  entirely 
covered  with  very  strong  sharp  prickles, 
and  is  divided  into  five  cells,  each  of  which 
contains  from  one  to  four  seeds  rather 
larsrer  than  pigeons'  eggs,  and  completely 
enveloped  in  a  firm  luscious-looking 
cream-coloured  pulp,  which  is  the  eatable 
portion  of  the  fruit. 

Thla  tree  is  very  commonly  cultivated 
throughout  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and 
Islands,  where  its  fruit,  during  the  period 
it  is  in  season,  forms  the  greatest  part  of 
the  food  of  the  natives.  Ck>nsiderable  diver- 
sity of  opinion  exists  among  epicures  as 
to  tihe  relative  merits  of  several  well-known 
tropical  fruits,  including  the  Durian,  the 
mangrosteen,  the  cherimoyer,  and  the  pine- 
apple, any  one  of  which  is  made  to  occupy 
the  foremost  place,  according  to  individual 
taste.  The  flavour  of  the  Durlan,  however, 
is  said  to  be  perfectly  unique ;  and  it  is 
also  quite  certain  that  no  other  fruit,  either 
of  tropical  or  temperate  climes,  combines 
in  itself  such  a  delicious  flavour  with  such 
an  abominably  offensive  odour— an  odour 
commonly  compared  either  with  putrid 
animal  matter,  or  with  rotten  onions.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  a  fruit  possessing 
such  an  odour  could  never  become  a  fa- 
vourite ;  but  it  is  said  that  when  once  the 
repngrnance  has  been  overcome,  the  Durlan 
is  sure  to  flnd  favour,  and  that  Europeans 
invariably  become  extremely  fond  of  It. 
Mr.  A.  Wallace  observes  that  •  a  rich  cus- 
tard highly  flavoured  with  almonds  gives 
the  1>e8t  general  idea  of  it,  but  there  are 
occasional  wafts  of  flavour  that  call  to 
mind  cream-cheese,  onion-sauce,  sherry 
wine,  and  other  incongrruous  dishes.  Then 
there  is  a  rich  glutinous  smoothness  In  the 
pulp  which  nothing  else  possesses,  but 
which  adds  to  Its  delicacy.  It  is  neither 
acid,  nor  sweet,  nor  juicy;  yet  It  wants 
none  of  these  qualities,  for  It  Is  In  itself 
perfect.  It  produces  no  nausea  or  other 
bad  effect,  and  the  more  you  eat  of  it  the 
less  you  feel  Inclined  to  stop.  In  fact,  to 
eat  Durlans  is  a  new  sensation  worth  a 
voyage  to  the  East  to  experience.*  The 
unripe  Durians  are  cooked  as  a  vegetable, 
and  the  pulp  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  salted  and 
preserved  in  jars ;  while  the  seeds  are 
roasted  and  eaten  like  chestnuts.  [A.  S.] 

DURMAST.     Quercua  segsUiflora  pvJbea- 
cena. 
DURRA.    Sorghum  vulgare. 
DUST  BRAND.    Ustilago. 

DUTCHMAN'S  BREECHES.  JHcentra 
Oucullaria. 

DUTCHMAN'S  LAUDANUM.  A  tincture 
qf  Passiflora  rubra,  or,  according  to  some, 
of  Murucuoa  oceUata. 

DUTCHMAN'S  PIPE.  An  American  name 
for  Aristoloehia  Sipho. 
DUTTONIA.     A  name  originally  pro- 


posed by  Dr.  Mueller  for  an  Australian  com- 
pos! te  plant,which  proved  to  be  the  same  as 
Dimorpholepis ;  and  afterwards  applied  by 
him  to  a  myoporaceous  shrub  from  South 
Australia,  which  he  published  as  a  new 
genus,  but  which  he  has  more  recently  re- 
duced to  Eremophila. 

DUVALIA.  A  name  given  by  Haworth 
to  some  species  of  Stapelia. 

DUVAUA.  A  genus  of  AnaeardiMece, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of 
China  and  the  Sandwich  Isles.  They  are 
sometimes  armed  with  axillary  spines ; 
the  leaves  are  entire ;  the  flowers  are  in 
clusters,  each  with  a  four  or  flve-cleft  per- 
sistent calyx  i  four  to  five  petals  inserted 
beneath  an  elght-lobed  disk ;  eight  to  ten 
stamens,  those  alternate  with  the  petals 
longer  than  the  others ;  and  a  sessile  one- 
oelled  ovary.  The  drupe  Is  pea-shaped, 
having  the  smell  of  juniper.  Some  of  the 
species  are  grown  as  evergreen  wall 
shrubs,  with  white  or  greenish  flowers. 
Dr.  LIndley  remarks '  that  the  leaves  of  2>. 
kaifolia  expel  their  resin  with  such  vio- 
lence, when  immersed  in  water,  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  spontaneous  motion  In 
consequence  of  the  recoiL*        [M.  T.  M.] 

DWALE.  The  Deadly  Nightshade,  Atro- 
pa  Belladonna. 

DYCKIA.  Brazilian  herbs,  named  In 
honour  of  Prince  Salm-Dyck,  an  amateur 
and  patron  of  science,  lliey  constitute  a 
genus  of  BromeliacecB,  having  lance-shaped 
pointed  leaves,  and  bearing  flowers  in  pani- 
cles, with  spiny  bracts.  The  perianth  Is  six- 
parted,  the  three  outer  segments  calycine, 
the  three  Inner  ones  petal-like,  bell-sbaped, 
rather  fleshy ;  the  six  filaments  of  the  sta- 
mens are  imited  below  into  a  tube  adhe- 
rent to  the  Inner  segments  of  the  peri- 
anth ;  the  ovary  is  free,  three-lobed,  with 
three  spreading  forked  stigmaa  D.rari- 
ftora  is  a  very  showy  plant  with  orange- 
coloured  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DYER'S- WEED.  Beseda  JAOeola;  also 
OenUta  tinctoriat  and  Isatis  tinctoria. 

DYNAMIS.  A  power.  A  figurative 
term  employed  by  Linnaeus  to  express, 
the  degrees  of  development  of  stamens. 
Thus  his  Didynamia  signified  stamens  of 
two  different  lengths,  or  of  two  different 
degrees  of  development. 

DYSOPHYLLA.  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  labiate  order,  distinguished  from  its 
congeners  by  the  corolla  having  a  short 
tube,  the  border  divided  Into  four  nearly 
equal  pieces,  the  upper  division  entire  or 
slightly  notched.  The  few  species  belong- 
ing to  it  are  herbs,  natives  of  India  and 
Java;  the  leaves  opposite  or  in  whorls; 
the  flowers  In  more  or  less  dense  clusters. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Greek  words 
signifying  'fetid  leaf,' and  descriptive  of 
the  odour  of  the  plants.  In  which  property 
they  differ  from  most  of  the  species  of  the 
same  order.  [G.  D.] 

DYSOXYLON.    Large   Javanese  trees 
forming  a  genus  of  JfeltocMB,  with  com- 
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pound  leaves,  whose  leaflets  are  oblique  at 
the  base ;  the  flowers  are  In  axillary  pani- 
cles with  four  or  five-parted  whorls ;  the 
tube,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  stamens, 
is  eight  to  ten-toothed  with  as  many  an- 
thers in  the  Interior ;  ovary  three  or  four- 
celled  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  small 
disk ;  capsule  three-celled,  the  seeds  soli- 
tary in  each  compartment.        [M.  T.  M.] 

DYBSOCHROMA.  A  climbing  Brazilian 
solanaceous  shrub.  It  has  a  calyx  of  five 
persistent  segments ;  a  fleshy  funnel-shaped 
corolla  with  the  limb  divided  into  five 
acute  revolute  segments ;  five  protruding 
stamens,  the  anthers  opening  longitudiu- 
ally,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  point ;  an 
erect  style  thickened  at  the  top;  and  a 
two-celled  ovary  placed  on  a  large  fleshy 
disk.  [M.  T.  M.] 

DT8S0DIA.  A  genus  of  composite  herbs, 
nearly  related  to  Tagetes,  but  differing  in 
the  nature  of  the  pappus,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  chaffy  scales  pin- 
nately  or  palmately  divided  above,  and 
entire  below,  so  that  they  appear  like  a 
polyadelphous  pappus.  Of  the  eight  known 
species,  two  are  found  in  the  United  States 
and  the  others  in  Mexico.  Some  have  linear 
or  lance-shaped  entire  or  toothed  leaves ; 
in  others  they  are  plniiatisect.  The  yel- 
low flower-heads  are  disposed  in  loose 
corymbs,  or  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  have  an  involucre  of  one 
series  of  scales,  more  or  less  united  by 
their  edges,  and  often  surrounded  by  an 
outer  series  of  bracts.  In  a  few  species 
the  florets  are  all  tubular  and  perfect,  but 
in  most  of  them  the  outer  ones  are  strap- 
shaped  and  contain  a  pistil  only.  Most  of 
these  herbs  emit  an  unpleasant  odour 
from  the  presence  of  oily  matter  se- 
creted by  the  glandular  dots  of  the  leaves. 
D.  chrysanthemoides,  a  dwarf  annual  with 
pinnatisect  leaves,  grows  in  great  profu- 
sion over  the  western  prairies  of  Illinois, 
and  in  autumn  exhales  so  unpleasant  an 
odour  as  to  sicken  travellers.     [A.  A.  B.] 

E,  EX.  In  composition  =  without ;  thus 
ex-albuminous  signifies  without  albumen. 

EAGLE- WOOD.  The  timber  of  Aloexy- 
lon  AgcUlochum ;  and  also  of  AguUaria 
ovata,  and  A.  Agallocka. 

EARAIHAU.    Asearina  poZystachyo. 

EARCOCKLE.  The  name  of  a  curious 
disease  in  wheat,  in  which  the  grain  be- 
comes blackened  and  contracted,  and  mealy 
within  from  the  presence  of  myriads  of 
worms  belonging  to  the  genus  Vibrio.  The 
little  animals  are  extremely  tenacious  of 
life,  and  though  apparently  reduced  to 
dust,  when  steeped  In  warm  water  for  a 
short  time,  after  being  dry  for  many 
months,  they  recover  their  former  activity. 
The  disease  not  only  impairs  the  value  of 
the  wheat,  but  the  little  worms  are  very 
annoying  to  the  miller  from  filling  up  the 
pores  of  his  bolting-cloths.  The  affection 
is  local,  and  quite  unknown  in  many  parts 
of  England.  In  some  districts  it  is  called 
Purples.  [M.  J.  B.] 


EARED.    The  same  as  Auriculate. 

EARTH-GALL.    OpMorrhixa  Mvngos. 

EARTH-NUT.    Araehia  hypogcea. 

EARTH-STAR.    Gtaater. 

EARTH-TONGUE.    Geoglosnan. 

EAU  D'ANGE.  A  perfume  distilled  from 
the  flowers  of  Mvrtua  oommimu.  —  DE 
COLOGNE.  A  well-known  alcoholic  per- 
fume, to  which  Lavandula  vera  and  Boa- 
maninua  offleinaliB  contribute  their  'fra- 
grance. —  DE  CRE'OLB.  A  stomabhic 
distilled  from  the  Mammee  apple,  Mammea 
americana.  —  DE  MANTES.  A  liqueur 
distilled  from  Orotxm  baiaami/erum.  — 
M  E'DICIN  ALB.  A  gout  medicine  prepared 
from  Oratiola  oifflcindlie.  —  D'OR.  A 
liquid  distilled  from  ConvaUaria  majaHs. 
—  D'ORME.  A  liquid  secreted  in  certain 
galls  of  the  elm. 

EBENAGE^  {Ebenadi).  A  natural  order 
of  coroUifloral  dicotyledons,  belonging 
to  Lindley's  gentlanal  alliance.  Trees  oi- 
shrubs,  not  milky,  with  alternate  exstlpu- 
late  leathery  and  entire  leaves;  tlowers 
hermaphrodite,  or  staminate  and  pistil- 
late ;  calyx  three  to  seven-cleft,  persistent ; 
corolla  three  to  seven-deft ;  stamens  usu- 
ally twice  or  quadruple  the  number  of  the 
corolllne  segments.  Ovary  three  or  several- 
celled,  with  one  or  two  pendulous  ovules 
in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  round  or  oval  berry ; 
seeds  albuminous.  Chiefly  Indian  and 
tropical.  A  few  are  found  In  Europe, 
North  America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  New  Holland.  The  trees  of  this  order 
yield  hard  and  durable  timber.  The  bark 
of  some  is  astringent,  and  the  fruit  Is 
sometimes  eatable.  The  heartwood  of 
different  species  of  Diospyros  constitute 
the  ebony  of  commerce,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  e.  g.  D.  Menum,  Mauritius 
ebony,  D.  MeUmoxylon,  the  ebony  of  Coro- 
mandel,  and  D.Ebenagber^  the  bastard  ebony 
of  Ceylon.  Diospyros  hiravixL  yields  the 
variegated  calamander  wood  of  Ceylon 
and  the  coasts  of  India,  which  Is  shipped 
from  Bombay  and  Madras.  The  keg-flg  of 
Japan  is  the  edible  fruit  of  JHospyros 
Kaki ;  while  the  persimmon  is  the  fruit  of 
D.  virginiana.  There  are  fifteen  known 
genera  and  about  180  species.  Illustrative 
genera  :  Diospyros^  Maba,  CargiUia,  Holb- 
chilus.  IJ.  H.  B.] 

EBE'NIER.    (Fr.)    JHoapj/ros  Bbenum. 

EBEXUS.  A  genus  of  the  pea  family, 
flumbering  about  a  dozen  species,  nearly 
related  to  OnobrychiSt  but  the  pods  are 
smaller,  and  not  toothed  or  crested.  They 
are  elegant  little  shrubs  or  biennial  plants, 
chiefly  conflned  to  the  high  mountainous 
regions  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
though  E.  pinnata  is  found  in  Algeria,  and 
another  as  far  east  as  Beloochistan.  All 
their  parts  are  commonly  crowned  with 
silky  hairs ;  and  the  leaves  are  usually  un- 
equally-pinnate, made  up  of  three  to  five 
pairs  of  linear  or  lance-shaped  leaflets, 
though  in  a  few  they  are  digitate  or  simple. 
The  peduncles  are  axillary  or  terminal,  and 
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I7  rt'lut^  to  PhaUinf^iuMt  from  whlcb  ft 
diffpra  111  the  rlub-shaiied  fllaments  of  the 
■tamenB  )K>liifc  furniithed  mhove  with  abort 
obtuse  n>rurvod  tet-th.  The  six  known 
species,  which  extend  from  Mexico  south- 
wards to  ninzll.  are  perennial  herbs,  with 
roots  conslHtlng  of  fascicles  of  fleshy  fibres, 
grassy  nM>t  leaves  six  inches  to  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  and  rising  from  the  midst 
of  these  a  branching  flower-stem,  six 
inches  to  four  feet  high,  with  narrow 
bracts  at  the  forking  points,  and  white 
or  orange-yellow  aaphodel-Ilke  drooping 
flowers,  disposed  in  racemes,  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  seldom  more  than  half  an 
Inch  across.  £.temf>fora,  a  yellow-flowered 
Mexican  species,  has  been  cultivated  in 
English  gardens.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ECHEVERIA.  A  handsome  genus  of 
succulent  of  ten  fmtlcose  plants  belonging 
to  the  Crattulaceir,  and  chiefly  natives  of 
Mexico.  The  leaves,  which  are  generally 
glaucous,  and  sometimes  excessively  so, 
are  not  uncommonly  spathulate  in  form, 
sometimes  disposed  alternately  along  the 
stem,  sometimes  collected  into  rosulate 
tufts.  The  flowers  are  In  racemes  or  cymes, 
often  secund,  and  generally  of  a  bright 
scarlet  or  yellow  colour,  and  very  omar 
mental ;  they  have  a  five-parted  calyx,  a 
perlgynous  five-parted  corolla,  whose  erect 
segments  close  up  into  a  pitcher-like  form, 
ten  Included  stamens,  with  short  hypogy- 
nous  scales,  and  five  free  one-celled  ova- 
ries, which  become  man)  -seeded  follicular 
capfiules.  Many  of  the  species  are  in  cul- 
tivation, and  they  are  esteemed  as  including 
some  of  the  most  Interesting  and  beautiful 
of  greenhouse  succulents.    E.  aecunda  and 

fikittca  are  particularly  ornamental  dwarf 
lerhaceouB  species,  well  adapted  for  indoor 
window  gardens.  [T.  M.] 

ECHIALEa  One  of  Llndley's  alliances, 
which  Includes  the  Boragijiacea^  LabiaUB, 
&c 

ECHINACANTHUS.  A  small  genus  of 
Aeanthaceo',  containing  four  species,  na- 
tivesnf  India.  They  are  herbs  with  denticu- 
late leaves,  and  small  flowers  which  grow  in 
secund  axillary  cymes  running  into  a  ter- 
minal panicle,  and  furnished  with  narrow 
bracts  and  no  bracteoles.  The  calyx  Is 
deeply  five-cleft,  the  corolla  funnel-shaped, 
the  stamens  four,  included,  didynamous, 
united  In  pairs  at  the  base  of  the  filaments, 
and  the  stigma  simple.  The  round  two- 
celled  capsule  bears  many  seeds.  [W.  C] 

ECHINAIS.  A  small  genus  of  Compositce, 
found  In  Armenia,  Siberia,  and  N.  W. 
India.  The  leaves  and  flower-heads  are 
very  like  those  of  our  own  Carduus  arven- 
8ia.  The  chief  characters  which  separate 
these  plants  from  Oarduua  are  the  thin  and 
lacerated  apices  of  the  involucral  scales, 
which  end  In  short  spiny  points,  and  the 
short  lacerated  tails  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
anther  lobes.  [A.  A.  &] 

ECHINARIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Pappophoreee.  The 
Infiorescence  is  in  simple  globose  spikes ; 


(  Bpikelets  two  to  four-flowered,  the  saperior  H 
flower  stalked ;  glumes  two,  membranace-  ' 
ous  and  keeled,  the  lowest  with  two  awns 
'  at  the  tip,  shorter  than  the  superior  one, 
'  which  has  only  one  awn  at  the  apex ;  pales 
'  or  inner  glumes  two,  the  lowest  flve-nerved 
and  cleft  at  the  tip.    Of  this  small  genus 
I  only  two  species  are  described,  namely, 
K  eapittUa,  which  is  a  native  of  AfMca  as 
well  as  Syria,  and  K  pumUa,  a  native  of 
Spain.  [D.  MJ 

ECHINATE.  Furnished  with  numerous 
rigid  hairs,  or  straight  prickles ;  as  the 
fruit  of  Castanea  veaca. 

ECHINOCACTVa  The  plants  compostaig 
this  genus  of  Indian  flgs,  like  many  others 
belonging  to  the  same  natural  order, 
assume  most  grotesque  forms.  The  name 
is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  ecAiiuw, 
a  hedgehog,  and  kattos,  a  prickly  plant,  in 
allusion  to  many  of  the  species  being 
globular  and  thickly  beset  with  spines, 
resembling  a  rolled-up  hedgebogr.  Tbere 
are  hosts  of  species  enumerated  in  botani- 
cal works,  more  than  half  of  them  natives 
of  Mexico,  and  the  rest  distributed 
throughout  South  America,  extending  as 
far  south  as  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mendoza. 

Like  the  generality  of  the  order,  they 
delight  in  hot,  dry,  sandy,  or  stony  places, 
exposed  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun. 
They  consist  merely  of  a  fleshy  stem, 
without  leaves,  and  are  either  of  a  globular 
form  slightly  flattened  at  the  top,  or  ob- 
long, or  cylindrical,  and  only  attain  a  large 
size  when  they  are  very  old.  Whatever 
their  shape  or  size,  the  stems  are  always 
either  more  or  less  fluted  and  ribbed,  or 
covered  with  tubercular  swellingrs,  the 
number  of  the  ribs  varying  in  the  different  ' 
species,  being  numerous  and  sharply  de- 
fined in  some,  while  in  others  they  are 
fewer  and  merge  into  each  other.  Nearly 
all  the  species  are  armed  with  stiff  sharp 
spines,  arranged  in  clusters,  and  seated 
upon  little  woolly  cushions  placed  at  inter- 
vals along  the  edges  of  the  ridges,  or  on 
the  tips  of  the  tubercles.  The  flowers  are 
generally  large  and  showy,  and  are  pro- 
duced at  or  near  the  top  of  the  plant, 
growing  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
younger  f&scicles  of  spines;  but  in  some 
species  the  top  of  the  plant  is  densely  < 
covered  with  light  brown  wool,  from  out 
of  which  the  fiowers  proceed.  The  calyx 
has  a  broad  generally  short  tube,  the  lower 
or  outermost  sepals  being  of  a  scale-like  , 
character,  and  the  upper  ones  more  like 
petals,  into  which,  in  fact,  they  gradually 
pass,  the  inner  petals  spreading  out  and 
radiating.  The  numerous  stamens  are 
fixed  to  the  Inside  of  the  calyx-tube,  and  > 
are  shorter  than  the  petals.  The  style  is 
columnar,  and  separates  into  from  five  to  ! 
ten  radiating  stigmas,  which  project  very 
slightly  beyond  the  stamens.  The  fruit  is  ' 
generally  scaly  or  prickly,  and  is  crowned  j 
with  the  withered  remains  of  the  flowers. 

E.  Vignaga,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest , 
of  the  genus,  is  a  native  of  San  Luis  de 
Potosl,  in  Mexico.     Large  plants  of  this 
have  from  forty  to  fifty  sharp  ridges,  with 
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eluded,  free,  their  anthers  densely  hairy  at  | 
the  back ;  and  the  pollen-masses  adpressed 
to  an  Obion?  truncate  corpuscle.  The 
stigma  is  pentagonal  and  apiculate.  The 
follicles  are  smooth,  slender,  obtuse,  and 
divaricate,  with  comose  seeds.      [W.G.] 

ECTOOARPE^  A  natural  order  of 
dark-spored  Alga,  consisting  of  olive- 
jointed  threadlike  seaweeds,  whose  spores 
are  mostly  external,  attached  to  the 
branchlets  or  formed  in  a  swelling  of  their 
substance.  It  differs  principally  from 
ChordariecB  In  the  less  compound  frond 
and  external  spores.  The  fructification  is 
often  of  two  kinds  in  the  same  species. 
They  are  most  abundant  in  temperate 
regions,  though  several  are  found  in  warm 
seas.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ECTOOARPUS.  A  genus  of  dark-spored 
Algce,  with  a  branched  threadlike  jointed 
soft  flaccid  frond,  and  remarkable  for  the 
different  aspects  assumed  by  the  fruit. 
The  secondary  form  is  disposed  in  podlike 
bodies,  which  are  variously  articulated. 
A  good  many  species  are  found  on  our 
coasts,  and  are  more  easily  distinguished 
by  their  fruit  than  by  the  character  of  the 
frond.  The  cells  of  the  pods  produce 
zoospores.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
the  endochrome  of  the  so-called  spores  is 
ever  resolved  into  zoospores.  Ectocarpus  is 
known  from  Sphacelariahj  the  less  elegant 
branching,  and  the  soft  not  rigid  threads. 
These  are  sometimes  collected  in  bundles 
by  the  action  of  the  waves,  but  never  essen- 
tially combined,  aB  in  Meaoglaa.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ECTONBURA.    Polybotrya. 

EGTOZOMA.  A  genus  of  AtropacMB, 
represented  by  a  shrub,  native  of  Ecuador, 
of  somewhat  climbing  habit,  and  with 
flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  The  calyx  is 
thick,  bell-shaped,  with  five  triangular 
erect  divisions;  corolla  fleshy,  tubular, 
somewhat  dilated  in  the  middle,  its  lobes 
roundish,  and  overlapping  before  ex- 
pansion; stamens  five,  with  very  short 
filaments  attached  to  a  thin  hairy  ring 
surrounding  the  ovary ;  stigma  globular. 
The  fruit  is  unknown.  [M.  T.  HL] 


ECUELLE  D'EAU.  (Fr.)  ffydroeotyle 
vulgariB. 

EDDOES.  The  tuberous  stems  of  various 
araceouB  plants,  as  Colocaaia  esculenta, 
antiqitorum,  &c,  Caladium  bieoloTt  violace- 
wn,  and  others. 

EDDYA.  A  genus  of  Boraov'MeecB  from 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  containing  a 
small  much-branched  very  hispid  prostrate 
undershrub  with  crowded  leaves  and  soli- 
tary axillary  white  flowers  ;  corolla  salver- 
shaped,  naked  at  the  throat;  stamens 
inserted  at  the  apex  of  the  tube  of  corolla ; 
nuts  ovate,  cohering  by  their  internal 
angles,  muricate.  [J.  T.  S.] 

EDENTATE.    Not  having  teeth. 

EDGED.  When  one  colour  is  surrounded 
by  a  very  narrow  rim  of  another. 

EDGWORTHIA.    A  genus  of  plants  be-  [  —  JAUNE. 


longing  to  the  Tkymelacece,  named  by  C,  A. 
Meyer  in  honour  of  Mr.  Edgworth,  au 
Indian  botanist.  The  flowers  have  a  single 
perianth,  the  limb  of  which  is  divided  into 
four  ovate  blunt  lobes.  There  are  no 
perigynous  scales,  but  one  emarginate 
hypogynous  one;  stamens  eight,  nearly 
sessile,  arranged  in  two  distinct  lines,  one 
above  the  other ;  ovary  covered  with  hairs, 
one-celled,  containing  a  single  suspended 
ovule;  style  threadlike,  ending  in  an 
elongated  awl-shaped  stigma.  There  are 
two  species  of  the  genus,  K  chrysantha, 
found  in  Chusan  by  Mr.  Fortune,  a  shrub 
with  yellow  flowers,  and  oblong-lanceolate 
leaves  of  a  very  dull  green,  covered  with 
hairs  closely  pressed  to  the  surtece ;  and 
K  Gardneri,  found  In  Nepal.      [J.  H.  B.] 

EDMONSTONIA.  A  genus  of  plants 
named  after  Thos.  Edmonstone  of  Shet- 
land, naturalist  of  the  Herald.  It  belongs 
to  the  SoemydaceoB,  and  has  a  coloured 
persistent  four-cleft  perianth ;  four  sta- 
mens inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the 
Cidyx,  the  filaments  free,  the  anthers  In- 
trorse ;  and  a  free  one-celled  ovary  with 
three  parietal  placentas,  and  numerous 
ovules.  There  is  one  known  species,  E. 
paciftca,  which  is  a  shrub  ten  to  twelve 
feet  high,  native  of  the  promontory  of 
Corrientes  in  Darien.  [J.  H.  B.] 

EDRAIANTHUS.  The  generic  name  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  bellworts, 
and  characterised  by  the  number  five  pre- 
vailing in  the  flower;  the  stamens  free, 
their  filaments  broad  at  the  base;  the 
ovary  with  two  or  three  cells ;  and  the 
seeds  ovate  and  plain.  The  name  is  de- 
fined from  Greek  words  signifying  '  sessile 
or  stalkless  flower."  The  species  are  natives 
of  Southern  Europe,  and  usually  In  the 
form  of  small  tufted  herbs  with  narrow 
alternate  leaves,  which  are  often  furnished 
with  stiff  hairs;  the  individual  flowers 
are  stalkless  but  grouped  in  heads.  [G.  D.] 

EFFLORESCENT.  The  action  of  begin- 
ning to  flower. 

EFFOLIATION.  The  removal  of  leaves. 

EFULCRATE.  Said  of  buds  from  below 
which  the  customary  leaf  has  fallen. 

EGENOLFIA.    Polybotrya. 

EGERIA.  A  genus  of  Hydroeharidacew 
from  South  America,  consisting  of  water 
plants  with  the  habit  of  Anacharis,  having 
dichotomouB  branches  and  verticiUate 
linear  leaves  with  flnely  serrated  margins. 
The  spathe  of  male  flowers  is  axillary  and 
sessile,  the  flowers  themselves  resem- 
bling those  of  HydrocJume ;  female  flowers 
unknown.  [J.  T.  8.] 

EGG-PLANT.  Solanum  eaeulentum  (M&- 
longena)  and  ovigerum. 

EGG-SHAPED.   The  same  as  Ovate. 


E'GILOPB.    (Fr.)    .^gilopa. 

B'GILOPS.    (FrO    QuerouB  JSgUops. 

E'GLANTIBR.     (Fr.)     Som  Eglanteria. 
Bosa  IvUcL    —  ODORANT,  or 
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ROUGE.    Bom  niM^iMML    —  SAUVAGE. 
Boaa  eanina. 

EGLANDUL06B.   Not  having  gUmds. 

EGLANTINE.  So«a  Efflanteria,  and 
Rubu»  Eglanteria;  also  applied  to  Roaa 
rubioino9a,  the  Sireet  Brier. 

BGREVILLB.    (Pr.)    Laetuea  perennU. 

EHRETIACE^  iEhreHad»).  A  natural 
order  of  dirotyledonous  plants  belonging 
to  De  CandoUe'a  subclass  CoroUifiortB,  and 
to  Lindley's  echlal  alliance  of  peryginous 
exogens.  The  plants  are  closely  allied 
to  the  borageworts,  differing  in  their 
terminal  style,  perfectly  concrete  four- 
celled  ovary,  and  drupaceous  fruit.  Trees, 
shrubs  or  herbs  covered  with  rough  hairs ; 
leaves  alternate,  simple,  without  stipules ; 
inflorescence  scorploid ;  gestivation  imbri- 
cate. Calyx  inferior  with  five  divisions ; 
corolla  Ramopetalous  and  tubular ;  stamens 
Ave,  alternate  with  the  corolline  seg- 
ments. Ovary  on  a  circular  disk,  two  to 
four-celled,  with  a  terminal  style  or  two- 
lobed  stigma.  Fruit  fleshy,  with  a  single 
seed  In  each  cell.  Chiefly  tropical  plants, 
though  some  occur  In  the  South  of  Europe, 
others  In  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
They  have  scarcely  any  important  proper- 
ties. A  few  are  febrifugal,  astringent, 
and  alterative.  The  Peruvian  heliotrope, 
cultivated  since  1740,  has  a  delightful 
odour.  There  are  flfteen  known  genera 
and  about  330  species  In  the  order.  Illus- 
trative genera:  Ehretia,  Toumtifortiay  H»- 
liotrojrium.  [J.  H.  B.] 

EHRETIA.  A  genus  of  Ehretiaeeat,  cxm- 
stating  of  tropical  trees  or  shrubs  with 
panirulate  or  corymbose  flowers  which  are 
usually  white.  The  calyx  is  deeply  five- 
parted,  the  corolla  salver-shaped  with  a 
five-parted  limb,  the  stamens  Ave,  the 
ovary  four-celled,  and  the  fruit  a  berry-like 
drape  with  two  or  four  stones,  each  con- 
taining a  single  seed.  E.  buxi/olia,  an 
Indian  shrub  with  sessile  wedge-shaped 
shining  scabrous  leaves  and  axillary  few- 
flowered  peduncles,  is  employed  as  an  alter- 
ative,  and  is  also  regarded  as  an  antidote 
to  vegetable  poisons.  E.serratOt  an  Indian 
tree,  with  oblong  serrated  smooth  leaves 
and  fragrant  flowers,  yields  tough  light 
and  durable  wood.  [J.  T.  8.] 

EHRHARTA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Oryzece,  distinguished 
by  the  inflorescence  being  in  compressed 
spikelets,  three-flowered;  flowers  nearly 
together :  the  two  lower  neutral,  one-paled, 
thick  and  keeled,  mucronate  or  with 
short  awns:  the  terminal  hermaphrodite, 
two-paled ;  stamens  six ;  styles  two,  with 
feathery  stigmas.  The  species  belonging 
to  this  curious  genus  are  mostly  natives  <of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  South  Africa, 
and  New  Holland.  [D.  M.] 

EICHORNIA.  A  genus  of  Ponlederaceoi 
from  South  America.  Kunth  restricts 
Pontederia  to  the  species  In  which  two  of 
the  cells  of  the  ovary  are  abortive,  while 
Eichomia  has  a  three-celled  three-valved 


many-seeded  capsule.     They  are   aqnaUe 

plants  with  roundish  rhomboidal  stalkei 

radical  leaves,  and  a  scape  with  a  single 

'  leaf  or  spathe  like  the  root-leaves,  and  a 

spike  of  lilac  or  blue  flowers.    E.  speeioaot 

widely  spread  on  the  continent  of  South 

I  America,  is  a  very  handsome  plant  with  a 

I  ten    or    twelve-flowered   spike   and    the 

>  petioles  of  the  leaves  curiotisly  swollen. 

the  enlargement  consisting  of  very  loose 

spongy  tissue.    It  is  often  cultivated  in 

stoves    under  the  name    of   Pontederia 

asurea,  or  crassipes,  [J.  T.  S.!l 

EICHWALDIA.  A  genus  of  the  Bea»- 
mvriaeea,  distinguished  by  its  many-leaded 
calyx.  The  only  known  species,  E.  oacianot 
found  on  the  Oxns  river,  which  flows  Into 
the  Caspian  Sea,  is  a  scrubby  little  bnsh 
with  white  stems,  alternate  lineur  fleshy 
leaves,  and  few  somewhat  racemed  flowers, 
almost  half  an  inch  across.  Inside  the 
calyx  of  numerous  round  bract-like  leaves 
are  flve-clawed  petals,  numerous  stamens, 
and  an  ovary  crowned  with  five  styles. 
The  fruit  is  a  little  capsule  opening  by  five 
valves,  apparently  one-celled  at  top,  but 
distinctly  flve-celled  below.         [A.  A.  B.2 

j     ELACHISTA.      A  small  genus  of  para- 

I  sitic  Alga  allied  on  the  one  band  to  Ecto- 

'  carpus,  and  on  the  other  to  Chordaria.    In 

E.  sactulata  the  threads  are  so  intimately 

'  combined  with  the  tissue  of  JSimanthalia 

'  lorea  that  It  is  Impossible  to  say  where  tbe 

I  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.    Indeed, 

did  not  the  species  produce  distinct  fruity 

they  might  justly  be  reckoned  as  mere 

transformations  of  the  cells  of  the  mother 

plant.  [M.J.  BO 

ELiBAGIA.    A  genus  of  lofty  cinchona- 
ceous  trees,  natives   of    the  Cordilleras. 
The    flowers    are  arranged   in    terminal 
clusters  :   they  have  a  cup-like  calyx ;    a 
corolla  with  the  short  tube  bulging  at  top, 
and  a  spreading  limb;  and  stamens  with 
very  short  filaments,  and  broadly  ovate 
anthers.    The  globose  capsule  is  ribbed, 
and  bursts  into  two  or  four  valves.    These 
trees  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of 
green  resinous  or  waxy  matter  which  is 
secreted  by  the  stipules,  which  invest  the 
unexpanded  buda    This  resin  is  collected 
by  the  Indians,  and  is  employed  by  them 
to  varnish  boxes  and  many  other  useful  or 
ornamental  objects.    Forthis  purpose  it  is  i 
purified  by  immersion  in  hoc  water;  its 
fragility  is  then  removed  by  chewing  it  till 
it  becomes  ductile ;  and  after  these  pro- 
cesses it  acquires   a  yellow  tint,  and  is 
ready  to  receive  the  various  colours  im- 
parted by  adding  colouring  matter  to  it 
when  melted.    The  resin  when  thus  pre- 
pared and  coloured   is  laid    on    In    thin 
layers  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  pressure, and 
by  means  of  differently  coloured  layers 
placed  one  upon  another  and  cut  out  into 
various  shapes,  a  sort  of  design  is  produced. 
To  procure  a  metallic  lustre  on  the  objects 
covered  with  the  varnish,  the  Indians  first 
coat  the  surface  with  a  layer  of  silver  foil 
The  natives  speak  of  the  tree  producing 
this  resin,  E.  utUiSt  as  the  Wax  tree  or 
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"Varnish  tree.  M.  Triana,  to  whose  account 
In  tlie  Bulletin  de  la  8oe.  BoL  de  Franctt 
1858,  p.  500,  we  are  indebted  for  these 
pat  ciculars,  dwells  with  justice  on  the  im- 
portance of  developing  this  manufacture, 
and  of  cultivating  this  and  allied  plants 
producing  similar  secretions  in  other  loca- 
lities. The  temperature  of  the  district 
"wliere  the  Blceagia  is  chiefly  found  ranges 
from  54°  to  74°  P.  Some  better  method 
of  preparing  the  resin  might  no  doubt 
be  adopted.  CM.  T.  M.] 

ELi^AGNACEiB  (Oleofters).  A  natural 
order  of  monochlamjdeous  dicotyledons, 
belonging  to  Lindley's  amenta!  alliance  of 
diclinous  Exogens.  Trees  or  shrubs  usually 
covered  with  scales  or  scurf,  having  exsti- 
pulate  entire  leaves,  and  usually  imperfect 
flowers.  Staminate  flowers  in  catkins,  ari- 
sing' each  from  a  scale-like  bract ;  perianth 
of  t'wo  to  four  leaves,  sometimes  united ; 
stamens  three,  four,  or  eight.  Pistillate 
and  perfect  flowers  with  a  tubular  perianth 
and  a  fleshy  disk ;  ovary  free,  one-celled, 
with  one  ovule ;  fruit  a  crustaceous  achene, 
enclosed  within  the  succulent  perianth. 
Chiefly  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Represented  in  Britain  by  Hippophde  rham- 
noides,  the  sea  buckthorn,  a  spiny  &hrub 
which  grows  well  near  the  sea,  and  forms 
a  grood  fence;  it  is  covered  with  silvery 
scurf,  which  is  a  beautiful  object  under  the 
microscope ;  its  fruit  is  sometimes  eaten. 
Elceoffnus  parvi/olia  bears  clusters  of  red 
edible  berries,  mottled  with  scales.  The 
fruit  called  in  Persiazinzeyd  is  the  produce 
of  ElcBOffmu  orierUalis.  Some  of  the  plants 
of  the  order  are  said  to  possess  narcotic 
qualities.  There  are  four  known  genera 
and  thirty  species.  Examples :  Shepherdia, 
HippopMey  ElcBognus.  [J.  H.  B.] 


EL^AGNTTS.     The   Oleaster   or   Wild 
Olive  tree.     A  small  tree  native  of  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe  and  several 
parts  of  Asia,  which  received  its  name 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  true  olive, 
from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  not  bear- 
ing useful  fruit.    The  two  plants  in  reality 
belong  to  different  orders,  the  present 
plant  giving  name  to  the  order  Ekeagnacece. 
E.  twrtensis,  the  species  most  commonly 
grown  In   English  gardens,  attains  the 
height  of  from  fifteen   to  twenty  feet. 
The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  covered,  as 
well  as  the  young  shoots,  with  stars  of 
hairs  of  a  hoary  colour.    The  branches  are 
brown  and  smooth,  more  or  less  spiny. 
The  flowers  are  of  two  kinds,  some  con- 
taining stamens  and  pistils,  which  are  four- 
cleft,  pale  yellow  within ;  the  others,  with 
stamens  and  an  abortive  pistil,  are  five  to 
eight-cleft,  and  of  a  golden  yellow  within  ; 
all  are  axillary,  two  or  three  together  on 
short  stalks,  and  fragrant.    It  flowers  in 
May,  and  ripens  its  fruit,  which  is  of  a  red- 
brown  colour,  something  like  a  ^mall  date. 
In  August.    The  blossoms,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  perfume  the 
air   for  a   considerable  distance   round. 
For  this  reason   it  is  a  most  desirable 
tree  for  a  lawn  or  shrubbery.     French, 


Olivier  de  BoMme;   German,  Wilde  Oel- 
bcuime.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ELiEIS.  A  genus  of  palm^  comprising 
the  Oil  Palm  of  Africa,  and  another  closely 
allied  American  species.  They  have  thick 
trunks  of  no  great  height,  indeed  the 
American  species  creeps  along  the  ground, 
and  bears  a  tuft  of  large  pinnate  leaves, 
with  strong  prickly  stalks.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  are  borne  in  distinct  heads, 
generally  upon  different  trees,  but  occa- 
sionally upon  the  same ;  each  head  consist- 
ing of  numerous  little  branches  of  minute 
flowers,  gathered  together  into  a  dense 
mass  and  enclosed  while  young  in  two 
complete  spathes.  The  males  are  packed 
very  close  together,  so  that  the  branches 
resemble  catkins ;  the  females  are  spread 
farther  apart.  The  fruit,  whi(Ai  is  yellow 
or  bright  red,  is  irregular  in  form,  gener^ 
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ally  angular  and  somewhat  three-sided,  and 
larger  at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  It  con- 
sists of  an  outer  coating  of  flbrous  oily 
flesh,  surrounding  a  hard  nut.  E.  guineen- 
sis,  the  African  Oil  Palm,  which  yields  the 
celebrated  palm  oil,  is  a  native  of  tropical 
Western  Africa,  where  it  is  found  in  great 
abundance ;  and  from  whence  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  It  grows 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  the  trunk  being 
covered  with  the  remains  of  the  stalks  of 
dead  leaves.  The  fruits  are  borne  in 
dense  heads,  measuring  a  foot  and  a  half 
or  two  feet  long,  and  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  circumference,  the  individual 
fruits  being  about  an  Inch  and  a  half 
long,  by  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  part 
yielding  the  palm  oil  is  the  outer  fleshy 
coating  of  the  fruit,  but  the  seed,  which 

'  is  enclosed  in  a  hard  shell,  likewise  affords 
an  oil,  small  quantities  of  which  occa- 

'  slonally  come  to  this  country.    Commer- 

I  cial  palm  oil  is  about  the  consistence  of 
butter,  of  a  bright  orange-red  colour,  and 

.  has  a  rather  pleasant  violet-like  odour 
when  perfectly  fresh.    It  is  obtained  by 

t  boiling  the  fruits  in  water  and  skimming 
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and  spawn.  They  had  once  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  aphrodisiac,  arising  from  a 
i^lse  notion  as  to  their  origin,  and  they  are 
Btill  kept  by  the  herbalists  in  Covent 
Garden  under  the  name  of  lycoperdon 
nuts.  Several  species  have  been  found  in 
France  which  at  present  have  not  rewarded 
the  researches  of  British  mycologists.  K 
granulatus  gives  rise  occasionally  to  Cor- 
cLicepa  capitatua,  as  does  S.  variegatua  to  C. 
ophioglosaoidea,  [M.  J.  B.] 

SLAPHRIITM.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
trees  or  shrubs  belonging  to  the  Amyri- 
dttcecRt  abounding  in  resinous  juice,  and 
natives  of  tropical  America.  The  chu'acter- 
istics  reside  in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
"wlilch  have  a  persistent  four-parted  calyx ; 
four  petals  inserted  beneath  an  entire  disc 
along  with  the  eight  stamens;  a  sessile 
ovary,  with  two  ovules  in  each  of  its  two 
compartments ;  and  a  short  style  with  two 
stlgrmas.  The  fruit  is  a  pearshaped  drupe 
-«irith  a  thick  rind,  and  an  inner  shell  con- 
taining generally  one  seed  surrounded  with 
pulp.  E.  elemiferum^  anatlve  of  Mexico,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Royle  furnishes  Mexican 
Blemi,  a  greenish  resin.  E.  tomentoaum 
also  yields  a  resin.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BLATERIUM.  A  drug  prepared  from 
the  pulp  of  the  fruits  of  Ed>alium  agreate, 
formerly  known  as  Momordica  Blaterium. 

ELATBHa  Cells  containing  a  doable 
spiral  which  occur  in  the  capsules  of  Jun- 
germanniacecB  and  Marchantiaceca  in  com- 
pany with  the  spores.  The  young  capsules 
contain  two  sets  of  cells,  the  one  narrow, 
the  other  broader;  the  endochrome  of  the 
narrower  gives  rise  to  a  single  or  double 
spiral  thread,  while  the  broader  cells  by 
transverse  and  longitudinal  cell-division 
give  rise  to  the  spores.  The  threads  in  the 
peridia  of  Trichia  resemble  elaters  very 
closely,  but  there  is  still  a  controversy  as 
to  their  real  structure.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BLATINACBiE  iWater-peppera).  A  natu- 
ral order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons, 
belonging  to  Lindley's  ratal  alliance  of 
taypogynous  Bxogens.  Small  annuals  grow- 
ing in  marshes  with  opposite  leaves,  having 
interpetiolar  stipules,  and  minute  axillary 
flowers;  sepals  and  petals  three  to  Ave; 
stamens  as  many  or  double  the  number ; 
styles  three  to  flve;  stigmas  capitate. 
Fruit  a  three  to  five-celled  capsule,  opening 
at  the  partitions.  Seeds  numerous,  exal- 
buminous  attached  to  a  central  placenta. 
The  family  is  nearly  allied  to  the  chlckweed 
order,  but  differs  in  the  stigmas,  the  mode 
in  which  the  fruit  opens,  and  the  straight, 
not  curved,  embryo.  Llndley  thinks  that 
the  affinities  are  chiefly  with  the  rue 
family.  The  plants  are  generally  distribut- 
ed over  the  world.  Some  of  them  possess 
acridity,  hence  their  English  name.  There  ' 
are  six  known  genera,  and  twenty-four ' 
species.  Examples,  Elatinaf  Bergia,  Aita- 
trvpci.  [J.  H.  B.] 

ELATINE.  A  genus  of  dwarf  annual 
aquatics  with  rooting  pipe-like  stems  and 
opposite  leaves.    There  are  two  British 


species,  called Waterworts,  both  of  unusual 
occurrence.  E.  hexandra  is  a  minute  plant 
barely  an  inch  high,  which  grows  on  the 
margins  of  lakes,  forming  a  moss-like  mat 
sometimes  extending  under  the  water,  and 
in  dry  seasons  when  it  is  left  by  the  re- 
ceding water  assuming  a  crimson  hue. 
The  flowers,  which  are  minute  and  flesh- 
coloured,  grow  in  the  axils  of  the  opposite 
leaves.  E.  Hydropiper  scarcely  differs 
from  the  preceding  except  that  the  flowers 
are  octandrous.  They  might  be  sown  with 
advantage  on  the  shelving  banks  of  arti- 
ficial water  to  conceal  the  unsightliness  of 
mud.  [0.  A.J.] 

ELOAIJA,  ARABIAN.  Trichilia  emetica. 

ELDER.  The  popular  name  tor  Sambucua. 

ELECAMPANE.    Inuia  Helenium. 

ELECTRA.  A  genus  of  small  Mexican 
bushes  of  the  composite  family,  nearly  al- 
lied to  Coreopaiat  but  the  latter  has  the  ray 
florets  barren,  while  in  this  genus  they  are 
female.  The  young  twigs  are  four-sided 
and  furnished  with  lance-shaped  smooth 
leaves ;  and  the  yellow-rayed  flower-heads, 
nearly  an  inch  across,  are  disposed  in  ter- 
minal corymbs.  Each  head  is  surrounded 
by  an  Involucre  of  two  series  of  scales,  the 
outer  very  narrow,  the  inner  broader  and 
membranaceous ;  the  strap-shaped  ray 
florets  are  female,  the  tubular  ones  of  the 
disc  five-toothed  and  perfect.  The  achenes 
compressed,  nearly  elliptical,  crowned  with 
two  bristles,  or  quite  naked.  The  receptacle 
Isfumlshed  with  golden  chafiy  scales.  Only 
two  species  are  known.  [A.  A.  R]. 

ELE6IA.  A  genus  of  Reatiacea}  allied 
to  Beatio,  but  differing  in  having  the 
male  flowers  with  the  three  inner  glumes 
larger  than  the  three  outer.  They  are 
sedge-like  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  leafless  stems,  and  paniculate 
or  spicate  flowers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ELEMI.  The  name  of  certain  stimulant 
gum-resins,  derived  from  various  plants. 
— jyiERICAN  or  BRAZILIAN.  The  gum- 
resin  of  Idea  Icicariba.  — ,EASTERN  or 
MANILLA.  The  gum-resln  of  Canarium 
commune.  —,  MEXICAN.  The  gum-resln 
of  Elaphrium  eUmiferum. 

ELEOCHARIS.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Scirpeea,  dis- 
tinguished by  one  or  two  of  the  lowest 
glumes  being  larger  than  the  others,  and 
empty;  bristles  three  to  six,  or  wanting ; 
nut  compressed,  crowned  with  the  persis- 
tent dilated  base  of  the  jointed  style.  The 
species  have  a  wide  geographical  range, 
some  of  them  growing  within  the  torrid 
zone  and  others  reaching  nearly  to  the 
arctic.  In  SteudeVa  Synopaia  PlafOarum 
Oyperaeearum,  118  species  are  described, 
four  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain.  The 
commonest  is  E.  paluatria,  which  in  many 
places  fllls  up  bog  holes  and  ditches  with  its 
long-matted  entangled  stems.  The  flowers 
are  In  small  brown  spikes.  [D.  M.] 

ELEPHANTOPU8.    A  genus  of   erect 
annual  or  perennial  hairy  weeds  belong 
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dicat^  hy  Schomburgk  to  the  PrlnoesB 
Boyal  of  Prussia.  [A.  A.  BJ 

ELLBANTHUa    Evdyna. 

ELLEBORE  BLAXC.  (Fr.)  Yerotnm 
album. 

ELIiERTONIA.  A  Malabar  climber, 
formini?  a  genus  of  Apocynaceas,  dlstio' 
gruished  from  Alstania  and  BlaJberojma 
chiefly  in  having  peltate  seeds  expanded 
at  each  end  Into  a  broad  membranous  wing. 

EliLilOTTI A.  A  genus  of  CyrillaeeoB  con- 
talnlngr  a  North  American  shrub  with  alter- 
nate entire  leaves  and  terminal  racemes. 
Flowers  with  a  four-parted  calyx,  a  very 
deeply  six-parted  corolla,  eight  stamens 
with  glandular  filaments,  and  a  four- 
celled  ovary  and  capsule.  [J.  T.  SJ 

ELIjIPEIA  euneifolia,  the  only  species 
of  the  genus,  is  a  climbing  shrub,  native  of 
Malacca,  and  belonging  to  tbe  order  Ano- 
nacece.  In  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
following  characteristics :  —  petals  over- 
lapping one  another  In  the  bud;  carpels 
oblique,  distinct  one  from  another,  and 
each  having  a  single  ovule  attached  to  the 
ventral  suture.  C^.  T.  M.] 

ELLIPSOIDAL.  A  soUd  with  an  ellipti- 
cal figure. 

ELLIPTIC.  A  flat  body,  which  Is  oval 
and  acute  at  each  end. 

ELLISIA.  A  genus  of  ffydrophyllaeecBt 
containing  six  species  of  North  American 
branching  annual  herbs,  with  opposite  or 
alternate  oblongand  pinnatlsect  leaves,and 
white  fiowers  on  solitary  peduncles,  oppo- 
site the  leaves  below,  and  in  loose  racemes 
above.  The  calyx  is  five-parted,  without 
reflexed  appendages  to  the  sinuses;  the 
corolla  tubular,  campanulate  and  caducous, 
with  ten  small  scales  in  the  tube;  the 
stamens  included;  the  nectary  surrounding 
the  ovary,  and  rising  into  five  gland-like 
teeth ;  and  the  capsule  ovoid-globose  with 
four  seeds.  This  genus  scarcely  differs  from 
Nemophila,  except  in  wanting  the  I4)pen- 
dages  to  the  calycine  sinuses.       [W.  OJ 

ELLOBOGARPUS.    CeratoplerU, 

ELM.  The  common  name  for  Ulmu$. 
—  of  New  South  Wales.  EtficaTpurus 
orientaHs.  —,  SPANISH.  Cordia  Gercu- 
eharUhiu,  or  OeraschaTithua  mUgaris ;  also 
said  to  be  applied  to  Hamelia  ventrieosa. 
— WYCH  or  WITCH.    Ulmua  numtana. 

ELODEA.  A  genus  of  HypeHcaeeas,  differ- 
ing from  Hypericum  only  in  having  scale- 
like glands  alternating  with  the  bundles  of 
stamens.  Hypericum  JSlodeSt  wh\ch  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  Britain,  is  referred  to 
this  genus ;  and  there  are  a  few  European 
and  Western  Asiatic  species,  and  two  found 
in  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  are 
perennial  smooth  peargreen  herbs,  with 
opposite  shortly  stalked  or  sessile  ellipti' 
cal  or  lance-shaped  leaves,  furnished  with 
transparent  dots,  and  yellow  or  purplish 
flowers  disposed  in  axillary  or  terminal 
few-fiowered  cymes.   Ascomachlctincture 


Is  said  to  be  prepared  from  the  leaves  of 
E.  virginiea.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ELONGATE.  Lengthened  or  stretched 
oat,  as  it  were. 

ELS,  ROOD.  Cunonia  caperuit,  — ,WIT. 
Weinmannia  tri/oliatii. 

ELSHOLTZIA.  A  genus  of  labiate 
plants,  distinguished  by  having  the  calyx 
ovate  or  bell-shaped  (changing  its  form 
and  becoming  longer  as  the  fruit  ripens), 
and  having  five  equal  teeth ;  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  about  as  long  as  the  calyx,  rarely 
longer,  its  border  two-lipped,  the  upper 
slightly  notched,  the  lower  three-lobed  and 
spreading.  The  species  are  herbs  or  under- 
shmbs  of  little  interest,  natives  of  Eastern 
India  and  Java,  rare  in  Central  Asia.  The 
genus  was  named  after  Elsholtz,  a  Prussian 
botanist.  [G.  D.] 

BLVASlA.  A  genus  of  Brazilian  shrubs, 
belonging  to  the  OchnacecB.  They  have 
smaU  flowers  in  terminal  clusters,  a  four- 
leaved  calyx,  four  petals,  eight  stamens, 
and  a  four-celled  ovary,  with  an  ovule 
arising  from  the  base  of  the  inner  angle 
of  each  compartment.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ELTMB  DBS  SABLES.  (Fr.)  Elymus 
wrenariua. 

ELTMUS.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Hordea,  distinguished  by 
the  inflorescence  being  in  simple  spikes, 
very  rarely  branched;  spikelets  two  to 
three  together;  glumes  two,  both  on  the 
same  side  of  the  8pikelet,without  awns,  en- 
closing one  to  seven  florets.  In  SteudeVa 
Synopsis  there  are  forty-nine  species  de- 
scribed. These  have  an  extensive  geo- 
graphical range ;  nearly  all  are  inhabitants 
of  the  temperate  zones,  but  some  extend 
even  to  the  Arctic  circle.  Only  two  species 
are  natives  of  Britain,  E.  geniculatus  and  E. 
arenaritu ;  the  latter.  Sea  Lyme-grass,  is 
useful  for  binding  with  its  long  creeping 
roots  the  land  where  it  grows.  They  are 
all  coarse  grasses,  and  of  little  importance 
for  agricultural  purposes.  [D.  M.] 

ELTNA.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Caricvnae,  distin- 
guished by  the  scales  being  imbricated  or 
slightly  lapping  over  each  other  by  their 
edges,  covering  a  spikelet  of  two  fiowers ; 
lower  floret  fertile,  upper  barren.  Small 
grass-like  plants,  having  the  habit  of  some 
carices.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  Alpine 
countries,  and  rarely  met  with.     [D.  M.] 

ELYNANTHUS.  A  genus  of  cypera- 
ceous plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Rhyn- 
chosporecB,  and  distinguished  by  the  in- 
florescence being  in  close  bundled  spikes ; 
flowers  polygamous,  the  terminal  one  her- 
maphrodite ;  styles  three-cleft,  thickened 
and  bulbous  at  the  base ;  seeds  triangular. 
The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  South  Africa,  and 
New  Holland.  [D.  M.] 

ELTTRANTHB.  A  genus  of  Loranthor 
eea,  containing  Indian  parasitical  shrubs 
with  compact  abbreviated  spikes  of  few 
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wliltJsh  purple  or  omngre  flower*,  which  ' 
tunc  innerted  in  the  mchlB,  and  each  fur- 
nished with  three  bract* ;  i^etal*  cohering 
in  a  tube  at  the  base ;  atamena  six.  [J.  T.  &J 

>  ELTTRARIA.  A  genus  of  AeanthacHr, 
containing  a  few  species  scattered  over  the 
tropical  regions  of  America,  Africa,  and 
India.  They  are  stemless  herl>s,  with 
entire  dentate  or  repand  radical  leaves  and 
small  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  ft)ur  or  flve- 
iwrted.  The  corolla  is  two-Upped  or 
ringent;  tliere  are  two  fertile  and  two 
iMrren  stamens,  all  included ;  and  the  cap- 
sule contains  many  pitted  seeds  In  each 
cell,  attached  to  the  placenta  without  any 
retlnacula.  [W.  CJ 

EMAROIO.    Flaccid,  wilted. 

EM  A  RG  IN  ATE.  Having  a  notch  at  the 
end,  as  tf  a  piece  had  been  taken  out. 

EMBELTA.  A  genus  of  Myrginaeeeet 
nearly  allied  to  Mepaa,tTom  which  It  differs 
in  Its  free  ovary,  and  from  the  other  genera 
in  the  family  with  free  petals  in  its  slender 
racemes  of  flowers,  which  usually  form  a 
terminal  panicle.  It  is  composed  of  about 
twenty  species  of  straggling  shrubs,  found 
in  India  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  those  to  the  east  of 
Africa.  The  alternate  stalked  leaves  are 
lance-shaped,  elliptical,  or  oval,  furnished 
with  transparent  dots.  The  minute  green, 
white,  or  pink  flowers  are  borne  in  great 
profusion,  and  arranged  in  simple  or  com- 
pound racemes  towards  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  they  have  a  flve-parted  calyx, 
five  free  spreading  petiUs,  opposite  to 
which  arc  flve  stamens,  and  an  ovary 
crowned  with  a  short  style  and  rounded 
stigma.  The  berries  are  minute,  round, 
and  either  red  or  black  when  ripe.  Those 
of  E.  RUiea,  one  of  the  most  common  Indian 
species,  with  ovate-lanceolate  smooth 
leaves,  are  gathered  and  sold  to  tradera, 
who  use  them  for  adulterating  black  pep- 
per, which  they  somewhat  resemble,  and 
have,  moreover,  a  slight  pungency,  owing 
to  a  resinous  substance  contained  in  them. 
They  possess  anthelmintic  properties,  and 
are  sometimes  given  In  infusion.  K 
Basaal,  another  Indian  species  with  hirger 
elliptical  and  more  or  less  downy  leaves,  is 
useful  in  various  ways.  The  young  leaves 
in  combination  with  ginger  are  used  as  a 
gargle  in  cases  of  sore  throat ;  the  dried 
bark  of  the  root  is  a  reputed  remedy  for 
the  toothache ;  and  the  berries  mixed  with 
butter  are  used  as  an  ointment,  which  is 
applied  to  the  forehead  as  a  specific  for 
pleurltls.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EMBLICA.  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaeece, 
differing  only  from  Phyllanthua  in  the 
more  deeply  divided  style,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size 
of  a  small  gooseberry,  with  a  fleshy  outer 
covering,  andahard  three-celled  nut,which 
splits  when  ripe  into  six  portions,  and  con- 
tains six  seeds :  the  fruit  of  Phyllanthua 
being  usually  a  dry  membranous  capsule.  E. 
ojfflcinaUs,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
PhyllanOiua  JS'mMica,is  the  only  species,  and 


la  found  wild  and  cultivated  in  varfoas 
parts  of  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
It  is  a  tree  sometimes  of  large  growth,  but 
more  generally  of  twenty  tu  thirty  feet, 
wlib  an  abundance  of  simple   alternate 
linear  leaves,  which  are  smiioth,  and  ar- 
ranged on  slender  branches  in  adisticboixa 
manner,  so  that  they  appear  like  leaflets  of 
pinnate  leaves ;  in  their  axils  the  little 
green  flowere  are  found  in   cymes,  the 
females  mixed  singly  with  the  males.    The 
latter  have  a  six-parted  calyx,  no  petals, 
six  glands,  and  three  to  flve  stamens  united 
into  a  short  column.    The  females,  with  a 
similar  calyx,  have  a  cup-ahaped  disc  and 
an  ovary  crowned  with  a  style  which  has 
three  thick  recurved  two-lobed  branches. 
In  Borneo,  the  bark  and  young  shoots  are 
used  to  dye  cotton  black,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  are  boiled  with  alum.  The  fruits 
are  often  made    into  a  sweatmeat  ^^^th. 
sugar,  or  eaten  raw  as  a  condiment,  but 
they  are  exceedingly  acid.    The  wood  is 
hard  and  valuable,  as  it  resists  damp  welL 
In  India  the  bark  is  used  in  tanning,  and 
the  root-bark  mixed  with  honey  is  applied 
to  inflammation  of  the  mouth.    The  fruits 
also  are  used  as  a  pickle,  or  preserved  in 
sugar ;  when  ripe  and  dry  they  are  given  in 
cholera,  diarrhoea,  d^c,  under  the  name 
Myrobalani  Smblici.    The  seeds  are  em- 
ployed in  nausea  and  bilious  affections,  and 
given  in  infusion  in  fevers.    An  infusion 
of  tbe  young  leaves  mixed  with  sour  milk 
is  also  used  in  dysentery.    The    natives 
of  Travancore  have  a  notion  that  tbe  plant 
imparts  a  pleasant  flavour  to  water,  and 
therefore  place  branches  of  the  tree  in 
their  wells,  especially  when  the  water  is 
charged  with  an  accumulation  of  impure 
vegetable  matter.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EMBOLUS.  A  plug;  a  process  which 
projects  downwards  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  in  Amieria,ajid 
closes  up  the  foramen  of  the  ovule. 

EMBOTHRIUM.  A  small  genus  of  Pro- 
teace^s,  having  an  elongated  tubular  calyx, 
burating  longitudinally,  and  a  sub-globose 
four-cleft  limb  bearing  the  anthers,  which 
are  sessile,  on  the  concave  poii^ts  of  the 
segments.  The  fruit  is  a  leath/ry  many- 
seeded  follicle.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs 
with  simple,  oval  or  lanceolate  entire 
leaves,  greyish  on  the  under-side,  and  red 
generally  smooth  flowers.  They  are  found 
in  the  Western  and  Antarctic  portions  of 
South  America.  [R.  HJ 

EMBRACING.  Clasping  with  tbe  base. 
The  same  as  Amplexicaul. 

EMBRYO  (adj.EMBRYONAL).  The  rudi- 
mentary plant,  engendered  within  a  seed 
by  the  action  of  pollen.  —  FIXED.  A 
leaf  bud. 

EMBRYO-BtJDS.  Spheroidal  solid  bodies, 
of  unknown  origin,  resemblmg  woody 
nodules,  formed  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
capable  of  extending  into  branches  under 
favourable  circumstances. 

EMBRYOTEGIUM,  EMBRYOTEGA.  A 
little  papiUa,  often  separatiner  as  a  lid, 
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which  covers  over  the  radicle  of  gome 
kinds  of  embryo.  It  is  the  hardened  apex 
of  the  nucleus. 

EMERICfBLLA.  A  roost  curious  genus, 
connecting,  apparently  like  Coniocybe  and 
some  others,  the  myxogastrons  JVnflrtwith 
CcUiciei.  The  stem  consists  of  a  spongy 
central  column,  giving  oft  threads  which 
have  gonidia  like  those  of  Paulia,  and 
resembling  some  species  of  Palmella^  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  here- 
after. These  bodies  become  blue  when 
treated  with  iodine.  The  spores  are  pur- 
plish, furnished  with  very  long  spines, 
seated  in  the  same  plane,  and  inclosed  in  a 
globose  peridium.  The  only  species  has 
been  found  on  decaying  leaves  of  EupJunlria 
neriifolia  at  Secunderabad.  A  figure  will 
be  found  in  Berkeley's  Introduction  to 
Cryptogamic  Botany^  p.  341.         [M.  J.  B.] 

EMBRUS.    (Pr.)    CoroniOa  Smerm. 

EMEX  A  genus  of  Polygonaeeait  closely 
allied  to  Bumex,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  perianth  segments  being 
united  at  the  base,  and  by  the  flowers  being 
polygamous.  B.  spinonu,  the  only  species, 
is  a  salt  marsh  annual,  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean region,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  Antilles.  In  habit  it  closely  resembles 
Bumex  jnUcher^  except  that  the  leaves  are 
broadest  in  the  middle,  and  the  perianth 
has  much  larger  spines  when  the  fruit  has 
arrived  at  maturity.  [j.  t.  &] 

EMILIA.  A  small  group  of  composite 
plants,  separated  from  Cacalia,  and  con- 
sisting mostly  of  annuals,  represented  by 
B.  8(igitt<Ua,  the  Cacalia  eoccinea  of  gar- 
dens. Ther  are  natives  of  India,  China, 
and  the  South  African  islands.  The  flower- 
heads  are  subcorymbose,  the  florets  being 
all  tubulose,  and  in  the  common  garden 
forms  either  orange,  scarlet,  or  yellowish. 
The  lobes  of  the  florets  are  linear  elongate, 
and  the  pentagonal  achenes  are  ciliated  at 
the  angles,  and  crowned  with  a  many- 
rowed  pappus  of  filiform  hairs.       [T.  M.] 

EMMENANTHE.  A  genus  of  Bydro- 
phyllctcecB,  containing  a  single  species  from 
California.  It  Is  an  elegant  erect  herb 
with  alternate  plnnatlfld  leaves,  and  pen- 
dulous flowers  in  erect  racemes,  the  calyx 
being  five-parted,  the  corolla  campannlate 
and  persistent,  and  the  stamens  included. 
The  ovary  Is  surround£d  by  a  small  disc, 
and  the  capsule  is  oblong,  and  two-celled 
from  the  meeting  of  the  enlarged  placentaa 
In  its  centre.  [W.  C] 

EMPETRACE^  (Cfrowberriei).  A  natu- 
ral order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyle- 
dons belonging  to  Lindley's  euphorblal 
alliance  of  diclinous  Exogens.  Shrubs 
with  heath-like  evergreen  exstlpulate 
leaves,  and  small  axillary  flowers  which 
are  usually  imperfect.  Perianth  of  four  to 
sixahypogynous  persistent  scales,  the  in- 
nermost sometimes  petalold  and  united. 
Stamens  two  to  three,  alternate,  with  an  In- 
ner rowof  scales.  Ovary  free  In  a  fleshy  disk, 
two  to  nine-celled.  Fruit  fleshy,  with  two 
to  nine  nucules;  seed  solitary.    Itatives 


chiefly  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  America.  A  few  are  found  In  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  even  at  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens.  The  order  is  represented  in 
Britain  by  Bmpetrum  nigrum,  the  blacJ: 
crowberry,  the  fruit  of  which  Is  eaten  in 
northern  countries,  and  is  used  by  the 
Greenlanders  to  prepare  a  fermented  liquor. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  of  some  of  the  plants 
are  somewhat  acid.  There  are  four  known 
genera,  and  five  species.  Examples  :—Emr 
petrum,  Corema,  Ceratiola.  [J.  H.  B.] 

EMPETRUM.  Crowberry  or  Crakeberry. 
Small  evergreen  heath-like  plants  of  the 
order  BmpetraeecBt  distinguished  by  the 
^  following  characters :  calyx  of  three  leaves 
with  six  imbricated  scales  at  the  base; 
three  petals,  and  as  many  stamens ;  berry 
depres8ed,contaInlng  from  six  to  ninebony 
seeds.  B.  nigrum,  the  badge  of  the  M'Leans, 
Is  a  small  procumbent  much-branched 
shrub,  with  rough  wiry  branches  and 
small  narrow  leaves,  the  edges  of  which 
are  so  much  recurved  as  almost  to  form  a 
tube.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
small  and  situated  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
]<  aves,  and  ar'e  succeeded  by  brownish- 
black  berries,  about  the  size  of  juniper 
berries,  of  a  firm  fleshy  substance,  and 
insipid  in  taste.  A  native  of  moors  and 
the  sides  of  boggy  hills  throughout  the 
north  of  the  Eastern  continent,  and  the 
islands  towards  America.  In  Great  Britain 
it  is  most  abundant  on  the  Scottish  hills, 
where  It  affords  abundant  food  to  the  moor- 
game,  and  Is  also  found  in  the  moorland 
districts  of  the  north  of  England.  Its 
berries  are  eaten  by  the  Highlanders  and 
Russian  peasants,  and  are  considered 
wholesome.  Boiled  in  alum-water,  they 
furnish  a  dingy  purple  dye,  and  Linnaeus 
states  that  they  are  used  by  the  Laplanders 
for  dyeing  otter  and  sable  skins  black.  B. 
rubruvif  a  native  of  thfe  extreme  south  of 
South  America,  has  red  berries,  which  are 
said  to  be  pleasant  to  eat.  It  is  most 
abundant  along  the  sandy  coast.  Both 
species  are  easy  of  cultivation  as  bog  plants, 
but  are  slow  growers.  French  Camarine : 
German  Bmichbeere.  [0.  A.  J.] 

EMPHTSEMATOSB.  Bladdery,  resem- 
bling a  bladder. 

EMPHTSOPFS.  A  name  formerly 
applied  to  a  little  perennial  hecb  of  the 
composite  family,  which  Is  common  on 
pasture  lands  In  Tasmania,  and  In  habit 
and  form  of  leaves  a  good  deal  resembles 
the  common  daisy.  The  flower-heads,  how- 
ever, supported  on  naked  stalks,  one  to 
three  Inches  long,  are  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
leaves  are  clothed  with  a  soft  down.  The 
plant  is  now  placed  in  Lagekophgra: 
tDhich  see.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EMPLEUROSMA.  The  name  of  a  small 
shrub  of  the  rue  family,  a  native  of  Swan 
river,  and  having  leathery  linear  leaves, 
rolled  under  at  the  margins,  and  unisexual 
flowers,  the  males  with  a  foui^parted 
calyx,  and  eight  stamens,  whose  anthers 
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ar**  tlpixM  with  a  glaud.    The  plant '»  Im- 
perft'cily  known.  [M.  T.  M.j 

EMPLEURrM.  A  genus  of  ilutarecB 
constMilnff  of  ■hru»«,  natives  of  the  Cape 
with  otjlong  gtandular  serrulated  leaves, 
and  axillary  flowers,  sollury,  or  In  twos  or 
threes.  They  have  a  four-cleft  calyx, 
thickened  at  the  base,  no  corolla,  and 
four  sUinens,  opposite  to,  and  longer  than 
the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  with  anthers  having 
a  gland  at  the  top.  The  ovary  is  solitary, 
onecelled,  terminating  at  top  in  a  long 
horn,  the  style  lateral,  as  long  as  the  horn- 
like extremity  of  the  ovary ;  ovules  two. 
The  homed  capsule  is  one-seeded.  E. 
sCTTittotum  Is  a  pretty  greenhouse  shrub 
with  pinkish  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ESARTHROCARPrS.    A  genus  of  Cru- 
eifrrte  from  the  coasts  of   the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  it  is  allied  to  Baphanus  but  with 
a  different  pod,  which  breaks  across  Into 
I  only  two  parts,  the  lowermost  of  which  is 
'  persistent,  short,  obconlcal  with  one  to 
three    seeds,    the    uppermost    long  and 
knotty,   with   numerous    seeds.     Rough 
'  annuals  with  lyrate-plnnatifld  root  leaves, 
toothed  stem  leaves,  and  elongate  racemes 
of  yellow  or  purplish  flowers.       [J.  T.  8.] 


ENCALYPTA.  A  genus  of  mosses 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Enealyptei, 
distinguished  by  the  large  funnel-shaped 
persistent  veil  which  covers  the  capsule. 
E.vulgarU  is  a  remarkable  moss,  and  occurs 
here  and  there  on  the  tops  of  walls,  though 
not  so  gineral  as  some  other  wall  mosses. 
The  capsule  in  this  genus  ts  either  even  or 
grooved ;  the  peristome  is  either  single, 
double,  or  altogether  wanting.  The  genus 
Is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Europe 
and  North  America,  though  there  are 
traces  of  it  in  ChilOe,  Peru,  and  Kumaon. 
It  is  the  only  genus  of  the  order.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ENCEPHALARTOR.  A  genus  of  Cyca- 
deacetr,  having  tall  cylindrical  trunks,  with 
a  terminal  tuft  of  pinnate  thick  spiny 
leaves.  The  male  flowers,  like  those  of 
Cycat,  are  collected  into  a  terminal  stalked 
cone,  consisting  of  a  number  of  oblong 
wedge-shaped  scales,  with  anthers  on 
their  under-surface ;  while  the  female 
flowers  are  collected  in  terminal  stalked 

'  cones,  consisting  of  peltate  stalked  scales, 
on  the  under-surface  of  which  the  ovule 
Is  pUtced,  as  In  Zamia.    The  interior  of  the 

I  trunk,  and  the  centre  of  the  ripe  female 

I  cones,  contain  a  spongy  farinaceous  pith, 
made  use  of  by  the  Caffers  as  food,  and 
hence  the  trees  are  called  by  the  name  of 

I  CafFer-bread.  [M.  T.  M.J 

ENCH0LIRIT7M.    A  name  applied  to  a 
genus  of  Bromeliaceep,  represented  by  a 

'  Brazilian  herbaceous  plant,  with  tufted 
spiny  leaves,  and  clustered  flowers,  with 
a  calyx  of  three  short  equal  segments,  a 
corolla  of  three  petals,  and  six  hypogynous 
stamens,  with  curved  filaments  dilated  at 
the  base.  The  ovary  is  free;  the  style 
triangular  with  three  stigmas.  [M.  T  M.] 

ENCKEA.      Shrubs,  or  less  frequently 
-^es,  forming  a  genus  of  IHpercuxce,  cha- 


'  racterised  by  the  bracts  of  the  inflorea- 
rence.  which  are  hood-like  and  bent  in- 

'  wards.  Stamens  five  to  seven,  placed  round 
the  ovary ;  fllamenta  persistent,  the  ao- 
thers  kidney-shaped,  deciduous.  Ovary  ses-- 

'  Bile,  sometimes  prolonged  at  the  top ;  stig- 
mas three  to  five.  Fruit  aromatic,  berry- 
like,  with  a  thick  rind.  The  roots  of  R 
unguiculata  and  B.  glaueetcens  are  used 
medicinally  in  BraziL  CM.  T.  M.] 

ENDBCA.    In  Greek  compoQnda=eleveii. 

Ein>IVB.    Cickoriuni  Endivia. 

ENDIVE  PETITE.  (Pr.)  dchorium  En- 
divia amgnuti/olia. 

ENDOCARP.  The  lining  of  a  carpd; 
the  inner  surface  of  a  fruit,  representing 
at  that  time  the  upper  surface  of  a  carpel- 
Ury  leaf.  The  atone  of  a  cherry  is  its  en- 
docarp. 

ENDOCARPEI.  A  natural  order  of 
lichens,  in  which  the  capsule-lllre  fruit  is 
constantly  immersed  in  the  foliaceous  or 
crust-like  frond.  The  walls  of  the  fruit 
moreover  are  pale  and  never  carbonised  as 
in  VerruearieL  The  best  known  species 
are  Endocarpon  miniatum,  which  is  so 
common  about  waterfalls,  presenting  a 
peltate  leathery  greenish  frond  tinged  wltk 
red  below ;  and  Pertuaaria  cowimimis. which 
is  still  more  common  on  smooth-barked 
trees,  especially  the  oak  and  the  beech,  and  I 
which  by  a  peculiar  degeneration  pro-j 
duces  the  white  patches  which,  according 
to  their  more  or  less  mealy  condition,  are 
referred  to  the  now  exploded  genera  Va- 
riolaria  and  Lepraria  [M.  J.  BJ 

ENDOGHROA.      A    supposed    interior 
layer  of  the  cuticle. 

ENDOCHROMB.  The  colouringr  matter 
of  plants.  A  term  applied  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  cells,  especially  amongst 
Alga  and  Pungi^  though  frequently  appli- 
cable to  he  simple  structures  in  phaeno- 
gams.  The  colour  of  flowers,  funguses,  &c^ 
depends  generally  upon  the  colour  of  the 
endochrome.  the  cell  wall  Itself  being 
hyaline.  In  Algce  and  Fuvgi  it  frequently 
I  acts  an  Important  part,  being  either  con- 
I  centrated  into  a  single  spore  or  zoospore, 
or  resolved  Into  a  deflnite  or  indefinite 
number  of  either,  while  at  times  it  gives 
rise  to  spermatozolds.  [M.  J.  B.] 


ENDOGENS.  A  large  class  of  plants  to 
which  the  names  of  Monocotyledones  and 
AmphibrycB  are  also  given.  They  have  s 
cellular  and  vascular  system— the  latterex- 
hlblting  spiral  vessels.  Their  stem  is  en- 
dogenous, that  is,  increases  in  diameter  by 
addition  of  woody  vessels  towards  Its 
interior,  the  outer  part  being  the  oldest 
and  densest  (heuce  the  name  Endogens  or 
inward-growers) ;  bundles  of  woody, 
spiral  and  pitted  vessels  are  scattered 
throughout  the  cellular  tissue;  there  is  no 
pith,  no  separable  bark,  no  woody  rings 
or  zones,  and  no  true  medullary  rays.  The 
age  of  woody  Endogens  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  counting  concentric  rings  as  In 
Exogens.      The  leaves  are  usually  con- 
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tlnuous  with  the  stem,  and  do  not  fall  off 
by  articulations ;  when  at  length  they  se- 
parate their  bases  leave  marks  or  scars 
at  definite  intervals  on  the  stem,  as  seen 
in  i>alms.  The  stems  of  endogens  are  often 
subterranean,  in  the  form  of  corms, 
rhizomes,  or  bulbs.  The  leaves  have  sto- 
maces,  and  their  venation  is  usually  paral- 
lel, though  in  a  few  cases  it  is  slightly  re- 
ticulated. The  flowers  have  stamens  and 
pistil,  and  three-membered  symmetry.  The 
ovules  are  contained  in  an  ovary,  and  the 
embryo  has  one  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe, 
whence  they  are  called  monocotyledonous. 

The  class  has  been  divided  Into  two 
subclasses:  1.  PetcUoidecB  or  FUtridce,  in 
which  the  flowers  consist  either  of  a  co- 
loured perianth  or  of  scales  arranged  in  a 
whorl ;  2.  OlumifercB,  in  which  the  flowers, 
in  place  of  sepals  and  petals,  have  im- 
bricated bracts  or  scales  called  glumes. 
Llndley  has  added  a  third  subclass  called 
Dictyogence,  on  account  of  the  net-veined 
leaves.  Among  the  PettUoidem  there  are 
three  sections :  1.  JEpigyn(B,h&ying  perfect 
flowers  and  a  superior  perianth,  as  orchids, 
gingers,  irids,  amaryllids,&c.;  2.  RypogyruB, 
having  perfect  flowers  and  an  inferior 
perianth,  as  lilies,  rushes,  and  palms;  3. 
IncompietcB,  with  imperfect  flowers  with- 
out a  proper  whorled  perianth,  as  screw- 
pines  and  arums.  Among  Olumiferce  there 
are  included  the  two  orders  of  grasses  and 
sedges. 

Permanent  endogenous  stems  are  well 
illustrated  by  palms.  In  these  the  hardest 
part  is  on  the  outside,  and  the  trunks  are 
usually  unbranched,  and  are  limited  as  re- 
gards their  increase  In  diameter.  They  in- 
crease principally  by  forming  a  crown  of 
leaves,  and  if  this  growing  point  is  de- 
stroyed they  die.  Some  Endogens,  as  Dror 
cce7ias,  attain  a  great  diameter  of  stem,  and 
divide  in  a  forked  manner.         [J.  H.  K] 

END060NIUM.  The  contents  of  the 
nucule  of  a  CharcL 

ENDONEMA.  A  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
shrub  belonging  to  the  Penceacece.  Its 
leaves  are  flat  and  overlapping;  the  flowers 
axillary,  solitary,  with  a  coloured  tubular 
perianth  divided  into  four  short  lobes,  and 
four  stamens,  inserted  into  the  top  of  the 
perianth  tube,  alternately  with  its  lobes. 
The  ovary  has  four  compartments,  each 
containing  four  ovules,  the  upper  pair  as- 
cending, the  lower  pendulous.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ENDOPHLCEUM.  The  liber  of  bark ;  the 
inner  layer,  containing  woody  tissue,  lying 
next  the  wood. 

END0PHYLL0TJ8.  Formed  from  within 
a  sheathing  leaf ;  as  the  young  leaves  of 
endogenous  plants. 

ENDOPLEURA.  The  innermost  skin  of 
a  seed-coat. 

ENDOPTERA.  A  genus  of  Compositce, 
nearly  related  to  Crepia,  but  differing  in 
the  achenes  of  the  ray  florets  having  a 
wing  on  their  inner  face.  There  are  but 
two  species,  K  Dioscoridis  and  E.  aspera, 
both  annual  branching  weeds  of  S.  Europe 


and  Asia  Minor,  and  in  appearance  much 
like  our  species  of  Grepis.  The  generic 
name  refers  to  the  wings  on  the  inner  face 
of  the  achene.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ENDOPTILE.  Said  of  an  embryo  whose 
plumule  is  rolled  up  by  the  cotyledon,  as  in 
endogens. 

ENDORHIZAL.  That  kind  of  germina- 
tion in  which  the  original  radicle  forms  a 
sheath  round  the  first  root  which  comes 
from  within  the  former. 

ENDORHIZE^.  A  name  applied  by 
Richard  to  endogenous  or  monocotyledon- 
ous plants,  on  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  young  root  is  developed.  The  embryo 
of  theee  plants,  when  it  germinates  or 
sprouts,  usually  sends  out  from  a  definite 
point  a  bundle  of  rootlets,  which  pierce 
through  the  integument,  and  are  covered 
each  by  a  sheath  called  coleorhiza.  This  is 
well  seen  In  the  sprouting  of  the  grains  of 
grasses.  The  embryo  is  hence  called  endor- 
hlzal,  meaning  root  within.        [J.  H.  B.] 

ENDOS.  In  Greek  composition  a  within, 
or  in  the  inside  of  anything. 

ENDOSMOSE.  That  force  which  causes 
a  viscid  fluid  lying  within  a  cavity  to  at- 
tract to  itself  a  watery  fluid  through  an  or- 
ganic membrane. 

Ein)OSPERM.   The  albumen  of  a  seed. 

ENDOSTOME.  The  aperture  In  the  inner 
integument  of  an  ovule. 

ENDOTHEOIUM.  The  lining  of  an  an- 
ther. 

ENEMION.  An  herbaceous  perennial 
belonging  to  the  Ranuneulacece,  with  flve 
petal-like  deciduous  sepals,  and  from  two  to 
six  carpels,  which  when  mature  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  stellate  manner,  and  contain 
two  oval  seeds.  E.  bUemaiumt  the  only 
species,  grows  to  about  the  height  of  six 
inches,  and  bears  flowers  about  the  size  of 
AnemoiM  quingwfolUi.  It  is  a  native  of 
Kentucky.  [0.  A.  J.] 

ENERVIS.  When  there  are  no  ribs  or 
veins  visible. 

EN6ELHARDTIA.  A  genus  of  Juglan- 
dacece,  numbering  about  ten  species,  found 
in  India,  Java  and  the  Philippine  islands. 
They  are  trees  with  pinnate  leaves  a  good 
deal  like  those  of  the  walnut,  and  Inconspi- 
cuous flowers  disposed  in  drooping  splcate 
panicles,  the  outer  and  shorter  branches 
of  which  bear  sterile  flowers,  the  Inner 
fertile.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  little 
fruits,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
each  seated  on  the  base  of  a  three-lobed 
beautifully  veined  and  coloured  bract. 
The  beautiful  catkin-like  spikes  of  these 
bracted  fruits  are  often  more  than  a  foot 
long,  and  hang  very  gracefully  among  the 
foliage.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ENGELIA.  A  genus  of  AeavihwecB,  con- 
taining two  species,  natives  of  Columbia. 
They  are  climbing  undershrubs,  with  one- 
flowered  axillary  peduncles.    The  calyx  is 
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redaced  to  a  nere  riofr.  The  corolla  tabe 
It  bent,  and  the  limb  flMiared  in  front  and 
parted  Into  fire  roundish  lobes ;  there  are 
four  dldynamoas  stamens,  with  a  rudi- 
mentaiT  fIXth.  The  oTary  is  one-«eUed, 
with  one  ovale  In  each  cell ;  and  the  fruit 
I  is  a  fleshy  one-celled  drupe  with  a  single 
_  seed.  CW.CO 

BN6BLMANNTA.  A  genus  of  JTupAorM- 
'  aeea,  found  in  Texas  and  the  neighbouring 
states.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  ^oUm,  but 
differs  in  having  fewer  stamens,  and  in  its 
I  little  capsular  fruit,  about  the  size  of  an 
orange-pip,  being  composed  of  two  not 
three  cocci.  E.  NuUallianat  the  only  spe- 
cies, is  an  erect  branching  herb  one  to  two 
feet  hlgh,wlth  alternate  stalked  oval  leaves, 
silvery- white  underneath.  The  minute 
flowers  are  disposed  in  little  clusters  In  the 
forks  of  the  branches,  the  males  and  fe- 
males together.  The  genus  bears  the  name 
of  Dr.  Bngelmann,  of  St.  Louis,  an  Ame- 
rican botanist.  A  composite  plant  has  also 
been  dedicated  to  him,  but  that  now  bears 
the  name  Anifelajtdra.  [A.  A.  &] 

The  name  is  al«to  applied  to  a  section  of 
OiucutOy  elevated  into  a  genus  by  Pfeiller, 
containing  those  species  which  have  a  four 
or  flve-cleft  monosepalous  calyx,  and  a  capi- 
tate stigma,  and  in  which  the  capsule  de- 
hisces at  the  apex.  [W.  0.] 

ENGLISH  MBRCURT.  Ckenopodium 
AmMe-ffenrietM. 

BN6BAIN.    (Fr.)  IVftieiciii  moMOCooeum. 

BNHALr&  AgenruotHvdroehnridaeecB, 
allied  to  StraiioUs,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  having  the  inner  segments  of  the 
perianth  linear.  It  is  found  in  the  estuaries 
of  tho  rivers,  in  Ceylon  and  other  Indian 
Islands.  The  leaves  are  radical,  linear, 
serrated  at  the  apex,  and  the  spathe  of  the 
female  flowers  is  two-leaved  with  a  bearded 
keel.  CJ.  T.  B.] 

ENKYAin^ira  An  elegant  glabrous 
shrub,  with  deciduous  leaves  and  showy 
red  flowers,  often  tipped  with  white.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  China,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens.  It  forms  a  genus 
of  Erieaeea  of  the  tribe  AndromedecBt  dis- 
tinguished by  a  campanulate  flve-lobed 
corolla,  ten  stamens  having  the  anther-cells 
tipped  with  awn-like  points  and  opening 
longitudinally  to  the  base,  and  a  free  hard 
flve-cellcd  capsule  opening  locullcidally 
in  as  many  valves.  The  flowers  are  termi- 
nal, pedicellate  and  drooping,  issuing,  seve- 
ral together,  from  a  tuft  of  coloured  bracts. 
R  miinqueflorv*  is  probably  the  only 
species  known,  for  E.  rettculotus  appears  to 
be  only  a  slight  variety  of  it. 

BNKYLIA.  A  genus  of  CttCurbitoCMS, 
consisting  of  Indian  climbing  herbaceous 
plants,  with  pedate  downy  leaves,  haying 
somewhat  spiny  margins,  and  small  flowers 
arranged  in  panicles.  The  male  flowers  have 
a  flve-fold  calyx  and  corolla,  and  flve  star 
mens  completely  united  into  one  parcel ; 
the  female  flowers  have  a  similar  calyx  and 
corolla,  and  an  Inferior  ovary,  with  a  single 
pendulous  ovule  in  each  of  the  two  or  three 
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ENNBA.    In  Greek  compounds  -ulna 

EN8AT.A.  A  name  given  by  Llnssosto 
a  natural  order  of  monocotyledononsoro- 
dogenons  plants.  Including  Iru^  Oladiobu, 
Antholyta,  Ixia,  Sujfrindiium,  Comrnd^m, 
Xyrit,  Bytoeawlon,  and  AphyUanau.  Thew 
plants  are  now  distributed  over  flre  seia- 
rate  ordera.  [J.  H.  BJ 

EN8IA0.    Sempervivum  ^ItdtiKMitm. 

EN8IF0RM,  BNSATK  Quite  straight, 
with  the  point  acute,  like  the  blsde  of  i 
broad-aword,  or  the  leaf  of  an  IrU. 

ENTAD A.  A  genus  of  l^niminous  pluti 
containing  about  half-a-dozen  species  of 
dimblng  tropical  shrubs,  which  have  twice- 
pinnated  leaves,  and  flowers  produced 
either  in  spikes  at  the  bases  of  the  lesTO, 
or  in  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches: 
these  flowers  have  a  bell-shaped  csJyx,  flre 
white  or  yellow  petals,  and  ten  stameni 
The  most  remarkable  featureof  the  geniuii 
the  extraordinary  length  ofitspode,vhicii 
are  flat  and  woody,  divided  Into  numeron 
joints,  each  containing  one  large  fiat  p» 
Ilshed  seed.  In  E.  acandeiu,  a  native  of  Ui 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  thepodsofta 
measure  six  or  eight  feet  in  length.  TM 
seeds  are  about  two  In  ches  across,  by  haKa 
inch  thick,  and  have  a  hard  woody  and  bed- 
tlfully  polished  shell,  of  a  dark  brovntf 
purplish  colour.  In  the  tropics  the  natini 
convert  these  seeds  into  snuff-boxes,  soesfr 
bottles,  spoons,  &c^  and  in  the  India 
bazaars  they  are  used  as  welghta  Oe» 
sionally  they  arc  sent  to  this  country  ml 
are  hawked  about  the  streets  of  Londos 
under  the  name  of  West  Indian  Filtiertik 
but  they  are  not  eatable.  Sometimee  thqr 
are  conveyed  by  the  great  oceanic  coirtflii 
to  the  shores  of  the  west  of  Scotland  td 
the  Orkneys,  and  they  are  occssiondr 
carried  as  far  as  the  Lofloden  Isles  andtkt 
Norway  coast.  [A.  8J 

ENTANGLED.  Intermixed  In  so  imp- 
lar  a  manner  as  not  to  be  readily  dlaefr 
tangled,  such  as  the  hairs*  roots,  ul 
branches  of  many  plants. 

ENTBLEA.    A  genus  of  TOtocne,  i«*| 
liar  to  New  Zealand,  and  represented  bjij 
single    species,     E.  arborescens,   a  sn 
branching  tree  from  flve  to  ten  feet  hi|l 
with  large  alternate  heart-shaped  orthii 
lobed  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  ao4 
what  like  those  of  a  small  dog-rose,  ' 
posed  in  little  umbels  which  terminate  1 
branches  of  an  axillary  or  terminal panM 
They  have  a  four  or  flve-Ieaved  calyi«rj 
like  number  of  somewhat    crumpledj 
tals,  and  numerous  fertile  stamens, 
four  to  six-celled  capsular  fruits  are  i 
the  size  of  a  hazel  nut.    In  New 
the  light  wood  is  used  by  the  natives  j 
floats  for  their  nets.  ^armanniOt  to  whf 
the  plant  is  most  nearly  allied,  differs  I 
having  numerous  sterile   stamens  inti 
mixed  with  the  fertile  ones.      [A  A  Bl| 

ENTEROMORPHA.    A  genus  of 
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tfPBRYIBRB.    (Pr.)      Hieraeium.      ^ 
ORANUKB.    Sieraeium  ataratUiaeum. 

EPHEBB.  A  anions  and  anomalous 
frenus  proposed  by  Pries,  whlcb,  after  oscil- 
lating between  lichens  and  searweeds,  was 
for  a  time  joined  with  Bya*oideiKt  but 
whose  real  affinities  were  quite  unin- 
telligible till  the  disoovenr  of  the  fruetiH- 
cation,  which  clearly  places  It  in  close  con- 
junction with  Liehirui  and  its  near  allies. 
The  frond  consists  of  branched  threads 
composed  when  young  principally  of  large 
brownish  cells  more  or  less  perfectly  dis- 
posed in  transverse  rows,  and  often  divided 
yerticaUy  or  horizontally  into  four.  In 
this  condition  it  seems  to  Indicate  an 
intimate  relation  with  the  algal  genus 
acyUmema.  In  older  branches,  however, 
there  is  a  distinct  cellular  tissue  both 
external  and  within  the  layer  of  large 
cells,  and  towards  the  extremities  the 
branchlets  swell  and  contain  nuclei,  like 
those  of  Dothidet^  niled  with  a  gelatinous 
mass  consisting  of  fertile  asci,  each  of 
which  contains  eight  sporidla,  while  in 
other  similar  swellings  nuclei  are  produced 
whose  gelatinous  contents  produce  myriads 
of  granules,  supposed  to  be  the  male  fruit 
of  the  plant.  The  plant  is  therefore 
deariy  a  lichen,  allied  to  Collema  and 
Lichina,  receding  from  the  common  type 
in  the  nature  of  its  gonidia,  which  depart 
from  the  usual  green  tint,  and  seem  to  be 
propagated  like  such  genera  as  Hmmatococ- 
cu».  The  species,  which  are  not  nume- 
rous, occur  on  irrigated  rocks  and  stones. 
They  are,  as  known  at  present,  confined  to 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  [M.  J.  B.] 

EPHEDRA.  A  genus  of  Onetacta. 
The  plants  have  stamens  and  pistils  in 
separate  flowers :  the  staminate  flowers  in 
catkins  and  with  a  membranaceous  peri- 
anth ;  the  pistillate  flowers  terminal  on 
axillary  stalks,  within  a  two-leaved  invo- 
lucre. The  fruit  is  a  succulent  cone,f  ormed 
of  two  carpels,  with  a  single  seed  in  each. 
They  are  branching  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
sandy  sea  shores  of  temperate  climates  in 
both  hemispheres.  The  branches  are 
slender,  erect  or  pendulous;  leaves  very 
small,  scale-like,  articulated  and  united 
into  a  sheath  at  the  base.  There  are 
twenty-five  known  species.  E.diatachya 
abounds  in  the  southern  parts  of  Russia ; 
its  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  peasants  and  by 
the  wandering  hordes  of  Great  Tartary. 
The  branches  and  flowers  of  some  of  the 
Ephedras  have  been  used  to  stop  bleedings 
and. discharges.  [J.  H.  B.] 

EPHBMERI^'E.    (Fr.)  Traduca'nJtta. 

EPHEMERUM.    TradescanUa. 

EPHEMERUS.    Enduring  but  a  day. 

EPHIPPIUM.  A  name  applied  by  Blume 
to  certain  epiphytal  orchids  now  referred 
to  various  genera,  such  ba  BoHbophyUumt 
aarcopodium,  and  Cirrhopetalum.  The 
most  notable  species  is  Sarcopodium  gran' 
diflorum  from  New  Guinea,  which  has 
creeping  wiry  stems  with  four-sided  pseu- 


do  bulbs  at  intervals,  and  a  solitary  flower 
and  leaf ;  the  flower,  borne  on  a  stalk,  is 
said  to  be  eight  inches  across,  and  of  a  pate 
yellowish-green  colour.  [A.  A.  B.D 

EPL    In  Greek  compounds  s  upon.  ' 

BPIAIRE.    (Fr.)  Stachys.    —,  GRANDS.  I 
Staehys  sylvatiJea. 

BPIBLA8T.  A  small  transverse  plate 
(a  second  cotyledon),  found  on  the  embryo 
of  some  grasses. 

EPIBLBMA.  An  epidermis  consistlns  of 
thick-sided  flattened  cells. 

EPIBLBMA  ffranBplorum  is  a  terres- 
trial tuberous  rooted  orchid  of  W.  Austra- 
lia, with  a  slender  erect  stem  eighteen 
inches  high,  bearing  a  single  grassy  leaf 
with  a  few  sheathing  bracts,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  raceme  of  from  one  to  five  pretty 
blue  flowers,  each  about  an  Inch  across. 
According  to  Dr.  Lindley,  the  genus,  whieli 
belongs  to  the  tribe  Neotteep,  differs  from 
Thtlymiim,  of  which  it  has  the  habit,  not 
only  in  the  clawed  lip  with  long  slender 
processes  at  the  base,  but  also  in  the  anther 
bed  not  being  cucuUate.  [A.  A.  BJ 

EPICAL YX.  The  inrolncellum,  or  ex- 
ternal series  of  envelopes  beyond  the  calyx, 
as  in  Xalva. 

EPICARP.  The  outermost  layer  of  the 
pericarp,  corresponding  with  the  under 
side  of  the  carpellary  leaC 

EPICEA.    (Fr.)    Abiea  excelaa. 

EPICHARI8.  A  genus  of  3feliaceaiy  com- 
prising certain  trees,  natives  of  the  Mo- 
lucca Islands,  which,  added  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  order  to  which  they 
belong,  present  the  following  distinguish- 
ing features:  corolla  of  four  spreading 
or  reflected  petals;  stamens  eight,  their 
filaments  united  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  the 
upper  margin  of  which  Is  divided  into 
eight  notched  lobes,  and  encloses  the  an- 
thers; ovary  sessile,  four-celled,  enclosed 
within  the  tube  of  the  stamens.  Fruit  a 
capsule  bursting  by  two  or  four  divisions, 
each  compartment  containing  a  single  seed 
provided  with  a  fleshy  arillus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

EPICHILE.  The  upper  half  of  the  lip 
of  an  orchid,  when  that  organ  is  once  joint> 
ed  or  strangulated. 

EPIOLINAL.  Placed  upon  the  disk  or 
receptacle  of  a  flower. 

EPIDENDRUM.  A  vast  genus  of  South 
American  orchids,  numbering  more  than 
800  species,  and  exhibiting  great  diversity 
of  growth.  They  are  mostly  epiphytes  on 
trees,  whence  the  generic  name,  though 
not  a  few  are  terrestrial.  The  stems  are 
elongated  and  leafy  in  some,  and  reduced 
to  a  pseudo-bulb  in  others ;  the  leaves  are 
leathery  in  texture  and  usually  straivshapr 
ed ;  and  the  flowers  are  either  solitary  or 
disposed  in  axillary  or  terminal  spikes,  ra- 
cemes, or  panicles.  According  to  Dr.  Lind* 
ley,  the  essential  character  of  the  genus  re- 
sides in  the  lip  being  more  or  less  united  by 
a  fleshy  base  to  the  edge  of  a  column,  which 
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numerouB  fragrant  bright  yellow  flowers 
streaked  with  red,  and  nearly  half  an  inch 
across.  It  Is  a  highly  desirable  plant,  as  it 
keeps  on  flowering  for  nine  months  of  the 
year.  The  relationship  of  the  genus  is 
with  Polygtachya  amongst  the  Vandece, 
and  it  differs  chiefly  from  that  genus  In 
the  four  pollen  masses  being  attached  to  a 
distinct  though  short  caudicle.  The  Inside 
of  the  little  trident-shaped  lip,  which  is 
uppermost  in  the  flower,  is  bearded  with 
long  hairs.  There  is  only  one  species 
known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BPIPHLCETTM.  The  layer  of  bark  Im- 
mediately below  the  epiderm.  The  cellu- 
lar Integument  of  the  bark. 

EPIPHRAGM.  A  membrane  drawn  over 
the  month  of  the  spore-case  in  urn-mosses, 
and  closing  It  up. 

EPIPHTLLOUS.    Inserted  upon  a  leaf. 

EPIPHYLLUM.  A  small  genus  of 
C<ietacea,  commonly  cultivated  in  conser- 
vatories in  this  country  on  account  of  the 
showy  pink  or  crimson  flowers.  Only 
three  species  are  known,  all  natives  of 
Brazil,  where  they  are  generally  found 
upon  the  trunks  of  trees.  They  grow  two 
or  three  feet  high,  and  have  thin  cylindri- 
cal stems,  and  branches  composed  of 
numerous  short  leaf-like  joints  growing 
out  of  one  another,  and  resembling  leaves 
joined  together  by  their  ends.  The  flowers 
are  produced  singly  at  the  extremities  of 
these  branches,  and  are  upright  and 
regular  In  one  species,  but  bent  downwards 
and  somewhat  two-llpped  in  the  others. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  numerous  and 
coloured  alike,  so  that  they  are  scarcely 
dl8tinguishable,though  the  Innermost  have 
thoir  bases  united  into  a  tube ;  the  stamens 
are  niunerous,  arranged  in  two  series.  The 
fruit  Is  a  small  very  smooth  berry,  some- 
times having  angular  ribs. 

E.  truneatum  Is  the  species  most  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  this  country,  and 
there  are  several  garden  varieties  of  it, 
distinguishable  only  by  the  size  and  colour 
of  their  flowjers.  It  Is  a  native  of  Brazil, 
particularly  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  but 
is  seldom  found  at  a  greater  elevation  than 
4,500  feet.  The  flat  joints  of  the  branches 
are  about  two  inches  long,  broad  at  top, 
l>ut  tapering  towards  the  base,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  produced  from  the 
broad  ends  of  the  joints,  are  lient  down- 
wards, one  side  of  the  expanded  part  being 
larger  than  the  other :  they  are  pink, 
crimson,  or  orange-coloured,  with  white 
stamens.  E.  BtisaelUanum,  also  Brazilian, 
Is  readily  distinguishable  from  the  last  by 
Its  flowera  being  straight,  and  the  petals 
expanding  in  a  regular  manner:  the 
stamens,  also,  are  of  the  same  pink  colour 
as  the  flower.  [A.  S.] 

EPIPHYTE  (adj.  EPIPHYTAL^.  Plants 
-which  grow  upon  the  surface  of  othen,  as 
many  mosses  and  orchids. 

EPI  PODIUM.  A  form  of  disk  consisting 
of  glands  upon  the  stipe  of  an  ovary.  Also 
the  stalk  of  the  disk  itself. 


EPIPOGIUM  aphyllum  Is  a  curious 
leafless  pale-coloured  herb,  forming  a 
genus  of  terrestrial  orchids.  The  root- 
stock  has  a  number  of  short  thick  fleshy 
fibres  like  those  of  Corallorhiza.  The 
stem,  about  six  Inches  high,  bears  some 
small  scale-like  bracts,  and  three  or  four 
rather  large  pale  yellowish  flowera  with 
narrow  sepals  and  petals,  and  an  ovate 
somewhat  concave  lip  with  a  thick  pro- 
jecting spur  underneath  ;  the  column  Is 
short,  with  a  shortly  stalked  terminal 
anther.  The  species  has  a  very  wide  range 
in  Europe,  and  temperate  Asia,  but  Is 
generally  very  scarce,  growing  here  and 
there  among  rotten  leaves.  In  woods,  and 
shady  places.  In  Britain  It  has  only  been 
found  In  a  single  locality,  near  Tedstone 
Delamere  in  Herefordshire. 

EPIPTEROUa  Having  a  wing  at  the 
summit. 

EPIRHIZOnS.    Growing  on  a  root. 

EPI6CIA.  A  small  genns  of  Oesneraeea, 
containing  six  species,  natives  of  America. 
They  are  fleshy,  creeping,  and  rooting 
herbs,  with  opposite  petlolate  leaves,  and 
solitary  or  aggregated  axillary  flowera, 
whose  small  calyx  is  free  and  five-parted, 
and  the  corolla  erect  within  the  calyx, 
then  obliquely  salver-shaped,  with  the 
limb  flve-lobed.  The  ovary  Is  surrounded 
at  the  base  by  a  disc,  which  swells  behind 
'Into  a  gland.  The  capsule  Is  membrana- 
ceous, two-celled,  with  numerous  oblong 
seeds.  [W.  C] 

EPISOOPEA.    ThemistoelMia. 

EPI8PERM.    The  skin  of  a  seed. 

EPISPORAJfGIUM.  The  Induslum  of  a 
fern  when  it  overlies  the  spore-cases,  as  in 
JLspidium, 

EPISPORE.  A  skin  which  ooven  some 
spores. 

EPI8TYLIT7M.  A  genus  of  the  spurge- 
wort  family  peculiar  to  Jamaica,  contain- 
ing only  a  couple  of  species,  one  of  which 
is  a  shrub,  the  other  a  tree  of  about 
twenty  feet;  both  have  smooth  alternate 
laurel-like  leaves,  and  minute  yellowish- 
green  or  reddish  flowera  disposed  In  little 
clustera  or  racemes,  which  In  E.  axiUare 
proceed  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
In  E.  catUiflorum  from  the  bare  stems. 
The  sterile  and  fertile  flowera  are  In  the 
same  cluster,  the  former  with  a  four-parted, 
the  latter  with  a  five-parted  calyx.  The 
fruits  are  little  oblong  three-sided  cap- 
sules, with  three  cells  and  one  or  two  seeds 
In  each.  The  genus  is  by  some  authors 
united  with  Phyllanthus,  from  which  It 
chiefly  differs  In  the  four-Iobed  calyx  of 
the  male  fiowera.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EPITHELIUM.  An  epidermis  consisting 
of  young  thln-slded  cells,  filled  with  homo- 
geneous transparent  colourless  sap. 

ISpURGE.  (Fr.^  EupKorMa  Lathyris. 

EQUISBTACEiE,  EQUISETUBL  A  natu- 
ral order  and  genus  of  the  higher  crypto- 
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Blender  tube  and  an  unequally  lobed  limb 
There  are  two  fertile  stamens.       [W.  CJ 

ERANTHIS.  A  highly  prized  little  her- 
baceous plant  belonging  to  the  Banun- 
cuLacecB  and  allied  to  ffellebortu,  from 
which  It  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by 
the  more  delicate  texture  of  its  leaves,  and 
t>y  having  its  solitary  flowers  surrounded 
by  an  involucre  cleft  Into  numerous  seg- 
ments. It  is  most  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Winter  Aconfte,  because  its 
foliage  resembles  that  of  the  aconites,  and 
its  bright  green  involucre  and  pretty  yel- 
low flowers  are  In  perfection  when  snow- 
drops bloom.  Being  a  low-growing  plant, 
but  a  few  Inches  high.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  the  front  of  borders.  It  Is  perfectly 
hardy  as  to  temperature,  and  will  thrive 
in  any  soil.  E.  hyemalis,  the  species  most 
Srenerally  cultivated,  Is  a  native  of  central 
and  southern  Europe,  in  moist  shady  places, 
and  on  hills.  E.  dibirtciM,  a  native  of  Bastem 
Siberia,  a  plant  of  precisely  similar  habit, 
bas  Ave  sepals;  whereas  B.  hyenuUia  has 
six  to  eight.  VTenchfEranthiaakiver,  Hel- 
UbaHne.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ERASMIA.  A  genus  of  PiperacecBt  com- 
prising a  low-growing  Mexican  herb,  with 
lance-shaped  leaves,  and  branching  spikes 
bearing  scattered  persistent  peltate  bracts ; 
the  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  rather 
thick,  short ;  anthers  globular ;  ovary  ses- 
sile, cylindrical ;  stigma  conical.  The  fruit 
is  an  elongated  smooth  berry.  [M.  T.  M.] 

EREM^A.  A  genus  of  shrubs  of  the 
myrtle  family,  natives  of  Swan  River,  and 
nearly  allied  to  Melaleuca,  but  distinguish- 
ed from  It  by  the  stamens,  which  are  either 
entirely  detached,  or  more  or  less  united 
into  groups.  The  anthers  are  fixed  more- 
over by  their  base,  and  not  by  their  backs ; 
and  the  flowers  grow  singly  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  where  they  are  covered  with 
overlapping  bracts.  [M.  T.  M.] 

EREMIA.  The  generic  name  of  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  belong- 
ing to  the  heathworts,  having  the  calyx 
bell-shaped  or  somewhat  globose,  and  the 
stamens  more  than  four,  usually  six  or 
eight,  very  rarely  five.  The  name  Eremia 
was  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  Indicating 
another  mark  (not  however  confined  to 
these  plants),  vIz.one  seed  In  each  cell  of  the 
fruit.  The  species  have  the  generak  aspect 
of  heaths,  with  leaves  three  or  four  In  a 
-whorl,  spreading  or  bent  down,  and  having 
stiff  hairs.  [&.  D.] 

EREMOBYRA.  A  term  proposed  to  de- 
signate that  group  of  ferns  in  which  the 
fronds  are  produced  laterally  on  the  rhi- 
zome, and  articulated  with  it.  See  also 
Desmobrya.  [T.  M.] 

EREMOGARPUS.  A  genus  of  Euphorbior 
cecB,  remarkable  for  having  its  little  hairy 
fruit,  about  the  size  of  an  orange-seed, 
composed  of  a  single  carpel,  not  of  three, 
which  is  the  usual  number  in  the  family. 
JE.  setigerus,  so  named  from  the  bristle-like 
haln  on  the  stems,  is  peculiar  to  Gallf  ornia,  J 


and  Is  the  only  species  of  the  genus,  ft  is 
a  small,  prostrate  annual  herb,  having  all 
its  parts  densely  cJothed  with  soft,  white 
starry  hairs.  The  stalked  alternate  leaves 
have  broadly-oval  obtuse  blades,  and  the 
small  green  flowers  come  in  dense  clusters 
in  the  forks  of  the  branches,  males  and  fe- 
males together,  the  females  sessile.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  strong  disagreeable 
odour,  even  in  a  dried  state.      [A.  A.  B.] 

EREMODENDRON.  A  genus  of  Myopo- 
racem  containing  a  single  species  from 
New  Holland.  It  Is  a  be-autlful  tree,  with 
long  narrow  lanceolate  leaves,  and  axillary 
flowers  on  the  tops  of  the  branches.  The 
large  coloured  lobes  of  the  fl  ve-parted  calyx 
are  oblong,  obovate,  narrow  at  the  base, 
and  not  changing  In  fruiting,  while  the 
corolla  has  an  Incurved  tube,  and  an  un- 
equally five-lobed  limb.  The  ovary  Is 
ovold-oblong,  compressed,  and  two-celled. 
This  genus  is  scarcely  separable  from  Ere- 
mophUOt  except  by  the  peculiar  lobes  of 
calyx.  [W.  C.] 

ERBMOLEPIS.  A  genus  of  plants  In- 
cluded in  the  order  Loranthacece.  The 
flowers  are  dioecious,  and  have  no  petals ; 
the  stamlnate  flowers  have  a  tripartite 
calyx,  with  three  stamens  which  are  insert- 
ed opposite  to  the  calyclne  segments ;  and 
the  pistillate  flowers  have  a  tripartite  calyx, 
an  inferior  ovary,  a  short  style,  and  a  simple 
stigma.  They  are  paraslti c  shrubby  plants* 
with  alternate  leaves  destitute  of  a  termi- 
nal scale,  the  stamlnate  flowers  In  catkins, 
the  pistillate  in  clusters.  The  genus  is 
allied  to  the  EuJbrachion  of  Hooker.  Two 
species,  natives  of  South  America,  have 
been  described,  E.  punctuUxta  and  E.  verrvr 
cosa.  [J.  H.  B.] 

EREMOPHILA.  A  genus  of  irt/oporac6«B, 
containing  four  species  of  broom-like 
shrubs,  natives  of  New  Holland.  They 
have  opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  and 
axillary  crowded  or  solitary  peduncles 
supporting  flowers  which  have  a  fl  ve-parted 
scarious  calyx,  and  a  corolla  with  a  large 
tube  and  bilabiate  limb.  [W.  C.] 

BRBMOSTAGHTS.  A  genus  of  labiate 
plants  distinguished  by  the  upper  Up  of  the 
corolla  being  elongated  and  helmet-like, 
narrow  below,  and  hairy  on  the  outside, 
the  lower  lip  with  three  spreading  rounded 
lobes,  the  middle  being  broadest.  The  name 
is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  signify- 
ing '  solitary '  and '  spike.'  The  species  are 
hardy  plants  of  little  importance.  One  of 
them,  E.  laciniata,  has  been  long  known  In 
cultivation  as  a  hardy  perennial,  a  native 
of  dry  hills  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cau- 
casian range ;  It  has  large  spindle-shaped 
fleshy  roots  well  adapted  to  resist  the 
drought  to  which,  in  its  native  wilds,  it  is 
sometimes  subjected.  [G.  D.] 

EREM08YNE.  A  genus  of  SaxifragacecB 
from  New  Holland,  with  rosettes  of  obovate 
entire  root  leaves,  and  pectinate-pinnate 
stem  leaves ;  the  flowers  small,  white.  In 
compact  dlchotomous  cymes :  with  a  hemi- 
spherical calyx-tube  adhering  to  the  ovary» 
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feet,  and  are  called  the  Roses  of  the  Alps. 
Andromeda  fasHffiata  Is  called  Himalayan 
lieather.  OauUheria  Shallon  and  other  spe- 
cies yield  edible  baccate  fruits.  Azalea  pro- 
eumbena  grows  on  the  Scotch  mountains, 
and  is  also  a  native  of  the  Arctic  regions,  of 
the  Alps,  of  Northern  and  Southern  Europe, 
Siberia,  and  North  America.  There  are 
about  fifty  known  genera  and  nine  hun- 
dred species.  Examples :  .GHca,  Clethra, 
A.rbtau8,  Azaleat  KcUmia,  Rhododendron, 
Bejaria^  Ledum.  [J.  H.  R] 

ERICA.  The  generic  name  of  shrubby 
plants  belonging  to  the  heathwort  order, 
from  which,  indeed,  the  scientific  designa- 
tion of  it,  EricacecBt  is  derived.  They  are 
distinguished  from  their  congeners  by  the 
four-leaved  calyx,and  fonr-Iobed  corolIa,the 
lower  part  of  which  is  either  globular  or 
tubular  and  dilated ;  the  stamens  have  the 
lobes  of  the  anthers  distinct,  sometimes 
-with  an  awn-like  appendage,  and  opening 
l>7  an  oblong  pore :  the  fruit  is  dry,  four  or 
eight-celled,  many-seeded,  bursting  loculi- 
cidally. 

The  genus  Erica  comprehends  a  great 
number  of  species  of  much  Interest  and 
beauty,  and  therefore  general  fttvour- 
ites  with  horticulturists,  especially  since 
the  best  method  of  growing  them  has  been 
found  out,  and  in  this  much  credit  is  due 
to  the  late  Mr.  M'Nab  of  Edinburgh.  There 
la  a  marked  tendency  to  repetition  of  the 
number  four  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
flower,  viz.  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and 
fruit ;  and  this  is  true  even  of  the  grouping 
of  the  leaves  and  of  the  flowers.  The  usual 
absence  of  any  odour  is  compensated  for 
by  elegance  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
plants,  as  well  in  their  foliage  as  flowers, 
which  combine  to  render  most  of  the 
species  worthy  of  a  place  in  collections. 
In  the  corolla  especially, the  beauty  of  form, 
delicAcy  of  aspect,  and  variety  of  tint  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  shapes  of  the 
flower,  a  study  for  the  modeller,  present 
considerable  variety  of  modification,  being 
lon9  and  tubular,  straight  or  arched,  in 
some  very  small  and  dilated.  In  others 
smooth  and  brilliant,  or  covered  with 
clammy  hairs.  As  to  cx>lour,  we  find  the 
purest  white,  passing  into  very  pale  rose, 
purples  of  various  hues,  red,  less  frequently 
yellow,  and  sometimes  green.  In  some  in- 
stances the  calyx  rivals  even  the  corolla 
in  appearance.  Plants  of  this  genius  are 
confined  to  the  old  world ;  in  Africa  espe- 
cially they  abound,  and  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope  is  the  main  source  whence  we  have 
derived  those  now  so  well  known  as  orna- 
ments of  our  horticultural  collections, 
where,  under  skilful  treatment,  they  even 
far  surpass  in  luxuriance  those  which 
occur  in  the  wild  state.  In  Britain  six 
species  are  usually  counted  as  indigenous, 
only  two  of  which  are,  however,  widely 
diffused  and  cover  immense  tracts,  viz.  JB. 
Tetralix  and  E.  einerea ;  the  remaining  four 
are  more  local  and  confined  to  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  true  Heaths  are  of  little  importance 
In  a  medical  point  of  view,  none  possess- 


ing any  active  property.  In  our  own 
country  the  two  more  common  species 
above  mentioned  are  used  for  brooms  and 
for  bedding  cattle ;  their  buds  and  tender 
shoots  constitute  part  of  the  food  of  some 
of  our  native  birds ;  and  they  often  contri- 
bute largely  to  the  formation  of  peat.  The 
Scotch  Heath,  £.  cinerea,  is  the  badge  of 
the  M'Alisters,  and  K  Tetralix  that  of  the 
M'Donalds.  [G.  D  J 

ERICAMERIA.  A  small  genus  of  the 
composite  family,  found  in  Oregon  and 
California,  related  to  Linoayrie,  but  differ- 
ing in  having  rayed  as  well  as  tubular 
florets,  and  also  in  having  smooth  achcnes. 
They  are  dwarf  resinous  shrubby  plants, 
much  branched  and  leafy,  with  the  aspect 
of  heaths,  the  leaves  awl-shaped  and  nu- 
merous, and  the  small  yellow  flower  heads 
in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
The  smooth  achenes  are  crowned  with  a 
pappus  consisting  of  numerous  capillary 
unequal  bristles.  [A.  A.  R] 

ERICIKELLA.  A  genus  of  heathworts, 
having  the  calyx  in  four  divisions,  one  of 
them  larger  than  the  others ;  corolla  bell- 
shaped,  the  border  deeply  divided  in  to  four ; 
stamens  four,  rarely  five,  usually  with  awn- 
like appendages ;  style  or  appendage  at 
top  of  the  seed  vessel,  ending  in  a  shield- 
like  surface.  The  name  Ericinella  is  the 
diminutive  of  Ericot  the  species  having 
the  general  aspect  of  heaths  ;  leaves  three 
in  a  whorl,  flowers  small  and  terminal, 
without  bracts  or  leaflets  at  their  base. 
They  are  small  shrubs,  natives  of  Madagas- 
car, Tropical  Africa,orCaflraria.      [G.  DJ 

ERIGERON.  A  genus  of  unpretending 
herbaceous  plants  of  humble  stature  be- 
longing to  the  Compoaita.  The  flowers 
are  radiate,  the  florets  of  the  ray  in  several 
rows,  very  narrow  and  of  a  different  colour 
from  those  of  the  disk,  which  are  fertile, 
with  a  hairy  pappus ;  the  involucre  is  im- 
bricated with  several  rows  of  narrow  scales. 
Two  or  three  weedy  species  are  natives  of 
this  country,  and  many  foreign  species 
are  described  by  authors,  all  marked  rather 
by  the  absence  of  bright  colours  than  by 
any  desirable  qualities.  The  name  Erigeron 
denotes '  soon  l)erx)ming  old,'  and  is  most 
appropriate,  for  in  many  of  the  species 
the  plant,  even  when  In  flower,  has  a  worn- 
out  appearance,  giving  the  idea  of  a  weed 
which  has  passed  its  prime.  French,  Ver- 
gerette ;  German,  Scharfe.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ERINEUM.  A  name  given  to  numerous 
productions  which  appear  upon  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  very  rarely  on 
those  of  herbaceous  plants,  which  were 
formerly  referred  by  authors  to  Fwtgiy  but 
are  now  almost  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  merely  diseased  states  of  the  cutlcu- 
lar  cells.  The  spongy  spots  on  the  leaves 
of  vines  and  lime  trees  afford  a  good  ex- 
ample. The  forms  which  these  diseased 
cells  assume  are  extremely  various  ;  and 
they  are  interesting  to  the  physiologist, 
as  showing  the  alteration  to  which  the 
component  cells  of  plants  are  subject  when 
free  from  the  pressure  of  nelghboxu*ing 
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cies,  which  form  much  branched  bushes, 
usually  with  linear,  somewhat  fleshy  leaves, 
covered  with  silky  hairs,  but  sometimes 
large  and  variously  toothed,  a  good  deal 
like  those  of  some  wormwoods,  and  like 
tbem  with  an  aromatic  od(mr.  The  white 
flower-beads,  sometimes  solitary  but  usu- 
ally arranged  in  corymbs  or  umbels,  are  a 
fiTOod  deal  like  those  of  the  milfoils  In  size 
and  appearance.  They  are  remarkable  for 
having  the  inner  scales  of  the  Involucre 
clothed  with  long  woolly  hairs ;  these  are 
not  very  perceptible  when  the  plant  Is  In 
flower,  but  after  the  flowers  wither,  and 
the  anthers  approach  to  ripeness,  the  heads 
are  completely  enveloped  in  the  hairs,  and 
look  like  little  balls  of  cotton  about  the 
size  of  a  pea.  The  hairs  when  fresh  are 
-white,  but  at  length  become  rust-coloured, 
and  are  used  by  various  birds  for  building 
their  nests.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ERIOCHLOA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  PanicecBt  now  referred 
to  Heloptu.  [D.  M.] 

ERIOCHOSMA.    NothochlcBna. 

ERIOCNEM A.  A  genus  of  MelastomaeecBt 
nearly  allied  to  SonerUa,  but  having  the 
parts  of  the  flower  arranged  In  fives  Instead 
of  in  threes.  The  species  are  dwarf  hairy 
Brazilian  herbs,  scarcely  a  foot  high,  with 
somewhat  fleshy  stems,  bearing  near  their 
base  a  few  oval  leaves,  heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  and  densely  clothed  with  rusty  hairs. 
The  small  white  flowers  are  few,  and  ar- 
ranged In  little  umbels,  on  the  end  of  a 
naked  stal  k.  E.  marmorabum  has  the  leaves 
beautifully  variegated.  [A,  A.  B.] 

ERIOCOCCUS.  The  name  given  by  some 
authors  to  a  species  of  Biedia,  whose  cap- 
sules are  clothed  with  soft  short  wool. 

ERIOCOMA.  The  Silk  Grass,  E.  atspida- 
tat  is  peculiar  to  North  America,  where  It  Is 
found  usually  in  barren  spots  from  Lake 
"Wlnipeg,  west  and  south  to  New  Mexico. 
It  grows  one  to  three  feet  high,  has  wiry 
leaves  with  the  margins  rolled  inwards, 
and  very  lax  panicles  of  flowers,  each  spike- 
let  supported  on  a  long  slender  stalk.  Like 
the  feather-grasses,  to  which  this  Is  nearly 
allied,  the  spikelets  are  one-flowered,  the 
outer  glumes  are  membranaceous,  remark- 
ably inflated  below,  and  contracted  sud- 
denly at  the  apex  Into  a  short  pointed  beak. 
The  inner  glumes  are  very  silky  at  the  base, 
and  end  in  a  short  awn.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ERIOCYOLA.  A  genus  of  UmbeUi/era, 
characterised  chiefly  by  the  fruit  being 
clothed  with  wool-like  hair.  The  only  spe- 
cies is  an  Inconspicuous  herb,  a  native  of 
the  Himalayas,  having  the  leaves  thrice- 
pinnate;  the  secondary  divisions  of  the 
umbels  somewhat  capitate.  [6.  D.] 

ERIODENDRON.  A  genus  of  tropical 
trees,  referred  by  some  botanists  to  the 
SterculiacecBt  and  by  others  to  the  Mal- 
vacece.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  Bombax,  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  stamlnal  column 
being  flve-cleft,  each  branch  bearing  two 
or  three  anthers,  that  of  Bombax  being  di- 
vided at  top  into  an  indefinite  number  of 


filaments  bearing  single  anthers.  They 
have  digitate  leaves,  and  one-flowered  ax- 
illary or  subtermlnal  peduncles,  which  are 
either  solitary  or  fasciculate,  the  flowers 
being  rather  large,  white  or  rose-coloured. 
The  habit  of  E  indieum  is  represented  In 
plate  13  6.  [T.  M.] 

ERIOGLOSSUM.  AgenvmotSapindaeea, 
nearly  related  to  Sapindus,  but  differing 
in  the  nature  of  its  fruits.  These  in  Sa- 
phidus  are  made  up  of  two  or  three  one- 
seeded  carpels,  which  are  united  their  whole 
length,  or  slightly  separate  at  top,  so  that 
they  form  one  berry,  while  here  the  ellip- 
tical berried  carpels,  which  are  two  or  three 
in  number,  are  quite  free  to  the  base.  E. 
edtile  Is  a  common  tree  In  the  Malayan 
peninsula  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
extending  to  North  Australia;  Ithasalter- 
nate  unequally-pinnate  ash-IIke  velvety 
leaves,  about  one  foot  long,  and  the  small 
greentsh-white  flowers  are  disposed  In 
branching  panicles.  The  four  petals  are 
each  furnished  with  a  strap-shaped  and 
bilobed  woolly  appendage  on  the  inside 
near  the  base,  the  name  of  the  genus,  which 
slgnifles  '  woolly  tongue,'  having  reference 
to  these.  The  wood  is  valuable,being  strong 
and  durable.  In  the  only  other  species,  E. 
caulifiorum,  the  racemes  of  flowers  proceed 
from  the  old  wood.  C-^.  A.  B.] 

ERIOGONUM.  A  genus  of  Potygonaeea, 
forming  the  type  of  a  tribe  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  stipules,  and  the  involu- 
crate  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  western 
North  America,  rarely  occurring  In  the 
Southern  8tates,oron  the  east  coast.  Herbs 
or  undershnibs,  usually  woolly, with  radical 
leaves  In  tufts,  and  alternate  or  tufted  stem  i 
leaves.  The  peduncles  often  form  a  com- 
pound umbel  or  head.  The  perianth  Is  her- 
baceous, six-cleft,  with  the  segments  ar- 
ranged In  two  rows.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ERIOL^NA.  This  genus,  known  also 
as  Schillera  and  Microlcena,  belongs  to  the 
StercuUacece,  In  which  It  Is  notable  from 
having  perfect  flowers  with  petals  which  do 
not  wither  and  remain  attached,  but  fall 
early,  together  with  a  column  of  numerous 
stamens  In  many  series,  all  the  stamens 
perfect,  and  not  as  In  many  of  the  family 
having  sterile  stamens  (stamlnodla),  alter- 
nating with  the  perfect  ones.  There  are 
seven  known  species,  all  East  Indian  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  alternate  stalked  heart- 
shaped  leaves  resembling  those  of  a  lime 
tree  In  form  and  size,  and  axillary  or  ter- 
minal panicles  of  rather  large  mallow-like 
yellow  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ERION.    In  Greek  compounds  s&  woolly. 

ERIOPETALUM.  A  small  genus  of  Aa- 
clepiadaceoB,  the  species  of  whl  ch  are  natl  ves 
of  India,  and  form  erect  branching  herbs 
'  with  scale-like  adpressed  leaves,  and  small 
flowers  In  lateral  or  terminal  sessile  umbels. 
The  corolla  Is  subcampanulate  and  flve- 
cleft,  with  long  linear  segments,  and  the 
stamlnal  crown  gamophyllous  and  flfteen- 
lobed ;  the  flve  Inner  lobes  rest  on  the  an- 
thers, the  others  are  erect,  and  adhere  to 


I  the  inner  teriea.    This  grant  %gne»  In  > 
habit  with  JftcrMtoniMia,  but  differs  In  the 
form  of  the  stjunlnal  crown :  on  the  other 
hand.  It  resembles  BottceroHa  In  the  crown, 
but  has  a  widely  different  hmbit.   [W.  C] 

BRIOPHORUSL  A  genua  of  cyperaceoua 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Seirpea, 
distinguished  by  the  Inflorescence  being 
either  In  single  or  compound  spikes; 
glumes  nearly  equal,  the  lowest  sometimes 
empty:  bristles  ultimately  silky;  nut, 
trigonous.  The  British  species  all  grow  on 
wet  logs  or  turty  moors,  where  they  fre- 
quently form  very  conspicuous  masses  of 
vegetation.  In  consequence  of  the  long 
showy  silky  bristles  of  the  flowers.  The 
English  name  Cotton  Grass  is  very  ex- 
pressive, the  flowers  of  some  of  the  species 
appearing  like  tufts  of  cotton.      [D.  M.] 

ERIOSOLENA.  A  genus  of  Thymelaeea, 
or  Daphnacea.  Perlgone  coloured,  villous 
externally,  funnel-shaped,  with  a  four-cleft 
limb,  the  alternate  segments  shorter,  the 
throat  naked.  Stamens  elght,ln8erted  In  two 
rows  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the 
perigone,  the  alternate  ones  longer.  Ovary 
one-celled,  with  a  single  ovule ;  style  short ; 
stigma  capitate.  Fruit  drupaceous,  single- 
seeded.  Shrubs  from  Java  and  India,  with 
alternate  oblong-lanceolate  coriaceous 
leaves,  which  are  glaucous  below ;  flowers 
in  solitary  axillary  heads  with  long  pedun- 
cles, and  a  two  to  four-leaved  Involucre. 
Tliere  are  three  species.  By  De  CandoHe 
they  are  Included  under  Daphne.  [J.  H.  B.] 

BRIOSORn&    Oymnogramma. 

ERIOSPHJBRA.  A  genus  of  ComposUa^ 
consisting  of  a  few  South  African  herbs, 
nearly  related  to  Helichryaum^  differing 
chiefly  in  their  less  numerous,  and  densely 
woolly  involucral  scales.  Some  are  un- 
branched,  erect,  and  about  six  inches  high ; 
others  much  branched,  with  slender  pros- 
trate stems ;  and  all  have  their  parts  clothed 
with  a  short  white  wool.  The  leaves  are 
oboval  or  spathulate,  and  entire,  and  the 
yellow  spherical  flower-heads  are  few  or 
numerous,  and  disposed  in  dense  clusters 
on  the  ends  of  the  stem,  each  being  about 
the  size  of  a  pea.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BRIOSTEMON.  A  genus  of  shrubby 
Butaeeat  whose  main  characteristics  are, 
a  corolla  of  flve  petals  which  do  not  soon 
fall  off,  but  remain  on  the  plant  for  some 
time  in  a  withered  condition ;  ten  hispid 
stamens,— hence  the  name  of  the  genus, 
which  signifies '  woolly  stamen  ;'  fruit  of 
flve  carpels  which  separate  and  open  by  a 
long  cleft  to  liberate  the  usually  solitary 
seed.  They  are  natives  of  New  Holland, 
and  have  for  the  most  part  white  or 
pinkish  flowers.  CM.  T.  M.] 

ERIOSYNAPHE.  A  genus  of  umbeUi- 
fers,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  'wool,'  and 
'junction,'or  commissure,  and  points  out 
a  prominent  character— the  presence  of  a 
downy  or  wool-like  covering  near  the  line 
which  indicates  the  junction  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  fruit.   E.  Umgifolia  Is  a  pe- 


rennial shrub,  with  the  divisions  of  tin 
leaves  long  and  narrow ;  the  flowers  yellow. 
It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  along  the  course 
of  the  Volga.  [6.  D.] 

ERISMA.  A  enriooB  genus  of  tropical 
American  trees,  belonging  to  the  Voehy- 
aeea,  and  remarkable  for  the  enlarged 
calyx  segments  which  crown  the  somewhat 
pear-shaped  ripe  fruit.  The  species  are 
some  of  them  upwards  of  100  feet  high, 
with  smooth,  opposite  or  whorled  laurel- 
like  leaves  of  a  leathery  texture ;  some  are 
oval,  pointed  and  entire,  others  oblong,  | 
attenuate  below  into  a  stalk,  and  notched 
at  the  apex.  The  pretty  blue  or  yellow 
flowers,  disposed  in  terminal  panicles,  smell 
like  primroses,  in  some  species.  They  are 
like  the  others  in  the  family,  very  unsym- 
metrical,  having  a  calyx  of  four  or  live 
teeth;  a  single  nearly  fan-shaped  petal 
narrowed  below  into  a  claw;  one  fertile 
and  four  barren  stamens ;  and  a  one-celled 
ovary  crowned  with  a  simple  style. 

The  Japura  of  Brazil,  E.  Japum,  is  a  tree 
of  80  to  190  feet,  with  stalked,  whorled, 
oblong  leaves,  and  panicles  of  yellow 
flowers.  Mr.  Spruce,  its  discoverer,  thus 
speaks  of  it:— This  noble  tree,  called  by 
the  Indians  Japura,  is  frequent  on  the 
Upper  Rio  Negro,  and  on  the  Uanp^  It 
is  said  to  be  abundant  on  the  Japura,  and 
to  have  given  the  name  to  that  river.  As 
I  came  up  the  Rio  Negro  from  the  month 
of  the  Uaup^  to  San  Carlos,  in  March  1853, 
the  large  heads  of  the  Japura,  clad  with 
red  fruits,  were  observed  dotted  every- 
where about  the  forest.  The  kernels  are 
pleasant  eating  both  raw  and  boiled  :  they 
are  also  prepared  in  this  way:  having 
been  boiled  from  morning  till  night,  they 
are  well  covered  up,  and  put  into  baskets 
In  running  water,  where  they  remain  two 
or  three  weeks.  When  at  the  end  of  this 
period  they  are  opened  out,  they  have  a  dis- 
agreeable stercoraceons  odour.  They  are 
now  beaten  in  a  mortar  until  they  have  the 
appearance  and  consistence  of  pale  butter. 
To  receive  this,  a  large  cylindrical  basket, 
three  to  flve  palms  long  by  onein  diameter, 
is  made  of  strips  of  the  trunk  of  the  gra- 
vatana  palm  (Iriartea  ppiriens),  and  lined 
with  the  leaves  of  a  Heliconia,  The  basket 
is  placed  on  a  stage  over  the  fire,  where  it 
is  customuT  to  put  things  that  require  to 
be  kept  dry,  and  there  the  butter  will  re- 
main good  for  two  or  three  years.  Japun 
butter  (as  it  may  be  called)  is  eaten  along 
with  flsh  and  game,  being  melted  in  the 
gravy  along  with  the  fruits  of  various  spe- 
cies of  Oapsicumt  which  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  the  mohio  at  every  Brazilian 
table,  whether  the  guests  be  red  or  white. 
People  who  can  get  over  its  vile  smell, 
which  is  never  lost,  find  it  exceedingly 
savoury.  The  fruits  call  to  mind  those  of 
the  Indian  Dipterocarpus.  [A.  A.  BJ 

ERISMA.   The  rachis  or  axis  of  grasses. 

ERITHALIS.  A  name  applied  to  a  genus 
of  West  Indian  shrubs,  in  consequence  of 
their  shining  deep  green  leaves.  They  are 
included  among  the  (HneJionace4By  and  have 
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axillary  panicles  of  white  flowers,  with 
five  or  ten  parted  whorls,  a  wheel-shaped 
corolla,  an  inferior  ovary  with  from  five 
to  ten  compartments,  one  ovule  hanging 
troia  the  summit  of  each  of  the  cavities. 
The  fnilt  Is  a  berry  crowned  by  the  limb  of 
the  calyx.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BRITRICHIUM.  A  genus  of  Boraginor 
eece,  consisting  of  small  woolly  Alpine 
plants  forming  dense  cushions ;  racemes 
abort,  bracteated,  bearing  a  few  small 
bright  blue  flowers,  with  a  salver-ahaped 
corolla  closed  at  the  throat  by  five  small 
obtuse  scales.  [J.  T.  S.] 

EKNESTIA.  A  genus  of  Melastomcuiea, 
represented  by  E.  teneUa,  which  grows  in 
tbe  mountain  woods  of  New  Granada,  and 
Is  a  slender  suflrutlcose  hairy  herb,  with 
opposite  8talk6d  oval  leaves,  and  white 
flowers  disposed  in  loose  terminal  panicles. 
The  form  of  the  stamens  Is  that  which 
cbietly  distinguishes  the  genus  from  its 
allies;  the  anthers  are  awl-shaped,  and 
tbelr  connective  has  two  erect  brlstle-lilce 
appendages,  about  the  length  of  the  an- 
tbers,  and  is  produced  below  into  a  short 
spur.  The  genus  bears  the  name  of  Ernest 
Meyer,  a  Hanoverian  botanist.  [A.  A.  BJ 

ERNODBA.  A  genus  of  low-growing 
clnchonaceous  plants,  with  lance-shaped 
leaves ;  sheathing  many-parted  stipules ;  a  i 
salver-shaped  corolla,  with  four  to  six 
linear  segments  rolled  back;  and  an  in- 
ferior two-celled  ovary,  surmounted  by  a 
fleshy  disc.  The  fruit  is  a  berry,  crowned 
by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  and  contains  two 
one-seeded  stones.  S.  montana,  a  Sicilian 
plant,  has  dark  red  flowers.       [M.  T.  MJ 

ERODIXTM.  Stork's  Bill.  A  genus  of 
OeraniaeecB,  known  by  having  five  of  the 
ten  stamens  without  anthers,  and  the  tails 
of  the  carpels  bearded  on  the  inside ;  they 
coil  up  spirally  when  they  split  away  from 
tbe  central  column.  The  species  are  gene- 
rally distributed ;  a  great  many  of  themin- 
babit  the  Mediterranean  region ;  and  three 
occur  in  Britain,  of  which  the  most  com-  j 
nion  is  K  eictctarium,  which  has  the  leaflets  j 
of  the  pinnate  leaves  deeply  pinnatlfld,  and 
the  flowers  pink  or  white.  E.  moschaium 
Is  much  more  rare,  and  has  the  leaflets  of 
the  pinnate  leaves  only  deeply  toothed, 
and  tbe  flowers  are  smaller.        [J.  T.  8.] 

EROPHILA.  A  section  of  the  genus 
DrdbUr  distinguished  by  having  the  petals 
bifld,  and  the  seeds  numerous  in  each  cell 
of  the  pod.  The  common  British  Braba 
vema,  or  Whitlow  Grass,  belongs  to  this 
section ;  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  flowering 
plants  we  have,  and  is  often  scarcely  an 
Inch  high.  [J.  T.  S.] 

BROSO-DENTATE.  Toothed  in  a  very 
irregular  manner,  as  if  bitten. 

BROSTRATE.    Not  having  a  beak. 

EROSE,  ERODED.  Having  the  margin 
irregular^  toothed,  as  if  bitten  by  an 
animal. 

BRFETINA.    A  genus  of  MelasiomaeeoF, 


nearly  allied  to  Medmilla,  but  differing  In 
the  structure  of  the  anthers.  These,  in 
Medinillat  open  at  top  by  a  little  pore,  but, 
here  they  open  by  two  slits  along  the  inner 
face,  from  base  to  apex.  The  only  species, 
E.  radicanst  is  a  smooth  slender  epiphytal 
plant,  growing  on  the  stems  of  trees  In  the 
Solomon  islands.  The  stems,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  crow-qulU,  are  furnished 
with  opposite  stalked  elliptical  fleshy 
leaves,  the  little  stalked  flowers  being  pro- 
duced singly  In  their  axils.        [A.  A.  B.] 

ERPETION.    Viola. 

ERT7CA.  A  genus  of  Orud/ereBt  closely 
allied  to  Brastica,  Sinapis,  and  DipUttaaria, 
but  differing  by  having  the  beak  of  the 
fruit  compressed,  strapshaped,  and  acute. 
Tbe  seeds  are  in  two  rows,  as  in  Diplotaxia. 
Erectannuals,  with  lyrate-pinnatifld  leaves, 
and  rather  large  white  or  yellow  flowers. 
The  species  occur  in  the  Mediterranean 
region ;  the  most  common,  E.  acOiva,  which 
has  large  white  flowers  veined  with  purple, 
and  very  acrid  leaves,  is  used  in  Southern 
Europe  as  a  salad.  [J.  T.  8.] 

ERFCARIA.  A  genus  of  Orudfera, 
known  by  its  pod  breaking  Into  two  parts, 
tbe  lower  with  two  cells,  the  upper  one- 
celled  and  enslform.  The  species  are  annuals 
from  South-east  Europe  and  Western  Asia ; 
the  leaves  pinnatlfld  and  smooth,  and  the 
racemes  of  purplish  or  white  flowers,  ter- 
minal or  opposite  the  leaves.       [J.  T.  SJ 

ERa  (Fr.)    Ervum  Ervilia. 

ERVA  DE  RATA.  A  Brazilian  name  for 
Psychotria  noscta,  and  PaMeourea  Mare- 
gravii,  —  MOIRA.  A  Brazilian  name  for 
Solanum  Ttigrum. 

ERVALENTA  The  same  as  Revalenta, 
a  meal  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  Ervum 
Lena. 

ERVUM.  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants, 
containing  about  twenty  species  of  weak- 
stemmed  annuals,  with  pinnate  leaves  ge- 
nerally terminating  In  tendrils.  It  is  very 
closely  related  to  Vida,  both  in  general 
appearance  and  botanical  characters,  the 
principal  difference  consisting  in  the  calyx 
of  Ervum  having  narrow  sharp  segments 
of  nearly  equal  length,  and  almost  as  long 
as  the  papilionaceous  corolla,  while  in  Fi*rf« 
they  are  broader,  and  the  two  upper  ones 
are  shorter  than  the  others.  The  pods  con- 
tain from  two  to  four  seeds. 

E.  Lena,  the  common  Lentil,  grows 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  has  a 
weak  branching  stem,  leaves  composed  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  oblong  leaflets,  and 
pale  blue  flowers  borne  in  twos  or  threes. 
The  pods  are  nearly  as  broad  as  long, 
smooth,  and  contain  one  or  two  seeds. 

The  Lentil  was  probably  one  of  the  first 
plants  brought  under  cultivation  by  man- 
kind for  the  purpose  of  affording  food.  It 
is  several  times  mentioned  In  the  Bible : 
for  instance,  In  Genesis  xxv.  we  read  that 
Esau  sold  his  birthright  to  his  brother 
Jacob  for  a  mess  of  red  pottage,  made  of 
lentils.  At  the  present  day  Lentils  are  still  { 
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Qoenc  nccnrreDce  about  batheii  aicoi 

poit.  ^er  are  alio  commoo  aa  ■btuIi 
weed!,  eapedanr  In  com-DekU,  tiM  hnl 

llibea  ItaeftamEdaE  tbe  wbut.  It  la  a  sre 
pelt,  aa  tt  Bomatlmea  cllmba  about  It  i 
w tbe STCat danger otibe crop.  Tbeimooi 
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form  is  less  common,  but  It  Is  not  unfre- 
Quent  in  claya.  [J.  R] 

ERYCIBB.  A  genua  of  dimblng  shrubs, 
containing  seven  species,  natives  of  tro- 
pical Asia.  Tbey  have  entire  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  terminal  panicles;  the  calyx 
consisting  of  five  sepals,  the  corolla  deeply 
five-cleft,  with  large  bifid  lobes,  having  a 
triangular  sericeous  part  on  the  middle  of 
the  baclc,  the  five  stamens  Inserted  on 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  the  ovary  cy- 
Undrical-ovoid,  glabrous,  and  one-celled, 
surmounted  by  a  large  fleshy  ten-ribbed 
stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  one-seeded  berry. 
An  order,  Erydbece,  has  been  established 
for  the  reception  of  this  anomalous  genua. 
Nearly  approaching  OonvolvulaeecBt  it  dif- 
fers from  this  order  in  having  a  sessile 
radiating  stigma  like  a  poppy.  The  sessile 
stigma  exists  in  Ebenacea:,  but  in  most 
other  respects  .Bryeibe  hasno  relation  with 
that  group.  [W.  C] 

ERYN0IT7M.     A  well-marked  genus  of 
umbelliferous    plants,  distinguished    by 
spiny  leaves,  and  hemispherical  or  oblong 
beads  of  sessile  flowers,  the  base  of  which 
Is   surrounded  by  a  whorl  of   conspicu- 
ous  bracts,   most  frequently  rigid  and 
spiny.    F.  marUtmum^  Sea  Eryngo,  or  Sea 
Holly,  is  a  common  plant  on  most  of  the 
sandy  shores  of  Great  Britain,  where  it  is 
conspicuous  by  the  glaucous  hue  of  its 
sbort  rigid  leaves  and  stems,  and  its  thistle* 
like  heads  of  blue  flowers.    It  has  exten- 
sively creeping  cylindrical  fleshy  roots, 
the  gathering  of  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  them  into  a  sweetmeat,  was 
formerly  an  occupation  of  some  conse- 
quence to  the  sea-side  population.  Candied 
Eryngo-root  is  still  tu  be  obtained  in  some 
places,  but  its  medical  powers,  which  were 
at  one  time  highly  extolled,  are  now  held 
In  no  repute.    The  venation  of  this  plant, 
as  well  as  of  other  species,  being  remark- 
ably strong  and  durable,  the  leaves  and 
flowers  are  frequently  employed  as  flt  sub- 
jects for  skeleton  bouquets.    E.  campestre, 
was  formerly  to  be  found  In  a  few  places 
In  England,  but  has  recently  become  ex- 
tinct*.   Of  the  foreign  species  of  Eryngium, 
which  are  numerous,  the  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  E.  amethystinumf  so  called  from 
the  brilliant  blue  tint,  not  of  its  flowers 
only,  but  of  the  bracts  and  upper  part  of 
the  stem ;  it  is  a  native  of  Dalmatia  and 
Croatia,  but    is  frequently  cultivated  in 
Engrllsh  gardens.    E.  alpinum,  a  smaller 
plant  of  a  still  more  brilliant  colour,  is  a 
native  of  the  Swiss  Alps.    French,  Pantr 
eatU;  Qerman  KratudigUU  [0.  A.J.] 

ERYNGO.  Eryngium  mariiimum  and 
eampestre. 

ERYSIMXTM.  A  genus  of  Omeifera!,  dia- 
tingruished  from  the  other  long-podded 
grenera,  which  have  the  radicle  of  the  seed 
bent  round  and  lying  on  the  back  of  one  of 
the  cotyledons,  by  having  the  pods  four- 
angrled  and  elongated.  The  species  are 
usually  biennials,  found  in  Europe  and  tem- 
perate Asia,  with  narrow  leaves  often  at- 
tenuated at  the  baae,  and  terminal  racemes 


(at  first  corymbs)  of  yellow,  or  very  rarely 
white,  flowers.  E.  eheiranthoidest  with  nar- 
row-based leaves  and  small  yellow  flow- 
ers, is  not  uncommon  in  England ;  and 
E.  orienUile,  with  the  stem  leaves  amplexi- 
caul,  and  the  flowers  small  and  white,  has 
occurred  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties, 
but  scarcely  even  naturalised.  E.  Perctfi- 
aJdanttm  and  E.arkansanum,  are  handsome 
cultivated  species,  the  former  with  rich 
orange-coloured  flowers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ERYSIPHB.  A  large  assemblage  of  asci- 
geroufl  Fungi,  now  broken  up  into  a  num- 
ber of  distinct  genera.  The  mycelium  is 
white,  or  in  parts  sliglitly  tinged  with 
brown,  creeping  over  the  green  parts  of 
plants,or  more  rarely,  bursting  through  the 
Btomates,  and  sending  out  here  and  there 
suckers  which  exhaust  the  juices  of  the 
matrix.  The  creeping  threads  send  forth 
here  and  there  perpendicular  branches, 
which  are  articulated,  and  break  up  at  the 
tips  into  large  conidla,  which  either  ger- 
minate immediately  or  produce  a  multi- 
tude of  threads  from  the  granular  contents. 
Some  of  these  joints  occasionally  become 
cellular  and  produce  in  their  centre  a  mul- 
titude of  minute  conidia  or  spermatia.  At 
different  points  in  the  creeping  threads 
little  swellings  are  formed,  which  ulti- 
mately become  perlthecia,  and  are  fring- 
ed with  curious  appendages,  which  are 
sometimes  straight  and  pointed  with  a 
bulb-like  base,  sometimes  waved,  some- 
times hooked  or  incurved,  sometimes  re- 
peatedly forked  either  with  straight  or  di- 
varicate branches,  and  sometimes  end  in 
a  thick  spongy  body.  The  perithecia  con- 
tain occasionally  only  a  single  ascus,  as 
in  SphceroUieea,  while  in  other  genera,  the 
asci  vary  in  number,  but  are  generally  few, 
and  never  so  numerous  as  in  Spheeria.  Pe- 
rithecia sometimes  occur  which  are  not 
distinguishable  from  the  true,  but  which, 
instead  of  containing  asci,  yield  a  multi- 
tude of  minute  spores  joined  together  with 
mucous  matter.  Five  kinds  of  fructifica- 
tion, therefore,  have  been  foimd  in  these 
plants. 

In  an  early  stage,  the  species,  which  are 
then  described  as  Oidia^  constitute  the 
white  mildew  so  destructive  to  various 
plants,  as  vines,  hops,  peaches,  &c  In  this 
state  they  are  easily  checked  by  the  ap- 
plication of  sublimed  sulphur,  which  seems 
to  combine  with  the  nascent  oxygen  to 
form  sulphurous  acid.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ERYTHR^A.  Herbaceous  plants,  grow- 
ing In  many  parts  of  the  world,  with  simple 
or  branched  stems,  and  pink  or  pale  yellow 
flowers  in  cymose  panicles;  they  differ 
from  those  of  the  allied  OenUana,  by  their 
calyx  being  divided  to  the  base,  by  their 
anthers,  which  become  spirally  twiated  aa 
they  wither,  and  by  the  greater  length  of 
the  atyla  E.  Cmtauhum  ia  a  common 
English  plant,  in  dry,  sandy,  or  rJialky 
soils  especially ;  and  found  also  throughout 
Europe  and  Gentral  Asia.  It  is  an  annual, 
with  erect  square  generally  branched 
stems,  broad  egg-shaped  leaves  at  the  base, 
and  flowers  of  a  pale  pink   colour   in 


a  Brach  bnncfaed  ejme.   Thia  plant  varies 


rery  mncb  In  the  sise  of  tbe  flowers,  the 
slxeof  the  leares,and  the  degree  of  bninch- 
ing,  so  that  It  may  be  foand  as  a  simple 
■tern  half  an  inch  high,  with  only  a  single 
flower,  or  one  or  two  feet  in  height,  with 
very  mtmeroos  blossoms:  henoe  some 
of  the  more  marked  varieties  have  been 
considered  to  form  distinct  species.  The 
plant  partakes  of  the  bitter  qnalities  of  the 
order,  and  mlgbt  he  nsed  In  place  of  gentian. 
Besides  tbe  EnfflUh  species,  others  fmm 
the  south  of  Eurifpc,  the  Azores,  &c.,  with 
yellow  or  pink  flowers,  are  occasionally 
grown  in  garden^  [M.  T.  MJ 

ERTTHRINA.  A  genus  of  handsome 
leguminous  trees  or  shrubs,  popularly 
known  as  Coral  trees.  They  are  pretty 
generally  dlstrlbnted  through  the  tropics 
of  both  hemUpheres.  Some  sttain  great 
dimensions,  while  others  are  dwarf  bashes 
with  woody  rootstocks;  a  few  have  the 
stems  and  leaf-stalks  beset  with  prickles. 
The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  with  long  stalks, 
the  leaflets  oval  lanceolate  elliptical  or 
triangular.  Many  of  the  species  are  culti- 
vated in  hothouses  for  the  sake  of  their 
beautiful  large  generally  blood-red  pea- 1 
flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  terminal  I 
racemes.  In  some  species  the  tubular 
calyx  is  two'llpped  or  equally  flve-toothed, ' 
the  petals  all  narrow,  and  nearly  of  equal  i 
length,  while  the  keel  is  composed  of  two  i 
distinct  petals.  Some  botanists  consider  ' 
that  these  alone  should  form  the  genus 
SrythrUta.  The  name  Chiroealyz  is  given 
by  some  authors  to  a  few  species  in  which 
the  calyx  is  sheath-like,  split  above,  and 
flve-toothed  at  the  apex ;  in  a  third  group, 
called  Duehaasainoia,  the  keel  is  of  one 
petal,  bifld  at  the  point,  and  is  equal  in 
lengUi  to  the  wings,  which  are  about  twice 
as  long  ss  the  calyx,  while  the  erect  stan- 
dard is  broad,  generally  oval,  and  narrowed 
below  into  a  cUiw ;  while  in  a  fourth  group, 
called  Mieropteryx,  the  keel  is  also  of  one 
petal  beaked  at  the  point,  but  the  wings 
are  small,  generally  scale-like,  and  included 
in  the  calyx.  The  pods  in  most  species  are 
long,  narrow,  round,  and  constricted  be- 
tween the  seed?,  which  are  often  bright  red 
with  a  black  spot,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 
These  hard  red  seeds  are  frequently  strung 
into  necklaces.  Tbe  Amasisa  of  Pern,  E. 
Amatisa,  is  the  only  species  whose  pods 
split  when  ripe.  This  plant  is  described  by 
its  discoverer,  Mr.  Spruce,  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  trees  of  the  country,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  100  feet,  and  clad  in  spring 
and  autumn  with  large  flame-ooloured  or 
vermilion  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

K  OaffrOt  the  Kafflrboom  of  the  Dutch, 
or  Kaffir's  tree,  Is  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
where  it  forms  a  tree  flfty  or  sixty  feet  in 
height.  Its  trunks  are  commonly  hollow- 
ed out  and  made  into  water-troughs  and 
canoes.    The  wood  Is  soft,  bat  is  said  to  be 
durable  when  tarred ;  and  It  is  so  light 
that  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  cork  for  | 
floating  fishing  neta    E.  indiea,  a  small  I 
tree,  native  of  the  East  Indies,  growing  l 
ai>out  thirty  feet  high,  is  eomm<mly  cul- 


tivated ta  India  and  tlie  MaSajran  peniirl 
sula  and  islands,  for  supporting  the  weak  i 
stems  of  the  pepper  pUuit,  for  whidi  pfft- ! 
pose  it  is  kept  dwarf.    It  affords  a  very 
soft  porous  wood,  greatly  used  in  India  for 
making  toys,   light  boxes,   and   similar 
articles,  which  are  usually  overiald  with  a 
thick  coating  of  varnish  or  laoqner.   In  i 
Ceylon  the  young  tender  leaves  are  eaten 
in  curries.    B.  wmfrnMO,  wbich  attains  a 
height  of  flfty  or  sixty  feet,  fa  a  native  of  v 
tropical  South  America,  and  is  commonly  ,) 
cultivated  there,  as  well  as  In  some  of  tbe 
West  India  Islands,  for  tbe  purpose  of 

Sjtectlng  the  cocoa  plantations  from  the 
ects  of  high  winds,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  Induce  a  proper  degree  of  moisture  ia 
their  neighbourhood.  lA.  fij 

BRTTHRIinB.  A  colouring  noatter  f  o«nd 
in  lichens. 

ERTTHROCHITON.  A  small  Brazilisn 
mtaceous  tree  with  long  alternate  simple 
fragrant  leaves,  and  flowera  placed  on 
short  jointed  stalks  arising  from  the  leaf 
axils,  in  groups  of  two  or  more ;  the  cslyx , 
Is  red,  large,  tabular;  the  corolla  white, 


aalver«haped. 


[M.T.1L] 


ERYTHROCOCCA.  A  genns  of  BupkofP- 
hiaeea,  composed  of  a  aingle  'W.  African 
species.  S.  aeuleata,  a  smooth  low  shrok 
with  stalked  oval  leaves,  having  short 
straight  prickles  in  their  arils  (prid4r 
planu  are  rare  in  the  family),  and  littte 
fSscicIes  of  minute  green  flowers,  the  males  ^ 
and  females  on  different  plants,  both  taav- 1{ 
Ing  a  three-parted  calyx.  The  ripe  fruits, 
about  the  size  of  a  peppercorn,  are  of  aa 
intense  scarlet  colour.  [A.  A.  RJ 

ERTTHROLiENA.  A  genus  of  Oonpo- 
atUe  found  in  Mexico,  represented  by  a 
single  species,  B.  conspiciM,  which  was  ia- 
troduced  to  English  gardens  about  1838, 
and  is  commonly  known  as  the  Scarlet 
Mexican  Thistle.  It  is  a  tall  plant  e^i 
to  ten  feet  high,  with  rigid  leaves,  some- 
what  like  those  of  a  common  waysite 
thistle  :  those  at  the  base  of  the  stoa 
pinnatifld,  with  cut  and  spiny-pointed 
segments,  and  about  two  feet  long ;  the 
stem-leaves  smaller,  lanceolate,  with  spIOT 
teeth,  and  all  more  or  less  downy  under- 
neath. The  flower-heads,  clustered  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  are  about  three 
Inches  long,  and  very  handsome,  because 
of  their  scarlet  involucral  scales.  Tbe 
florets  are  all  tubular,  yellow,  and  pw- 
fect ;  and  the  smooth  achenes  are  crowned 
with  a  feathery  pappus.  CA.  A.  BJ 

ERYTHRONIUM.  A  genus  of  LiUaeeee, 
consisting  of  nearly  stemless  herbs,  wiUi 
a  long  narrow  solid  scaled  bulb,  and  two  ij 
very  smooth  elliptical  leaves  usually  spot- 
ted with  purple.  The  scape  is  one-fiowoed ; 
the  flower  hu-ge,  nodding,  lllymke,  with 
the  perianth  of  six  separate  portions,  bdl- 
shaped  or  recurved,  the  three  inner  seg- 
ments furnished  with  a  callous  tootii  on 
each  side. 

Tbe  common  Ttog's-tooth  violet,  JS.  Deas 
eanU,  has  purple  flowers ;  it  Is  a  native  of 
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Sontbem  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  and 
Is  an  exceedingly  ornamental  garden 
plant,  as  well  as  an  early  flowerer.  The 
most  common  American  species,  S.  ame- 
ricanum,  has  narrow  perianth  segments  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour.  [J.  T.  S.] 

E  R YTHRO.  In  Greek  compounds  b  any 
pure  red. 

ERTTHROPHtXL.  The  red  colouring 
matter  of  plants. 

ERTTHROPHYSA.  A  genus  of  Sapin- 
dacetBt  nearly  related  to  CordttwiMrmttm,  but 
differing  in  its  flre-lobed  bell-shaped  and 
petal-like  calyx.  The  only  known  species, 
S.  tmdtUaUi,  is  a  smooth  stunted  South 
African  bush,  with  rigid  stems,  furnished 
near  the  apex  with  unequally  pinnate 
leayes,  composed  of  four  to  six  pairs  of 
small  elliptical  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one ; 
the  flowers,  which  all  seem  to  be  yellow  or 
scarlet,  are  disposed  in  little  clusters  at  the 
ends  of  the  twigs.  The  fruits  are  three- 
celled  bladdery  capsules,  of  a  flue  red  co- 
lour, and  suggest  the  generic  name,  which 
signifies  '  red  bag.*  The  plant  Issometlmes 
caUed  ErythrophUa  tmdiOata.     [A.  A.  B.] 

ERTTHR0P060N.  Two  neat  little  erect 
S.  African  bushes  form  this  genus  of  Cotn- 
posUcBt  which  differs  from  its  nearest  ally, 
MetaUuia,  in  having  stalked  flower-heads 
and  sessile  achenes.  In  £.  umbellata  the 
minute  heath-like  leaves  are  of  a  silvery 
white  colour,  rounded,  linear,  curiously 
spirally  twisted,  and  disposed  in  numerous 
crowded  bundles.  In  E.  imbrieata  they  are 
fewer  and  nearly  lance-shaped.  In  both 
the  top-shaped  flower-heads,  with  white  or 
purple  florets,  are  few  and  disposed  in 
little  umbels  on  the  ends  of  the  twigs. 
The  smooth  beakless  achenes  are  crowned 
with  a  pappus  of  one  series  of  rough  hairs, 
of  an  intense  purple  colour.       [A.  A.  R,] 

ERYTHRORCHIS.  A  remarkable  genus 
of  leafless  terrestrial  orchids  found  in  the 
Birman  empire  and  adjacent  islands.  They 
are  perhaps  the  most  gigantic  plants  in  the 
family.  The  stems  of  E.  scanderu  are  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  long,  scrambling 
over  trees  in  dense  wet  jungles.  They  are 
of  a  pale  dull  red,  furnished  with  brown 
scales  which  supply  the  place  of  the  leaves ; 
and  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  panicles  or 
racemes,  the  sepals  and  petals  whitish- 
yellow,  and  the  lip  tinged  with  pale  blue. 
It  differs  from  Vanilla  in  the  Up  being  free 
Instead  of  connate  with  the  column ;  and 
from  Cjfrtoaia  in  the  capsular  not  berried 
fruit,  with  winged  seeds.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ERYTHROSPERMUM.  A  genus  of  bix- 
ads,  composed  of  a  few  Mauritian  and  one 
Ceylon  tree,  and  differing  from  the  others 
in  the  family  in  having  a  definite  number 
of  stamens.  They  have  smooth  oval  lance- 
shaped  or  oblong  leaves,  either  alternate, 
opposite  or  whorled ;  and  the  white  myrtle- 
like flowers  are  arranged  in  racemes  or 
panicles.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ERTTHROSTIOMA.  A  Japanese  tree, 
^longing  to  the  AnaeardiaeeoBt  and  re- 


markable for  being  covered  with  red  dots ; 
the  leaves  are  unequally  pinnate ;  the  five- 
parted  flowers  are  arranged  on  a  much- 
branched  panicle ;  the  flve  hair-like  flla- 
ments  are  united  together  at  their  bases ; 
the  ovary  is  stalked,  and  contains  a  single 
ovule ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  kidney-shaped 
drupe.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ERYTHROSTOMXTM.  Any  aggregate 
fruit  like  that  of  a  strawberry  or  Banvn- 
cuius, 

ERYTHROZYLACE^  (Erytkroocyls.)  A 
natural  order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  LIndley's  saplndal  alliance 
of  hypogynous  Exogens.  Shrubs  or  trees 
with  alternate  smooth  stipulate  leaves, 
and  small  whitish  or  greenish  flowers  on 
axillary  peduncles,  covered  at  the  base 
with  imbricated  scaly  bracts.  Sepals  five, 
united  at  the  base,  persistent ;  petals  five, 
cquid,  with  plaited  scales  at  their  broad 
bases;  stamens  ten,  mouadelpbous ;  an- 
thers innate,  with  longitudinal  dehiscence. 
Ovary  tibree-celled,  with  three  styles  and 
eight  capitate  stigmas;  ovule  anatropaL 
Fruit  drupaceous,  one-seeded.  They  are 
chiefly  West  Indian  and  South  American 
plants.  Some  have  stimulating  qualities ; 
others  have  a  tonic  bark.  The  bark  of  E. 
svberoaum  supplies  a  reddish-brown  dye. 
There  is  only  one  genus,  Erythroxylon,  and 
above  seventy  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

ERYTHROXYLON.  This  genus  contains 
numerous  species,  the  majority  natives  of 
tropical  South  Americaand  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  but  some  occurring  in  Madagascar 
and  the  Mauritius.  They  are  mostly  bushy 
shrubs,  or  occasionally  they  form  small 
trees. 

E,  Coca  Is  the  most  interesting  of  the 
species,  on  account  of  its  being  extensively 
cultivated,  and  its  leaves  largely  employed 
as  a  masticatory,  under  the  name  of  Coca, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  countries  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  South  America.  It  is  a 
shrub  of  six  or  eight  feet  high,  somewhat 
resembling  a  blackthorn  bush.  The  Coca 
leaves  are  of  a  thin  texture,  but  opaque, 
oval,  tapering  towards  both  extremities, 
their  upper  surface  dark  green,  the  lower 
paler  and  strongly  marked  with  veins,  of 
which  two,  in  addition  to  the  midrib,  run 
parallel  with  the  margin.  Small  white 
flowers  are  produced  in  little  clusters  upon 
the  branches,  in  places  where  the  leaves 
have  fallen  away,  and  stand  npon  little 
stalks  about  as  long  as  themselves. 

The  use  of  Coca  in  Peru  is  a  custom  of 
very  great  antiquity,  and  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  the  Incaa.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  common  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Peru,  Quito,  and  New  Grenada ;  and 
also  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  where 
it  is  known  as  Spadic.  Coca  forms  an 
article  of  commerce  among  the  Indians, 
and  wherever  they  go  they  carry  with  them 
a  bag  of  the  carefully  dried  leaves,  and  also 
a  little  bottle-gourd  fllled  with  finely 
powdered  lime,  and  having  a  wooden  or 
metal  needle  attached  to  its  stopper.  Four 
times  a  day,  whatever  the  nature  of  liia 
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calyx.  Ifeither  of  the  species  has  been  as 
yet  introduced  Into  our  gardens,  although 
both  are  said  to  be  handsome.  They  may, 
however,  possibly  be  parasitical  on  the 
roots  of  other  plants,  in  which  case  their 
cultivation  would  be  very  difficult. 

ESCORZONERA.  A  Chilian  name  for 
Achyrophorus  apargioidea  and  A.  Scorzo- 
nerce. 

ESENBECKIA.  A  genus  of  arboreous 
StUacecB  remarkable  for  their  bark,  which 
contains  tonic  properties.  In  one  of  the 
Brazilian  species  cinchonin  has  even  been 
detected.  The  flowers  have  flve-parted 
whorls,  the  five  stamens  ultimately  bent 
downwards,  and,  like  the  petals,  inserted  at 
the  base  of  a  cup-shaped  disc,  in  which  the 
ovary  is  placed ;  the  latter  is  warty  on  the 
surface,  and  flve-lobed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ESPADiEA.  The  generic  name  of  a 
Cuban  plant  said  to  belong  to  the  Verbe- 
nacece,  and  to  have  alternate  leaves,  and  an 
ovary  united  half  its  length  with  the  tube 
of  the  calyx.  These  are  characters,  how- 
ever, quite  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
family.  E.  amoena  is  described  by  M.  Ri- 
chard as  a  much  branched  bush,  with  rusty 
down  on  its  twigs,  which  are  furnished 
"With  oboval  and  obtuse  smooth  leathery 
leaves,  narrowed  towards  the  base ;  the 
solitary  flowers  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
are  stalked,  and  have  a  bell-shaped  calyx,  a 
funnel-shaped  arched  corolla,  with  an  ob- 
lique border  of  five  erect  unequal  lobes, 
and  four  stamens,  two  long  and  two  short. 
The  fruits  are  globose  drupes,  with  two 
cells,  and  one  seed  in  each.        [A.  A.  B.] 

ESPAGNOLE.    (Pr.)    A  kind  of  olive. 

ESPARCETTE.  (Pr.)  Onobrychis  saivva. 

ESPATHATE.    Not  having  a  spathe. 

ESPBLETIA.  A  genus  of  remarkable 
CtymposUce,  found  near  the  snow  limit  at 
elevations  of  13,000  to  14,000  feet  and  up- 
wards in  the  Andes  of  N.  Grenada,  and 
Bquador.  A  few  of  them  do  not  exceed 
a  foot  in  height,  and  have  grassy  rigid 
root-leaves,  quite  white  from  a  covering 
of  silky  hairs.  The  greater  number,  how- 
ever, are  taller,  and  furnished  with  long 
strap-shaped  root-leaves  wholly  covered 
■with  dense  white  or  rusty-coloured  wool, 
-which  forms  for  them  an  admirable  pro- 
tection from  the  cold,  their  thick  texture 
and  warm  woolly  covering  no  doubt  sug- 
gesting the  name  'Lion's  ear'  which  is 
sometimes  given  to  them  by  the  Spa- 
niards. The  stems  terminate  either  in  a 
single  flower-head,  or  more  commonly  in 
a  corymb  of  yellow  flower-heads,  some  an 
Inch  or  more  across,  and  surrounded  with 
an  involucre,  which,  like  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  is  clothed  with  wool. 

These  plants  bear  much  resemblance  to 
Ctdcitium,  which  is  found  in  the  same  re- 
gions, and  the  Spanish  appellation  '  Prale- 
Ton  '  is  common  to  both.  They  differ  abun- 
dantly, however.  In  having  strap-shaped 
ray  florets,  and  achenes  destitute  of  pap- 
pus.   About  seven  species  are  known.   A 


resinous  substance  is  present  in  most  of 
them,  but  is  produced  in  greatest  quantity 
by  £.  grandifiora;  It  is  of  a  beautiful  yel- 
low colour,  and  Is  valued  by  the  printers 
of  Santa  Pe  de  Bogota,  who  use  it  in  the 
composition  of  their  ink,  and  give  to  it  the 
name  of  tremlnthina  (terebInthIne),though 
it  has  neither  the  odour  nor  the  consistence 
of  the  turpentine  of  commerce.  The  ge- 
nus was  named  by  Mutis  In  compliment  to 
M.  Espeleta,  who  rendered  him  much  ser- 
vice in  his  botanical  labours  about  Santa 
Pe.  [A.  A.  BO 

ESPRIT  D'lVA.  An  aromatic  liqueur  of 
which  Ptarmioa  moachata  Is  the  basis. 

ESQUINANCIE.  (Pr.)  AspenOa  ej/nan- 
ehiea. 

E8TERHAZYA.  A  genus  of  Scrophula- 
riacecBt  closely  allied  to  Oerardia,  and  dif- 
fering chiefly  In  the  stamens  projecting  far 
bevond  the  corolla,  with  the  anthers  thickly 
clothed  with  long  woolly  hairs.  There  are 
two  or  three  species,  natives  of  Southern 
Brazil,  erect  branching  shrubs  or  under- 
shrubs,  with  opposite  or  scattered  entire 
leaves,  and  large,  very  showy  flowers  of  a 
rich  red  or  pink  coloijr,  forming  short  ter- 
minal leafy  racemes.  Notwithstanding 
their  beauty,  they  have  not  been  Introduced 
Into  our  gardens,  and  perhaps,  like  the 
GerardiaSt  their  cultivation  may  be  very 
difficult. 

ESTIVATION.  The  manner  In  which  the 
parts  are  arranged  in  a  flower-bud. 

ESTRAGON.  (Pr.)  Artemisia  Draeun- 
cuius. 

^SULB.  (Pr.)  Euphorbia  Estda.  — 
RONDE.  Euphorbia Peplu8.  —GRANDE. 
Euphorbia  Lathyria.  —  PETITE.  Euphorbia 
exlgiM. 

ETiERIO,  ETATRITJM.  Such  a  kind  of 
aggregate  fruit  as  that  of  the  BanunculuA 
or  strawberry. 

ETERNELLE.  (Pr.)  Eelichryawm.  orien' 
tale. 

ETERNUB.    (Pr.)    A  kind  of  Agrostls. 

ETHULIA.  A  genus  of  the  Compositce, 
distinguished  by  the  four  or  flve-angled 
achenes  being  surmounted  by  a  minute  and 
entire  crown-like  ring.  It  Is  made  up  of 
about  seven  species,  all  of  them  branching 
weeds  of  no  beauty,  found  in  various  tro- 
pical and  subtropical  countries  of  the  east- 
ern hemisphere,  extending  as  far  west  as 
Syria  in  Asia,  and  Senegambia  in  Africa. 
The  little  purple  or  white  flower-heads  are 
numerous,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
disposed  in  a  corymb  at  the  end  of  the 
twigs.  [A.  A.  BJ 

ETIOLATED.  Deprived  of  colour  by  be- 
ing kept  in  the  dark ;  blanched. 

EUBOTRYS.  A  genus  of  deciduous  crl- 
caceous  shrubs,  better  known  under  their 
former  name  of  Lyonia.  The  main  charac- 
ters of  the  genus  are :  a  flve-parted  calyx 
with  two  small  bracts  at  the  base,  a  more 
or  less  cylindrical  corolla  with  a  reflexed 
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leaves  are  stalked,  ovate,  and  undivided, 
bearing  in  their  axils  solitary  purplish 
flowers.  [0.  A.  J.J 

EUCHARia  A  beautiful  genus  of 
broad-leaved  evergreen  pancratif  orm  ^mo- 
ryllidacece,  having  ovate  bulbs,  broadly 
elliptic  or  ovate  long-stalked  leaves,  and 
tall  scapes  bearing  several  large  white  nod- 
ding fragrant  flowers.  The  blossoms  have  a 
long  slender  tube,  six  broad  ovate  spread- 
ing  perianth  segments,  and  a  large  bell- 
shaped  white  coronet  or  cup  bearing  the 
six  stamens  on  its  margin,  each  having  a 
lateral  tooth  at  Its  base.  The  species  are 
few  in  number,  and  are  all  natives  of 
South  America.  E.  grandiflora  Is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  stove  bulbs.  [T.  M.] 

EUCHEUMA.  A  genus  of  rose-spored 
Algce  belonging  to  the  natural  order  C^li- 
diacecB,  consisting  of  cartllaglno-gelatinous 
tuberculated  or  spinous  species,  remark- 
able for  thlck-waUed  capsules,  containing 
a  central  placenta,  which  at  length  be- 
comes hollow  in  the  middle  and  bears  neck- 
laces of  spores.  B,  apedoeum  is  the  Jelly- 
plant  of  Australia,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
species  for  making  jelly,  size,  cement,  && 
A  very  fine  species,  possessing  doubtless 
similar  properties,  occurs  in  the  United 
States.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BU0HILTJ8.  A  genus  of  much  branched 
Australian  under-shrubs  of  the  leguminous 
family,  and  nearly  allied  to  PvMenasa^  but 
differing  In  having  a  disproportionately 
large  upper  lip  to  the  calyx,  instead  of  two 
nearly  e«iual  lips,  and  a  stalked  instead  of  a 
sessile  pod.  They  have  slender  twiggy 
stems,  separately  or  densely  clothed  with 
leaves,  which  are  sometimes  junlper-llke, 
and  sometimes  small,  round,  or  inversely 
beart-shaped ;  while  the  little  yellow  pea- 
flowers  are  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  either  few,  distant,  and  stalk- 
ed, or  numerous  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs, 
and  nearly  sessile.  About  ten  species  are 
known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EUCHRESTA.  A  genus  of  LeovminoMB, 
nearly  allied  to  the  W.  Indian  cabbage 
trees  {Andira)^  but  differing  in  having  the 
base  of  the  tubular  flve-toothed  calyx 
slightly  projecting  above,  and  in  the 
standard  or  upper  petal  being  very  narrow, 
not  broad  and  rounded.  E.  Hor^fleldii,  the 
only  known  species,  grows  in  mountain 
districts  in  Java  and  Formosa,  and  is  an 
elegant  smooth  shrub  with  unequally  pin- 
nate leaves ;  the  slender  branches  termi- 
nated by  erect  racemes  of  numerous  white, 
waxy,  vetch-like  flowers,  succeeded  by 
stalked  elliptical  one-seeded  pods.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Horsfield,  the  whole  plant 
is  Intensely  bitter,  and  much  sought  after 
by  the  natives  because  of  its  medicinal 
properties.  They  employ  the  seeds  against 
any  poison  that  may  have  been  taken  into 
the  stomach,  exhibiting  one  of  them  trl- 
tnrated  with  water  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects. According  to  Leschenault,  the 
powdered  fruits  mixed  with  food  are  re- 
garded as  having  the  power  of  preventing 
diseases  and  giving  tone  to  the  stomach. 


Mixed  with  lemon  juice,  they  are  applied 
to  wounds  caused  by  any  venomous  ani- 
mal. The  fruits  are  sold  for  five  or  even 
ten  sous,  French  money,  each.  This  plant 
holds  the  first  rank  among  the  medicinal 
plants  of  the  island  in  the  opinion  of  the 
natives.  [A.A.B.] 

EUCLEA.  A  genus  of  simple-leaved 
African  bushes,  of  the  family  Ebeyiacece, 
numbering  about  twenty  species.  One  is 
found  in  Abyssinia,  another  on  the  west 
coast  south  of  the  line,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  southern  districts.  Their  nearest 
relationship  is  with  Boyena,  from  which 
they  are  readily  distinguished  by  their 
flowers  being  disposed  in  racemes,  not  one 
or  three  together  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  by  the  males  and  females  growing  on 
different  plants.  The  leaves  are  alternate 
or  opposite,  entire,  oval  lance-shaped  or  ob- 
long, sometimes  crisped  or  wavy ;  and  the 
little  white  flowers,  disposed  in  racemes 
shorter  than  the  leaves,  are  a  good  deal 
like  those  of  some  whortleberries,  having  a 
bell-shaped  corolla  with  five  to  seven 
teeth.  The  fruit  is  globular,  fleshy,  and 
juicy,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  cherry. 
Those  of  many  of  the  species,  known 
by  the  colonists  as  Guarry,  -are  eaten, 
and  are  sweet  and  slightly  astringent. 
The  wood  of  E.  Paeudo-Ebenus,  a  species 
with  narrow  lance-shaped  leaves,  is  said 
to  be  extremely  hard  and  black.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EUCLIDIUM.  A  genus  of  CfrueifercBt 
found  In  South-eastern  Europe  and  West- 
em  Asia.  It  is  known  from  the  other 
genera  in  which  the  radicle  of  the  seed  is 
bent  round  and  lies  along  the  edges  of  the 
cotyledons,  by  having  a  smooth  subglobular 
Indehiscent  pouch,  with  a  complete  parti- 
tion, and  a  single  seed  in  each  cell.  E.  8y- 
riacum,  the  only  European  species,  is  a 
small  annual  with  rigid  branches,  runcl- 
nate  root-leaves,  and  lateral  spikes  of  small 
white  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.] 

ETJONIDA.  An  annual  belonging  to  the 
order  Loaaacece,  and  often  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  Microsperma.  E.  bartonioides, 
the  only  species,  a  native  of  Mexico,whence 
It  was  Introduced  In  1849,  grows  to  the 
height  of  about  a  foot,  with  bristly  stems, 
o\'ate,  lobed,  and  denticulated  leaves, 
and  axillary,  very  large  yellow  flowers, 
consisting  of  flve  spreading  petals,  at  the 
base  of  which  is  a  distinct  tuft  of  long 
golden  stamens,  exceeding  the  petals  in 
length.  The  style  Is  slender ;  the  stigma 
five-furrowed,  but  not  divided ;  the  capsule 
one-celled,  containing  numerous  minute 
seeds.  [0.  A.  J.] 

EUCODONIA.  A  Mexican  gesnerad  allied 
to  Achimenea,  forming  a  dwarf  herb,  with 
ovate  obtuse  pubescent  crenated  leaves, 
and  lilac  flowers,  of  which  the  calyx  is 
deeply  flve-parted,  and  the  corolla  large, 
ventrlcose,  campanulate  with  an  oblique 
spreading  limb;  there  are  four  Included 
stamens,  a  membranaceous  entire  glandu- 
lar ring,  and  a  bilobed  stigma.  The  plant, 
which  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  Its 
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which  famishes  Allspice.  This  consists  of 
the  fruits  gathered  before  they  are  quite 
ripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  Allspice  tree 
Is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  Jar 
malca,  -where  the  trees  are  planted  in  rows 
called  pimento  walks ;  the  produce  is  some- 
times very  large.  The  Allspice  or  Pimento 
berries  of  commerce  are  of  the  size  of  a 
small  pea,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  surmounted 
by  the  remains  of  the  calyx.  The  odour 
and  flavour  are  supposed  to  resemble  a 
combination  of  those  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmeg,  hence  the  name  allspice ;  they 
are  due  to  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained 
by  distillation.  Allspice  is  largely  used  for 
flavouring  purposes,  being  cheap.  The  oil 
is  occasionally  employed  as  a  carminative. 
Many  of  the  species  yield  agreeably 
tasting  fruits,  such  as  E.  catUifiorOf  which 
furnishes  the  Jabutlcaba  fruits  of  Brazil, 
described  as  being  of  the  size  of  a  green- 
gage, and  very  refreshing ;  It  is  caltivated 
in  some  parts  of  BrazlL  The  Rose  Apples 
of  the  East  are  the  produce  of  E.  malac- 
ceTuis  and  E.  Jambos.  E.  Ugni,  a  native  of 
Chili,  has  lately  been  introduced  into  En- 
glish gardens,  where  it  is  at  least  as  hardy 
as  its  near  ally,  the  myrtla  Its  fruit  is 
highly  esteemed  in  Chili.  Those  grown  in 
this  country  are  glossy  black  when  ripe, 
and  have  an  agreeable  flavour  and  pei^ 
fume.  Numerous  other  species  are  grown 
either  for  their  handsome  foliage  or  for 
their  flowers.  E.  Luma  is  one  of  the  roost 
beautiful  of  these.  [M.  T.  M.] 

EUKTLISTA  Spntceana^  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  genus,  is  described  as  a  tree 
attaining  the  height  of  fifty  to  seventy 
feet,  with  bark  which  scales  off  like  that  of 
the  plane  tree ;  its  flowers  show  it  to  be 
one  of  the  Oiiu^icTiaceee.  The  flower  buds 
are  at  first  enclosed  within  membranous 
bracts,  which  ultimately  fall  off ;  the  limb 
of  the  calyx  is  scarcely  developed;  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  is  short,  its  limb 
divided  into  six  to  eight  lobes,  and  its 
throat  lined  with  dense  hairs ;  stigmas 
two.  Fruit  a  capsule,  dividing  into  two 
pieces,  the  seeds  winged.         [jk.  T.  M  J 

EVLOBUS.  A  Callfomian  annual,  with 
narrow  leaves,  and  rather  large  white 
flowers  often  tinged  with  red,  constituting 
a  genus  of  Onagraxxce,  distinguished  from 
(Enothera  chiefly  by  its  long  slender 
linear  capsules  Incompletely  divided  into 
four  cells. 

ETJLOPHIA.  A  numerous  genus  of 
epiphytal  or  terrestrial  orchids,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  but  oc- 
curring in  greatest  numbers  at  the  Cape. 
They  have  either  pseudobulbs  with  one  or 
two  leaves,or  tuberous  rhizomes  of  the  size 
of  potatos  or  larger,  with  the  leaves  and 
flower-scapes  arising  laterally  from  near 
the  base.  The  leaves  are  grassy,  or  lance- 
shaped  and  plaited  ;  and  the  flowernscapes 
either  simple  or  branched,  bearing  few  or 
many  flowers,  which  seldom  exceed  an  inch 
in  diameter,  the  prevailing  colour  being 
yellow.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  nearly 
equal ;  the  lip  pouched  or  spurred,  with  an 


entire  or  trilobed  limb,  bearded  or  crested 
In  the  middle ;  the  column  with  aterminal 
helmet-shaped  anther-case,  enclosing  the 
two  pollen  masses  with  their  very  short 
caudicle,  attached  to  a  rather  large  diverg- 
ing gland.  A  few  of  the  species  have  been 
In  cultivation.  Cyrtopera,  Oaleandra,  and 
Zygopetalum,  have  all  been  referred  to  this 
genus  by  Dr.  Blame.  [A.  A.  B.il 

EUMORPHIA.  The  name  of  a  pretty 
little  South  African  bush  of  the  composite 
family,  nearly  related  to,  and  having 
flower-heads  like  those  of  the  chamomile. 
It  differs,  however,  in  the  adhenes,  which 
are  four  or  flve-angled,  and  destitute  of 
pappus.  The  leaves  also  are  very  different, 
being  minute,  heath-like,  and  closely 
packed  on  the  twigs,  which  are  terminated 
by  three  white-rayed  flower-heads.  The 
plant  was  first  gathered  by  Mr.  Drege,  a 
collector  in  South  Africa,  and  is  named 
alter  him  E.  Dregeana.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EU0NYMU8.  The  Spindle-tree,  a  com- 
mon hedge  shrub  or  small  tree,  better 
known  among  mechanics  by  the  names 
Dogwood,  Pegwood,  Skewerwood,  and 
Prickwood.  It  may  be  discriminated  in 
summejr  by  its  ovate  lanceolate  shining 
leaves,  and  by  Its  small  pale  green  flowers, 
each  composed  of  four  petals,  issuing 
cross-wise  from  a  whitish  disk.  These  are 
borne  two  to  flve  together  on  a  stalk  in 
the  axils  of  tbe  leaves,  and  are  succeeded 
by  top-shaped  seed-vessels  of  three  blunt 
lobes,  and  as  many  cells,  each  containing 
a  solitary  seed.  Towards  autumn  these 
become  more  conspicuous  among  the 
leaves  (no-v^  turning  yellow)  by  their  as- 
suming a  pink  hue :  and  when  the  tree  has 
entirely  lost  its  foliage,  they  are  highly 
ornamental.  Each  of  the  lobes  of  the 
capsule,  which  has  by  this  time  acquired  a 
bright  rose-coloured  hue,  opens  at  the  pro- 
jecting angle,  and  discloses  the  seed  wrap- 
ped in  an  orange-coloured  arillus.  The 
foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  the  Spindle- 
tree  are  poisonous,  but  the  last  are  some- 
times used  as  a  dye.  The  wood,  which  is 
of  a  light  yellow  hue,  being  strong,  com- 
pact, and  easily  worked,  is  applied  to  many 
useful,  purposes.  '  Skewers,  pegs  for  shoes, 
spindles,  toothpicks,'  readily  suggest  the 
derivation  of  its  various  names.  The 
charcoal  made  from  the  young  shoots  is 
also  much  approved  by  artists  for  its 
smoothness,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  erased.  Among  foreign  species 
cultivated  in  British  gardens,  E.  UUifolius 
is  the  handsomest,  from  its  broad  shining 
leaves  and  its  large  red  pendulous  seed- 
vessels,  with  orange-coloured  seeds,  which, 
when  the  capsules  open,  are  highly  omar 
mental.  E.  japonicus  is  an  evergreen 
species  with  rounded  ovate-tootbed  leaves. 
French,  JPusain ;  German,  Spindelbaum. 

EUPATOIRE  D'AVICENNE.  (Pr.)  Eti- 
paiorium  canndbinum,  —  DB  M^SUE. 
Achillea  Ageratum. 

ETTPATORIUM.  An  extensive  genns  of 
ComposiUB,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
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EURTALE.  Before  the  discovery  of  the 
Victoria  regia,  the  Indian  aquatic  herb 
hearing  the  above  name  took  rank,  per- 
haps, as  the  noblest  aquatic  plant  In  cul- 
tivation, at  least  as  to  its  leaves,  which 
are  much  like  those  of  the  Victoriat  but 
snaaUer,  of  a  circular  form,  with  very  pro- 
minent and  spiny  veins  on  the  rich  purple 
uuderHBurf ace :  the  upper  surface  being 
covered  with  rounded  eminences,  and  of 
a  dark  green  colour ;  and  the  size  varying 
froai  one  to  four  feet  in  diameter.  The 
flowers  are  stalked,  and  have  a  calyx  which 
is  adherent  below  to  the  ovary,  but  above  it 
Is  divided  into  four  segments ;  the  whole 
outer  surface  of  this  calyx  is  covered  with 
strong  spines ;  the  petals  are  from  twenty 
to.  thirty,  smaller  than  the  calyx,  and  of  a 
purple  colour ;  the  stamens  numerous,  de- 
tached, all  fertile.  Fruit  a  round  many- 
seeded  berry,  crowned  by  the  persistent 
calyx.  By  these  characters  Buryale  is 
distinguished  from  Victoria :  both  belong 
to  the  NymphtBoeece.  B.  ferox  is  a  native 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Bengal  and  other 
quarters  of  India,  where  also  it  is  frequent- 
ly cultivated.  Its  seeds  are  floury,  and 
after  being  baked  in  sand  are  eaten  by 
the  natives.  The  Hindoo  physicians,  more- 
over, say  that  they  possess  medicinal  vir- 
tues. The  plant  is  also  grown  in  China 
for  the  sake  of  its  seeds.  [M.  T.  M.] 

EURTBIA.  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs 
of  the  composite  famlly.conflned  to  Austra- 
lia, Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  and  num- 
bering upwards  of  sixty  species.  In  many 
respects  it  Is  allied  to  ^«ter  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  but  the  flower-heads  do  not 
contain  nearly  so  many  florets.  The  genus 
Olearia  is  their  closest  relationship,  but 
there  the  pappus  is  double,  while  here  It  is 
single.  They  are  very  variable  in  appear- 
ance, some  being  large  trees,  others 
heath-like  shrubs ;  and  the  daisy-like  flower- 
heads  arc  either  solitary  or  numerous  and 
panlcled  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

The  silver-leaved  Musk  tree,  E.  argo- 
phyllOy  is  a  Tasmanlan  plant,  attaining  a 
height  of  twenty  to  twenty-flve  feet,  with 
a  girth  of  three  feet.  It  is  often  seen  in 
enreenhouses  as  a  shrub,  where  it  is  cul- 
tivated for  the  musky  odour  of  Its  leaves. 
The  wood  of  the  tree  is  hard  and  takes  a 
good  polish.  The  larger-leaved  species, 
which  are  chiefly  confined  to  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmania,  are  much  like  this  in  ap- 
pearance. The  smaller-leaved  ones  are 
more  common  on  the  continent.  Amongst 
these  latter  is  E.  Dampieri,  found  in  great 
abundance  by  Dampler  on  one  of  the  is- 
lands on  the  north-west  coast,  which  now 
bears  his  name,  and  called  by  him  Rose- 
mary, from  Its  resemblance  to  that  plant. 
The  name  Daisy-tree  is  given  to  E.  lirata 
in  Tasmania.  The  name  of  the  genus  Is 
that  of  the  mother  of  the  stars  in  Greek 
mythology.  [A  A.  B.] 

EI7RYCLES.  A  genus  of  amarylllds,  of 
the  pancratiform  group,  found  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  and  in  New  Holland. 
The  bulbs  are  ovate ;  the  leaves  are  broad 
and   petiolated;    and  the  scape,  which 


'  scarcely  precedes  the  leaves,  supports  a 
many-flowered  umbel  of  flowers,  of  which 
the  tube  is  cylindrical,  the  limb  regular, 
with  equal  segments,  and  the  cup  fre- 
I  quently  Imperfect.  E.  aniboinensis  is  a 
'  stove  bulb.  E.  australagica,  or  Cmining- 
hami,  a  smaller  species  from  Australia,  is 
called  the  Brisbane  Lily.  [T.  M.] 

EURYOOMA  A  genus  of  shrubs  from 
Sumatra,  referred  by  Planchon  to  the  Si- 
viarubaceee.  The  leaves  are  compound,  and 
clustered  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches ; 
the  flowers  are  panlcled,  of  a  purple  colour, 
and  on  some  plants  unisexual,  on  others 
perfect.  E.  longifolia  is  stated  to  be  a 
valuable  febrifuge.  [M.  T.  M.J 

EURTLOBIUM.  A  genus  of  StUbacece, 
a  family  of  corolllfloral  dicotyledons,  con- 
sisting of  shrubs  furnished  with  rough  li- 
near leaves ;  and  flowers  of  which  the  calyx 
is  flve-toothed,  the  corolla  tubular,  five- 
cleft,  its  two  upper  lobes  larger  and  con- 
nate, the  tube  hairy  within,  and  the  sta- 
mens four.  E.  aerrulatum,  the  only  species 
which  is  known,  is  a  native  of  South  Af  ri  ca. 

«  [J.  H.  B.J 

EURYNEMA.  A  small  annual  Arabian 
plant  belonging  to  the  Zygophyllacece.  The 
flowers  are  on  long  stalks,  which  are  bent 
in  the  middle;  stamens  five,  their  fila- 
ments dilated  at  the  base,  shorter  than 
the  anthers ;  ovary  on  a  short  stalk,  with 
several  ovules  in  each  of  its  five  com- 
partments.   Fruit  capsular.       [M.  T.  M.] 

EURY0P8.  A  genus  of  Composita,  near- 
ly allied  to  Senecio,  but  differing  in  the 
nature  of  the  Involucre,  which  is  com- 
posed of -one  series  of  scales  having  their 
margins  more  or  less  united,  so  that  the 
i  Involucre  has  the  appearance  of  a  toothed 
'  cup ;  while  In  Senecio  the  scales  are  free. 
The  hairs  of  the  short  woolly  pappus  are 
curiously  bent  in  a  zig-zag  manner,  and 
their  outer  row  is  often  deflexed.  Of  about 
thirty  known  species,  one  is  found  in 
Arabia,  another  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  S.  Africa  They  are  handsome 
often  resinous  under-shrubs,  very  variable 
in  appearance,  some  having  the  leaves 
smooth  undivided  pine-like,  while  in  others 
they  are  wedge-shaped  and  toothed,  and  in 
a  goodly  number  are  plnnately-iobed  and 
cut.  The  yellow-rayed  flower-heads  are 
small  disposed  in  corymbs,  or  large  and 
solitary.  E.  speeionssimus  is  called  Resln- 
bush  by  the  colonists,  because  of  a  gummy 
exudation  often  seen  on  the  ^tem  and 
leaves.  The  handsome  flower-heads  are 
nearly  four  Inches  across.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EUSCAPHIS    skiphyleoidea    represents 

a  genus  of  Staphyleaeete,  found  lu  Japan, 

I  the  Corea.  and  the  Loo  Chob  Islands.    It 

I  resembles  the  common  Staphylea  pnmato, 

but  it  is  easily  recognised  by  Its  fruits, 

I  which  are  composed  of   three  distinct 

j. bladdery  carpels;  while  in  Staphylea  the 

I  carpels  are  united  so  as  to  form  one  blad- 

;  dery  capsule.    The  plant  grows  to  a  bush 

of  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  is  furnished 

with  opposite  pinnate  smooth  leaves,which 
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a  large  number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Parfi, 
with  whom  Assal  Is  a  great  favourite. 

E.  montana^  a  West  Indian  species,  is 
cultivated  In  the  hothouses  of  this  countr>'. 
It  attains  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet,' 
and  has  the  base  of  its  stem  much  swollen 
or  bulged  out.  The  central  portion  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem,  including  the  leaf- 
bud,  of  this  and  the  other  species  is  eaten 
either  when  cooked  as  a  vegetable  or  pick- 
led :  but  the  tree  must  be  destroyed  in 
order  to  obtain  it.  [A.  S.J 

EUTHALES.     A  goodeniaceous  genus, 

I  native  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Austra- 

i  11a.    It  bears  a  tubular  unequally  five-cleft 

'  Inferior  calyx,  a  corolla  cleft  on  one  side 

at  the  apex  with  a  bilabiate  limb,  free 

anthers,  an  undivided  style,  with  the  indu- 

sium  of  the  stigma  bilabiate,  and  a  f  our- 

valvcd  capsule.    They  are  stemless  herbs 

with  long-stalked   nearly    entire   leaves, 

and  yellow  flowers.  [R.  H.] 

EUTHEMIS.  A  genus  placed  by  some 
authors  in  Sauvagesiaceas,  and  by  others  in 
OchnacecB ;  differing  from  any  in  the  former 
in  Its  berried  fruit,  and  from  any  in  the 
latter  in  the  fruit  being  composed  of  five 
united  carpels,  instead  of  numerous  free 
carpels  seated  on  a  rounded  and  thickened 
receptacle.  It  is  composed  of  a  few  beauti- 
ful little  shrubs  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
having  smooth  rounded  stems  furnished 
with  alternate,  elliptical  or  lance-shaped 
leaves  beautifully  and  minutely  serrulate 
at  the  margins,  and  the  glossy  blades  ex- 
quisitely marked  with  a  great  abundance 
of  parallel  nerves  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  midrib,  the  spaces  between  them 
forming  a  beautiful  network  of  veinlets. 
The  flowers  are  white  or  tinged  with  pur- 
ple, and  disposed  in  axillary  or  terminal 
compound  racemes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EUTHYSTACHYS.  A  genus  of  Stilbacea, 
entirely  confined  to  8.  Africa,  and  differing 
irom  its  nearest  ally,  Campylostachye,  in  its 
straight,  not  curved,  flower-spikes,  whence 
the  name  of  the  genus,  and  in  the  little 
funnel-shaped  corollas,  which  have  a  five- 
lobed  instead  of  a  four-lobed  border.  The 
only  known  species,  E.  aibreviata.  Is  a 
smooth  shrub,  with  heath-like  four-ranked 
leaves  thickly  set  on  the  stems,  which  ter- 
minate in  a  bracted  spike  of  fiowers.  From 
the  other  genera  this  differs  in  having  a 
calyx  two  of  whose  narrow  segments  are 
free,  and  three  are  united  by  their  margins 
nearly  to  the  summit.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EUTOCA.  Annual  herbs  belonging  to 
the  HydrophyllacecBf  of  an  erect  habit, with 
rough  leaves,  and  clusters  of  showy  fiowers. 
They  are  natives  of  North  America,  especi- 
ally California,  and  are  often  grown  in 
European  gardens.  The  species  mostly 
cultivated  are  E.-Memiesii  or  muMflora, 
about  eighteen  Inches  high,  with  downy 
narrow  leaves,  either  entire  or  lobed,  and 
blue  fiowers.  E.  viscida  is  much  branched, 
with  heart-shaped  deeply-cut  toothed 
clammy  leaves,  and  elonfcated  racemes  of 
blue   fiowers  with  a  rose-coloured   tube. 


All   the  species  are  elegant  and  hardy. 
French,  Eutoqu£*  [C.  A.  J.] 

EUTRIANA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  ChUtridete.  The  In- 
florescence is  for  the  most  part  In  short 
racemose  spikes;  spikelets  one-sided,  al- 
ternately sessile,  two  to  three-flowered; 
glumes  two,  keeled,  the  exterior  larger ; 
pales  two,  of  thickish  texture,  the  inferior 
one  three-cleft,  the  superior  two-keeled. 
The  score  of  known  species  are  nearly  all 
natives  of  South  America.  [D.  M.] 

EUTROPIS.  An  imperfectly  described 
genus  of  Asclepiadacece,  containing  a  sin- 
gle species,  abundant  in  the  Punjab,  and 
forming  a  low  twining  fleshy  lance-leaved 
undershrub.  Its  position  Is  between  CkU<h 
tropia  and  Paratropis,  having  the  angular 
and  saccate  slnuuse  corolla,  membrane- 
lipped  anthers  and  corona  of  the  former ; 
and  the  coronal  leaflets  cleft,  and  the 
pollen  masses  oval  and  ventricose,  as  in 
the  latter.  [W.  0.] 

EUXENIX.  A  genus  of  opposite-leaved 
Chilian  shrubs  belonging  to  the  compo- 
site family,  and  distinguished  amongst  its 
allies  by  each  yellow  flower-head  being 
entirely  composed  of  unisexual  florets, 
all  of  which  are  tubular  and  five-toothed. 
The  leaves,  somewhat  rough  to  the  touch, 
are  broadly  oval  or  lance-shaped ;  and  the 
globose  yellow  fiower-heads  usually  grow 
two  or  three  together,  and  are  stalked  at 
the  ends  of  the  twigs,  and  about  (half  an 
inch  across ;  the  achenes  are  four-sided, 
without  pappus.  There  are  but  two  species. 
E.  grata,  with  broadly  oval  leaves.  Is  called 
by  the  Chilians  Palo  Negro ;  the  other,  E. 
MatiquitWlth  lance-shaped  leaves,  is  called 
MatlquL  In  both  the  leaves  have  a  plear 
sant  aromatic  scent.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EVANE8CENTI-VEN0SE.  When  lateral 
veins  disappear  within  the  margin. 

EVAX.  A  genus  of  CompoeitcBt  found 
in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  composed  of  a  few  minute 
tufted  annual  herbs,  having  all  their  parts 
clothed  with  white  wool  like  many  of  the 
cudweeds.  In  some  species,  as  in  E.  erio- 
spheera,  the  whole  plant  does  not  exceed  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  looks 
like  a  little  ball  of  wool,  whence  the  spe- 
cific nama  None  of  them  exceed  four 
inches  in  height,  and  If  branched  the 
branches  are  not  more  than  two  inches 
long,  and  terminate  In  a  sessile  flower- 
head  surrounded  by  a  rosette  of  oblong 
woolly  leaves.  The  genus  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished among  its  allies  by  the  elonga- 
ted cone-shaped  receptacle  on  which  the 
florets  are  seated,  and  by  the  achenes 
being  destitute  of  pappus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EVELYNA.  A  numerous  genus  of  South 
American  epiphytal  orchids,  found  grow- 
ing on  stems  and  trunks  of  trees,  and 
readily  known  by  their  habit.  They  have 
erect  wiry  stems,  one  to  three  feet  high, 
furnlsned  with  lance-shaped  strongly  rib- 
bed leaves,  and  terminating  in  a  few- 
flowered  spike,  the  flowers  envelo];>ed  by 
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near   the  base  with  a  sessile  or  stalked  '  other  parts  being  regularly  disposed  round 
gland ;  capsule  two-seeded.       [M.  T.  M.]       it,  as  in  the  stem  of  a  flr  tree. 


EXALBUMINOSE.  Having  no  albumen. 


EXANTHEMATA, 
blotches  of  leaves,  &c. 


Bkln    diseases. 


EXAREOLATE.    Not  spaced  out. 

EXARISTATE.  Destitute  of  an  arista, 
awn,  or  beard. 

EXASPERATE.  Ck>vered  with  bard 
short  stiff  points. 

EXCENTRIC.    Out  of  the  centre. 

EXCIPULE.  That  part  of  the  thallus  of 
a  lichen  which  forms  a  rim  and  base  to  the 
shield.  Also  a  similar  part  in  certain  fun- 
gals. 

EXOCBCARIA.  A  small  genus  of  spurge- 
worts  consisting  of  about  eighteen  spe- 
cie8«  five  or  six  of  which  belong  to  India, 
while  the  remainder  are  natives  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil.  Most  of  them 
are  weody  shrubs,  but  a  few  form  small 
trees.  Their  leaves  are  usually  alternate, 
and  either  entire  or  with  their  margins 
toothed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  cat- 
kins, some  species  having  the  males  and 
females  on  distinct  trees,  and  others  bear- 
ing them  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
catkin.  The  individual  flowers  have 
neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  but  their  place  Is 
occupied  by  a  variable  number  of  little 
bracts.    The  fruit  is  three-celled. 

E.  Agalloehum  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  yield  the  fragrant  resinous  Indian  wood 
called  Agalloehum,  Aloes  or  Eagle  wood, 
which  is  now,  however,  known  to  be  the 
produce  of  Aquilaria  Agalloehum,  a  plant 
belonging  to  a  totally  different  natural 
order.  It  Is  a  native  of  India,  where  it  is 
commonly  found  growing  in  salt  marshes, 
and  is  sometimes  employed  for  strengthen- 
ing the  banks  of  rivers  in  places  within 
the  influence  of  the  sea  water.  It  forms  a 
small  crooked  tree  or  lai^e  branching 
shrub,  with  egg-shaped  leaves,  having 
round  blunt  teeth  along  their  edges.  The 
different  sexes  of  the  flowers  are  borne 
on  distinct  trees,  the  male  catkins  1>eing 
very  long,  and  either  solitary  or  in  pairs, 
while  the  females  are  much  shorter,  and 
sometimes  three  together.  When  the  tree 
is  wounded,  a  white  milky  Juice  flowsfrom 
ft,  which  is  of  a  very  acrid  nature,  produc- 
ing inflammation  and  ulceration  if  allow- 
ed to  come  in  contact  with  the  skin.  If  it 
gets  into  the  eyes  It  causes  blindness. 
The  wood  is  used  for  charcoal  and  flrewood, 
but  the  smoke  from  it  is  said  to  cause  in- 
tolerable pain  in  the  eyes.  [A.  8.] 

Ousa^ia  of  Sprengel  from  Brazil,  and 
Oymnanthea  of  Swartz  from  the  W.  Indies, 
both  monoecious,  are  included  by  modem 
authors  In  the  present  genus. 

EXCRETION.  Any  superfluous  matter 
thrown  off  by  the  living  plant  externally. 

EXCURRENT.  Running  out  When 
a  stem  remains  always  central,  i^  the 


EXEMBRYONATE.  A  name  given  to 
cryptogams  in  consequence  uf  their  spores 
not  containing  an  embryo  like  the  seeds  of 
phenogams.  Though,  however,  the  spores 
contain  no  embryo  in  the  higher  crypto- 
gams, the  archegonia  contain  a  cell  which 
goes  through  the  same  process  of  cell- 
division  as  the  embryonic  cell  in  pheno- 
garas,  sometimes  producing  a  distinct 
plant,  sometimes  only  fruit.      [M.  J.  B.] 

EXINDUSIATE.  Not  having  an  indu- 
■lum. 

EXINTINE.  The  middle  coat  of  a  pol- 
len grain,  or  if  three  or  four  coatings  are 
present,  then  that  which  is  next  the  In- 
tine.  ' 

EXOCARPUS.  A  genus  of  Thymelacea 
or  Daphnacea,  though  some  refer  it  to  a 
separate  order,  AniMobolea.  The  flowers 
are  sometimes  perfect,  at  other  tiroes  in- 
complete. The  perianth  is  four  to  fire- 
parted  ;  stamens  four  to  five,  inserted  on 
the  base  of  the  perianth,  the  filaments 
short;  ovary  free,  one-celled;  the  style 
very  short,  and  the  stigrma capitate.  Fruit, 
a  single-seeded  nut,  supported  on  an  en- 
larged berried  peduncle.  Trees  and  shrubs 
of  New  Holland  ;  found  also  sparingly  at 
the  Moluccas.  They  have  scattered,  often 
minute,  leaves,  which  have  no  stipules; 
flowers  small  in  axillary  spikes,  with 
caducous  bracts,  the  flower^talk  enlarging 
after  fertilisation.  There  are  four  known 
species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

EXOCHORDA.  A  beautiful  Chinese 
bush  of  the  rose  family,  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land and  quite  hardy.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  structure  of  its  fruits,  which  con- 
sist of  flve  small  compressed  bony  carpels 
adhering  round  a  central  axis  in  a  star-like 
manner.  From  the  axis  or  growing  point 
stand  flve  erect  placentary  cords,  which 
enter  the  carpels  on  their  inner  face  near 
the  top,  suspeQding  from  the  apex  two 
thin  seeds.  These  cords  remain  after  the 
carpels  have  fallen,  and  have  suggested 
the  name  of  the  genus.  The  only  species, 
E.  grandijlora,  is  a  smooth  bush  with  al- 
ternate nearly  lance-shaped  entire  leaves, 
the  stems  terminated  by  racemes  of  hand- 
some white  flowers,  which  appear  in  May, 
and  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the 
mock-orange;  they  have  a  bell-shaped 
calyx  with  a  flve-parted  border,  flve 
i  rounded  petals,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  sta- 
mens. The  plant  bears  also  the  name  of 
Spireea  grmndifiora.  [A.  A.  B.] 

EXOGEN&  A  name  given  to  one  of  the 
great  classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
corresponding  with  the  Dicotyledons. 
The  name  Exogen  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  words  signifying '  outwards  *  and '  to 
grow,'  meaning  growing  outwardly,  and 
has  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
woody  circles  are  produced,  viz.  from  the 
centre  outwardly  towards  the  circum- 
ference. The  age  of  an  exogenous  tree, 
particularly  in  temperate  climates,  may  be 
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an  aban dance  of  pinnate  leaves,  and  the 
little  white  pearflowers  are  very  namerous, 
and  disposed  in  dense  racemes  at  the  ends 
of  the  twigs,  succeeded  by  thin  sabre- 
shaped  pods.  The  only  other  species,  E. 
spinosa,  also  a  Mexican  bush,  has  the  ends 
of  Its  flower  spikes  hardened  into  spiny 
points  after  the  flowers  have  fallen.  The 
genus  bears  the  name  of  C.  W.  Eysenhardt, 
once  professor  in  the  university  of  Ko- 
nigsberg.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FAAM,  or  FAH AM.  AngrcBCum  fratfrana. 

FABA.  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Fabacete  or  Leguminoaa.  It  consists  of  an- 
nnal  plants  rising  from  two  to  four  feet 
high,  having  smooth  quadrangular  hollow 
stems;  alternate  pinnated  leaves,  formed 
of  from  two  to  four  pairs  of  entire  oval  leaf- 
lets ;  and  numerous  large  white  or  violet 
highly  fragrant  blossoms,  marked  with  dark 
violet-coloured  veins  and  blotches  on  the 
petals.  The  seeds  are  produced  within  a 
long  green  pod,  or  legume,  and  are  round- 
ish kidney-shaped,  and  more  or  less  de- 
pressed or  flattened. 

The  common  Bean,  F.  vulgaria,  is  a  hardy 
annual,  generally  believed  to  be  a  native 
of  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  well  as 
of  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  It  is 
a  vegetable  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  is 
noticed  in  sacred  history  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era 
(2  Samuel  xvii.  28).  The  earlier  Greeks 
and  Athenians  are  stated  to  have  cultivated 
beans,  and  offered  them  as  a  sacrifice  to 
their  gods— a  practice  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  was  in  later  times  followed  by  the 
Romans.  One  of  the  noblest  families  of 
ancient  Rome— the  Fabii— derived  its  name 
from  its  ancestors  having  been  celebrated 
for  the  great  success  which  attended  their 
culture  of  beans.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
most  superstitious  notions  were  enter- 
tained respecting  their  composition,  and 
fitness  for  being  used  as  food  for  man,  so 
that  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  en- 
joined their  followers  to  abstain  from 
eating  them.  They  appear  to  have  been 
known  in  this  country  from  time  im- 
memorial; when,  or  how,  they  were  in- 
troduced we  have  no  information ;  it  is, 
however,  generally' supposed  to  have  been 
by  the  Romans. 

Among  the  Industrious  classes,  beans 
when  full  grown  are  a  favourite  vegetable, 
And  considered  to  be  very  nutritious  to 
persons  with  strong  constitutions,  but  to 
those  of  a  delicate  habit  they  are  not  to  be 
recommended  unless  in  a  very  young  state, 
when,  if  properly  dressed,  they  form  an 
excellent  dish.  There  are  Severn  I  varieties 
in  cultivation,  which  chiefly  differ  from 
one  another  in  being  tall  or  dwarf,  early 
or  late ;  or  in  the  colour  of  the  beans  being 
brownish  red,  or  green.  [W.  B.  R] 

FABACE^L  The  bean  or  leguminous 
family,  a  natural  order  of  calyclfloral 
dicotyledons,  better  known  by  the  name 
LeguminoscB,  under  which  head  their  pecu- 
liar characteristics  are  described.  The 
plants  are  distinguished  either  by  their  par 


pilionaceous  (pea-like)  flowers,  or  by  their 
fruit  being  a  legume :  in  other  words,  a  pod 
like  that  of  the  pea  or  bean.       [j.  H.  B.] 

FABAGELLE.    (Fr.)    Zygophyllum. 

FABIANA.  A  genus  of  South  American 
shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Solanacetp.  They 
have  alternate  scattered  or  overlapping 
leaves,  and  extra-axillary  flower-stalks, 
bearing  a  single  flower,  with  a  tubular  flve- 
cleft  calyx,  andj  funnel-like  corolla,  whose 
tube  is  gradually  dilated  upwards,  and 
whose  limb  is  divided  into  five  short  lobes. 
The  five  stamens  are  included,  and  of  un- 
equal length ;  the  anthers  open  by  silts ; 
the  capsule  is  two-celled,  Included  within 
the  persistent  calyx,  and  divided  by  two 
valves.  F.  imbricata  Is  a  neat  half-hardy 
shrub,  of  fa&tiglate  habit,  with  white 
flowers,  and  has  much  of  the  general  ai>- 
pearance  of  a  heath.  pi.  T.  M.] 

FABRICIA.  A  genus  of  MyrtcLceoB,  con- 
sisting of  Kew  Holland  shrubs,  with  broad 
oblong  glaucous  dotted  leaves,  and  solitary 
axillary  white  or  yellow  flowers,  with  a 
bell-shaped  adherent  calyx-tube,  and  a  Ave- 
cleft  deciduous  limb;  the  five  petals 
roundish,  attached  to  the  throat  of  the 
calyx ;  numerous  stamens,  Inserted  with 
the  petals,  and  shorter  than  they ;  and  a 
partly-adherent  many-celled  ovary,  each 
compartment  containing  several  ovules 
The  fruit  is  a  capsule  opening  at  the  top 
through  the  backs  of  the  valves.  Two  or 
three  species  are  in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

FABRICOULIER,  or  FALABRIQDIER. 
(Frj    Cettia  auatralia. 

FACELIS.  A  little  annual  composite 
plant  found  in  Chili,  and  also  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  continent.  It  resembles 
a  cudweed  in  appearance,  and  differs 
from  its  allies  in  having  the  tubular  ray- 
florets  female  and  in  many  series,  and  i 
those  of  the  disk  fewer  In  number,  more 
slender,  and  perfect.  The  weak  stems 
seldom  exceed  eight  inches  high,  and  are 
furnished  with  numerous  narrow  some- 
what wedge-shaped  leaves ;  and  the  little 
narrow  flower-heads,  containing  pink-tip- 
ped florets,  are  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the 
stem.  The  achenes  are  silky,  and  crowned 
with  a  pappus  of  one  series  of  feathery 
hairs.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FACIES.  The  general  appearance  of  a 
plant. 

FADTENIA-  A  curious  West  Indian 
aspidloid  fern,  remarkable  for  having  its 
small  sterile  recumbent  fronds  broader 
than  the  fertile,  and  attenuated  and  proli- 
ferous at  the  point,  the  fertile  being  erect 
and  blunt,  almost  covered  by  the  two  rows 
of  sori.  The  only  species  Is  J^.  proH/era,  a 
dwarf  plant  but  a  few  inches  In  stature, 
both  forms  of  fronds  being  simple.  The 
fronds  have  netted  veins,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  large  size  of  the  sori,  and  the 
very  much  elongated  sinua  of  the  indu- 
slum,  which  is  reniform. 

The  name  Fadyenia  has  alEO  been  pro- 
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poMd  bjr  Endllcber,  for  the  Qarrya  Fady- 
eiM'i  of  Booker.  [T.  M.] 

FAFBER.  One  of  the  Arabian  names  of 
PapyriM. 

FA6ARA8TRUM.  A  genn«  of  Amyri- 
dacetft  consisting  of  certain  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  tropical 
Africa,  baring  hermaphrodite  flowers  with 
a  short  three  to  four-parted  calyx,  three  to 
four  petals,  and  twice  as  manjr  stamens,  the 
alternate  ones  shorter  than  the  rest,  the 
filaments  thickened  above  the  base,  and 
the  anthers  large.  Both  petals  and  stamens 
are  inserted  into  a  kind  of  stalk,  support- 
ing the  three  to  four-celled  ovary,  in  each 
compartment  of  which  are  two  ovules  sus- 
pended from  the  top.  The  fruit  is  as  yet 
unknown.  [M.  T.  M  J 

FAGB.    (Fr.)    Fagut  tylvatiea. 

FAGELIA.  A  genus  of  LeguminoBeBt 
composed  of  a  few  twining  herbs  found  in 
South  Africa  and  Abyssinia.  They  are 
more  or  less  clothed  wltb  yellowish  clammy 
hairs,  and  have  temate  leaves  somewhat 
like  those  of  PhoMolua  fnuitifioruB,  but 
smaller,  with  nearly  triangular  leaflets. 
Their  pretty  yellow  pea  blossoms  are 
borne  on  long  axillary  racemes.  The  chief 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  genus 
are,  the  deeply  divided  calyx,  the  obtuse 
keeled  petal  longer  than  the  wings,  and 
the  two-seeded  turgid  pods,  about  half  an 
inch  long.  [A.  A.  R] 

FAGHUREH  of  Avicenna.  Xanthoxy- 
Ion  hostile. 

FAGOPTRUM.  The  common  Buck- 
wheat and  a  few  other  species,  of  Asiatic 
origin,  are  Included  in  this  genus  of  Poly- 
gonaeeae.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  with 
erect  branching  stems,  and  heart-shai)edV)r 
halbert-shaped  leaves.  The  perianth  is  cut 
into  five  equal  divisions,  and  does  not 
increase  in  size  along  with  the  fruit,  like 
that  of  some  allied  plants ;  and  the  eight 
stamens  alternate  with  eight  round  glands. 
The  fruit  is  tbree-slded,  and  not  enveloped 
in  the  perianth,  like  that  of  Polygonum ; 
the  seed  is  mealy. 

The  common  Buckwheat,  or  Brank  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  F.  e»culentitin,  is  an 
annual  plant  with  a  branched  stem,  grow- 
ing two  or  three  feet  high.  It  is  a  native 
of  central  Asia,  but  has  been  so  long  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  that  it  has  become 
naturalised  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
In  this  country  it  is  only  grown  to  a  small 
extent,  and  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  food  for  pheasants.  On  the  con- 
tinent, however,  and  also  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States,  Buckwheat  is  largely 
employed  for  human  food ;  and  the  thin 
cakes  made  of  it  are  said  to  be  "wery  deli- 
cious. As  a  food,  its  nutritious  properties 
are  greatly  inferior  to  wheat,  but  it  ranks 
much  higher  than  rice.  In  Prance  it  is 
called  Sarrasln  and  B16  noir.  The  plant  is 
still  sometimes  called  Polygonum  Fagofpy- 
Twm.  [A.  8.J 

I'AGRAA.  A  genus  of  Asiatic  or  Polyne- 


sian hogandoDUiat  consisting  of  thirk-Ieaved 
trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  found  growing 
on  loose  mould  that  may  have  gathered 
on  the  stems  or  forks  of  other  trees.  Their 
chief  distinguishing  features  consist  m 
tbe  border  of  the  tubular  corolla  being 
flve,  rarely  six  to  seveh-lobed,  the  lobes 
twisted  in  the  bud ;  and  in  the  fruit  being 
a  two-celled  berry.  From  most  genera  in 
the  family  they  are  readily  recognised  by 
the  remarkably  thick  and  leathery  texture 
of  their  smooth  and  entire,  usually  ellipti- 
cal or  lance-shaped  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  white  or  cream-coloured,  and  often 
fragrant;  in  some  very  large,  and  thick 
in  texture,  with  a  trumpet-like  tube,  two 
to  flve  inches  long  (in  F.  axaricvXaia.,  one  of 
the  largest-flowered  species,  with  a  bord» 
six  inches  across) ;  in  others,  where  the 
flowers  are  very  numerous  and  disposed 
In  terminal  corymbs,  the  corollas  are  much 
smaller.  Tbe  flowers  are  succeeded  by 
berries,  which  in  the  larger-flowered  spe- 
cies are  of  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg,  and 
contain  numerous  seeds.  Altogether  they 
have  much  the  appearance  of  Gardxm&t 
and  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their 
ovaries  being  superior.  Upwards  of  thirty 
species  are  known.  The  name  Oyrtophyl- 
Iwm  Is  sometimes  given  to  some  of  the 
smaller-flowered  species.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FAGUS.  A  genus  of  (^rrylaicecB,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  triangular  nuts  en- 
closed within  a  spiny  capsule  or  husk.  Tbe 
most  important  of  the  few  species  is  ¥. 
gylvatiod,  the  Common  Beech,  awell-known 
European  tree,  and  a  native  also  of  Arme- 
nis,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  forms  a 
large  and  very  handsome  ti^ee,  especially 
when  growing  on  chalky  hills ;  and  though 
its  timber  Is  not  of  the  best  quality,  it  is 
found  extremely  useful  fora  variety  of  pur- 
poses, and  is  also  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
wood  for  fuel.  The  nuts  or  mast  are,  like 
acorns,  much  sought  after  by  swine ;  and  in 
some  parts,  where  the  tree  abounds,  the 
animals  are  driven  into  the  beech-woods 
in  autunm.  A  useful  oil  is  also  expressed 
from  the  nuts.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
uses  of  the  Beech,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Loudon's  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

There  are  some  very  ornamental  varieties 
of  the  common  Beech  to  be  met  with  In 
cultivation:  as,  for  example,  the  Purple 
Beech,  with  purple  leaves ;  Copper  Beech, 
with  copper-coloured  leaves;  and  Fern- 
leaved  Beech,  with  the  leaves  variously  cut 
into  narrow  segments  resembling  the 
fronds  of  a  fern.  |T.  MJ 

FAIR  MAID  OF  FRANCE.  Banuneu- 
hu  aeoniti/oliuafi.  pleno. 

FAIRY  RINGS,  Green  circles  or  psrts 
of  circles  in  pastures  produced  by  various 
species  of  agarics  and  other  Fungi,  Tbey 
appear  to  be  generated  in  the  following 
manner:— A  patch  of  spawn,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  many  Fur^gi,  spreads  centri- 
fugally  In  every  direction,  and  produces 
a  crop  at  its  extreme  edge.  The  soil  in 
the  Inner  part  of  the  disc  is  exhausted, 
and  the  spawn  there   dies    or  becomes 
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effete.  The  crop  of  fungi  meanwhile 
perishes  and  sapplies  a  rich  manure  to  the 
grass,  which  is  in  consequence  of  a  vivid 
green :  the  parts  within  the  ring.  In  conse- 
quence of  former  exhaustion,  looking  dry 
and  parched,  and  those  beyond  less  luxu- 
riant from  comparative  want  of  manure. 
Thus,  year  after  year,  the  ring  increases  in 
diameter  till  it  attains  dimensions  of  many 
yards  across.  If  any  accident  happens  to 
the  spawn  In  the  flrst  instance,  a  part  only 
of  the  circle  may  be  developed.  Rings  of 
fungi  often  occur  in  woods,  but  as  they 
grow  amongst  decayed  leaves^the  circles 
are  seldom  observed  by  any  except  pro- 
fessed mycologists.  Marasmiua  'oreadest 
Agaricua  gambonUf  and  A.  arvensia  are 
amongst  the  most  prominent  inhabitants 
of  Pairy  Rings.  [M.  J.  B.] 

FALCATE,  FALCIFORM.  Plane  and 
curved  in  any  degree,  with  parallel  edges, 
like  the  blade  of  a  reaper's  sickle ;  as  the 
pod  of  Ifedicago/aleateu 

FALCONERIA.  The  name  of  a  few 
Indian  trees  of  the  spurgewort  family, 
very  nearly  related  to  Sapium,  and  chiefly 
differing  in  having  the  male  and  female 
flowers  on  different  instead  of  on  the 
same  tree.  The  species  are  trees  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  sometimes  attaining 
a  height  of  sixty  feet,  the  stems  abound- 
ing in  a  milky  juice,  the  branches  fur- 
nished with  stalked  smooth  leaves,  and 
the  inconspicuous  green  flowers  arranged 
in  axillary  tufted,  erect  or  drooping  spikes. 
The  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  The 
genus  bears  the  name  of  Dr.  H.  Falconer, 
an  English  botanist  and  zoologist,  distin- 
guished for  his  discoveries  in  fossil 
roology.  It  is  referred  to  the  StUaginaceee 
by  Lindley,  but  that  family  is  now  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  mere  group 
of  Euphorbiaeea.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FALKIA.  A  genus  of  ConvolviUaceeB, 
containing  two  species,  one  of  which  Is 
scattered  pretty  generally  over  the  world, 
and  the  other  confined  to  Mexico.  They 
are  small  creeping  pubescent  herbs,  with- 
out milky  juice,  and  have  reniform  petlo- 
late  entire  leaves,  and  ebracteate  one- 
flowered  axillary  peduncles.  The  calyx  is 
five-parted,  and  the  corolla  campanulate 
and  live-cleft.  [W.  C] 

FALLING  STARS.  The  popular  name 
in  many  districts  of  the  common  Nostoc, 
which  often  surprises  by  its  sudden  ap- 
pearance on  gravel  walks,  after  a  shower, 
where  it  was  unnoticed  just  before.  Dry- 
den  alludes  to  this  substance  when  singing 
of  fairies  In  the  following  lines,  more  fan- 
ciful than  truly  poetical  '.— 

And  lest  onr  leap  from  the  sky  prove  too 

far, 
We  slide  on  the  back  of  a  new  falling 
star. 
And  drop  from  above 
In  a  jelly  of  love.  [M.  J.  B.] 

FALL  POISON.      AmianUiium   mwea- 


FALSE  BARK.  That  layer  on  the  out- 
side of  the  stem  of  an  Endogen,  which 
consists  of  cellular  tissue  into  which 
fibrous  tissue  passes  obliquely. 

FALSE-NERVED.  When  veins  have  no 
vascular  tissue,  but  are  formed  of  simple 
elongated  cellular  tissue;  as  In  mosses, 
seaweeds,  &c. 

FAN-SHAPED.  Plaited  like  a  fan ;  88 
the  leaf  of  Boraasua  ftabeUi/ormia. 

FAN-VEINED.  When  the  veins  or  ribs 
are  disposed  like  those  of  a  fan. 

FARIAM.  In  rows:  thus  bifariam,  in 
two  rows ;  tri/ariam,  in  three  rows,  &c. 

FARINACEOUS.  Having  the  texture 
of  flour,  as  the  albumen  of  wheat. 

FARINOSE.  Covered  with  a  white  mealy 
substance ;  as  the  leaves  of  Primula  fari- 
no8a. 

.FAROUCHE.  (Fr.)  Tr^oltumineamatum. 

FARRO.  Polish  wheat,  TrUicum  poloni- 
cum. 

FARSETIA.  A  genus  of  Omeifera^  al- 
lied to  Aly»9um,  differing  by  the  oblong 
pouch  containing  numerous  seieds  which 
have  the  funicle  free  from  the  body  of 
the  seed.  They  are  natives  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region  and  temperate  Asia. 
Berteroa  Is  scarcely  different,  the  chief 
distinction  being  that  the  partition  of  the 
pouch  Is  destitute  of  the  nerve  which 
occurs  in  Faraetla;  and  AvJbrietia  has  as 
little  claim  to  be  separated  on  account  of 
its  seeds  not  being  margined.  Small  plants,  i 
often  shrubby  at  the  base,  with  white,  , 
yellow,  or  purple  flowers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

FASCIA  (adj.  FASCIATE).  A  cross  band 
of  colour. 

FASCIATED.  When  a  stem  becomes 
much  flattened  Instead  of  retaining  its 
usual  cylindrical  figure,  as  in  the  cocks- 
comb, &c 

FA8CIARIU8.  Narrow ;  very  long,  with 
the  two  opposite  margins  parallel,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  seawrack. 

FASCICLE,  FASCICLED,  FASCICU- 
LATED. When  several  similar  things 
proceed  from  a  common  point,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  larch,  or  the  tubers  of  a 
dahlia. 

FASCICULATO-RAMOSE.  When  branch- 
es or  roots  are  drawn  closely  together  so 
as  to  be  almost  parallel. 

FASTI6IATB.  Tapering  to  a  narrow 
point,  pyramidal ;  as  the  branches  of  the 
Lombardy  poplar. 

FAT  PORK.    Clugiafiava. 

FAU.  (Fr.)    Fagtta  aylvatiea, 

FAUREA.  A  genus  of  Proteacece,  con- 
taining a  single  species,  F.  aalignot  distin- 
guished by  having  a  club-shaped  tubular 
silky  calyx  with  a  four-cleft  limb;  four 
stamens,  witli  short  fllaments,  attached  to 
the  segments  of  the  calyx ;  and  an  ovary 
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small  spiny  point ;  styles  more  or  less  con- 
solidated, permanent  on  the  four-celled 
capsular  fruit.  ptf.  T.  M.] 

FENESTRA  (adj.  FENESTRATE).  An 
opening  through  a  membrane,  like  a  win- 
dow in  a  walL 

FENNEL.  Fceniculum,  wJgare.  — ,  AZO- 
REAN.  FcBTiictUum  dulce.  — ,  GIANT. 
Ferula.  — ,  HOG'S,  or  SOW.  Peucedanum 
offlLcinale.  —.SWEET.  TheFinocchIo,j£B- 
niculum  dulce. 

FENNEL-FLOWER.    NigeUa. 

FENOUIL.  (Fr.)  Fceniculum.  — ,  bA- 
TARD.  Anethumgraveolena.  —  DE  MER. 
Grithmum  maritimuni.  —  DB  PORO.  Peu- 
cedanum ojfflcinale. 

FENUGREEK.  TrigoneUa  Fcenum  grce- 
cum. 

FiSnU-GRBO.  (Ft.)  TrigorieUa  Fcenum 
grcBcum. 

FENZLIA.  A  genus  of  tropical  New 
Holland  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Melcuto- 
macece.  They  are  covered  by  bran-like 
scales,  and  have  thick  entire  leaves,  and 
rose-coloured  flowers  on  short  axillary 
stalks.  The  calyx  has  two  bracts  at  the 
base,  a  globose  tube,  and  a  limb  of  five 
acute,  spreading  segments ;  petals  five ; 
stamens  numerous,  shorter  than  the  petals, 
with  globular  anthers,  whose  two  cells  are 
separated  by  a  thickened  connective,  and 
which  open  by  long  clefts.  The  fruit  is  a 
berry,  crowned  by  the  calyx-limb,  one-cell- 
ed, one-seeded  by  abortion.       [M.  T.  M.] 

The  name  Fenzlia  dianthiflora  is  applied 
In  gardens  to  a  beautiful  dwarf  Calif omian 
annual  belonging  to  the  PolemoniacecB, 
which  in  cultivation  forms  a  closely  rami- 
fied spreading  tuft,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
Its  delicate  rosy-tinted  fiowers  with  a 
yellow  throat,  surrounded  by  five  dark- 
coloured  dots.  These  fiowers  have  a  tubu- 
lose-carapanulate  deeply  five-cleft  calyx, 
and  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  broad 
spreading  obovate  dentate  limb  segments. 
This  plant  is  more  correctly  called  Oilia 
dianthoides.  (T.  M.] 

FER,  FERUS.  A  Latin  termination 
signifying  the  carrying  of  something,  as 
fiorifer,  the  carrier  of  flowers. 

FERRUGINOUS.  Light  brown,  with  a 
little  mixture  of  red. 

FERDINANDA.  A  genus  of  yellow- 
flowered  Mexican  bushes  of  the  Composite 
family,  nearly  allied  to  Heliopsie,  from 
which  they  are  easily  recognised  by  having 
numerous  small  flower-heads  arranged  in 
corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  In- 
stead of  single  and  large  flower-heads. 
The  alternate  or  opposite  leaves  are  rough ; 
and  the  flower-heads  have  an  Involucre  of 
one  to  three  series  of  narrow  scales,  the 
outer  row  of  florets  being  strap-shaped 
and  female,  the  inner  tubular  and  perfect. 
The  achenes  are  four-sided,  each  embraced 
by  a  chaffy  scale,  and  seated  on  a  conical 
receptacle;  the  pappus  is  entirely  absent. 


or  present  In  the  outer  florets  in  the  form 
of  two  to  flve  scales.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FERDINANDEZIA.  A  genus  compris- 
ing ten  species  of  epiphytal  orchids  from 
tropical  America.  They  differ  more  In 
habit  than  character  from  Oncidium ;  and 
have  slender  stems  thickly  covered  with  , 
overlapping  triangular  leaves,  the  edges, 
instead  of  the  flattened  portion,  pointing 
upwards;  the  flowers  are  small,  yellow, 
and  disposed  In  axillary  racemes  or  panicles 
from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves ;  the 
two  pollen-masses  are  pea]>shaped,  with- 
out a  caudlcle,  and  attached  to  a  small 
ovate  gland.  The  species  have  murh  in 
common.  Lockhartia  Is  another  name  for 
the  genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FERDINANDUSA,  6r  FERDINANDIA. 
These  names  both  refer  to  the  same  genus 
of  OinchonacecB,  which  consists  of  Brazilian 
trees.wlth  leathery  leaves ;  and  the  flowers 
In  panicles,  with  a  funnel-shaped  corolla, 
whose  limb  is  divided  Into  four  ovate 
notched  revolute  segments,  and  four  sta- 
mens slightly  protruding  from  the  corolla. 
The  fruit  Is  a  two-celled  capsule  bursting 
by  two  valves,  which  separate  also  from 
the  calyx,  which  is  cleft  lengthwise ;  the 
seeds  are  winged.  psf .  T.  M.] 

FER-A-CHEVAL.  (Fr.)  Bippocrepie  uni- 
eiliquoaa. 

FERN,  BEECH.  Polypodium  Phegopterie. 
—,  BLADDER.  CystopterU.  —,  BRISTLE. 
Trichmnanee.  — ,  BUCKLER.  Laatrea. 
— ,  CINNAMON.  Osmunda  cinnamomea. 
-,  CLIMBING.  Lygodium.  —,  FEMALE. 
Aihyrmm  Filix-fcemina ;  also  Lastrea  The- 
lypteris,  and  Pteris  aquilina.  — ,  FILM.  Hy- 
menophylhtm.  — ,  FLOWERING.  Osmun- 
da, and  also  Anemia.  —,HABJi.  BUchnum 
Spicant  — ,  HARE'S-FOOT.  Davallia  ca- 
nariensis.  — ,  HOLLY.  Polygtichum  Lon- 
ehitie.  —  ,LADY.  Athyrium  Filix-faemina. 
— ,LIP.  CheUanthes.  —,  MAIDEN-HAIR. 
Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris.  — ,  MALE. 
Lastrea  IHlix-mcu.  — ,  MARSH.  Lastrea 
Thelypteris.  — ,  MOUNTAIN.  Lastrea 
montana.  — ,  OAK.  Polypodium  Dryopte- 
ris.  — ,  OSTRICH.  StruUiiopteris.  — , 
PARSLEY.  Allosorus  erispus ;  also  some- 
times applied  to  Athyrium  Ulix-fcemina 
criapum.  — ,  POD.  Ceratopteris  thalic- 
troides.  —.RATTLESNAKE.  Botrychium 
virginicum.  — ,  ROYAL.  Oemtmda  rega- 
lis.  — ,  ROYAL  of  Calabar.  Litobrochia 
Currmi.  —,  SCALE.  Ceteraeh.  —,  SENSI- 
TIVE. Onoclea  sensiMlis.  — ,  SHIELD. 
Aapidium.  —,  STONE.  Allosorus  erispus. 
— ,SUN.  PolypodiumPhegopteris.  — ,8  WEET. 
Lastrea  fragrans  and  montana.  —,  SWORD. 
XiphopUris.  — ,  TARA.  Pteris  esculenta. 
— ,  WALKING.  Camptosoras  rhizophyllus. 
— ,  WALL.  Polypodium  vulgare.  — , 
WATER.  Osmundc^  — ,WOOD.  A  name 
applied  to  the  American  Lastreas. 

FERN-BUSH,  SWEET.  An  American 
name  for  CompUmia  asplenifolia. 

FERN-ROOT,  TASMANIAN.  The  cau- 
dex  of  Pteria  eactiUnta. 
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tbe  enlarged  calyx  and  the  shell  of  the 
fruit ;  it  contains  a  number  of  large  flat 
seeds  embedded  in  solid  flesh,  and  does 
not  split  open  when  ripe. 

F.  cordi/olia  is  the  Sequa  or  Cacoon  An- 
tidote of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  a  common 
plant  in  shady  woods,  climbing  to  a  great 
height  up  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  fruits 
are  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  aud 
contain  from  twelve  to  fifteen  large  -flat 
seeds,  which  possess  purgative  and  emetic 
properties  aud  have  an  intensely  bitter 
taste.  In  Jamaica  the  negroes  employ 
them  as  a  remedy  In  a  variety  of  diseases, 
and  consider  them  to  be  an  antidote 
against  the  effects  of  poison ;  they  also 
obtain  a  large  quantity  of  semi-solid  fatty 
oil,  which  is  11  berated  by  pressing  and  boil- 
ing them  in  water. 

The  seeds  of  an  allied  species  called 
AbiUa  in  Peru,  contain  so  much  oil  that  the 
Peruvians  use  them  for  making  candles. 
These  are  made  by  cutting  cubical  pieces 
of  the  seed  and  stringing  them  upon  a 
thin  piece  of  stick,  the  point  of  which  is 
lighted.  The  candles  thus  rudely  con- 
structed, bum  well,  with  a  tolerably  clear 
light,  and,  not  being  readily  extinguished 
by  wind,  are  commonly  used  in  the  open- 
air  processions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Another  curious  use  is  made  of 
these  AblUa seeds :  the  shell  Is  lined  with  a 
soft  felt-like  substance,  which  when  dry 
forms  an  excellent  tlndor,  and  the  Indian, 
by  rapidly  twirling  a  pointed  stick  upon  it, 
soon  obtains  a  light ;  thus  the  same  seed 
furnishes  him  with  his  candle,  and  with 
tinder  for  lighting  it.  [A.  S.] 

FEVE,  or  P.  DE  MARAIS.  (Pr.)  Fdba 
vulgaris. 

FEYER-BUSH.  An  American  name  for 
Benzoin. 

FEVERFEW.  Pyrethrum  Parthenium. 
— ,  BASTARD.  Parthenium  Hysterophonu. 

F^VEROLLB.    (Fr.)    Fabavtdgaria. 
PEVERWORT.    Triosteum. 

PEVIER.  (Fr.)  GlediUehia.  —  D'AMf- 
RIQUE.    Gleditaehiatriacanthos. 

FIBRE,  ELEMENTARY.  That  tl^read 
which  is  turned  round  the  interior  of  the 
tubes  that  are  called  spiral  vessels,  or  of 
any  similar  kind  of  tissue. 

PIBRILLiE  (adj.  PIBRILLOSE).  The 
roots  of  lichens ;  any  kind  of  small  thread- 
shaped  root;  also  applied  occasionally 
among  fungals  to  the  stipe. 

FIBROUS.  Containing  a  great  propor- 
tion of  woody  fibre;  as  the  rind  of  a 
cocoarunt. 

FIBRO-VASOTTLAR,  Consisting  of 
woody  tissue  and  spiral  or  other  vessels. 

PIC  AIRE.    (Fr J    Fiearia  ranuneuJaidee. 

FICARIA.    This  genus  is  distinguished  ' 
from  Sanuneulue  by  its  having  three  de- 
ciduous instead  of  five  persistent  sepals,  i 


and  nine  petals  instead  of  five ;  in  all  other 
respects  it  is  a  true  crowfoot;  indeed, 
our  native  species,  F.  ranunctUoidee,  is 
notunfrequently  described  under  the  name 
of  Banuneulua  Fiearia.  Though  called 
Small  Celandine  and  Lesser  Celandine, 
it  is  totally  distinct  from  the  true  celan- 
dine (Chelidonium).  Being  one  of  the 
earliest  of  British  flowering  plants,  and  its 
petals  being  of  a  beautiful  golden-yellow, 
and  its  leaves  a  glossy  green.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral favourite.  Its  roots  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  fleshy  tubers,  which  store  up 
nourishment  like  bulbs  during  the  whole 
of  the  summer  and  autumn.  Gerarde's 
description  of  its  duration  is  worth  quot- 
ing for  its  accuracy  and  quaintness :  '  It 
commeth  forth  about  the  calends  of  March, 
and  floureth  a  little  after;  it  beginneth 
to  fade  away  in  April!,  it  Is  quite  gone  In 
May,  afterwards  it  is  hard  to  be  found, 
yea,  scarcely  the  root.'  This  might  be 
taken  for  an  allegorical  epitome  of  the 
life  of  man.  The  young  leaves  of  Fiearia^ 
according  to  Linnseus,  are  sometimes  used 
as  greens  in  Sweden.  A  variety  with 
double  flowers  Is  occasionally  cultivated. 
French,  Petite  Chelidoine ;  Glerman,  Feigen- 
rantmkel.  [C.  A.  J.] 

The  trivial  name  of  Pilewort  has  been 
bestowed  upon  this  plant  from  the  struc- 
ture of  Its  tubercles,  which  grow  in  bun- 
dles of  small  tubers,  so  like  tbe  shape  of 
those  excrescences  which  occur  in  tbe 
more  distressing  cases  of  piles  (hsemor- 
rholds),  that  our  forefathers,  who  chose 
their  medicines,  not  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  properties  and  qualities  of  the  plants, 
but  from  a  kind  of  fancy  as  to  Nature's  ex- 
ternal impress  indicating  innate  virtues, 
adopted  it  as  a  remedy  for  this  malady. 
Culpepper  is  most  enthusiastic  in  describ- 
ing its  virtues :  '  Here  is  another  secret 
for  my  countrymen  and  women— a  couple 
of  them  together.  Pilewort  made  into  an 
oil,  ointment,  or  plaster,  readily  cures 
both  the  piles,  or  haemorrhoids,  and  the 
king's-evil.  The  very  herb  borne  about 
one's  body  next  the  skin  helps  in  such 
diseases,  though  it  never  touched  the 
place  grieved.  Let  poor  people  make  much 
for  their  uses.  With  this  I  cured  ray  own 
daughter  of  the  king's-evll.'  Confident  as 
are  these  assertions,  yet  the  use  of  the 
plant  Is  all  but  discontinued  In  the  present 
day,  medical  practitioners  very  properly 
looking  for  sounder  principles  than  those 
derived  from  the  doctrine  of  similitudes. 

In  Oreen's  Universal  Herbal  we  find  the 
following  observations:— 'The  particular 
form  of  the  roots  probably  recommended 
this  plant  as  a  cure  for  the  piles ;  and  this 
fancied  quality  was  the  origin  of  the  Eng- 
lish name.  The  roots  are  sometimes  wash- 
ed bare  by  the  rains ;  and  this  induced  tbe 
ignorant  and  superstitious  to  imagine  that 
it  rained  wheat,  to  which  the  uncovered 
tubercles  bear  a  little  resemblance.'  That 
this  plant,  from  these  and  other  reasons, 
was  long  considered  as  a  'herb  of  grace,' 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  however,  it  is  at 
present  looked  upon  principally  as  a  weed 
which  can  best  be  got  rid  of,  when  trouble- 
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■ome.  by  opening  drains  and  thinning  out 
trees  or  thicketcJ  [J.  R] 

FICI N I  A.  A  genus  of  cTPerareoa*  plants 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Snrpett,  The  in- 
floresrenre  is  either  iu  solitary  spikes  or  in 
eongloinerated  heads  of  spikes.  Scales  im> 
brirated.  sonietif  the  lower  empty  ;  styles 
three-cleft,  rarely  two-cleft ;  t>v«ry  with  a 
Oeshy  disc:  achenes  sharply  pointed  or 
mutlcous.  There  are  upwards  of  forty 
species,  nearly  all  of  which  are  natires  of 
South  Africa.  CD-  M.] 

FIOOIDALEa  One  of  Lindley's  alliances 
of  perigynal  Exogens,  represented  by  Jfe- 
tembryanthem  um. 

FICOIDE.    iFr.)    Metembryanthemum, 

FICOIDEJB.  or  Fig  Marigold  family.  A 
natural  order  of  calyrifloral  dicotyledons, 
the  type  of  Lindley'ii  Dcoidal  alliance.  The 
order  is  better  known  as  ilesembryarea  or 
Mesembryanthemacea.  [J.  H.  B.] 

FICUS.  A  genus  of  Moratea,  including 
I  the  cultivated  Pig.  The  flowers  are  usually 
incomplete,  collected  on  axillary  recep- 
tacles, whirh  are  cither  stalked  or  sessile, 
pear-shaped  or  globular,  with  three  bracts 
at  the  base.  There  is  a  four  to  six-leaved 
perigone ;  in  the  staminatc  flowers  one  to 
six  stamens;  and  in  the  pistillate  a  one- 
celled  ovary.  The  fruit  consists  of  globose 
or  angular  achenes,  with  a  dry  thin  rarely 
pulpy  perlnirp.  They  are  erect  or  creep- 
ing trees  or  Rhnibs,  found  in  Southern 
Europe  and  Africa,  aiid  in  large  numbers 
in  the  warm  parts  of  India,  and  in  the  is- 
lands of  the  Indian  Sea  and  of  the  South- 
em  Ocean.  They  have  alternate  rarely  op- 
posite entire  or  lobed  leaves.  There  are 
nearly  160  known  species.  Of  the  cultivat- 
ed Fig  there  are  a  vast  number  of  varieties. 
The  part  eaten  is  the  hollow  receptacle 
which  contains  the  flowers.  The  achenes, 
or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  seeds,  are 
ultimately  immersed  in  the  pulpy  mass  of 
the  receptacle.  Turkey  flgs  are  imported 
from  Smyrna  In  small  boxes  called  drums. 
From  the  old  genus  Fictia^  Miquel  has 
separated  the  genus  Uroatigmtit  Pharma- 
cogycea,  Pogonotrophe,  Sycomorua,  Covilliat 
and  Synopcia.  See  Plate  6,  flgs.  a,  /;  and 
Plate  10,  flg.  b.  [J.  H.  B.) 

The  Fig  of  our  gardens  is  the  F.  Carica 
of  botanists.  The  name  Ficua  applied  to 
this  very  anciently  known  fruit,  is  most 
probably  derived  from  Peg,  its  Hebrew 
name;  that  of  Carica  is  from  Caria  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  fine  varieties  of  it  have  long 
existed.  According  to  various  authors,  it 
is  a  native  of  Western  Asia,  Northern 
Africa,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  including 
Greece  and  Italy.  It  Is  certainly  indige- 
nous to  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  may  have  been 
thence  introduced  and  naturalised  in  the 
isiands  of  the  Mediterranean,and  the  coun- 
tries near  its  shores,  both  in  Europe  and 
Africa. 

The  Fig  Is  a  deciduous  tree,  fifteen  to 

twenty  or  even  thirty  feet  high  infavour- 

-*■'*»  climates.  The  alternate  leaves  are  cor- 

~aore  or  less  deeply  three  to  flve- 


lobed,  and  rough.  The  fruit  la  generslly 
shortly  turbinate,  bur  some  varieties  are  of 
an  elongated  pyriform  shape ;  the  skin  soft, 
with  shallow  longitudinal  farrows;  the 
colour  yellowishrwhite,  green fsh-brown, 
purplish-brown,  violet,  or  dark  purple. 
It  consists  of  a  hollow  fleshy  receptacle 
with  an  orifice  in  the  top,  which  is  sur- 
rounded and  nearly  closed  by  a  number  of 
Imbricated  scales— as  many  as  200,  accord- 
ing to  Duhamel.  The  flowers,  unlike  those 
of  most  fruit-trees,  make  no  outward  ap- 
jiearance,  but  are  concealed  within  the 
flg  on  its  Internal  surface ;  they  are  male 
and  female,  the  former  situated  near  the 
orlflce,  the  latter  in  that  part  of  the  con- 
cavity next  the  stalk.  On  cutting  open  a 
flg,  when  it  has  attained  little  more  than 
one-third  its  size,  the  flowers  will  be  seen 
in  full  development,  and,  provided  the 
stamens  are  perfect,  fertilisation  takes 
place  at  that  stage  of  growth.  But  it  often 
happens  that  the  stamens  are  Imperfect, 
and  no  seeds  are  formed ;  nevertheless  the 
fniit  swells  and  ripens. 

Under  favourable  circumstances,  a  fmit 
or  two  is  formed  along  the  shoots  at  the 
base  of  almost  every  leaf.  Of  these  the 
quantity  that  sometimes  attains  maturity 
is  enormous;  but  frequently,  from  vicissi- 
tudes of  cold  in  some  climates  and  heat  in 
others,  much  of  the  fruit  drops  premsr 
turely.  It  may  not  do  so  at  the  time  when 
dryness  prevails,  but  at  some  future  period 
when  moistureis  sufficiently  abundant :  in 
fact,  the  injury  caused  by  drought  to  this 
fruit  becomes  most  apparent  after  moisture 
has  started  the  tree  into  vigorous  growth, 
and  hence  the  true  but  remote  cause  of 
failure  in  the  crop  is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
And  if  this  he  sometimes  the  case  now,  it 
was  much  more  likely  to  be  generally  so  in 
former  tiroes,  when  there  was  among  cul- 
tivators hut  little  Intelligence  as  regards 
tracing  effects  to  their  causen.  Accord- 
ingly, to  prevent  the  fruit  of  the  Tig  tree 
from  dropping  prematurely,  and  to  hasten 
its  ripening,  the  process  of  capriflcaiion 
was  resorted  to.  This  consisted  in  placing 
the  fruit  of  a  wild  sort,  called  the  C^priflg, 
amongst  the  cultivated  ones.  An  insect 
of  the  gnat  family  infests  the  former, 
which  it  leaves  to  attack  the  latter,  en- 
tering to  the  interior  of  the  fruit  by  the  ori- 
fice. It  is  a  very  ancient  practice,  for  it  Is 
mentioned  by  the  earliest  Greek  writers 
on  natural  history,  and  is  even  minutely 
described  by  Theophrastus.  It  appears  to 
have  originated  in  Greece.  Pliny  remarks 
that  it  was  only  used  in  the  Islands  of 
the  Archipelago ;  that,  in  his  time.  It  was 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Italians ;  and 
that  there  was  no  tradition  of  its  ever 
having  been  introduced  to  Syria  or  Pales- 
tine. Its  utility  was  doubted  by  some 
authors,  and  among  others  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Duhamel.  He  thought  it  questionable 
whether  by  capriflcation  the  maturity  of 
the  fruit  was  hastened,  except  in  the  same 
way  as  apples  and  pears  are  when  attacked 
by  the  grub.  Professor  Gasparrini,  in  an 
essay  written  for  the  Roval  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Naples,  details   a  number  of 
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experiments  which  he  had  made,  and, 
repeated  In  different  years.  Their  results 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  caprlflcation  is 
useless  for  the  setting  and  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  and  instead  of  making  the  flgs  re- ', 
main  on  the  tree,  It  either  causes  or  facili- 
tates their  fall,  especially  when  the  insect 
has  penetrated  into  the  inside,  and  pro- 
duced decay  hy  its  own  death.  According 
to  Gasparrini,  the  practice  of  caprlflcation 
ought  to  be  abolished,  as  it  entails  expen&e, 
and  deteriorates  the  flavour  of  the  flgs. 
The  French  naturalist,  Oliver,  says  it  is 
being  abandoned  in  some  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  where  it  was  formerly  prac- 
tised, but  in  which  excellent  flgs  are  still 
produced.  We  have  thought  It  necessary 
to  briefly  notice  the  operation,  as  so  much 
has  been  written  with  regard  to  its  pre- 
sumed ad\*antageous  efiEects;  but  from 
what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
according  to  the  Investigations  of  modern 
science,  it  is  proved  to  be  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  positively  injurious. 

Figs  have  been  used  in  the  east  as  nn 
article  of  food  from  time  immemorial. 
They  were  amongst  the  fruits  brought 
back  from  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  sent 
by  Moses  tu  report  on  the  productions  of 
that  land.  We  read  of  a  present  having 
been  made  to  David  of  aoo  cakes  of  flgs. 
They  were  probably  used  chiefly  in  the 
dried  state.  The  drying  is  easily  effected 
In  a  warm  climate  by  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays,  in  the  same  way  as  those  grapes  are 
dried,  which  are  called  from  that  circum- 
stance raisins  of  the  sun.  Like  the  grape, 
the  substance  of  the  flg  abounds  in  what 
is  termed  grape  sugar.  'In  drying,  some  of 
this  exudes  and  forms  that  soft  white 
powder  which  we  see  on  the  imported 
dried  flgs.  They  are  thus  preserved  in 
their  own  sugar,  and  rendered  fit  for  stor- 
ing up  as  an  article  of  food. 

Figs  were  considered  of  such  necessity 
by  the  Athenians  that  their  exportation 
from  Attica  was  prohibited.  Those  who 
informed  against  persons  violating  this 
law  were  called  'Sycophantai,'  from  two 
Greek  words  signifying  the  discoverers  of 
flgs.  These  informers  appear  to  have  been 
especially  disliked,  for  their  name  gave 
rise  to  the  term  sycophant,  used  for  de- 
signing  liars  and  Impostors  generally,  as 
well  as  flatterers. 

The  Flgs  of  Athens  were  celebrated  for 
their  exquisite  flavour;  and  Xerxes  was 
induced  by  them  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Attica.  The  African  flgs  were 
also  much  admired  at  Rome,  sQthough 
Pliny  says, '  it  is  not  long  since  they  began 
to  grow  flgs  in  Africa.'  Cato,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  Roman  senators  to  declare 
war  against  Carthage,  showed  them  a  flg 
brought  from  thence.  It  was  fresh  and  in 
good  condition,  and  all  agreed  that  it 
must  have  been  quite  recently  pulled  from 
the  tree.  '  Tes,'  said  Cato,  *  it  is  not  yet 
three  days  since  this  flg  was  gathered  at 
Carthage ;  see  by  it  how  near  to  the  walls 
of  the  city  we  have  a  mortal  enemy.'  This 
argument  determined  the  senate  to  com- 1 
menee  the  third  Punic  war,  the  result  of  j 


which  was  that  Carthage,  the   rival  of 
Rome,  was  utterly  destroyed. 

Only  six  varieties  of  Figs  were  known  in 
Italy  in  the  time  of  Cato.  Others  were  in- 
troduced from  Kegropont  and  Scio,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  who  gives  a  catalogue  of 
thirty  sorts.  The  fig  may  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Britain,  along  with  the  vine, 
by  the  Romans,  or  subsequently  by  the 
monks.  But  if  it  had,  it  seems  to  have 
disappeared  till  brought  from  Italy  by 
Cardinal  Pole,  either  when  he  returned 
from  that  country  in  1525,  or  after  his 
second  residence  abroad  in  1548.  In  either 
case  the  identical  trees  which  he  brought, 
and  which  were  planted  in  the  garden  of  the 
Archiepiscnpal  Palace  at  Lambeth,  have 
certainly  existed  for  more  than  300  years. 
This  proves  that  the  flg  lives  to  a  great 
age,  even  under  less  favourable  circum- 
stances than  it  enjoys  in  its  native  country. 
Another  tree,  brought  from  Aleppo  by 
Dr.  Pocock,  was  planted  in  the  garden  of 
one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  in  1648. 
Having  been  injured  by  fire  in  1800,  the 
old  trunk  decayed  and  was  removed,  but 
fresh  shoots  sprang  up,  some  of  which  in 
1819  were  twenty-one  feet  high.  In  this 
country  a  chalk  subsoil,  and  a  climate  like 
that  near  the  south  coast,  appear  to  suit 
the  fig  best.  There  the  trees  grow  and 
hear  as  standards.  They  are  liable,  how- 
ever, to  be  killed  to  the  ground  in  winters 
of  excessive  severity ;  but  they  spring  up 
afresh  from  the  roots.  There  was  an 
orchard,  not  exceeding  three-quarters  of 
an  acre,  at  Tarring,  near  Worthing,  in 
Sussex,  containing  lOO  standard  flg-trees. 
About  100  dozen  of  ripe  figs  were  usually 
gathered  daily  from  these  trees  during 
August,  September,  and  October.  By 
selecting  similarly  favourable  spots,  it 
may  be  foirly  concluded  that  this  country 
could  supply  itself  with  abundance  of 
fresh  flgrs.  As  for  dry  ones,  they  are  ob- 
tained in  large  quantities  from  Turkey, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  other  countries; 
but  the  supply  for  centuries  back  has 
chiefly  been  from  Turkey.  The  import  has 
been  as  much  as  1,000  tons  a  year;  and 
now  that  the  duty  is  taken  off,  the  quantity 
imported  will  doubtless  be  much  greater. 
The  wood  of  the  Fig  is  soft  and  spongy ; 
and  as  it  can  in  consequence  be  easily 
charged  with  oil  and  emery,  it  is  used  in 
some  countries  by  locksmiths  and  armour- 
ers for  polishing.  [R.  T.] 

FIDDLE-SHAPED.  Obovate,  with  one 
or  two  deep  recesses  or  indentations  on 
each  side,  as  the  leaves  of  the  fiddle-dock, 
Rumex  puleher. 

FIDDLEWOOD.    CUharexyJon. 

FIDUS,  FISSUS.  Divided  half-^ay  into 
two  or  more  parts. 

FIELDIA.  A  genus  of  Australian  0€»- 
neracece,  having  only  a  single  species,  F. 
atustrali$.  It  has  a  five-parted  calyx  with 
bifid  spathaceous  bracts ;  a  tubular  swollen 
corolla,  with  a  five-parted  slightly  two- 
lipped  limb ;  five  stamens,  four  of  which 
are  fertile ;  and  a  style  scarcely  as  long  as 
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the  suinons.  termliuitlng  In  a  bllamellar 
ttifftna.  The  fruit  is  an  ovate  many-aceded 
berry.  The  plant  liaa  opposite,  remote, 
•hortly-stalked  broadly  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  axillary,  solltar}'  pendulous  flowers  <»f 
a  pale  fnreen  colour.  It  Is  a  cliinl>er,  with  a 
rooting  stem,  attaching  Itself  to  the  trunk 
of  tree  ferns,  Ac  The  name  U  soinettnies 
applied  to  certain  Valuta*.  [R.  H.] 

FIG.  Fiau.  — .  ADAM^  Jf««a  para>. 
duiaea,  —,  BARBARY.  aptuUia  milgariB. 
-.COMMON.  PicnsCarica.  —.DEVIL'S 
or  INFERNAL.  Argemtme  mexicana.  — , 
HOTTENTOrS.  Meaembryanthemwnedule. 
—..INDIAN.  Opvntia,  especially  O.  vulffa- 
via ;  also  a  general  name  for  the  Caetacece. 
— ,  KEG.  of  Japan.  Diospyroa  Kakl.  — , 
PHAUAOH^S.  ^eomortu  antiqiufrunu  — . 
BACRED.    Fieua  nligiosa. 

FIG-MARIGOLD.    Meaembryanthemtm. 

FIGUE  BANANE.  (Fr.)  Musa  aapien- 
fum.  —  CAQUB.  Diospyroa  Kaki.  — 
MODIQUE.    Cluaiafiavtt. 

FIGUIBR.  Piaia,  —  COMMUN.  Ficua 
Carira,  —  IXADAM.  Muaa  paradiaiaca. 
—  D'INDE.    Opuntia  vulffaria. 

FIG-WORT.  Serophidaria.  The  term 
Figworta  has  also  oeen  applied  to  the 
acropbulariaoeons  order. 

FILAMENT.  The  stalk  of  the  anther. 
Any  kind  of  thread-shaped  body. 

FILAGO.  A  genus  of  small  herbaceous 
Cumpositce,  distinguished  by  their  chaffy 
lecepucle.  the  absence  of  a  pappus,  and  by 
the  female  florets  being  mixed  among  the 
scales  of  the  Imbricated  Involucre.  They 
are  mostly  annuals  of  low  stature,  having 
the  stems  and  leaves  hoary  with  cottony 
down,  and  inconspicuous  flowers  of  the 
texture  popularly  known  as  everlasting. 
The  commonest  British  species  are  F. 
minima,  a  hoary  little  plant  three  to  four 
Inches  high,  with  erect  stems,  very  narrow 
leaves,  and  brownish-yellow  flowers ;  and  F. 
germanica,  a  plant  of  similar  habit,  six  to 
eight  Inches  high,  with  an  erect  stem  ter- 
minating in  a  globular  head  of  small  coni- 
cal flowers,  from  the  base  of  which  usually 
spring  two  or  three  horizontal  branches 
terminating  in  like  manner.  This  curious 
mode  of  growth  occasioned  the  term  fferba 
impia  to  be  applied  by  the  old  botanists  to 
this  plant,  as  if  the  offspring  were  unduU' 
elevatlng  themselves  above  the  parent. 
None  of  the  foreign  species  are  worthy  of 
esjieclal  notice.  French,  Cotonniire ;  Ger- 
man ,  FiUkrauL  [C.  A.  J.] 

FILBERT.  Coryhia  AMlana.  — .WEST 
INDIAN.    Etdada  acandena. 

FILFIL  BURREE.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  fruits  of  Vitex  tri/olia. 

FILICES.  One  of  the  principal  groups 
of  cryptogams,  some  of  the  leading  pecu- 
liarities of  which  will  be  found  explained 
in  the  article  Aorogkvs.  They  are  com- 
monly called  Ferns,  and  consist  of  arbo- 
rescent or  herbaceous  perennial,  veryrare- 
*7  annoal  plants;    those  of  arborescent 
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habit  having  a  trunk  varying  from  two 
or  three  to  sixty  or  eighty  feet  In  hel^iit, 
and  formed  of  the  consolidated  bases  cC 
the  fronds,   sorrotinding  a  soft  centnA 
mass  of  tissue;  those  of  herbaceoiui 
cither  having  a  caudex  formed  on  a 
similar  to  the  arltoresccnt  kinds,  but 
smaller  scale,  the  young  fronds  fi 
the  growing  point,  or  having  a  moinei 
less  fleshy  rhizome  whose  growing  iMlpll 
is  in  advance  of  the  development  tA 
fronds,  which  are  produced  from  its 
Instead  of  its  apex.  Arborescent  Pemsnc^ 
represented  In  Plates  2,  flg.  e,  9,  and  ISf 
and  a  simple-fronded  Fern  In  Plate  IS. 

All  true  Ferns,  under  which  name  are  la* 
eluded  nearly  all  the  ferns  that  are  known, 
may    be     recognised     by   the    cfrdnito 
growth  of  their  young  leaves,  and  by  tbett 
hypopbyllous  fructlflcation.     The  frondftf^. 
are  very  various    In  regard  to  else  Mril 
form,  some  being  simple,   others  nuuvrH^ 
times  cut  or  divided ;  while  some  measvflf 
hut  an  Inch,  and  others  many  feet,in  I 
In  the  majority  of  Instances  there 
material  difference    of  aspect 
those  fronds  which  are  fertile  and 
which  are  sterile ;  but  in  others.  In 
whole  groups,  the  AcrostickecB  for 
there  is  a  manifest  contra<(tion  'iai 
fertile  fronds,  which   are  sdmetioMK 
duced  to  mere  ribs  and  spikes  di 
with  masses  of  the  spore-cases. 

Tlie  spore-cases,  which  are  coUectafl 
heaps  called   sori,   consist  of  Ifti 
celled  vesicles,  girt  either  longritw 
vertically,  or  oWIquely  by  a  jointed' 
which  nearly,  or  in  some  cases  com: 
surrounds  them.    This  ring  is  el; 
by  its  contraction  diiirupts  the  spo 
and  scatters  the  contained  spo 
dust-like  atoms,  invisible  except  in  n 
to  the  naked  eye.   Tlie  sorus,  or 
spore^cases.  is  in  some    groups 
but  in  others  covered  while  yotasg 
membrane  called  the  indusiuni. 

The  spores  of  Perns  are  prodnoed 
cell-division  within  the  spore-cases, 
are  consequently  unattached,  and  vantfoth 
ly  shaped  and  sculptured.    They  consist  of 
two   coats  containing  a  grumous   ia«$l. 
On  germination  the  outer  coat  bursts,  and 
the  inner  is  elongated  and  protruded; «lii 
by  cell-dlvlslon  becomes  converted  tnttfs: 
thin  marchantiform  frond  or  proth; 
On  the  under-surface  of  the  prothallis, 
kinds  of  bodies  are  borne,  one  of  whl 
the  antberid,  produces  spiral  ciliated 
matozolds,  while  the  other,  which 
the  arcliegone  or  female  cell.  Is  sun 
the  tissue.    The  cell  at  the  base  of 
archegones.    after    impregnation,    jgfv^r 
rise  to  a  new  plant,  which  Is  gradually  dfr-, 
veloped,  and  is  of  different  duration  Ih 
different    species,  producing    successive 
crops  of  fronds  and  spore-cases. 

Many  schemes  have  been  proposed  for 
the  classification  of  Fenis,  but  that  seems 
to  be  preferable,  which  is  based  on  the 
modifications  of  the  vascular  system  taken 
in  conjunction  with  thefmctiflcation.  All 
Ferns  are  referrible  to  one  of  the  groups 
OphiogloaaacecB,  Maraitiacece,  or  Pol^fpodieh 
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cea,  of  which  the  two  first,  Bometlmes 
called  pseudo-Ferns,  are  very  limited,  while 
the  latter,  containing  the  true  Ferns,  In- 
cludes the  greater  portion  of  all  the  known 
species. 

The  three  groups  just  named  are  distln- 
giilshed  from  each  other  by  the  nature  and 
structure  of  their  spore-cases.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  annulus  or  ring  around  the 
spore-case,  in  some  form,  either  completely 
surrounding  It,  or  In  a  more  or  less  rudi- 
mentary condition.  Is  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  the  PolypodiaceoB ;  while  the  Ma- 
rattiacea  and  the  Ophioglosnacea  are,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  absence  of  any  such 
ring,  rudimentary  or  otherwise,  and  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  ob- 
vious characters  that  the  Jf art^mcMB  have 
their  sori  dorsiferous^  that  Is,  on  the  bacic 
or  under  surface  of  their  fronds,  as  Is  com- 
monly the  case  among  true  Ferns,  while 
the  Ophioglostaeea  have  their  sort  margi- 
nal, the  spore-bearing  or  fertile  fronds 
being  contracted.  The  Ophioglo8$aeecB  are 
few  in  number,  and  present  little  differ- 
ence of  structure;  the  MarattiaeecBt  how- 
ever, form  three  small  tribes,  of  which 
the  MarattineiB  have  their  sort  ranged  in 
two  lines  facing  each  other,  forming  dis- 
tinct oblong  masses ;  the  Kaulfuasinea 
have  distinct  circular  sori,  the  spore-cases 
of  each  sorus  being  concrete  Into  a  sin- 
gle annular  series,  and  furnished  with 
openings  towards  the  centre;  and  the 
DanceinecB  have  their  sori  connate  over 
thewhole  under  surface,  which  then  shows 
long  parallel  lines  of  small  round  cavities. 

The  Polypodiacea  offer  so  much  variety 
of  structure  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
subdivide  them,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  spore- 
eases,  or  in  their  number  and  position,  or 
In  the  structure  and  development  of  the 
annulus  or  ring,  are  most  relied  on.  This 
gives  the  following  groups:  — iV/ypodi- 
necBt  the  most  extensive  of  all,  with  spore- 
cases  almost  equally  convex,  having  a 
vertical  and  nearly  complete  ring,  and 
bursting  transversely  at  a  part  on  the  an- 
terior side,  called  the  stoma,  where  the 
striae  of  the  ring  become  dilated  into 
elongate  parallel  cells.  Oyatheineee,  with 
spore-cases  sessile  or  nearly  so,  seated  on 
an  elevated  receptacle,  oblique-laterally 
compressed,  the  nearly  complete  ring  I)e- 
Ing,  in  consequence,  more  or  less  ob- 
liquely vertical,  that  is,  vertical  below, 
curving  laterally  towards  the  top,  burst- 
ing transversely;  they  approach  very  near 
the  Polypodineoe,  through  some  species 
of  AlsophUa,  in  which  the  characteristic 
obliquity  of  the  ring  is  little  apparent. 
Mcttoninea,  a  single  species  only,  with 
spore-cases  sessile,  bursting  horizontally, 
not  vertically,  the  ring  broad,  sub-oblique, 
and  nearly  complete,  the  sori  dorsal  and 
oligocarpous,  covered  by  umbonato-hemi- 
spherical  Indusia,'  which  are  peltate  or 
affixed  by  a  central  stalk.  Oleicheninece, 
with  the  ring  complete  transverse,  either 
truly  or  obliquely  horizontal,  the  spore- 
cases  globose-pyriform,  forming  oligocar- 
pous sori,  i.e.  sori  consisting  of  but  few 


spore-cases  (two  or  four  to  ten  or  twelve) 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  frond,  sessile 
or  nearly  so,  and  bursting  vertically; 
fronds  rigid  and  opaque,  and  usually  dl- 
chotomously-branched.  Trichomaninece, 
with  the  ring  resembling  that  of  the  Olei- 
cheninea,  but  the  spore-cases  lenticular, 
clustered  on  an  often  exserted  recep- 
tacle, which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  vein 
beyond  the  ordinary  margin  of  the  frond, 
so  that  the  sori  become  extrorse  margi- 
nal or  projected  outwards,  as  well  as  open- 
ing outwardly ;  fronds  pelludd-membra- 
naceous.  SchizceineoB,  with  the  ring  hori- 
zontal or  transverse,  situated  quite  at  the 
apex  of  the  oval  Bi>ore-case,  whlcli  is,  in 
consequence,  said  to  be  radiate-striate  at 
the  apex ;  the  spore-case  also  sometimes 
resupinate,  or  turned  upside  down,  so  that 
the  true  apex  is  below ;  habit  sometimes 
scandent.  CeraUnteridinaBt  one  or  two 
aquatic  species,  the  spore-cases  sometimes 
furnished  with  a  very  rudimentary  ring, 
reduced,  as  in  OsmundinetBy  to  a  few 
parallel  striae,  sometimes  furnished  with 
a  very  broad  and  more  lengthened  ring ; 
spores  bluntly  triangular,  marked  with 
three  series  of  concentric  lines.  Oamun' 
dinece,  with  the  spore-cases  two-valved, 
bursting  vertically  at  the  apex,  the  ring 
very  rudimentary,  reduced  to  a  few  iiarallel 
vertical  striae  on  one  side  near  the  apex 
of  the  spore-case.  In  all  but  the  last  of 
these  groups,  the  spore-cases  are  not  val- 
vate,  and  consequently,  when  they  open 
for  the  liberation  of  the  spores,  they  burst 
partially  or  Irregularly,  and  do  not  split  at 
the  top  in  two  equal  divisions,  as  occurs 
in  the  Oamundiyiece. 

These  primary  and  secondary  groups 
will  be  more  readily  comparable  In  the 
following  summary  :— 

Spore-ecues  ringleBS. 

1.  Ophioolossacbjb— Fructifications  mar- 

ginal on  rachiform  fronds. 

2.  M ABATTi ACE js— Fructifications  dorsal 

on  flat  leafy  fronds. 

§  Marattine(»—6ori  oblong,  distinct,  lon- 
gitudinally blseriaL 

8  Kaul/uatinece— Sori  circular,  distinct ; 
spore-cases  annularly  concrete. 

§  DanceiiuoB— Sori  connate  throughout. 

Spore-^Mtes  having  a  jointed  ring. 

3.  Polypodiacea  —  Spore-cases  not  val- 

vate ;  rarely  somewhat  two-valved  ver- 
tically. 

%  PolypodinetB— Ring  vertical,  nearly 
complete  ;  spore-cases  usually  stalked, 
gibbous  ;  receptacles  superficial  or  im- 
mersed. 

t  Cyaihetnea  — Ring  obliquely  vertical, 
nearly  complete,  narrow;  spore-cases 
crowded,  sessile  or  subsesslle,  oblique- 
laterally  compressed;  receptacles  ele- 
vated. 

f  MatoninecB— Ring  sub-oblique,  nearly 
complete,  broad ;  spore-cases  few,  ses- 
sile, gibbous ;  sori  oligocarpous. 

f  Oleiehenineee—  Ring  zonal,  horizontally 
or  obliquely  transverse,  complete; 
spore-cases  sessile  or  subsesslle,  ver- 
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FLBtJR    DE  COrCOU.    (Fr.)     todWH 
d.™f«.^;S™™,    -DBCRAFAirE 

FLAX.   Tbe romidon  ™ie (or  t^Kw; 

aianllawrUirai,.    .^DBeDAHEB.    ircffo- 

Ameri™,  nune  (or  CmJ«i.    -,  NEW 
ZEALAND.    P*ofmi™!««x.    -.TOAD. 

J-oiiVtora.      -  DB  LA  TRINllC    Ftote 

BpecUi.   Tbs  rieur  de  III  TFpr«eiitliis  the 

Jt<i    Is  (Be  embleni  of  Fruics.  ud  wu 

FLAX-STAB,    LtiimacHia  LimoMUBa- 

nllcd  br  old  Englleb  Builiora  Flower  de 

-DOBBTD-ARQENT.    i«(«ra™/l»o. 

FLEABAHB.     Omuit:   ilw>    Ps'IcoHd 

DB    PAOUES.     BelKl   prnmli     -   DK 

O.^^f ^\"e%"^^  "^SSS/'a"^ 

FLBA4BBD.    THe    Ked    0(    PlimOi^D 

Md  iu™.    -  DU  OBABMKIONBtJB. 

Pn,fHHn. 

AmimiMiKMi^aia.   -  DnsOI.BIL.   Bf 

FLEAIF     DM    PUfia     (Fr.l     Pl-tam 

bn-Naptawi. 

FLBAWOKT.    PullcarU   milearU;  ll» 

rta>.«eoP^fl(«n. 

FLfiCHlfcRB.    (Tp.)    AwittBria  «wi*.- 
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but  differing  In  lillTns  >  wrsid  ind  two- 

1»T.j.^  wen  »  br  tt.e  "™"  MM 

eeeded,  Inetud  ot  >  eUlened   ind  mui;- 

"llpolee  which  '"™J™'j^f^n  ^^ 

r^^,  rrito^:i\r,XT^«^- 

"itu?  oblone^wrotroi^mil  compreiMd 

'ji\ZSS\^  •«.<!  n-BT^SSSSMrJJ^™ 

both  iiirtues.                          [A.  A.  B.l 

wlTh  ili^  OP  trllotMa  iMKOd  1«.«. 

dlrcMlon.  genlly  bendliii  siurotleli'  lu- 

liMliiS°^aji*o(*li7e'ihortieeHi;  Bvi 

Mlll.ilTi»wl>o«na»i«»iorP«.icl«. 

.,&-,rs2rj?K-iSS 

whlcb  endoHitKMKlileotwliltanowen 

^Mked  with  pint  ]]n«i   The  lavei  >n 

■liDPle.  onto  wd  uaK.  ud  tut  mncb  ID 

'l«f  ■h>epl»th-h™iB™iU«a«»._ 

aK-sS»saisS£ 

ii™f~^;s?s 

pie  bloBom  ■•«  lugn  Uwn  In  ur  other 

S^'^.SSSSSVS.IS 

F1li.d«d.  uutnU.. 

'    DiVilend«r umuv  lower italk.UioK  of 

^^;^;^^'So?^s^?;r.'s.-o^s^K^ 

J?FlS.lnB.  Mtodlm  toBnlM.  C*-  *-  B.1 

FLfcLK.   IFfJ  Wlm.pral«-. 

ESi^'  B,1er!Sh''".*E^ftt2"S™.whS 

C^  Crt xilttry  0f  Matanp, 
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■tiffma.  The  oupsale  ts  woody,  oblong, 
obtnie,  flre-ralred,  the  exterior  thickly 
eoTervd  with  shArp-polnted  tubercles.  They 
are  lofty  treee,  having  alternate  pinnate 
leaTM ;  fonnd  In  New  South  Wales  and 
the  Moluccas.  The  natives  of  these  Islands 
nse  the  rough  tuberculated  fruit  as  rasps 
in  preiNurlng  roots  itc  for  food.     [R.  HO 

FLIX-WBBD.    8i»lfvan«m  Sophia. 

FLOOCI.  Woolly  threads,  found  mixed 
with  sporulea  la  f ungals ;  also  any  wool- 
like hairs. 

FLOOTOSK.  Covered  with  close  wooUy 
hairs,  which  fall  away  In  little  tufts. 

FLORAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
flower.  —  ENVELOPES.  The  calyx  and 
corolla,  one  or  both. 

FLOR  DE  AROMA.  Aeada  Fametiana. 
—  DB  [RABBU  Barkeria  gp4KtabUi$.  — 
DB  JESUS.  L«Ua  aewmimaa.  -  DB 
XATO.    Lotlianuiiiau, 

FLORBSTINA.  A  genus  of  Mexican 
composite  herbaseons  plants,  with  the  ha- 
bit of  .Sterio,  to  which  they  were  formerly 
referred.  They  are  covered  with  small 
appresaed  white  hairs,  and  have  entire  or 
pedately  divided  leaves,  and  flowers  borne 
In  loose  corymbs  surrounded  by  an  Invo- 
lucre of  eight  short  bracts.  The  corollas 
have  all  a  short  tube,  and  a  whitish  or 
purple  limb  divided  Into  Ave  segments. 
The  achcnes  are  somewhat  four-cornered, 
surmounted  by  a  pappus  of  eight  or  twelve 
membranous  scales.  [M.  T.  M.] 

FLORETS.  When  many  small  flowers 
are  collected  In  clusters  or  heads,  each 
flower  is  called  a  floret.  The  fioreU  of  ih« 
difk  are  those  which  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  head  of  a  composite:  while  flareU  of 
Ihe  ray  occupy  the  circumference. 

FLORIDBJB.  A  name  given  to  the  rose- 
spored  Alga^  In  consequence  of  many  of 
them  exhibiting  the  rosy  tints  of  flowers. 
They  are  now  more  generally  known  as 
Rhodosperms.  [M.  J.  B.] 

FLORIFBR.   Flower-bearing. 

FLORIPAROUS.  Producing  flowers ; 
also  a  monstrosity  consisting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  flowers  Instead  of  fruit. 

FLORIPONDIO.    Datura  tangvinea. 

FLORKEA.  A  North  American  annual 
herb,  referred  to  the  limnantheous  division 
of  Tropteolaeetg.  It  Is  a  marsh  plant,  with 
slender  decumbent  stems,  and  alternate 
pinnately-parted  leaves,  bearing  solitary 
small  white  flowers  in  their  axils.  It  Is 
distinguished  from  LimnantheB  chiefly  by 
Its  having  trlmerous  instead  of  pentame- 
rous  flowers.  [T.  M.J 

FLORUS.  In  composition  =s  flowered : 
thus  uniflortu  is  one-flowered;  bifUnna, 
two-flowered;  trifloru»^  three-flowered; 
muUifUmUt  many-flowered,  &c. 

FLOS.  A  flower.  —  COMPOSITU&  An 
old  name  for  the  capitnlnm. 


FLOS  AOONI&    AdmtUtaOMmnalU,   - 

aSrIS.  AUriOM  AraehniUa.  —  CARDI- 
NALIB.  QuamoelU  vulgarU.  —  CUCULI. 
CardamiMe  pratetuis;  also  Lpchnis  Flat- 
eueuli.  —  GLOBOSUS.  Cfomphrena  gUh 
hosa,  —  JOTIS.  Lyehnia  Flos  Jams.  — 
MARTINI.  AUtrOmeria  Flon  MartmL  — 
PASSIONIS.  POM^floraceeruiea  and  others. 
—  SOL  IS.  Mtliattthu»  annnua ;  also  Bdi- 
anthemum  vulgare.  —  SUSANNiB.  Pla- 
tanthera  Busantur.  —  TRINZTATIS. 
Viola  tricolor. 

FL0600PA.  A  genus  of  OommelynoMC 
more  usually  known  under  the  name  of 
Dithifrocarptu^  and  distinguished  by  having 
nearly  regular  flowers,  with  six  stamens, 
all  fertile,  with  parallel  anther-cells ;  and 
a  two-celled  ovary  and  capsule,  with  one 
ovule  and  seed  In  each  celL  There  are  but 
very  few  qwcies,  natives  of  the  tropical 
regions  both  of  the  new  and  the  old  world. 
Tite  most  common  species,  F.  pamiculata,  is 
abundant  in  Asia,  and  is  also  found  In 
South  Africa  and  BrazIL  It  is  a  herb  of 
two  or  three  feet  in  height*  with  acuminate 
leaves,  and  a  dense  hirsute  terminal  panicle 
of  small  blue  flowers. 

FLOSCULI  (adj.  FLOSCTLOSB).  The 
same  as  Florets. 

FLOTOVIA-  A  genus  of  spiny  8.  Ame- 
rican bushes  belonging  to  the  Compotitm, 
and  nearly  related  to  Bamadesia,  from 
which  it  differs  In  its  regularly  five-parted,  i 
not  two-lipped  corollas.  The  numerous 
florets  of  the  flower-heads,  and  the  Insertion 
of  the  stamens  on  the  middle  of  the  corolla 
tube,  are  the  characters  which  separate 
the  genus  from  Its  other  allies.  Upwards 
of  twenty  species  are  known,  the  greater 
portion  found  in  Brazil,  a  few  In  the  Peru- 
vian Andes,  and  one  or  two  in  ChllL  For 
the  roost  part  they  are  bushes  of  four  to 
six  feet,  with  alternate  leaves,  accompanied 
by  two  straight  slender  spines.  The  pink 
flower-heads  in  some  are  solitary  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  but  more  commonly 
numerous  and  small ;  the  silky  achenes  are 
crowned  with  a  pappus  of  one  series  of 
beautiful  feathery  awns.  F.  argentea,  a 
pretty  Andean  species,  is  by  some  referred 
to  DaajfpkifllKm.  [A.  A.  R] 

FLOURENSI A.  A  genus  of  resiniferons 
composite  shrubs  found  In  New  Mexico 
and  Chill,  and  nearly  allied  to  HeUantkus, 
differing  chiefly  in  the  tongue-like  branches 
of  the  style,  which  are  obtuse  and  not 
tipped  with  an  awl-shaped  appendaga 
The  leaves  are  usually  covered  with  a 
gummy  exudation.  The  yellow  rayed  flow> 
er-heads  are  usually  largre  and  solitary  or 
two  to  three  together  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs.  The  most  handsome  species  is  F, 
thuriferot  which  grows  to  a  bnsh  of  fonfj 
to  six  feet  in  Chili,  and  has  its  twigs; 
as  well  as  Its  broadly  lance-shaped  leaves | 
covered  with  a  resinous  substance,  whii 
is  collected  and  burnt  as  incense  In 
churches;  Its  flue  yellow  flower-heads srl| 
single  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  and  moi 
than  two  inches  across.   The  Chilians 
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the  plant  Maravilla,  or  MaraviUa  del  Campo. 
Four  species  are  known.  [A.  A.  B.J 


Anthoxanthum.      — 
AniluKMaUhum  odora- 


FLOUVB.  (Fr.) 
DES  BRES9AITTS. 
turn. 

FLOWER.  That  asBeinbIa«re  of  organs 
In  a  plant,  of  which  the  stamens,  or  pistils, 
or  both,  form  part. 

FLOWER  DE  LFCE.  An  old  English 
name  for  the  common  species  of  TriH  -~  ger^ 
manica^fiorentinat  &c. 

FLOWER  OF  CRETE.  Mesembrvanthe- 
mum  Tripolium. 

FLOWER  OF  JO  VB.  In/chnis  Flos  Jovia. 

FLOWER-FENCE.  Poiiiciana.  —.BAR- 
BADOS. Poinciana  pulcherrima.  —,  BAS- 
TARD.   AdenantJiera.  . 

FLOWER-GENTLE.    Amaranthtu. 

'  FLUELLIN.  Linaria  Blattne  and  spuria ; 
also  Veronica  oifflcinalis, 

FLtfOGEA.  A  genus  of  EuphorUaeecs 
nearly  related  to  PhylUmthua,  from  which 
it  may  be  recognised  by  the  sterile  flow- 
era  baring  three  stamens  sarronnding  a 
rudimentary  ovary,  there  being  no  rudi- 
mentary ovary  in  those  of  Phyllanthus. 
The  genus  consists  of  several  much  bran- 
ched smooth  and  entire-leaved  bushes 
found  in  most  tropical  countries  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  The  leaves  are  obovate 
or  ovate.  The  flowers,  sterile  and  fertile 
on  different  plants,  are  minute,  green,  and 
disposed  In  fascicles  or  cymes  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  fruits  are  dry  capsules 
or  berries  about  the  size  of  a  pea  or 
smaller.  The  bark  of  F.  virosus,  according 
to  Roxburgh,  Is  strongly  astringent,  and 
possesses  the  property  of  intoxlciating  flsh 
'  when  thrown  in  the  water,  thus  rendering 
them  easily  caught  The  white  berries  of 
F.  leueapynu  in  India,  and  F.  abyssiniea 
in  Eastern  tropical  Africa,  are  eaten  by 
the  natives.  A  Chinese  species,  F.  avfflru' 
UcoaOt  has  long  been  known  as  Oeblera 
avffruJbicoaa.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FLTJITANS.  Floating  upon  the  surface 
of  water. 

FLUVIAL,  FLUVIATILB.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  water. 

PLDTEAU.    (Fr.)    Alisma  Plantago. 

FLUVIALES.  A  natural  order  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  aquatics  established  by  Ven- 
tfnat.  The  plants  are  now  Included  in 
NAIADAGB2B  :  wlxich  see.  [J.  H.  B.] 

FLT- AGARIC.  The  common  name  of 
Agarietu  muscarius,  a  splendid  scarlet 
species  studded  with  white  or  yellow 
warts,  which  is  common  in  birch  woods, 
and  is  used  to  make  a  decoction  for  de- 
stroying flies.  Its  narcotic  properties 
are  so  strong  that  in  some  countries  it  Is 
employed,  mixed  with  the  juice  of  cran- 
berries, to  produce  intoxication,  the  dry 
plant  being  more  efficacious  for  this  pur- 
prae  than  the  fresh.  The  efEects  are  some- 


what different  from  those  of  other  narco- 
tics, being  characterised  by  extreme  stimu- 
lation of  the  muscles.  The  nervous  system 
is  at  times  excited  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
produce  the  most  ludicrous  actions.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  urine  of  persons 
who  have  partaken  of  the  fungus  acquires 
the  same  narcotic  properties :  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  narcotic  principle,  like  some 
other  substances,  passes  through  the  urine 
without  change.  (See  E.  A.  Parkes  on  the 
Composition  of  Urine,  1860.)  In  excess  It  is 
doubtless  a  dangerous  poison,  and  we 
have  known  temporary  Intoxication  arise 
from  its  accidental  use.  [M.  J.  B.] 

FLY-POISON.  Amianthium  musccBtoxi- 
cum. 

FLY-TRAP.  Apocynumandroseemifolium. 
— ,  VENUS'S.    Diojuea  museipula. 

FLY-WORT.  A  name  applied  to  those 
species  of  Catasetum  formerly  called  My- 
anthtts. 

FCEMINEtrs.  Female,  that  Is,  bearing 
pistils  only. 

FCENICULUM.  A  genus  of  nmbelllfe- 
rous  plants,  with  flnely  dissected  leaves, 
no  involucres,  and  yellow  flowers.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Anethum,  to  which  It  is 
very  closely  allied,  by  the  fruits  being 
somewhat  compressed  from  side  to  side, 
and  not  from  back  to  front.  F.  vulgare,  the 
common  Fennel,  is  a  native  of  temperate 
Europe  and  Western  Asia ;  in  this  country 
it  is  usually  found  in  dry  chalky  soil,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sea.  The  Sweet 
Fennel,  F.  dulcet  is  by  some  considered  as 
only  a  variety  of  the  preceding;  but  it 
differs  in  being  a  smaller  plant,  in  the 
stem  being  compressed  at  the  base,  not 
round,  in  the  smaller  number  of  rays  to 
the  umbel,  in  the  greater  size  of  the  fruit, 
in  flowering  earlier,  &c.  It  is  grown  In 
this  country  as  a  potherb  and  for  garnish- 
ing; its  fruit  supplies  an  aromatic  oil, 
which  is  carminative  like  dill.  [M.  T.  M.3 

FCENUM  GRjECUM.  Trigonella  Famum 
grcecum,  so  called  because  formerly  made 
into  hay  in  Greece.  It  was  also  cultivated 
by  the  Romans,  and  is  still  occasionally 
employed  in  the  agriculture  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  plant  and  seeds  are 
strongly  scented,  with  the  new  hay-like 
odour  of  coumarin. 

F(ETIDIA.  A  genus  of  shrubby  plants 
doubtfully  placed  in  Myrtacea,  the  leaves 
being  alternate  and  without  dots,  and  the 
flowers  destitute  of  petals.  The  three 
known  species  are  natives  of  the  Mauritius 
and  Madagascar,  attaining  a  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  the  ash-roloured 
branches  furnished  at  their  extremities 
with  smooth  entire,  ovate  or  lance-shaped 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  axillary  and  so- 
litary, and  have  a  three  or  four^sided  calyx 
tube,  with  a  border  of  four  triangular 
lobes,  and  very  numerous  stamens.  The 
fruits  are  woody,  four^ided,  four-celled, 
somewhat  top-shaped  nuts.  F.  mauritiana, 
known  as '  Le  Bois  puant '  in  the  Manrltins, 
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farnlshe* good  farnttnre wood.  According 
Ui  Roxburgh,  the  bwk  Is  very  tough,  red 
within,  bitter  and  Mtringent.  It  is  used 
by  woodmen  for  handling  up  the  wood, 
inctead  of  cord.  The  common  appellntion 
of  StinlKwood  has  no  doubt  taggested  the 
name  of  the  geniu.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FOG-FRUIT.  Aa  American  name  for 
Lijvia  nodiflortu 

FOLIACEOU&  Having  the  texture  or 
form  of  a  leaf,  ai  the  branches  of  Xylo- 
yhjflla, 

FOLIA  MALABATHRI.  The  aromatic 
dried  leaves  of  Cinnamomum  nitidum. 

FOLIAR.  Inserted  upon,  or  proceeding 
from  the  leaf;  thus  a  eirrhtu  foliarU  is  a 
tendril  growing  from  a  leal 

FOLIATION.   The  act  of  leafing. 

FOLIATE.    Clothed  with  leaves. 

FOLLICULAREa  A  suborder  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  Proleacecet  and  referred 
by  Decandollc  to  the  monochlamydeoua 
dicotyiedons.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  coriaceous  or  woody  follicles,  which 
contain  one  or  many  seeda  The  general 
characters  of  the  order  are  given  under 
Protbackjb.  The  foliicuUr  division  con- 
tains such  genera  as  OreviUeOt  Hakea,Lam- 
berfia,  Bhopala^  Knightia,  Telopiaf  Lomaliat 
Bankaia,  and  DryoHdra.  [J.  H.  B.] 

FOLIIPAROUa  Producing  leaves  only, 
as  leaf-buds. 

FOLIOLE  (adj.  FOLIOLATB).  A  leaflet : 
the  secondary  divisions  of  a  compound 
leaf. 

FOLIOSB.    Covered  closely  with  leaves. 

FOLLE-AVOINE.  (Fr.)    Avena/atua. 

FOLLETTE.  (Pr.)    Atriplex  hartentis. 

FOLLICLE.  A  kind  of  fruit,  consisting 
of  a  single  carpel,  dehiscing  by  the  ventral 
suture  only,  as  in  Delphinium,  AtclepiaSt 
Apocynum,  Ac. 

EONTANESIA.  A  Syrian  shrub  of  the 
olive  family,  named  in  honour  of  M.  Des- 
fontalnes,  an  eminent  French  botanist.  It 
has  lance-shaped  leaves,  ciliated  at  the 
margins ;  and  white  clustered  flowers  with 
a  persistent  four-cleft  calyx,and  four  petals 
united  into  pairs  at  the  base  by  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  two  stamens.  The  ovary  is  two 
to  three-celled,  with  two  suspended  ovules, 
the  style  short,  the  stigma  cleft  into  two 
threadlike  divisions.  The  capsule  is  thin, 
notched,  indehiscent,  surmounted  by  the 
stigmas,  and  having  a  membranous  mar- 
gin. [M.  T.  M.] 

FONTOf  ALEI,  F0NTINALI8.  A  small 
section  and  gen  us  of  pleurocarpons  mosses, 
distinguished  by  their  aquatic  habit,  the 
nearly  sessile  capsule  immersed  in  theperi- 
chsetial  leaves,  and  the  cancellated  inner 
peristome.  The  principal  genus,  FonHnoHSt 
contains  a  few  species  confined  to  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  noriliem  hemisphere. 
The  leaves  are  curiously  compressed,  so 


that  the  stems  have  a  triquetrous  otftline. 
There  is,  however,  no  nerve  as  in  the  Drt- 
panophylleit  and  they  are  frequently  split 
down  the  middle,  each  division  looking  like 
a  separate  leaf.  F.  antipyretica  is  common 
about  millwheels,  on  stones,  roots,  &c.,  in 
running  streams;  and  does  not  fructify 
unless  the  plant  is  exposed  or  the  ends  of 
the  branches  come  up  to  the  surface.  The 
dried  plant  Is  used  by  the  Laplanders  to 
stuff  the  space  between  the  chimneys  and 
the  wall,  to  prevent  Are,  aa  it  does  not 
easily  Ignite.  Fomtinalia  has  a  mitrsBform 
calyptra,  but  in  the  neighbouring  genus 
Dichelyma  the  calyptra  is  dimidiate,  while 
the  capsules  are  more  exserted.  [M.  J.  R] 

F0NTINALI8,  FONTANUa  Growingln 
or  near  a  spring  of  water. 

FOOL'S-STONE&  OreMa  masada  and 
Morio. 

FORAMEN.  An  aperture.  The  foramen 
of  an  ovule  is  an  aperture  through  the  in- 
teguments, allowing  the  passage  of  the 
pollen  tubes  to  the  nucleus. 

FORAMINULE.  The ostloltun  of  certain 
fungals. 

FORBIDDEN  FRUIT.  Cfitrus  ParadigL 
—  (of  London).  A  variety  of  the  shaddock, 
C.  decnmana.  —  (of  Italy).  The  Pomme 
d'Adam,  a  variety  of  C.  Limetta.  —  fof 
Paris).  The  sweet-skinned  orange,  a  va- 
riety of  C,  AwranXium, 

FORCIPATE.  Forked,  like  a  pair  of 
pincers. 

FORGET-ME-NOT.  Myoaotia  paluabria. 
— ,  ANTARCTIC.    Myoaotidium  nobila. 

FORFICARIA  gramini/oHa  is  a  ter- 
restrial tuberous-rooted  orchid  of  South 
Africa,  with  narrow,  rigid,  grassy  leaves 
shorter  than  the  stem,  which  is  one  to  two 
feet  high,  and  terminating  in  a  loose  ra- 
ceme of  eight  to  ten  flowers,  each  sup- 
ported by  a  short  membranaceous  bracL 
The  upper  sepal  is  boat-shaped,  the  two 
lateral  ones  larger,  keeled  and  acute,  the 
petals  bristle-like  and  hairy,  and  the  lip 
very  short,  fleshy  and  pubescent.  There 
is  only  one  species.  [A.  A.  BJ 

FORNICATE.    Arched. 

FORNIX.  Little  arched  scales  in  the 
oriflce  of  some  flowers. 

FORRESTIA.  A  genns  of  CommelynacM 
found  in  New  Guinea.  Herbs  with  ellii>ti- 
cal  lanceolate  glabrous  leaves  having  hairy 
sheaths,  and  red  flowers  in  dense  heads, 
with  six  stamens,  the  filaments  of  which 
are  glabrous.  [J.  T.  S.J 

FORSKOLEA.  A  genus  of  Urtieaceff, 
found  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  Arabia,  and  North-West 
India.  It  belongs  to  a  small  tribe  cbarao- 
terised  by  the  male  flowers  having  but  one 
stamen ;  and  is  distinguished  from  Its  near 
allies  by  its  minute  flowers  being  enclosed 
In  a  two  or  many-leaved  involucre.  The 
five  known  species  are  branching  herbs, 
with  tough  somewhat  woody  stems  clothed 
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with*  rigid  stinging  hairs,  furnished  with 
lance-shaped  or  ovate  leaves,  the  little 
flowers  densely  packed  In  their  axils,  males 
and  females  in  the  same  Involucre.  F.  an- 
gzuftlfolia  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  Canary 
Islands  to  promote  perspiration.  The 
grenus  bears  the  name  of  M.  P.  Forskal,  a 
l>otani8t  of  the  last  century  who  wrote  a 
flora  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  Felix.  [A.  A.  B.] 

FORSTERA.  A  genus  of  StylidiacecB 
"w^lth  a  calyx  of  from  three  to  six  lobes; 
corolla  white,  campanulate,  with  a  four  to 
nine-lobed  spreading  limb  ;  stamens  and 
style  united  into  a  central  erect  column 
surmounting  the  ovary,  having  at  its  base 
t\vo  large  erect  subulate  or  lunate  glands. 
The  anthers,  on  the  top  of  the  column,  are 
sessile,  bursting  transversely,  the  two 
lialvea  hooded,  the  upper  turned  back; 
stigma  two-lobed,  feathery,  and  spreading 
in  the  female  flowers;  fruit  a  membranous 
capsule.  The  stems  are  simple  or  branched, 
tw^o  to  three  inches  in  height ;  the  leaves 
more  or  less  closely  Imbricated,  alternate ; 
tbe  flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious.  Very 
remarkable  Alpine  plants,  natives  of  Tas- 
mania, New  Zealand,  and  Fuegia  [R.  H.] 

FORSYTHIA.  A  genus  of  shrubs  be- 
longing  to  the  Oleacece,  having  a  four-part- 
ed calyx,  a  shallow  bell-shaped  four-cleft 
corolla,  a  two-lobed  stigma,  and  capsular 
fruit.  F.  viridissima  is  very  ornamental 
In  March,  with  its  numerous  tufts  of 
rather  large  pendulous  bright  greenish- 
yellow  flowers,  which  grow  two  or  three 
tofirether  from  all  parts  of  the  rod-like 
l>rancbes.  After  these  have  faded,  the 
slightly  aromatic  shining  oblong  lanceo- 
late leaves  make  their  appearance;  they 
remain  till  late  in  autumn,  turning  yellow 
or  purple  before  they  fall  off.  The  shrub 
tlien  has  somewhat  the  habit  of  a  willow, 
t>ut  the  stems  are  four-angled  and  studded 
-V7]  th  a  number  of  large  prominent  buds. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy.  [C.  A.  J.] 

FORTUNiEA.  A  genus  of  Jnglandaceoi 
found  In  North  China  and  Japan,  and  re- 
presented by  a  single  species,  ^P.  chinensis, 
a  smooth  pinnate-leaved  bush  with  the 
aspect  of  a  Sumach^  its  leaves  being  com- 
posed of  five  to  seven  pairs  of  lance-shaped 
unequal-sided  sharply  serrated  leaflets 
-with  an  odd  ona  The  branches  are  ter- 
nifnated  by  a  cluster  of  slender  drooping 
catkins  of  green  male  flowers  somewhat 
like  those  of  a  willow,  and  a  solitary  cone- 
like  and  erect  female  catkin,  made  up  of 
a  number  of  hard-pomted  bracts  closely 
overlapping  each  other,  and  each  bearing 
in  its  axil  a  little  one-seeded,  two-winged 
ntft.  According  to  Mr.  Fortune,  who  first 
gathered  the  plant,  and  whose  name  it 
hears,  the  Chinese  use  the  fruits  to  dye 
the  black  colour  of  their  clothes.  Its 
cone-like  female  catkins  suffice  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  genera.        [A.  A.  B.] 

FORTUTNIA.  A  genus  of  Cruciferm 
allied  to  Baphanus,  but  with  the  two  lower 
cells  of  the  pod  empty,  the  two  upper  one- 
seeded  and  indehlscent.  The  pod  is  flat- 
tened, broadly  winged,  resembling  that  of 


laatia :  indeed,  the  genus  is  founded  on  the 
/.  Oarcinif  aa  eastern  plant.         [J.  T.  S.J 

FOTHERGILLA.  A  genus  of  the  witch- 
hazels,  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  FothergUl, 
a  London  physician  and  patron  of  Botany 
of  the  last  century.  The  corolla  Is  want- 
ing ;  the  stamens  usually  twenty-four  in 
number,  their  fllaments  long  and  clubbed. 
The  species  are  dwarf  deciduous  shrubs, 
natives  of  North  America,  having  white 
and  sweet-scented  flowers.  [G.  D.] 

FOUQERB     COMMUNE    or    GRANDE. 

(Fr.)  Pteria  aquilina.  —  FEMELLE. 
Athyrium  Filix-foemina ,  also  Pteria  aguir 
Una.  —  FLEURIE.  Osmunda  regalia.  .— 
MALE.  Laatrea  FUia^mas.  —  MUSQUEE. 
Scandix  odorata, 

FOUNTAIN  TREE. 
Cedrua  Deodara. 


A  popular  name  for 


FOURCROTA.  An  amaryllldaceous 
genus  closely  related  to  Agave^  and  like  it 
having  long-lived  massive  stems,  great 
fleshy  leaves,  and  a  very  tall  pyramidal 
terminal  inflorescence  produced  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years.  Herbert  speaks  of 
F.  longceva  as  the  most  magniflcent  plant 
in  the  order,  beyond  all  comparison :  its 
stem  forty  feet  high ;  its  leaves  less  rigid 
and  erect  than  In  Tucca\  its  inflorescence 
thirty  feet  high,  the  lower  branches  of  the 
terminal  pyramid  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
long ;  and  its  white  flowers  Innumerable. 
These  flowers  consist  of  a  six-parted  pe- 
rianth, with  regular  nearly  patent  seg- 
ments, subulate  conniving  fllaments  with 
versatile  anthers,  a  straight  hollow  trian- 
gular style  enlarged  below,  and  a  triangu- 
lar fringed  stigma  The  species  are  rather 
widely  dispersed,  occurring  in  South  Ame- 
rica, Mexico,  West  Indies,  New  Holland, 
and  Madagascar.  F.  gigantea  was  formerly 
railed  Agave  foetida,  and  Is  a  smaller  plant 
than  the  foregoing.  [T.  M.] 

FOUR  O'CLOCK  FLOWER.  MiraUlia 
dichotoma. 

FOUROUCHE.  (Fr.)  IWolium  incur- 
natum. 

FOUTEAU.    (Ft.)    Fagw  sylvatica. 

FOVEA  (adj.  FOVEATE,  dim.  FOVEO- 
LATE).  A  small  excavation  or  pit :  hence 
pitted. 

FOVEOLE.  The  perlthecium  of  certain 
fungals. 

FOVBOLARIA.  A  genus  of  the  Styrax  \ 
family,  peculiar  to  Peru,  and  represented 
by  a  single  species,  F.  ferruginea,  so  named 
because  of  the  copious  rusty  down  which 
clothes  the  branches,  flower  racemes,  and 
under  surface  of  the  leaves.  It  Is. a  tall 
bush,  with  alternate  elliptical  entire 
leaves  ;  and  the  little  white  flowers,  which 
are  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Styrax,  but 
smaller,  are  borne  in  axillary  racemes,  and 
have  a  flve-toothed  calyx,  Ave  oblong 
petals,  and  ten  stamens  adhering  by  their 
stalks  into  a  tube  so  as  to  be  monadelphous ; 
this  latter  character  being  the  chief  dls- 
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FOTILLA.  The  imairinaiT  fluid  or  ema- 
nation which  it  was  formerly  thought  thirt 
the  pollen  discharged  when  performing 
the  act  of  fertilisation.  The  fluid  actually 
contained  in  the  pollen-grain. 

FOXBAKB.    AecmUum  Vulparia. 

FOX-CHOP.  MeaembrymOhemum  vu^ 
piftttni. 

FOXGLOVB.  DtffitaiU.  — ,  DOWNY 
FAL8B.  An  American  name  for  Oerardia 
/lava.    — » LADIBS*.    Ferboseum  Thapms. 

FOX-GRAFB.     VitU  vutpina,  LaJbruaea, 

FOX-TAIL.    I^eopoditim  ciavQtwm. 

FRAOID.  Of  a  pasty  texture ;  between 
fleshy  and  polpy. 

FRAOARIA.  A  genus  of  JtosacMS.  dis- 
tinguished by  Its  ten-cleft  calyx,  its  five 
petals,  and  Its  seeds  Inserted  on  a  fleshy 
receptacle.  This  fleshy  receptacle  is  the 
fruit  known  as  the  Strawberry.  The  name 
Fragaria  la  derived  from  /ra0Tan«  — the 
fruit,  as  is  well  known,  being  peculiarly  per- 
fumed. The  common  name  of  Strawberry 
has  been  given,  according  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  others,  on  account  of  straw 
having  been  laid  to  prevent  the  fruit  from 
getting  soiled  in  wet  weather. 

There  are  several  species,  of  which  the 
principal  are,  F.  vetea,  to  which  belong 
the  wood  and  Alpine  varieties ;  F.  vtr>d<«, 
the  green ;  F.  elatior,  the  Hautbois ;  F. 
virginiana,  the  Virginian  or  scarlet;  F. 
grandyUmit  the  pine;  and  F.  diUenaU, 
the  Chilian  strawberry. 

Previous  to  1629,  the  date  assigned  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Scarlet  Strawberry 
from  Virginia,  the  Wood  Strawberry  must 
have  been  the  sort  generally  gathered  for 
sale  in  this  country.  'Strabery  ripe,'  to- 
gether with  'Gode  Peascode,'  and  *  Cherrys 
In  the  ryse,'  were  mentioned  as  some  of 
the  London  cries  by  Lidgate  in  a  poem 
which  he  wrote,  probably  400  years  ago,  or 
nearly,  for  he  died  in  1483.  Peas  must 
have  been  then  cultivated  for  sale  ;  stmw- 
berries  may  have  been  partially  so,  or  they 
may  have  been  chiefly  gathered  for  the 
purpose  where  found  growing  in  their 
wild  state.  But  Hollinshed  mentions  the 
fact  that  Gloucester  asked  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  for  strawberries  when  contemplating 
the  death  of  Hastings ;  and  the  circum- 
stance has  been  dramatised  by  Shakes- 
'  peare  :— 

'My  lord   of   Ely,  when   I  was  last  in 

Holbom, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden 
there.' 

The  palace  and  garden  of  the  Bishop  were 
situated  In  that  part  of  London  now  called 
Ely  Place;  and  the  grounds  sloping  to  the 
then  open  stream  or  rivulet  of  Holbom 
must  have  been  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  strawberries. 
The  green   strawberry  Is  a   European 


plant,  but  rarely  met  with.  The  fruit  Is 
small,  very  abundant,  roundish  ;  the  flesh 
has  a  greenish  tinge,  solid,  and  juicy  ;and 
having  somewhat  of  the  pineapple  flavour, 
something  good  might  result  from  cross- 
ing it  with  other  sorts. 

The  Hautbois  is  a  native  of  England  and 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  has  not  been 
found  in  a  wild  state  so  plentifully  as  the 
Wood  or  Alpine  kinds.  The  cultivated 
varieties  of  this  species  sometimes  bear 
most  abundant  crops ;  occasionally,  how- 
ever, the  plants  only  produce  sterile  flowers, 
yet  perhaps  in  another  season  the  same 
plants  again  bear  profusely,  sterility  being 
induced  by  circumstances  which  occasion 
a  too  rapid  development  of  the  parts  of 
frurtiflcatlon,  and  their  consequent  im- 
perfection. This  led  to  the  supposition  that 
the  Strawberry  was  a  dioecious  plant ;  but 
it  is  not  so,  for  the  rudiments  of  stamena 
and  pistils,  more  or  less  perfect,  can 
always  be  detected.  The  Hautbois  have 
plicated,  rugose  leaves,  and  the  fruit  has  a 
musky  flavour,  which  many  persons  greatly 
prefer. 

The  Virgrlnlan  or  Scariet  Strawberry 
has  many  varieties,  of  various  forms, 
round,  conical,  and  oblong,  some  of  them 
sugary  and  mild,  but  most  cS  the  scarlets 
have  a  brisk  acidity.  The  Old  Scarlet  stIU 
ranks  amongst  the  earliest  ripening  sorts. 
Although  it  was  almost  the  only  scarlet 
known  for  nearly  200  years  after  its  intro- 
duction, and  a  shy  bearer,  no  attempts  to 
change  it  by  crossing  appear  to  have  been 
made  till  within  the  last  fifty  years.  By 
accident  some  good  varieties  of  it  were 
obtained  ;  now,  by  artificial  crossing,  they 
are  exceedingly  numerous.  They  cross 
readily  amongst  themselves,  and  likewise 
with  the  pines. 

The  Pine  Strawberries  have  generally 
large  flowers  and  fruit,  with  foliage  of  a 
darker  green  and  thicker  substance  than 
that  of  the  scarlets,  and  the  leaves  are 
not  so  sharply  serrated.  According  to 
some  authorities,  the  species  is  a  native  of 
Surinam,  but  the  true  Old  Pine  was  doubt- 
less obtained  from  Carolina.  This  sort  is 
very  much  superior  to  many  formerly  cul- 
tivated under  the  denomination  of  Pine 
Strawberries,  and  which,  although  most 
abundant  bearers,  have  been  abandoned 
for  new  sorts  that  are  both  prollflc  and 
good  in  quality.  Still,  as  regards  richness 
of  flavour,  the  true  Old  Pine  or  Carolina 
maintains  its  high  character.  Instead  of 
being  hollow  and  spongy,  it  is  solid  and 
juicy— so  much  so»  that  a  basket  of  it  may 
be  detected  among  other  sorts  by  its 
greater  weight. 

The  Chill  Strawberry  is,  as  Its  name  im- 
plies, a  native  of  Chili ;  but  Prof.  Decaisne, 
in  his  splendid  work,  the  Jardin  Fntitier 
du  MustCt  states  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  that  part  of  South  America,  but  has 
also  been  found  on  the  western  coMt  of 
North  America,  in  California,  and  Oregon. 
The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  silky 
hairs,  those  on  the  scapes  and  peduncles 
spreading  horizontally.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth  where  the  climate  is  suitable  for  it ; 
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"but  It  was  found  rather  tender  for  our 
aerere  winters,  and  It  does  not  succeed  iu 
tlie  climate  of  Paris,  but  In  the  south-west 
of  France  It  thrives  admirably.  It  was  In- 
troduced to  Marseilles  from  Chill,  In  1712, 
by  Prezler,  a  French  officer  of  marine  ar- 
tillery. Five  plants  were  all  that  survived 
tbe  Toyage;  but  In  1857  about  450  acres 
^rere  occupied  with  this  sort  alone  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brest,  where  the  mild- 
ness of  the  winters  and  moisture  of  the 
air  are  favourable  to  its  growth.  It  was 
cultivated  in  this  country  by  Philip  Miller 
in  1727 ;  afterwards  it  appears  to  have  been 
lost,  till  reintroduced  by  the  Horticultural 
Society.  Though  not  Itself  adapted  for  our 
climate,  very  beneficial  results  have  fol- 
lowed its  reintroduction,  for,  by  crossing, 
a  very  large  variety  called  Wilmot's  Superb 
was  raised ;  and  though  this  had  too  much 
of  tbe  tenderness  of  its  parent,  yet,  by 
repeated  crossing,  others  less  tender  and 
of  better  quality  have  been  obtained,  and 
among  them  that  so  extensively  grown  and 
so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  British 
Queen,  one  of  our  most  valuable  sorts. 

Formerly  strawberries  were  chiefly 
carried  to  the  London  market  by  women 
in  bead-load  baskets.  These  women  came 
mostly  from  Wales  and  Shropshire,  and 
returned  after  the  fruit-gathering  season 
yvKS  over.  They  often  made  two  journeys 
from  Isleworth  or  Twickenham  to  London, 
tlius  walking  between  thirty  and  forty 
miles  daily,  with  heavy  loads  on  their  heads 
for  half  that  distance.  Such  labour  is  now 
almost  entirely  done  away  with,  and  spring 
vans  are  employed  for  the  conveyance  of 
strawberries  to  the  markets.  [R.  T.] 

FRA6ILARIA.  A  genus  of  JHcOomaeea 
In  which  the  frustules  adhere  Intimately 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  long  ribbon- 
like  threads  which  are  narrower  at  one  end 
tban  the  other,  probably  from  the  rupture 
of  the  thread  in  the  centre.  JP*.  hiemdlU  is 
very  common  in  little  pools  and  runlets  in 
early  spring,  and  is  always  a  pleasing  ml- 
croBcoplc  object.  OL  J.  B.] 

FRAGON.    (Ft.)    Buseus. 

FRAISIER.  (Fr.) JVoflforta. —A  CHAS- 
SIS. Fragaria  minor.  —  BRESLIN6E. 
f^aoaria  coIKtui.  —  BUISSON.  Fragaria 
ejBfUigeUit.  —  D'ANGLETERRE.  Fragor 
ria  minor.  —  DB  L'INDE.  Fragaria  ior 
dica,  sometimes  called  Ducheenea  fragor 
rioides.  — DBS  BOIS.  Fragaria  sylvea- 
tria.  —  DB  T0U8  LBS  MOTS.  Fragaria 
semperfloreru.  — ^FRESSANT.  Fragaria 
hortensis.  —  STERILE.  Potentilla  Fro- 
gariastrum.  —  DB  YERSAILLBS.  Fro- 
garia  monophylla. 

FRAMBOISIER.  (Fr.)  BvJyia  Idanu. 
—  DU  CANADA.    Bttbua  odoratus. 

FRANGISGEA.  A  genus  of  Bnuslllan 
shrubs,  included  among  the  Serophida- 
riaceast  and  closely  allied  to  Brunfelsia, 
from  which  it  diiferB  In  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  being  curved  and  dilated  at  its 
summit.  There  are  several  species  in  cul- 
tivation as  stove  plants,  most  of   them 


having  very'  showy  salver-shaped  purple 
flowers.  The  root  of  F.  uni/lora,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  tbe  leaves,  are  used  in  Brazil 
in  syphilitic  complaints  :  hence  the  plant 
is  called  by  the  Portuguese  Vegetable  Mer- 
cury. It  Is  bitter,  purgative,  emetic,  and 
ifi  poisonous  In  large  doses.       [M.  T.  M.] 

FRANGISTA.  A  genus  of  ChamcBlaucia- 
cecB,  having  a  calyx  with  five  short  teeth, 
the  tube  of  which  is  cylindrico-pentagonal 
and  partially  united  with  the  ovary:  a 
corolla  of  five  suborbiculate  converging 
petals  Inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  calyx  ; 
twenty  stamens,  those  opposite  the  petals 
trlfld,  the  middle  lobes  being  antherlferous, 
and  those  alternate  with  the  petals  simple ; 
and  a  filiform  style  with  a  hooked  stigma. 
It  Is  a  slightly  branched  shrub,  with 
crowded  linear  triquetrous  leaves  full  of 
pellucid  dots,  and  terminal  clustered  flow- 
ers. Native  of  New  South  Wales.  [R.  H.] 

FRANOOACE^.  (Francoads.)  A  natural 
order  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons  belonging 
to  Llndley's  erical  alliance  of  hypogynous 
Exogens.  Stemless  herbs,  with  lobed  or 
pinnate  exstlpulate  leaves,  and  scape-like 
stalks  bearing  racemes  of  flowers;  the 
calyx  four-cleft ;  petals  four,  persistent  for 
a  long  time ;  stamens  about  sixteen,  at- 
tached to  the  lower  part  of  the  calyx,  the 
alternate  ones  abortive.  Ovary  free,  four- 
celled  ;  ovules  numerous  ;  no  style ;  stigma 
four-lobed.  Fruit  a  fonr-valved  capsule  ; 
seeds  numerous,  with  a  minute  embryo  and 
fleshy  albumen.  They  are  natives  of  Chili. 
Their  qualities  are  astringent  and  slightly 
sedative.  There  are  two  genera,  JVancoa 
and  Tetilla ;  and  five  species.     [J.  H.  B.] 

FRANCOA.  A  genus  of  perennial  Chi- 
lian herbs,  typical  of  the  Francoacece,  hav- 
ing lyrately  pinnatifid  leaves  which  are 
nearly  all  radical,  and  flowers  in  simple 
or  branched  racemes,  the  pedicels  bearing 
single  flowers,  and  having  a  persistent 
bracj;  at  the  base.  Th  e  calyx  is  four-parted, 
the  petals  four,  the  stamens  eight  fertile  al- 
ternating with  eight  sterile,  and  the  ovary 
free,  four-celled,  with  numerous  ovules. 
There  are  four  or  five  species.  Their  juice 
is  said  to  be  sedative,  and  the  roots  of  some 
are  used  for  dying  black.  [J.  H.  B.] 

FRANGIPANE.    Phmieria  rubra. 

FRAN6IPANIBR.    (Fr.)    Plwniwia. 

FRANKBNIACBiE.  {Frankmiads.)  A 
natural  order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Llndley's  violal  alliance  of  hy- 
pogynous Exogens.  Herbs  or  undershrubs 
with  branching  stems,  and  opposite  exstl- 
pulate leaves  with  a  sheathing  base.  Flow- 
ers sessile.  Imbedded  in  the  leaves ;  sepals 
four  to  five, united  in  a  furrowed  tube,  per- 
sistent ;  petals  alternate  with  sepals,  often 
with  scaly  appendages ;  stamens  four  to 
flve  or  twice  these  numbers,  the  anthers 
roundish,  versatile,  opening  lengthwise. 
Ovary  superior,  with  a  slender  cleft  style, 
and  numerous  anatropal  ovules  attached 
to  parietal  placentas.  Fruit  a  one-celled 
capsule,  enclosed  by  the  calyx ;  seeds  very 
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Bmall.  Chiefly  natives  of  North  Africa  and 
thti  uuth  of  Europe;  a  few  hare  been 
found  tn  South  Africa,  South  America, 
the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  and  Australia. 
Tliey  have  scarcely  any  properties  of  im- 
portanrc.  The  leaves  of  Beatsonia  portu- 
lae<r/olia  are  used  In  St.  Helena  as  a  substi- 
tute  for  tea.  There  are  six  genera,  includ- 
ing ^ankeniOf  Beataonia,  and  Hypericqp' 
«u,  and  upwards  of  thirty  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

FRANKENIA.  A  genus  of  small  heath- 
like herbs  or  sub^hrubs  giving  name  to 
the  order  FrmikeniaeecBt  distinguished  by 
having  the  petals  furnished  with  claws 
which  are  equal  In  length  to  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  six  stamens,  a  three-cleft  stigma, 
and  a  three-celled  many-seeded  capsule. 
Frankenia  Is  represented  In  Great  Britain 
by  F.  lavis,  a  procumbent  plant,  with  nu- 
merous narrow  oblong  leaves  which  grow 
In  tufts,  and  flowers  rising  from  the  forks 
of  the  stems  or  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.  It  grows  in  muddy  marshes  by  the 
seaside  In  many  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
Canary  Islands ;  in  England  chiefly  on  the 
eastern  coast.  Other  species  come  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  North  America,  and  New 
Holland.    French,  ^att(ni«nn«.  CO.A.J.] 

FRANKINCENSE.  The  odoriferous  resin 
called  Olibanum  obtained  from  BoBtoellia. 
— ,  EUROPEAN.  A  resinous  exudation  of 
the  spruce  fir.  The  name  Is  also  applied  to 
Pintu  TcBda. 

I  FRANKLANDIA.  A  proteaceous  genus 
containing  only  one  species,  F./Ueifolia, 
a  small  upright  shrub,  very  remarkable 
in  its  appearance,  having  scattered  fili- 
form dichotomous  leaves,  covered  with 
orange-coloured  glands  and  warts.  The 
flowers  have  a  salver-shaped  calyx  with  a 
straight  slender  cylindrical  tube  and  four- 
cleft  deciduous  limb;  four  stamens  in- 
cluded within  the  tube  of  the  calyx ;  and  a 
filiform  ovary,  with  spindle-shaped  style, 
and  inversely  conical  stigma.  The  fruit  is 
a  small  nut  with  a  single  seed.  It  is  a 
native  of  South-west  Australia.    [R.  H.] 

FRASERA.  A  North  American  genus 
of  the  gentian  family,  consisting  of  bien- 
nial herbs  with  axillary  stalked  flowers, 
having  a  wheel-shaped  four-cleft  corolla, 
whose  segments  have  in  the  middle  a  glan- 
dular depression,  protected  by  a  fringed 
scale.  F.  carolinmaUt  or  F.  WaUeri  as  It 
is  also  called,  is  a  curious  little  plant  found 
In  the  morasses  of  North  America.  It  fur- 
nishes a  fine  gentian-like  bitter,  and  when 
fresh  Is  said  to  be  emetic  and  cathartic. 
The  roots  have  been  imported  under  the 
name  of  American  Calnmba.     [M.  T.  M.] 

FRAXINE^.  The  ash  tribe,  a  snborder 
of  Oleaceee.  It  includes  those  genera 
which  have  a  winged  fruit  or  samara,  with 
one  or  more  seeds.  Among  these  are  com- 
prised the  common  ash  (,Fraxinu8),Aad  the 
manna  ash  (Omtu).  [J.  H.  B.J 

FRAXINELLA.    Dictamnua  attnu. 

FRAXINELLE.  (Fr.)   Dietamntu  aUme. 


!  FRAXINUS.  TheAsh,afianlllartreebe- 
I  longing  to  the  Oleacea,  well  distinguished 
I  by  its  fruit,  which  Is  dry  and  indeblscent, 
two-celled,  two-seeded,  compressed,  and 
ending  in  a  leaf-like  expansion  (samaraj. 
F.  excelsior  is  indigenous  throughout  the 
greater  part  ot  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  some  parts  of  Asia.  Not  remark- 
able for  robustness,  grandeur,  or  lonflrevlty, 
it  rests  its  claim  to  distinction  among 
European  trees  on  qualities  scarcely  less 
striking.  In  height,  gracefulness  of  form, 
and  elegance  of  follaere,  it  has  no  supe- 
riors, scarcely  any  competitor.  '  Its  bran- 
ches at  first  keep  close  to  the  trunk,  and 
form  acute  angles  with  it;  but  as  they 
begin  to  lengthen,  they  generally  take  an 
easy  sweep,  and  the  looseness  of  the  leaves 
corresponding  with  the  Ugrhtncss  of  the 
spray,  the  whole  forms  an  elegant  depend- 
ing foliage.'  {OUpin.)  The  *  sweep'  de- 
scribed by  Gilpin  is  especially  remarkable 
in  old  trees,  the  lower  pendent  branches  of 
which  are  curved  upwards  at  the  extre- 
mities in  a  way  which  quite  typifies  the 
tree.  In  early  spring  the  spray  assumes  a 
characteristic  appearance,  occasioned  by 
the  numerous  clusters  of  flowers  which 
appear  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
at  least  a  month  before  the  leaves.  These 
flowers  are  minute  and  remarkably  simple 
in  their  structure,  being  destitute  both  of 
calyx  and  corolla ;  but,  being  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 
they  are  very  conspicuous.  They  grow  in 
dense  clusters  on  the  extremities  of  those 
branches  which  were  produced  In  the  for- 
mer year,  and  eventually  become  diffuse, 
and  are  finally  succeeded  by  bunches  of  pen- 
dent seeds  not  Inappropriately  called  keys. 
The  foliage  of  the  ash  is  very  late  in  making 
Its  appearance,  and  it  takes  its  departure 
among  the  first,  though  the  precise  time  at 
which  it  sheds  its  leaves  varies  much  in 
different  individuals.  The  leaves  are  com- 
posed of  about  five  pairs  of  acute  notched 
leaflets  with  a  terminal  odd  one,  which 
last  is  occasionally  abortive.  A  variety 
named  heterophyUa  has  most  of  the  leaves 
simple.  Another  variety  is  well  known  as 
the  Weeping  Ash,  all  the  existing  speci- 
mens of  which  were  originally  derived  from 
a  tree  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  growing  near  Wimpole  in 
Cambridgeshire. 

As  a  timber  tree  the  Ash  is  exceedingly 
valuable,  on  account  of  Its  quick  growth, 
and  the  toughness  and  elasticity  of  the 
wood,  in  which  latter  quality  it  surpasses 
every  European  tree.  In  its  younger  stages 
(When  it  is  called  Ground-Ash),  it  is  used 
for  walking-sticks,  hoops,  and  hop-poles. 
The  matured  timber  Is  converted  into 
ploughs,  axle-trees,  harrows,  oars,  carts, 
ladders,  handles  for  tools  and  a  variety  of 
other  Implements;  and  as  fuel  it  Is  un- 
rivalled. Several  American  species  of  ash 
resemble  the  European  ash  in  general  ap- 
pearance and  qualities.  The  Ash  is  the 
])adge  of  the  clan  Menzies.  French,  ^«n£ ; 
German,  Eachs.  [C.  A.  J.] 

The  Common  Ash  has  perhaps  a  greater 
number  of  superstitions  connected  with  it 
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than  almost  any  otber  tree,  for  It  would 
seem  that  in  England  it  unites  the  honours 
usually  attributed  to  the  rowan  tree,  or 
mountain  ash  of  Scotland,  with  those  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  Or  perhaps  the  supposed 
powers  of  keeping  witches  at  a  respectful 
distance  of  the  mountain  ash— 

'  Rowan  tree  and  Red  Thread 
Keep  the  witches  at  their  speed- 
have  been  attributed  to  it  from  the  simU 
larlty  of  the  leaves  of  the  one  to  those  of 
the  other,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  name  of 
ash  for  very  dissimilar  trees. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps 
the  most  ancient,  usages  to  which  the  Ash 
was  appropriated,  was  that  of  passing  chil- 
dren who  were  ruptured  through  a  cleft  in 
the  bole  of  a  young  tree.    Evelyn  says : '  I 
have  heard  it  affirmed  with  great  confi- 
dence, and  upon  experience,  that  the  rup- 
ture to  which  many  children  are  obnoxious 
Is  healed  by  passing  the  infant  through  a 
wide  cleft  made  in  the  bole  or  stem  of  a 
growing  ash  tree;  it  is  then   carried  a 
second  time  round  the  ash,  and  caused  to 
repass  the  same  aperture  as  before.    The 
rupture  of  the  child  being  bound  up,  it  is 
supposed  to  heal  as  the  cleft  of  the  tree 
closes  and  coalesces.'    In  this  case,  where 
both  parents  were  living,  the  father  pre- 
sented the  child,  and  the  mother  received 
it.    In  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Worcester   Is  a  portion  of  a  young  ash 
which  was  probably  submitted   to  this 
operation  not  many  years  since,  and  which 
did  not  heal  as  it  grew,  but  retained  an 
oval  aperture  in   the  stem.     That   this 
superstition  lingered  until  very  recently 
"we  know,  as  the  Rev.  T.  Bree  describes  a 
case  as  having  occurred  in  Warwickshire. 
A  superstition  prevailed  among  the  old 
leeches  that  a  shrewmouse,  on  creeping 
over  the  limbs  of  man  or  the  lower  animals, 
-was  the  cause  of  cramp  and  paralysis.    To 
cure  this,  a  hole  vras  made  with  an  auger 
in  the  bole  of  an  ash  tree,  and  a  poor  live 
shrew  was  fastened  in  with  the  plug  of 
-wood  that  had  been  abstracted.    It  is  even 
now  a  not  quite  exploded  belief  that  a 
shrewmouse  running  over  the  foot,  will 
cause  lameness,  the  antidote  for  which 
was  the  application  of  a  twig  of  '  shrew 
ash.'  Thus  Gilbert  White  says :  '  We  have 
several  persons  now  living  in  the  village, 
-who,  in  their  childhood,  were  supposed  to 
1)6  healed  by  this  superstitious  ceremony, 
derived  down,  perhaps,  from   our  Saxon 
ancestors,  who  practised  it  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.*     The    same 
author  describes  the  preparation  of  the 
*  shrew  ash'  as  follows :— At  the  south  cor- 
ner of  the  plestor,orarea,  near  the  church, 
there  stood,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a 
very  old,  grotesque,  hollow   pollard-ash, 
which  for  ages  had  been  looked  upon  with 
no  small  veneration  as  a  shrew  ash.    Now 
a  shrew  ash  is  an  ash   whose  twigs  or 
branches,  when  gently  applied  to  the  limbs 
of  cattle,  will  immediately  relieve  the  pains 
-which  a  beast  suffers  from  the  running 
of  a  shrewmouse  over  the  part  affected ; 
for  it  is  supposed  that  a  shrewmouse  Is  of 


so  baneful  and  deleterious  a  nature,  that 
whenever  it  creeps  over  a  beast,  be  It  horse, 
cow,  or  sheep,  the  suffering  animal  is 
afflicted  with  cruel  anguish,  and  threaten- 
ed with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb. 
Against  this  accident,  to  which  they  were 
continually  liable,  our  provident  fore- 
fathers always  kept  a  shrew  ash  at  hand, 
which,  when  once  medicated,  would  main- 
tain its  virtue  for  ever.  The  manner  of 
preparing  the  shrew  ash  was  by  means  of 
the  shrewmouse  as  already  described,  in 
which  doubtless  some  strange  invocations 
were  used ;  but  as  we  do  not  know  them  in 
these  degenerate  days,  we  may  suppose 
the  charm  is  lost.  Not  so,  however,  that 
attributed  to  the  even-leaf  from  the  Aeh, 
that  is,  where  the  leaf  terminates  with  two 
opposite  pinnsB  instead  of  the  usual  single 
terminal  leaflet.  In  Wiltshire  and  Glou- 
cestershire it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
the  lucky  finder  of  the  often  much  coveted 
even-leaf  to  invoke  it  as  follows  :— 

'  Even-ash,  I  do  thee  pluck. 
Hoping  thus  to  meet  good  luck ; 
If  no  luck  I  get  from  thee, 
Better  far  be  on  the  tree.' 

This  simple  charm  keeps  away  witches ; 
and  we  can  only  say  that  In  our  younger 
days  we  have  travelled  with  an  even-ftaved 
ash  on  many  an  eerie  night,  and  we  never 
saw  a  witrh. 

Evelyn  says  that  *the  chymlsts  exceed- 
ingly recommend  the  seed  of  ash  to  be 
an  admirable  remedy  for  stone.  But 
whether  by  power  of  magic  or  nature,  I 
determine  not  '—doubtless  from  the  power 
of  its  roots  to  rive  rocks,  and  the  facility 
with  which  this  tree  will  grow  in  stony 
places.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is,  though  a 
very  old  remedy,  now  discarded ;  and,  In- 
deed, of  the  many  virtues  the  Ash  was  once 
supposed  to  possess  (and  we  have  not 
named  them  all),  it  now  boasts  none  but 
the  utilitarian  one  of  being  a  most  useful 
timber  tree.  However,  in  this  relation  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  root 
of  the  ash  yields  a  most  curious  veined  or 
camleted  wood  in  which  superstition,  ere 
now,  has  traced  extraordinary  figures. 
Thus  Evelyn  quotes  one  Jacobus  Gaflerel- 
lus  for  the  assertion,  in  his  book  of  Un- 
heard-of Curiosities^  that '  of  a  tree  found  in 
Holland,  which  being  cleft,  had,  in  several 
slivers,  the  figures  of  a  chalice,  a  priest's 
alb,  his  stole,  and  several  other  pontifical 
vestments.'  [J.  B.] 

FREE.  Not  adhering  to  anything  else; 
not  adnate  to  any  other  body. 

FREMONTIA.  A  remarkable  and  beau- 
tiful Califomian  bush,  belonging  to  the 
Sterculiacece.  Along  with  the  hand-plant  of 
Mexico  {Cheiro8temon)t  it  differs  from  the 
others  In  that  group  in  the  flowers  having 
no  petals ;  and  from  the  latter  It  Is  readily 
recognised  by  the  bell-shayed  calyx,  which- 
remalns  attached,  and  does  not  fall  away 
when  the  flower  withers. 

F.  ealifomieawwi  first  discovered  by  Col. 
Fremont  (whose  name  It  bears),  in  one  of 
his  Califomian  expeditions  in  the  northern 
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the  south  of  Europe  and  In  Asia.  They 
are  perennials,  furnished  with  bulbs,  and 
have  erect  annual  stems  with  alternate  or 
somewhat  whorled  often  glaucous  leaves, 
nodding  bell-shaped  flowers,  sometimes 
solitary  and  terminating  the  stem,  some- 
times disposed  in  the  form  of  a  raceme  in 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  or  sometimes 
collected  Into  a  whorl  beneath  a  terminal 
leafy  tuft,  this  last  being  the  arrangement 
In  the  Crown  Imperial,  F.  imperialism  one 
of  the  mo^t  stately  of  the  species.  The 
perianth  is'  six-parted,  and  each  of  its 
segments  has  a  honey-pore  near  its  base ; 
within  tbis  are  six  stamens,  and  a  three- 
celled  ovary  crowned  by  a  three-parted 
style.  In  several  of  the  species,  especially 
in  the  native  one,  J^*.  MeleagriSf  the  colours 
of  the  flower  are  chequered,  whence  It  is 
said  the  name  is  derived,  from  frttilluat 
assumed  to  mean  a  chess-board.    [T.  M.] 

FBITZSCHTA.  A  genus  of  Maasto- 
macefe,  composed  of  a  few  dwarf  peren- 
nial Brazilian  herbs,  having  much  the 
aspect  of  the  common  thyme.  Their  mi- 
nute leaves  are  smooth  and  marked  with 
glandular  dots,  which  is  unusual  in  this 
family,  and  the  slender  twigs  are  termi- 
nated by  solitary  small  purplo  flowers, 
which  have  a  tubular  calyx,  four  elliptical 
petals,  eight  straight  stamens,  with  ovoid 
anthers  united  to  their  filaments  by  a  short 
connective  which  has  on  its  inner  face 
two  tubercles  or  short  spurs.  The  te- 
tramerous  structure  distinguishes  them 
from  some,  and  the  nature  of  the  stamens 
from  others,  of  their  allies.       [A.  A.  B.] 

FROLICHIA.  A  genus  of  Amaraiir 
thckcecB  nearly  allied  to  GompKrena^  from 
which  it  differs  In  having  a  tubular  peri- 
anth flve-cleft  at  the  apex,  and  stamens 
with  the  filaments  united  into  along  tube. 
They  are  natives  of  tropical  America,  one 
species  reaching  as  far  north  as  Illinois ; 
and  consist  of  hairy  or  woolly  herbs,  with 
opposite  sessile  leaves  and  spiked  flowers, 
each  with  three  scarious  bracts.  [J.  T.  8.] 

FROG-BIT.  Sydrocharia  mormu  raruB- 
— ,  AMERICAN.    Limnobium. 

FROG-CHEESE.  A  name  applied  occa- 
sionally to  the  larger  puff-balls  when 
young.  [M.  J.  B.] 

FROLE.    (Fr.)    Arbutus  Vnedo. 

FROMAGEON.  (Fr.)  Mdlva  rotundi- 
folia. 

FBOMAGER.  (Fr.)  Bombaa.  —  BPI- 
NEUX.    BombaxOeiba. 

FROMBNTAL.    (Fr.)    AvenaOatior. 

FROMENT.  (Fr.)  Tntieum.  —  CULTIV^. 
Triticum  vulgare.  —  DES  HAIE8.  Triii- 
cum  caninum.  —  LOCTJLAR.  Triticum 
monococcum, 

FROND,  FRONS.  A  combination  of  leaf 
and  stem,  as  In  many  algals  and  liver- 
worts ;  also  improperly  applied  to  a  leaf 
which  bears  reproductive  bodies,  as  that 
of  dorsiferous  ferns.    Linneus  applied  it 


to  palm  leaves,  and  so  destroyed  its  mean- 
ing. 

FRONDOSE.  Covered  with  leaves ;  beaj> 
ing  a  great  number  of  leaves. 

FRONDIPAROUS.  A  monstrosity,  con- 
sisting in  the  production  of  leaves  instead 
of  fruit. 

FROPIERA.  A  small  tree  from  the 
Mauritius  with  alternate  evergreen  entire 
leaves  and  small  flowers  in  axillary  clusters 
or  short  racemes,  forming  a  very  distinct 
genus,  whose  immediate  affinities  have  not 
been  ascertained.  The  dotted  leaves  and 
most  points  of  structure  are  those  of 
Myrtac&B,  but  the  ovary  Is  entirely  su- 
perior, and  the  stamens  definite. 

FROSTED.  A  term  applied  to  surfaces 
in  which  a  dewy  appearance  is  opaque,  as 
if  the  drops  were  congealed. 

FROST-YTEED.  Helianthemum  eanor 
dense. 

FRUCJTIFICATION.  The  parts  of  the 
flower ;  or  more  propeirly  the  fruit  and  its 
parts.' 

FRUCTIPAROUS.  A  monstrosity,  con- 
sisting in  the  production  of  several  fruits, 
instead  of  the  one  which  Is  metamor- 
phosed. 

FRUIT.  That  part  of  a  plant  which  con- 
sists of  the  ripened  carpels,  and  the  parts 
adhering  to  them.  — ,  SPURIOUS.  Any 
kind  of  inflorescence  which  grows  up  with 
the  fruit,  and  forms  one  body  with  It,  as  a 
pine  cone. 

FRULLANIA.  A  large  genus  of  Junger- 
manniacea,  distinguished  by  its  numerous 
archegones  and  complicated  leaves.  The 
species  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
are  far  more  common  in  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical countries  than  in  Europe.  F.  to- 
marisci  Is  almost  universally  distributed, 
and  is  found  abundantly  in  rather  moun- 
tainous heathy  districts,  where  it  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  purple  hue.  The  leaves  in 
this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the  inflated 
lobes  on  their  under  side.  [M.  J.  B.] 

FRUSTULE8.  The  joints  into  which  the 
brittleworts  separate. 

FRUSTULOSE.  Consisting  of  small 
fragments. 

FRUTA  DE  BURRO,  of  Carthagena.  A 
poisonous  plant  supposed  to  be  a  species 
of  Oapparis.  — ,  of  Humboldt.  The  fruit 
of  Xylopia  grandiflora.  —  DB  PARAO. 
The  fruit  of  Sehmidelia  edulis. 

FRUTEX  (adj.  FRUTIC08B,  FRUTES- 
CENT).  A  shrub  ;  a  woody  plant  which 
does  not  form  a  trunk,  but  divides  into 
branches  nearly  down  to  the  ground. 

FRUTIOULUS.    A  small  shrub. 

FUCACEJE.  A  natural  order  of  dark- 
spored  AlgeSt  consisting  of  olive-coloured 
inarticulate  seaweeds  whose  spores  are 
contained  in  spherical  cavities  in  the 
frond.    Most  of  them  are  large  species  oi 
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a  tough  leathery  Bubgtance,  nnd  assume  a 
dark  colour  when  dried.  Many  of  them 
have  distinct  Isafy  and  even  two-ranked 
appendairea.  while  others  are  destitute  of 
any  distinction  whatever  between  stem 
and  receptacle.  In  HimatUhalia  the  frond 
Is  a  small  cup-shaped  body,  the  receptacle 
being  repeatedly  forked  and  many  feet 
long.  In  many  cases  the  receptacles  form 
little  pod-like  solitary  or  fasciculate  bodies 
prujectiug  from  the  stem,  while  in  others 
they  are  merely  slight  swellings.  Another 
cause  of  variety  of  aspect  arises  from  the 
different  nature  of  the  air-bladders  by 
which  they  are  sustained  in  the  water. 
These  are  sometimes  entirely  wanting, 
sometimes  simple,  and  sometimes  com- 
pound or  arranged  in  necklace-like  rows. 
In  all  alike,  whatever  the  habit  may  be, 
the  spores  are  contained  In  cavities  re- 
sembling the  cells  of  Dothidea. 

Fucacea  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
calculated  forithe  growth  of  seaweeds,  and, 
though  much  more  abundant  as  regards 
species  in  warm  than  in  temperate  regions, 
have  numerous  representatives  in  the  lat- 
ter. All  are  probably  occasionally  attached, 
but  they  may  exist  for  centuries  as  floating 
masses,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Gulf 
weed.  DurvilUBa  uHIis,  which  is  remark- 
able for  Its  having  the  habit  of  a  Laminaria. 
though  belonging  truly  to  this  order,  and 
distinguished  by  the  large  cells  like  those 
of  a  honeycomb  contained  in  its  frond. 
Is  used  In  Chili  and  elsewhere  for  thicken- 
ing soup.  The  greater  part  of  these  plants 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  which  was  once  procured  from  them 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  form  of 
kelp,  and  they  in  common  with  some  other 
raelanosperms  are  a  fertile  source  of  iodine, 
one  of  the  most  important  medicines  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  pn.  J.  B.] 

FUCHSIA.  A  genus  of  Onaortuxas  cha- 
racterised by  having  a  funnel-shaped 
coloured  deciduous  four-parted  calyx, 
sometimes  with  a  very  long  tube ;  four 
petals  set  in  the  mouth  of  the  calyx-tube, 
and  alternating  with  its  segments ;  eight 
exserted  stamens ;  and  a  long  style  with  a 
capitate  stigma.  The  flowers  are  suc- 
ceeded by  oblong  bluntly  four-cornered 
berries. 

A  plausible  story  has  been  often  printed 
which  attributes  the  Introduction  of  the 
Fuchsia  into  England  to  a  sailor,  whose 
wife  or  mother  was  induced  to  sell  it  to 
Mr.  Lee,  a  nurseryman,  who  in  the  course 
of  the  following  summer  made  a  profit  of 
300  guineas  by  the  transaction.  This  is 
said  to  have  happened  about  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  It  was,  however,  a  hun- 
dred years  before  this  time  that  a  monk 
named  Father  Plumier  discovered  the  first 
specimen  of  the  family,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Melchior  Adam  Fuchs. 
This  first  species  was  named  Fuchsia  tri- 

J>hyllaflore  coceineo,  and  a  description  of  it 
s  to  be  found  In  the  works  of  Plumier, 
published  in  1703.  With  the  exception  of  F. 
eaeeorttcaia  and  F.  prociunbens,  which  are 
natives  of  New  Zeahmd,  all  the  species 


belong  to  the  central  and  Bouthem  regions 
of  America,  in  shady  moist  places,  in 
forests,  or  on  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili.  The  number  of 
distinct  species  at  present  known  is  more 
than  fifty,  which  have  been  Introduced 
from  time  to  time  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century ;  but  the  varieties 
most  prized  by  florists  date  only  from  the 
year  1837,  when  F.  fidgens  was  Introduced. 
The  introduction  of  this  specJes,  and  soon 
afterwards  of  F.  corymbifloraj  eordifoUa, 
and  aerratifoliOf  gave  to  horticulturists  the 
opportunity  of  hybridising  these  long- 
flowered  species  with  the  globose  kinds, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  annual  appear- 
ance of  varieties  which,  from  a  garden 
point  of  view,  have  surpassed  their  pre- 
decessors, to  be  themselves  eclipsed  in 
their  turn.  [C.  A.  J.] 

FUCHSIA,  AUSTRALIAN  or  NATIVE. 
A  colonial  name  for  Oorrea. 

FUCU8.  A  name  formerly  applied  in- 
discriminately to  almost  all  the  more  solid 
Algce,  though  now  confined  to  a  single 
genus  of  Fucacece.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  subdivide  even  this  from  slight 
differences  in  the  spores  or  In  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  male  organs.  Fucus,  as  now 
generally  restricted,  comprises  those  social 
seaweeds  which  have  a  flat  or  compressed 
forked  frond,  the  air-vessels  when  present 
formed  by  the  occasional  swelling  of  the 
branches,  or  in  their  substance,  and  also 
have  receptacles  filled  with  nmcus,  tra- 
versed by  a  network  of  jointed  filaments. 
FucuSf  in  fact,  contains  such  species  as 
serratus  and  nocUmts,  which  are  as  common 
on  our  coasts  as  grass  in  the  fields.  The 
antherids  are  produced  either  on  the  same 
or  on  different  plants,  and  their  spermato- 
solds  have  been  proved  to  have  active  func- 
tions from  their  effects  on  the  spores, 
which,  without  their  access,  are  not  capable 
of  reproducing  the  species,  though  they 
commence  an  imperfect  germination. 

Many  of  the  species  are  more  or  less  ex- 
posed at  low  water.  F.  canaliciUatuSt  how- 
ever, which  is  referred  by  some  to  a  distinct 
genus,  Pdvetia,  Is  remarkable  for  its  am- 
phibious habit,  growing  as  it  does  fre- 
quently on  large  boulders,  where  it  is  dried 
up  by  the  sun  Into  a  hard  brown  mass. 
This,  however,  recovers  Its  usual  appear- 
ance entirely  with  the  first  return  of  the 
tide,  and  Is  so  little  incommoded  by  the 
change,  that  it  even  brings  fruit  to  per- 
fection In  such  sltuattons.  As,  however, 
there  Is  a  point  beyond  which  endurance  Is 
Impossible,  it  is  not  known  on  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  hot  burn- 
ing sun  would  completely  destroy  vitality 
before  the  return  of  the  tide.  The  pecu- 
liar leathery  teixture  of  the  frond  seems 
to  enable  it  to  bear  considerable  change 
without  inconvenience. 

These  plants  afford  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  seaweed  thrown  up  upon 
our  shores  and  collected  for  manure,  as  it 
was  formerly  for  making  kelp.  Cattle  also 
occasionally  browse  upon  them,  or  they  are 
boiled  and  given  with  coarse  meal  as  food. 
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The  gelatinous  receptacles  are  sometimes 
used  as :  applications  to 'scrofulous  swell- 
ings. Any  benefit  which  results  must 
depend  on  the  small  quantity  of  iodine 
which  they  contain. 

Most  of  the  species  arc  confined  to  the 
Iforthem  seas.  F.  vesiculostta,  though  so 
common  under  a  variety  of  forms  both  in 
the  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  does  not 
exist  In  the  Mediterranean  except  In  fioat- 
Ing  masses  carried  In  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  F.  nodoaus  occasionally 
exists  in  similar  floating  masses,  and  then 
assumes  curious  forms  which  have  been 
registered  as  distinct  species  distinguished 
by  their  mode  of  branching  and  other  cha- 
racters. F.  vesiculoaua  is  the  badge  of  the 
M'Nellls.  [M.J.  B.] 

FUGACIOUS,  FUGAX.  Falling  off,  or 
perishing  very  rapidly. 

FUGOSIA.  A  genus  of  Malwiceat  con- 
sisting of  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica, Africa,  and  Australia^  Their  flowers 
are  surrounded  by  an  outer  calyx  or  invo- 
lucel  of  six  or  more  leaves,  within  which 
Is  a  five-cleft  calyx  dotted  over  with  black 
spots,  and  five  oblique  petals.  The  cap- 
sule is  three  to  four-celled,  opening  through 
the  backs  of  the  carpels.  [M.  T.  M.] 

FUIRBNA.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Scirpece,  hav- 
ing the  Inflorescence  In  solitary  spikes,  in 
spikes  of  three,  or  in  crowded  heads  of 
spikes,  many-flowered ;  scales  imbricated, 
the  outer  frequently  empty ;  stamens  three ; 
styles  three-cleft ;  achenes  triangular,  with 
tbe  bases  of  the  styles  adhering.  There 
are  about  forty  species,  mostly  natives  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  chiefly  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  [D.  M.] 

FULCIEN8.  Supporting  or  propping  up 
anything;  said  of  one  organ  which  is 
placed  beneath  another. 

FULCRA  (adj.  FULCRATE).  Additional 
organs,  such  as  pitchers,  stipules,  tendrils, 
spines,  prickles,  hairs,  &c. 

FULCRAOBOUS.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  fulcra. 

FULIGINOUS,  FULTGINOSB.  Dirty 
hrown,  verging  upon  black. 

FULVOUS.  Dull  yellow,  with  a  mixture 
of  grey  and  brown. 

FULWA.  A  solid  buttery  oil  obtained 
from  Baagia  imtyraeea. 

FUMARIACE^.  (Fumeworts.)  A  natural 
order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons,  be- 
lotiglDg  to  Lindley's  berberal  alliance  of 
hypogynous  Exogens.  Herbs  with  brittle 
stems,  watery  juice,  alternate  cut  exstipu- 
late  leaves,  and  Irregular  unsymmetrlcal 
flowers.  Sepals  two,  deciduous ;  petals  four, 
cnisiate,  irregular,  one  or  two  of  them 
often  saccate  or  spurred,  and  the  two  Inner 
frequently  cohering  at  the  apex  so  as  to 
include  the  anthers  and  stigma ;  stamens 
either  four  and  free,  or  six  and  dladelphous. 
each  bundle  being  opposite  the  outer 
petals,  the  central  anther  two-celled,  and 


the  two  outer  one-celled.  Fruit  around  and 
indehlscent  achene,  or  a  one-celled  and 
two-valved  pod  ;  seeds  crested  with  a  mi- 
nute embryo.  Natives  chiefly  of  the  tem 
perate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ;  a  few  occur  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  possess  slight  bitterness  and 
acridity.  JHelytra  spectabilia  has  very 
showy  flowers.  There  are  about  160  species, 
distributed  In  eighteen  genera,  of  which 
Hypecoum,  Fumariat  CorydaliSt  Dielytra, 
and  Platycapnoa  are  examples.  [J.  H.  B.] 

FUMARIA.  The  Fumitory,  a  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  giving  name  to  the  order 
Fumariacew,  among  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  one  of  the  petals 
swollen  or  spurred  at  the  base,  and  a  one- 
seeded  capsule  which  does  not  open.  The 
species  vary  but  little  In  habit,  being 
small  slender  herbs  with  weak  climbing 
or  straggling  stems,  decompound  leaves, 
and  clusters  or  spikes  of  small  tubular  Irre- 
gular flowers  of  a  pinkish  hue  tipped  with 
purple,  or  rarely  white.  Several  kinds  of 
Fumitory  are  common  weeds  in  comflelds 
and  other  cultivated  ground,  varying  In 
luxuriance  according  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil.  J**,  ojjleinalia  is  said  to  be  a  com- 
mon weed  throughout  the  world,  and  has 
been  long  esteemed  for  its  medicinal 
virtues,  the  juIo>e  having  been  recom- 
mended as  a  purlfler  of  the  blood,  and  an 
infusion  of  the  leaves  as  a  cosmetic.  Though 
now  not  valued  In  England,  It  occurs  In 
lists  of  French  medicinal  plants  as  a  depu- 
ratlve.  French,  Fumeterre ;  German,  Erd- 
rauch.  [C.  A.  J.] 

The  Fumitory  is  essentially  an  agmrlan 
plant,  tracking  both  garden  and  fleld  cul- 
ture over  a  great  part  of  Asia  as  well  as 
Europe.  It  Is  probably  from  this  cause 
that  the  species  are  so  variable,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say,  that  so  many  varieties 
occur;  and  being  sown  Mith  different 
kinds  of  seeds,  such  as  clover,  flax,  and 
other  crops,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
different  parts  of  the  world,  we  need  not 
wonder  if  a  variable  mode  of  growth 
should  be  the  consequence  of  the  varying 
conditions  which  plants  so  circumstanced 
must  encounter.  The  typical  species  Is 
F.  oJJMnalis,  which  was  formerly  in  repute 
for  a  variety  of  diseases.  Its  generic 
name.  Indeed,  Is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Latin /umt«,  smoke,  which,  Pliny  tells 
us,  was  given  because  the  juice  of  the 
plant  brought  on  such  a  flow  of  tears 
that  the  sight  becahie  dim  as  In  smoke, 
and  hence  its  reputed  use  In  affections  of 
the  eye.  It  is  now  no  longer  employed 
medicinally,  although  a  volume  might  be 
written  of  what  has  been  said  of  Its  virtues 
and  the  many  diseases  In  which  It  was  held 
as  a  remedy  by  a  host  of  physicians  from 
Dloscorldes  to  Cullen.  [J.  B.] 

FUMETERRE.  (Fr.)  Fumaria.  — 
BULBEUSE.    CorydaXia  biOboaa. 

FUM0U8,  FUMOSE.    Grey,  changing  to 
brown ;  smoke-coloured. 

FUMEWORTS.  The  plants  of  the  order 
Fumariacea. 
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!     pmiTORT.    Fmnaria.    — ,  BULBOUS 

I    UfM, 

FUNAL1&  Formed  of  oo«ne  flbrea  re- 
sembling oords. 

FUN  ARIBI,  PUN  ARIA.  A  mwll  iwtnril 
order  and  ftenoa  of  arroearpout  moiaea 
with  apear-^aped  evMUle,  and  the  calyptra 
roach  inflated  aad  yesicular  below,  and 
•nbulate  above.  The  periitome  is  either 
doable,  single,  or  altogether  wanting,  the 
Tesicular  calyptra  being  the  point  of 
greatest  Importance.  Funaria  hi/ffrom0- 
triea  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
Is  extremely  common  In  this  country,  es- 
pecially on  charred  or  bamt  soil,  and  is 
eonspicaoas  from  its  large  calyptra  and 
oemoous  heads.  [M.J.  B.3 

FUNDAWNTAL.  Ckmstitatfng  the  es- 
sential part  of  anything ,  in  a  plant,  the 
axis  and  its  vpendages. 

FUNDI  or  FUNDUN6L  The  Hungry 
Bice,  Patpalmm  exile. 

FUNDUS  PLANT  JE.  The  ooUar,  or  place 
of  Junction  of  root  and  stem. 

FUNOALBS,  FUNOALa  A  name  in- 
tended to  include  under  one  head  Fungi 
and  Ltekau,  the  latter  of  whirh  are  so 
closely  aUied  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell 
to  which  division  some  given  species  may 
belong.  [M.  J.  &] 

FUNGL  A  large  class  of  cryptogams 
distinguished  from  Algm  more  by  habit 
than  by  any  general  character.  They  agree 
with  them  in  their  cellular  structure, 
i  which  is  void  of  anything  like  vascular  tls- 
I  sue  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  while  they 
'  differ  in  their  scarcely  ever  being  aquatic. 
In  deriving  nutriment  from  the  substance 
on  which  they  grow,  and  in  the  far  lower 
degree  of  development  of  the  organs  of 
impregnation  —  the  Impregnating  cells, 
where  they  really  possess  a  sexual  function, 
being  extremely  simple,  void  of  clli»,  and 
therefore  possessed  of  nothing  more  than 
molecubur  motion,  the  only  exception  being 
that  of  Leptomittu  and  its  allies,  which 
seem  to  be  almost  intermediate.  The 
myxogastrous  Pitngif  whose  spores  produce 
a  body  resembling  certain  infusoria,  are 
wholly  exceptional,  and  the  indications  of 
animal  life  which  they  exhibit  point  In 
another  direction. 

Minute  and  abstruse  as  are  these  differ- 
ences, it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
certain  Fungi  and  Algm  without  them. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  Peronoepora  and  a 
Chroolfpus.  Both  exhibit  erect  branched 
threads,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  cells 
are  produced  containing  a  thick  grumous 
matter.  At  first  sight  no  one  would  think 
they  could  belong  to  very  different  sections 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  When,  how- 
ever, we  look  more  closely,  we  find  first, 
that  the  one  is  a  true  parasite,  the  other 
growing  indifferently  on  bark  or  stone, 
and  deriving  its  nourishment  from  the 
surrounding  air;  and  then  when  we  turn 
from    the  habit  to  intimate  structore. 


we  find  that  the  spores  of  thje  Peronoepora 
fkll  off  aad  germinate  at  onoe,  while  the 
analogous  bodies  in.  the  Chrootepiu  burst 
and  send  oat  a  muititade  of  minute  repro- 
ductive bodies  moving  about  for  a  time 
by  means  of  long  laBh-«b^;>ed  cilias.  A 
second  form  of  fruit  which  ocrurs  in 
Peronoepora  shows  a  graster  difference 
between  the  two  as  genera,  but  not  »s 
regards  important  sectional  character.  A 
similar  parallel  might  be  made  in  other 


Popularly  speaking,  liingi  may  be  recog- 
nised either  as  the  creatures  of  corruption 
—springing,  that  is,  from  rarions  bodies, 
wfaetho"  animal  or  vegetable,  in  a  more  or 
less  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  —  or 
as  parasites  on  living  bodies,  producing 
an  injurious  change.  The  ephemeral  toad- 
stools of  the  hotbed,  the  mushrooms  of 
our  rich  pastures,  the  sap-balls  on  decay- 
ing trees,  the  moulds  which  infest  our  food 
and  even  the  tissues  of  living  animals, 
the  mildew  bunt  and  smut  of  our  com- 
crops,  with  many  other  more  or  less  fami- 
liar objects,  are  so  mtaiyFungi,  all  agreeing 
in  the  main  particulars  which  we  have  in- 
dicated, and  so  differing  from  the  green  I 
scum  of  our  brooks,  and  the  weeds  of  the 
sea,  though  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  essential  differences  of  strnctureL  In 
some,  no  indications  of  sexual  diflierences 
Lave  been  found,  while  in  others  bodies 
occur,  which  in  all  probability  have  an 
especial  sexual  function,  though  at  present 
we  are  without  actual  proof  of  the  fact. 

Fungi  are  divided  into  two  great  sections, 
characterised  by  the  mode  in  whidi  the 
reproductive  bodies  are  formed.  In  the 
one,  they  are  simply  the  terminal  joint  or 
joints  of  the  component  threads  or  cells, 
altered  in  form  from  those  which  precede 
them,  and  at  length  falling  off  and  repro- 
ducing the  plant,  in  which  case  they  are 
called  spores.  In  the  other  they  are  formed 
from  the  contents  of  certain  sacs  or  ascl, 
and  are  usually  definite  in  number,  and 
multiples  of  four,  where  they  are  not 
reduced  below  that  number ;  in  this  case 
they  are  called  sporidia.  Both  spores  and 
sporidia  may  be  multicellular,  and  in  ger- 
mination give  rise  to  as  many  threads  of 
spawn  as  there  are  cells.  In  many  species 
of  the  latter  division,  a  second  form  of 
fruit  occurs,  which  is  naked  as  in  the  first ; 
and  in  every  division  two  or  more  kinds  of 
fruit  are  frequently  produced  by  the  same 
species,  a  fact  which  takes  from  the  ma- 
thematical precision  of  the  two  gres^<  di- 
visions, though  it  does  not  interfere  with 
their  natural  affinities. 

Fungi  may  be  divided  into  six  principal 
classes,  the  first  four  of  which  bear  naked 
spores,  the  two  latter  sporidia:  — 

1.  Htm  BNOMTCBTB8,  in  which  the  fructi- 
fying surface  is  at  length  exposed,  if  not  so 
in  its  first  origin.  Mushrooms  and  sap- 
balls  are  well-known  examplea 

2.  6AfiTSBOMTCBTB8,  iu  which  the  fmo- 
tifying  surface  is  always  enclosed  at 
first,  and  is  never  completely  exposed, 
except  in  old  age  or  decay,  in  consequence 
of  its  sinuous  intricate  character,  even 
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'When  the  peridinm  hursts.  PufC-balls  are  a 
jCamiliar  example. 

3.  CoNiOMYCETES,  In  which  the  spawn 
or  vegetative  part  Is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  the  abundant  spores  at  length 
form  a  dusty  or  more  rarely  a  gelatinous 
mass.  The  rust  and  bunt  of  com  afford 
ready  instances. 

4.  Hyphomtcetbs,  in  which  the  vege- 
tative part  consists  mostly  of  threads 
"Which  are  not  woven  into  a  solid  mass 
except  in  a  few  cases  which  border  on 
Symenomyeetes.  The  nalced-seeded  moulds 
"belong  to  this  division. 

5.  AscoMTCBTES,  In  which  the  sacs  or 
asci  which  contain  the  sporidia  are  either 
packed  into  an  exposed  hymenium,  or  line 
the  Interior  of  the  frult-bearlng  cysts. 
Morels  afford  an  example  of  the  first,  and 
the  insect  Sph(erice  of  the  second. 

6.  Physomtcbtes,  in  which  the  compo- 
nent threads  are  more  or  less  free  as  in 
Myphomycetes.  The  common  bread  mould 
is  an  excellent  example. 

Each  of  these  divisions  is  again  divided. 
In  a  few  instances  the  bodies  which  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  the  spores  or  ulti- 
mate fruit,  are  in  reality  a  sort  of  prothal- 
lu8.  Sometimes  a  third  evolution  takes 
pla<;e  before  the  ultimate  spore  Is  formed. 
The  truly  parasitic  fungi  of  the  third  di- 
vision give  us  examples. 

The  uses  of  Fungi  are  various.  To  enu- 
merate them  here  would  be  merely  to  go 
over  ground  which  must  be  again  travel- 
led under  individual  orders  and  species.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  afford  excel- 
lent and  abundant  food,  valuable  medi- 
cines, besides  less  important  assistance  in 
domestic  economy.  Their  oiSce  in  the 
organised  world  is  to  check  exuberant 
growth,  to  facilitate  decomposition,  to 
regulate  the  balance  of  the  component 
elements  of  the  atmosphere,  to  promote 
fertility,  and  to  nourish  myriads  of  the 
smaller  members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
They  occur  in  every  part  of  the  world 
-wliere  the  cold  is  not  too  intense  to  de- 
stroy their  spawn,  or  wliere  there  is  suffi- 
cient moisture,  though  they  abound  the 
most  In  moist  temperate  regions  wh^-e  the 
summer  is  warm.  There  are  but  few  cer- 
tain traces  of  them  in  antediluvian  strata, 
and  those  only  in  the  more  recent.  Most 
of  them,  however,  are  too  soft  and  fugitive 
to  make  it  likely  that  they  should  have 
toeen  preserved.  [M.  J.  R] 

FUNGIFORM,  FUNGILLIFORM.  Cy- 
lindrical, having  a  rounded  convex  over- 
lianging  extremity. 

FUNGINOUS.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  fun- 
dus. 

FUNICULUS,  FUNICLE.  The  cord  or 
thread  which  sometimes  connects  the 
ovule  or  seed  to  the  placenta. 

FUNILIFORM.  Formed  of  cord-like 
fibres. 

FUNKIA.  A  genus  otLUiaeetB  found  in 
China  and  Japan,  having  fasciculate  roots, 
the  leaves  usually  all  radical,  stalked,  ovate 
or  cordate,  acuminate  and  plaited,  the  cau- 


,  line  ones,when  present,  sessile.  The  flowers 
grow  in  racemes  and  are  blue  or  white, 

I  with  a  tubular  six-parted  perianth,  and  the 
style  and  stamens  bent  down.    The  seeds 

^  have  a  black  membranous  coat,  produced 

'  Into  a  wing  at  the  apex.  A  few  species  are 
known,  and  they  are  mostly  introduced  to 
our  gardens.  [J.  T.  SJ 

FUNNEL-SHAPED.  A  calyx  or  corolla, 
or  other  organ,  in  which  the  tube  is  obconi- 
cal,  gradually  enlarging  upwards  into  the 
limb,  so  that  the  whole  resembles  a  funnel, 
as  in  the  OonvolviUus. 

FURBIURNE.  An  Arab  name  for  JEu- 
phorbia  ojBMnarum. 

FURCATE.  Having  long  terminal  lobes, 
like  the  prongs  of  a  fork,  as  Ophiogloasum 
pendulum. 

FURCELLARIA.  A  genus  of  rose- 
spored  Algos  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  of  Cryptonemiacetje,  with  a  forked 
cylindrical  fastigiate  frond,  having  the 
capsules  lodged  in  the  pod-like  branches. 
F./astigiata^  the  only  known  species,  which 
Is  widely  distributed  in  the  Northern  At- 
lantic, is  one  of  the  commonest  sea-weeds 
on  our  coast.  It  is  so  like  Polyides  rotundu8 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them 
except  when  in  fruit ;  the  sponge-like 
masses  in  which  the  capsules  of  Polyides 
are  immersed,  afford,  however,  a  marked 
distinction.  [M.J.  BJ 

FURFURACEOUS.  Scurfy  ;  covered 
with  soft  scales,  which  are  easily  dis- 
placed. 

FURROWED.  Marked  by  longitudinal 
channels,  as  the  stem  of  the  parsuep. 

FURZE.  The  gorae  or  whin,  XJlex  euro- 
pceus. 

FUSAIN.    (Fr.)   EwmymuB  europceua. 

FUSANUS.  A  genus .  of  sandalworts, 
having  flowers  of  mixed  character,  some 
belngperfect,  having  stamens  and  pistils ; 
others  with  stamens  or  with  pistils  only. 
The  border  of  the  calyx  is  deeply  divided 
into  four  pieces,  which  spread  horizon- 
tally like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  but  ulti- 
mately fall  off;  the  stamens  are  four  in 
number.  The  species  are  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  of  the  southern  parts  of  New  Holland. 
Dr.  Lindley  states  that  *  the  fruit  of  the 
Quandang  nut  (F.  acuminattts)  is  as  sweet 
and  useful  to  the  New-Hollanders  as  al- 
monds are  to  us.'  [G.  D.] 

FUSARIUM.  A  genus  of  moulds  closely 
resembling  Fusisporium,  but  consisting  of 
Fungi  which  burst  forth  from  beneath  the 
cuticle  of  the  plants  on  which  they  grow, 
in  little  gelatinous  spots.  F.  heterotporium 
has  affected  rye  in  the  south  of  England 
during  hot  seasons,  and  F.  Morit  a  species 
first  described  by  LevelUe,  is  the  pest  of 
the  white  mulberry  crops  cultivated  for 
silkworms,  forming  on  the  leaves  brown 
gelatinous  specks  which  exhaust  their  nu- 
tritive qualities.    The  other  species  are  of 
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little  tmporUnce from  au economical  point 
of  view.  CM.  J.  B.] 

FUflETTE.  The  Spanish  name  for  BhuM 
Colinua. 

FrSISPORIITM.  A  gonus  of  moulds 
with  septate  spindle-shaped  spores  spring- 
ing frr)m  free  mncedlnous  threads,  and  at 
lenirth  forming  a  gelatinous  mass.  It  Is 
distinguished  from  Fusarium  by  its  not 
buriiting  forth  from  beneath  the  cuticle  as 
In  that  genus.  Several  of  the  species  are 
destructive  to  vegetables,  such  as  tur- 
nips, beet-root,  gourds,  &c  F.  Solani  Is 
extremely  Injurious  to  potatos,  and  In 
company  with  Peronotpora  infettatu  has- 
tens the  decomposition  which  is  due  to 
that  parasite,  or  converts  the  tnhen  into 
a  hard  dry  innutritions  mass.  The  floccl 
are,  however,  too  much  developed  to  make 
this  a  typical  FutiaporiwH.         [M.  J.  B.] 

FUS<X)U8.  Brown,  with  a  greyish  or 
blackish  tinge. 

FUSIFORM.  Thick,  tapering  to  each 
end ;  as  the  root  of  the  long  radish.  Some- 
times  conical  roots  are  called  fusiform. 

FUSTET.    (Fr.)    Bhna  CoUnus. 

FUSTIC.  A  dye-stuff,  consisting  of  the 
wood  of  Mnclura  titictoria,  — ,  YOUNG. 
The  wood  of  Rhtu  OoHniu. 

GjERDTIA.  a  genus  of  BegoniacecB 
having  the  stamlnate  and  pistillate  flowers 
on  the  same  plant,  arranged  in  dichoto- 
nious  cymes.  The  stamlnate  flowers  hive 
a  white  four-leaved  perianth,  and  twenty 
to  thirty  stamens;  and  the  pistillate  ones, 
which  also  have  a  white  foui^leaved  peri- 
anth, have  a  three-winged  ovary  with  three 
central  hifld  placentas.  They  are  Brazilian 
shrubby  plants  with  smooth  shining  joint- 
ed stems  and  branches,  semicordate  leaves, 
and  large  shining  deciduous  stipules.  The 
four  known  species  are  Included  by  most 
authors  under  Begonia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

G/ERTNERA.  a  genus  of  opposite-leav- 
ed bushes  or  small  trees  of  the  Logania 
family,  differing  from  most  of  the  genera. 
In  the  fruits  being  two-celled  berries  with 
one  or  rarely  two  instead  of  numerous 
seeds  in  each  cell.  The  erect  and  not 
lateral  attachment  of  the  seeds  serves 
to  distinguish  them  from  their  nearest 
allies.  The  greater  number  of  the  thirty 
known  species  are  fonnd  in  Mauritius  and 
Madagascar,  the  remainder  in  W.Africa 
and  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  islands. 
The  smooth  entire  leaves  are  lance-shaped, 
ovate  or  elliptical,  and  the  flowers  are 
white,  green,  or  rose-coloured :  in  some 
species  not  unlike  those  of  the  com- 
mon privet  and  arranged  In  a  similar 
manner,  in  others  disposed  in  compact  tei^ 
minal  heads,  and  in  a  goodly  number  in 
corymbs.  The  calyx  is  usually  very  minute, 
but  In  O.  calycina,  a  Mauritian  species,  it 
Is  enlarged,  bell-shaped,  and  coloured.  The 
corolla  tube  has  a  flat  border  of  flve  nar- 
row lobes,  and  bears  on  Its  inner  face  flve 
tnens.  The  ovary  becomes,  when  ripe,  a 
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white,  black,  or  blue  berry  about  the  siie 
of  a  pea,  with  two  seeds.  [Jl.  A.  B.] 

GAGE  A.  An  extensive  genus  of  LUiacea 
formerly  Included  in  OmftJu^alum,  from 
which  It  Is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
seeds  having  a  yellowish  (not  black)  seed- 
coat,  and  the  stamens  adhering  more  dis- 
tinctly to  the  segments  of  the  perlanth- 
The  species  are  natives  of  Europe,  tempe- 
rate Asia,  and  northern  Africa,  and  re- 
semble each  other  closely  In  having  linear 
rooi-leaves,  and  a  scape  with  a  terminal 
bracreated  umbel  or  corymb  of  greenish- 
yellow  flowers  rather  large  for  the  size  of 
the  plants.  The  perianth  is  persistent,  of 
six  patent  nearly  equal  divisions;  the 
stamens  six ;  the  style  terminated  by  a 
three-lobed  stigma ;  the  capsule  three- 
celled  and  three-valved.  6.  httea  is  a 
British  species,  though  rather  rare ;  it  is 
distinguished  from  allied  European  species 
by  having  no  accessory  bulb  included  in 
the  common  envelope.  [J.  T.  SJ 

6AGLEE.    ilrum  maeulatunu 

GAIAC.  A  name  applied  in  French 
Gttlana  to  the  wood  of  Dipteryx  odorata. 

6ATLLARDTA.  A  genus  of  handsome  an- 
nual or  perennial  North  American  herbs  of 
the  composite  family,  chiefly  found  in  the 
Southern  States,8ome  extending  to  Oregon, 
and  O.  ariatata  reaching  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Wlnlpeg  Valley.     The 
chief  features  of  the  genus  are  the  slender 
bristles  instead  of  chaffy  scales  of  the  re- 
ceptacle, the  long  and  filiform  styles,  the 
neuter  ray  florets,  and  the  villous  achenes 
;  crowned  with  a  pappus  of  six  to  ten  mem- 
'  branaceous  one-nerved  scales,  which  are 
I  prolonged  into  an  awn.     The  leaves  are 
'  sometimes  plnnatifld,  but  more  generally 
entire  or  obscurely  toothed,  lance-shaped 
and  rough,  the  cauline  ones  sessile.    The 
flower-heads,  about  two  Inches  across,  are 
single   and    supported  on   naked    stalks, 
the  strap-shaped  ray  florets  three  to  flve- 
toothed,  sometimes  brick-red    or  purple 
'  below,  sometimes  altogether  yellow.    The 
'  slender  hairs  of  the  stems  and  leaves  are 
seen  to  be  curiously  jointed  when  looked  at 
through  a  lens.    Six  species  are  known,  all 
of  them  pretty  border  plants.    [A.  A-  B.] 

GAILLET.  (Fr.)    Oaliwn, 

GAIMARDIA.  A  genus  of  Desvanxiac^f, 
differing  from  the  rest  of  the  order  by  hav- 
ing two  instead  of  only  one  stamen.  It 
contains  a  small  tufted  herb  from  the 
Maclovlan  Is]ands,with  erect  stems  branch- 
ed at  the  apex  and  densely  leafy ;  the 
branches  with  scattered  leaves ;  the  leaves 
imbricated,  bayonet-shaped,  with  sheath- 
ing bases ;  the  flower-spike  solitary  termi- 
nal, with  one-flowered  splkelets.  [J.  T.  S.} 

GAINTER  OOMMUN.  (Fr.)  CercU  Sai- 
gnastrum, 

GAIROUTTE.  (Fr.)  Lathyrua  Cicero. 

6AITRES  BERRIES.  The  fruita  of  (?br- 
nua  sanguinea. 
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GALA,  GALAOTO.    In  Greek  compoonds 
s  milk  or  white  as  milk. 

6ALACTITE8.  A  genus  of  Compositm 
peculiar  to  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
tlie  Canary  Islands.  The  three  known 
species  have  much  the  aspect  of,  and  are 
nearly  allied  to,  (Jnicus,  differing  chiefly  in 
the  outer  florets  of  the  flower-head  being 
sterile  and  larger  than  the  others,  as  in 
Centaurea.  The  stems  seldom  exceed  two 
feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  pfnnatifld  with 
spiny-pointed  segments,  spotted  with  white 
above,  and  covered  with  cottony  down  be- 
low, the  bases  of  the  upper  ones  decur- 
rcnt,  and  forming  a  wing  to  the  stems. 
The  flower-heads,  which  contain  numerous 
TThlte  or  pink  florets,  are  either  clustered 
and  sessile  on  the  ends  of  the  branches,  or 
errow  simply  on  long  stalks.  O.  tomentoaa 
Is  remarkable  among  the  thistles  for  hav- 
ing a  milky  juice  like  that  so  common  in 
the  cichory  group.  [A,  A.  B.] 

6ALACT0DENDR0N.  A  generic  name 
grlven  by  some  authors  to  the  celebrated 
Cow-tree  or  •  Palo  de  Vaca'  of  South  Ame- 
rica, now  more  generally  referred  to  Bbosi- 
MUM  :  which  see.  [A.  S.] 

GALAM  BUTTER.  A  reddish-white  BoUd 
oil  obtained  from  BasHa  ImtyrcLcea. 

GALANE.   (Fr.)   Chelone. 

GALANGAL  or  QALANGALB.  The  aro- 
matic Alpinia  Galanga;  also^.  racenioaa, 
AUicghaSf  and  pyramidalis ;  in  Sweden  it 
is  called  Qalgant.  Also  a  common  name  for 
Kcempferia. 

GAXANT  DE  JOUR.  (Pr.)  Cestrum  diur- 
num.  —  DB  SOIR.  Cestrum  vespertinum, 
—  DE  NUITv    Cestrum  noctumum. 

GALARDIENNE.  (Pr.)  Gaillardia. 

GALANTHUS.  A  genus  of  AmaryUir 
dacecB  characterised  by  having  a  six-leaved 
bell-shaped  perianth,  the  exterior  seg- 
ments concave  and  spreading,  the  Interior 
shorter,  erect,  and  emarginate;  six  stamens 
inserted  on  an  eplgynous  disk,  with  very 
short  filaments  and  erect  convergent 
anthers;  a  straight  filiform  style  with 
simple  acute  stigma;  and  a  three-celled 
ovary  with  numerous  ovules.  G.  nivalis  is 
the  common  Snowdrop,  a  dwarf  bulbous 
plant  found  in  some  parts  of  England,  and 
having  a  pair  of  narrow  linear  glaucous 
leaves,  and  drooping  white  flowers  dotted 
with  green  on  the  inner  segments,  and 
generally  solitary  at  the  top  of  the  short 
scape.  G.  plicata,  the  Crimean  Snowdrop,  Is 
similar,  but  larger  and  handsomer,  with  the 
leaver  broad  linear  and  plicate.  Our  Eng- 
lish Snowdrop  is  welcomed  as  one  of  the 
earliest  floral  harbingers  of  spring,  the 
•  flrst  pale  blossom  of  the  unrlpened  year,' 
and  a  double-flowered  variety  is  much  cul- 
tivated. [T.  M.] 

6ALATELLA.  A  genus  of  perennial 
herbs  of  the  composite  family,  numbering 
about  twenty  species,  found  In  the  tempe- 
rate parts  of  Asia,  one  species  only  occur- 
ring In  the  United  States.  They  have  much 


the  appearance  of  Aster,  and  only  differ  In 
the  ray  florets  being  neuter ;  while  from  Li- 
•twayris  they  differ  in  the  ray  florets  being 
white  or  purple,  never  yellow.  The  stems 
are  simple  below,  branching  above,  and  fur- 
nished with  narrow  entire  leaves,  and  nu- 
merous flower-heads  arranged  in  terminal 
corymbs.  The  ray  florets  are  white  or  bl  ue, 
those  of  the  disk  yellow ;  and  the  achenes 
are  hairy  or  villous  and  crowned  with  a 
pappus  consisting  of  numerous  rigid  and 
filiform  rough  bristles.  [A.  A.  B.J 

GALAX.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  win- 
tergreens  distinguished  by  having  the  fila- 
ments united  to  form  a  tube,  with  ten 
teeth  at  the  end,  the  five  teeth  opposite  to 
the  petals  having  no  anthers,  and  the  other 
five  bearing  perfect  anthers.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  signifying 
•  milk,'  and  probably  refers  to  the  colour  of 
the  numerous  small  flowers.  The  only 
species  is  Q.  aphylla,  a  tufted  herbaceous 
plant,  with  scaly  creeping  root-stocks,  and 
a  native  of  open  woods  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  extending 
northwards  to  Virginia,  [G.  D.J 

GALAXIA.  A  genus  of  Cape  Iridaceee, 
forming  dwarf  plants  with  bulb-tuberous 
rhizomes,  short  stems  bearing  a  terminal 
cluster  of  narrow  leaves  and  handsome 
flowers,  consisting  of  a  funnel-shaped 
perianth,  with  a  slender  terete  tube,  and 
six-parted  equal  limb  of  oblong  wedge- 
shaped  spreading  segments,  the  outer  of 
which  have  a  nectariferous  cavity  at  the 
base.  They  have  three  stamens,  with  the 
filaments  connate  into  a  short  tube,  and 
the  arrow-shaped  anthers  affixed  by  their 
base ;  a  filiform  triquetrous  club-shaped 
style  with  three  fringed  convolute  stig- 
mas ;  and  a  three-celled  ovary  containing 
many  ovules.  There  are  some  five  or  six 
species ;  of  which  G.  ovata  grows  three  or 
four  inches  high,  and  has  ovate-oblong 
plicate  ciliated  leaves,  and  large  bright 
yellow  flowers.  [T.  M.] 

6ALBA.    A  durable  Indian  wood  pro- 
duced by  Calophyllum  Calaba. 

GALBANUM.  A  Persian  umbelliferous 
plant,  the  fruit  only  of  which  is  known, 
has  been  described  under  this  name,  from 
the  supposition  that  it  was  the  source  of 
the  drug  gal  ban  urn ;  a  supposition,  how- 
ever, that  is  at  present  unsupported  by 
evidence.  The  fruits  of  G.  officinale  are 
elliptical  and  flattened  from  bark  to  front ; 
each  half-fru4t  has  seven  elevated  bluntly 
keeled  ridges ;  the  Intervening  channels 
are  broad,  and  have  no  vittaa  or  reservoirs 
for  oil,  but  on  the  commissure  or  surface 
by  which  the  two  halves  of  the  fruit  are  In 
contact,  there  are  two  vlttae.     [M.  T.  M.J 

The  name  Galbanum  is  also  applied  to 
a  balsamic  gum-resin,  of  which  that  ob- 
tained from  Persia  is  ascertained  to  be  pro- 
duced by  Opoidia  gcUbani/era ;  its  proper- 
ties are  similar  but  Inferior  to  those  of 
asaf  ODtlda.  It  Is  supposed  to  be  also  yielded 
by  other  umbelllfers. 

GALBULU&    A  strobllus,  whose  scales 
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I  un  flethy.  and  combined  Into  a  uniform 
{  HUM :  as  the  fruit  of  the  Juniper. 

I      OALS.  SWEET.    MyrieaOale, 

GA  LE  A.    The  helmet  or  arched  part  of  a 

I  flower.  alwAjr*  placed  at  the  back,  that  la, 

'  next  to  the  axia. 

i  OALEAXDR  A.  Thl»  was  formerly  ^eco(^ 
niM>d  as  a  dliitinct  irenus  of  orchids,  but  ts  | 

'  now  rpfcrred  to  Sulophia  by  Dr.  Biume. 
The  Mexican  O.  JJaiteH,  frequently  oul- 
tlvated  by  orchid  growers,  is  epiphytal, 
with  cylindrical   stems    bearing   several 

I  lance-shaped  nenred  leaves,  and  beautiful 

.  drooping  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  the  , 
lip  having  parallel  purple  lines  near  the  \ 
apex,  which  has  wavy  margins.  G.  Devo-  \ 
niana  is  another  handsome  species,  with  ' 
large  chocolate-coloured  flowers,  having  I 
a  funnel-shaped  white  Up  marked  with  I 

,  ptnkllnea.  CA.A.B.3 

!  GALE  ARIA.  A  genua  of  handsome 
laurel-leaved  bushes  found  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Archipelago,  referred  by 
some  authors  to  the  StUaginacefP,  and  by 
others  to  the  BuphortiaeecB ;  from  the 
former  of  which  it  dijfera  in  the  flowers 
having  petals,  and  from  any  genus  in  the 
latter  by  its  solitary  and  terminal,  often 
drooping  flowcr-spUces.  which  are  some- 
times more  than  a  foot  long.  The  leaves 
are  accompanied  by  minute  stipules ;  and 
the  minute  green  flowers  are  dioBcious, 
the  males  with  a  flve-parted  calyx,  five 
concave  petals,  and  ten  free  stamens ;  the 
females  with  similar  calyx  and  corolla,  and 
an  ovary  crowned  with  three  or  fl  ve  minute 
stigmas.  The  fruits  are  rounded,  fleshy, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  when  only  one  cell  Is 
perfected,  larger  and  two  or  three-lobed 
when  two  or  three  are  perfected :  each  cell 
containing  one  seed.  The  names  Bennettia 
and  Cremo8taehy»  have  bean  given  to  some 
of  these  plants.  ^A.A.  B.] 

GALBGA.     A    genus  of  smooth  erect 
perennial  herbs  of  the  leguminous  family, 
having  pinnate  leaves,  arrow-headed  sti- 
pules, and  long  axillary  racemes  of  pretty 
lilac  or  white  pea-flowera.    The  few  known 
speciea  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  extend  eastward  to   Persia. 
They  are  nearly  related  to  Olyefrrrkiza^  but 
the  pods  are  narrow  and  smooth,  and  con- 
tain numerous  seeds,  while  those  of  the 
liquorice  are  broad,  usually  rough  exter- 
nally, and  one  to  four-seeded.    The  roots 
have  a  sweetish  taste.    The  stems  are  fur- 
I  nished  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves  made 
I  up  of  eisrht  to  ten  pairs  of  ovate  lance- 
;  shaped  or  linear  leaflets.    O.  tifficinalis,  the 
;  Goat's  Rue,  was  at  one  time  in  repute  as  a 
!  cordial  In  fevers  and  convulsions,  but  it 
has  long  fallen  Into  disuse.    The  generic 
name,  derived  from  the  Greek  signifying 
milk,  refers  to  its  supposed  property  of 
increasing  the  milk  of  animals  which  feed 
upon  the  plants.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GALENIA.  A  genus  of  Tetroffoniaeea 
consisting  of  herbs  or  shrubs  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  usually  much  branched, 

Tlry  or  papilloBe,wlth  alternate  or  opposite 


entire  fleshy  leaves  and  sescAle  Sowers, 
generally  cymose  or  paniculate.  Calyx 
deeply  four  or  flve-cleft,  coloured  within  ; 
corolla  absent ;  atamena  eight  or  ten ; 
ovary  two  to  flve-celled  ;  capsule  woody  or 
corky,  varying  in  shape  according  to  the 
number  of  cells  in  the  ovary.       [J.  T.  S.3 

GALBOBDOLON.  Thenameof  asectioi 
of  Lamium  distingnlshed  by  having  the 
corolla  tube  obliquely  annulate  within, 
contracted  below,  and  dilated  and  sulfven- 
trlcose  above  the  annulua,  where  it  Is  also 
somewhat  recurved  and  lengthened  out ; 
and  by  the  helmet  bein^  elongated  and 
narrowed  at  the  base.  The  principal  species, 
Lamium  Oalec/bdoUm,  our  native  Arch- 
angel, is  sometlmea  separated  under  the 
name  of  G.  Inteum.  (T.  H.] 

GALE0GL0S8A.  The  name  of  certain 
Ferns,  otherwise  referred  to  Siphobolua. 

GALE0P8I8.  A  genuaof  labiate?,  called 
Hemp-nettles,  distinguished  by  their  equal- 
ly flve-toothed  calyx,  by  the  two  lower  sta- 
mens being  longer  than  the  other  pair,  by 
the  two-lipped  corolla,  of  which  the  upper 
lip  is  arched,  the  lower  three-lobed,  and  by 
the  diverging  anther-cella,  which  open  lon- 
gitudinally. The  commonest  species  is  G. 
Tetrahit,  an  annual  weed  frequently  met 
with  in  cultivated  ground.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  is  well  marked 
by  its  hispid  stem,  which  is  singularly 
swollen  beneath  the  joints,  by  the  very 
long  rigid  calyx  teeth,  and  by  the  purple, 
sometimes  white,  flowers.  G.  Lademum 
has  the  stems  less  hairy  than  the  last,  and 
the  stem  is  not  swollen  beneath  the  joints ; 
It  grows  principally  on  a  limestone  or  chalk 
soil.  G.  versicolor  approaches  In  babit  to 
G.  TefroAJt,  from  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  more  showy  yellow  flowers 
having  a  blotch  of  purple  on  the  lower  lip ; 
this  is  found  in  several  parts  of  England, 
but  is  most  abundant  in  Scotland,  espe- 
cially in  cultivated  flelds  among  the  High- 
lands. G.  oOKraleuea^  with  large  pale  yel- 
low flowers  without  spots,  grows  in  sandy 
cornfields,  but  is  rare.  Frencb,  Cfoleope ; 
German,  TavJbe  NesteL  {G.  A.  J.] 

GALEOTTIA.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  an  obscure  Mexican  orchid  supposed  to 
be  closely  allied  to  BatemanniOy  but  to 
differ  in  having  a  large  ovate  gland  and 
short  caudicle,  BaUmarmia  having  no 
caudlcle.  It  has  besides  been  applied  to  a 
genus  of  AcantkacecBt  which  has  also  been 
called  GlockeriOt  and  is  related  to  Stenotte- 
phanua,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  bila- 
biate corolla.  This  latter  is  a  Mexican 
shrub,  with  nutant  crimson  flowers  in 
terminal  panicles.  [T.  M.] 


GALEWORTS.  Llndley*8  name  for  the 
MyrieaceCB. 

GALIACE^.  (SteUates,  lfaddenoort$.)  A 
natural  order  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  cinchona!  alliance 
of  epigynous  Bxogens.  The  order  has  been 
someilmes  called  SteUatcB  from  the  star- 
like arrangement  of  the  leaves  ;  and  by 
many  it  is  reckoned  as  a  auboidor  of  Bn- 
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biacetB,  which  is  thus  made  to  include  both 
Cinchonacece   and  Galiacece.      Herbs  with 
whorled  exscipulate  leaves,  and  angular 
stems.    Calyx  superior,  the  Umb  obsolete, 
four  to  five  or  six-lobed ;  corolla  gamope- 
talous,  rotate  or  tubular,  regular,  divided 
like  the  calyx  ;  stamens  equal  in  number 
to  the  corolllne  lobes  and  alternate  with 
them.     Ovary    two-celled,  with    solitary 
erect  ovules ;  styles   two ;  stigma   undi- 
vided.   Fruit  two-celled,  with  two  seeds; 
embryo   In  the  axis  of  horny  albumen. 
Natives  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  and  of  high  mountains  in 
South  America  and  Australia.    The  order 
contains  some  plants  used  for  dyeing  and 
some  having  tonic  qualities.  The  horny  al- 
bumen of  goose-grass  or  cleavers  {Oalium 
Aparine)  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee.    The  root  of  madder  (Rui>ia  tincto- 
mm)  is  employed  as  a  dye,  and  supplies  the 
Turkey-red  ;  that  of  Rubia  cordi/olia  fur- 
nishes the  dye  called  munjeet  in  India.  The 
leaves  of  woodrufF  iAspenila  odoratd)  are 
fragrant  when  dried.    There  are  ten  known 
((cnera  and  about  380  species.    Examples : 
Galium,  Bubia,  Asperula.  [J.  H.  B.J 

GALTMETA  WOOD.  The  timber  of  JBu- 
melia  aalicifolia. 

6ALINGALE.   Cypenu,  especially  C.  Ion- 

GALININGUB.    (Fr.)    A  kind  of  olive. 

GALINSOGA.  A  genus  of  annual  South 
American  weeds  of  the  composite  family, 
furnished  with  opposite  ovate  three-nerved 
nettle-like  leaves,  and  small  axillary  or 
terminal  stalked  flowef-heads  having  an 
involucre  of  three  to  five  ovate  scales,  en- 
closing four  or  five  white  or  purple  ray 
florets  with  pistil  only,  and  numerous 
yellow  tubular  perfect  disk  florets;  the 
ang^ledacbenes  are  crowned  with  a  pappus 
of  lacerated  chaffy  scales,  and  seated  on  a 
conical  chaffy  receptacle.  O.parvifiora,  a 
species  with  smooth  leaves,  white  ray  flo- 
rets, and  a  habit  like  that  of  the  annual 
mercury,  is  naturalised  in  many  countries, 
and  has  lately  become  a  pest  in  the  market 
erardens  around  London.  [A.  A.  B.] 

6ALI0TS.    (Fr.)    Geum  urbanum. 

GALIPEA.  A  genns  of  mtaceous  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  natives  of  tropical  America, 
the  flowers  of  which  have  a  salver-shaped 
corolla  with  spreading  acute  lf)be8 ;  four 
to  seven  stamens,  somewhat  adherent  to 
the  petals,  sometimes  all  fertile,  but 
usually  only  two  of  them  antheriferous ;  a 
cup-shaped  disk ;  five  styles,  l)ecoming  ul- 
timately fused  In  to^one,  with  a  four  to  five- 
grooved  stigma;  and  five  or  fewer  carpels. 
The  bark  of  one  or  more  of  the  species, 
such  as  G.  offlcinalU  and  G.  Cusparia,  is 
used  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic  or  stimu- 
lant tonic.  Dr.  Hancock,  who  had  large 
experience  of  its  use  in  tropical  South 
America,  even  preferred  It  to  cinchona  in 
the  treatment  of  fever.  In  this  country  it 
is  but  little  used,  being  deemed  Inferior  to 
other  remedies,  and  possibly  from  the  fact 
that  a  false  Angostura  bark  was  at  one 


time,  through  inadvertence  or  cupidity, 
substituted  for  the  genuine  bark.  This 
false  bark  occasioned  several  dangerous 
accidents,  which  led  some  of  the  continen- 
tal governments  to  prohibit  the  use  of  An- 
gostura or  Cusparia  bark.  The  spurious 
bark  proved  to  have  been  really  derived 
from  the  deadly  nux-vomica  tree.  Tbisnux- 
vomlca  bark.  It  appears,  was  also  sold  in 
Calcutta  for  the  harmless  bark  of  Soymida 
febrifuQa ;  and  a  preparation  of  the  former, 
to  be  used  instead  of  quinine  by  the  Indian 
army,  was  made  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  a  valuable  and  harmless  remedy.  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  fortunately  discovered  the 
error  m  time  to  prevent  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences which  might  have  ensued  from 
the  employment  of  this  preparation.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  Pereira's  Materia  Me- 
dica  cii.  part  ii.  p.  1915)  for  full  details  as  to 
the  means,  chemical  and  otherwise,  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  true  from  the  false  Ango- 
stura barks,  the  most  readily  recognisable 
features  of  the  true  bark  being,  that  it  oc- 
curs in  pieces  which  are  not  so  much 
twisted  or  bent  as  the  nux-vomica  bark, 
that  it  has  a  disagreeable  odour  which  is 
not  noticed  In  the  false  bark,  and  from 
being  lighter  is  more  readily  broken  or  cut 
It  is  stated  that  the  natives  employ  the  true 
Angostura  bark  to  stupefy  fishes,  in  the 
same  waj'  that  cinchona  bark  is  said  to  be 
used  by  the  Peruvians.  [M.  T.  M.J 


GALIUM.  The  typical  genus  of  Ca^iacca, 
consisting  of  numerous  herbaceous  plants, 
distinguished  by  having  a  minute  almost 
obsolete  calyx,  a  four-lobed  wheel-shaped 
almost  tubeless  corolla,  and  a  fructifica- 
tion consisting  of  two  seed-vessels,  each 
containing  a  single  dry  seed.  Upwards  of 
160 species  arc  described,  of  which  fourteen 
are  British.  They  all  agree  in  having 
square  stems  and  whorled  leaves;  and  the 
roots  of  most  afford  a  purple  dye.  Some 
are  perennials,  others  annual.  Thepredt>- 
minating  colour  of  the  fiowers  is  white ; 
and  the  number  of  leaves  in  a  whorl  varies 
from  four  to  ten.  Of  the  British  species, 
G.  verum,  Bedstraw,  and  G.  cruciattimt 
Cross-wort,  are  perennial,  and  bear  yellow 
fiowers.  G.  Aparine,  Goose-grass,  derives 
its  English  name  from  the  avidity  with 
which  the  young  stems  and  leaves  are 
eaten  by  geese ;  It  Is  called  Cleavers  on  ac- 
count of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  fruit 
adheres  to  any  rough  and  soft  substance. 
It  is  a  long  straggling  annual  plant,  abun- 
dant In  hedges  and  among  bushes,  through 
which  It  climbs,  supporting  Itself  by  the 
hooked  prickles  with  which  It  is  copiously 
invested.  The  globular  seeds  covered  with 
hooked  prickles,  found  on  the  dress  of  per- 
sons who  walk  through  bushy  places  In 
autumn,  are  derived  from  this  plant.  G. 
eaxatUe  is  the  pretty  little  species,  only  a 
few  inches  high,  which  Is  so  frequently 
seen  In  heathy  places,  associated  with  wild 
thyme,  bird's-foot  trefoil,  and  tormentil ; 
its  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  white,  and  are 
succeeded  by  reddish  fruit  which  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  abundance.  French,  Gaillet; 
German,  LaJbkratU.  [C.  A.  J.] 
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a  ALL  OP  THE  EARTH.  Mulgedium, 
/Utridanum,  or,  according  to  Dr.  Am  Gray, 
ytUnUu*  Frateru 

GALLE8IA.  A  genua  of  Phytolaecaeea, 
a  larg«>  Brazilian  tree,  Willi  alternate 
Btalked  ovate  or  oval  entire  pellucid-dotted, 
smooth  leaves,  small  tut)ercular  stipules, 
and  a  many-lluwered  terminal  panicle  of 
seMlIe  flowers,  each  with  three  bracteoles, 
and  having  a  four-parted  calyx  and  nume- 
rous stamens  in  two  rows.  The  fruit  is  a 
samaroid  acbene,  with  a  large  scimetar- 
shaped  wing  at  the  apex.  [J.  T.  S.] 

6ALLINHA  CHOCA.  Erythroxyion  ««- 
beratum. 

GALLS.  Excrescences  of  various  kinds 
and  forms  pnxluced  in  plants  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  larviB  of  different  insects. 
The  forms  which  they  assume  are  multi- 
tudinous, and  the  changes  produced  in  the 
tissues  various.  They  occur  on  all  parts  of 
the  plant,  and  sometimes  in  great  quan- 
tities, but  they  appear  in  general  to  do 
little  harm  if  they  do  not  atuck  the  parts 
of  fructlflcation.  It  is  probable  that  the 
change  of  growth  depends  in  the  first  place 
upon  some  acrid  fluid  discharged  together 
with  the  egg.  The  process  of  capriflcation, 
in  which  flgs  are  stimulated  to  generate 
juicy  instead  of  dry  tissues,  is  strictly  ana- 
logous, though  there  is  no  external  altera- 
tion of  form.  The  rootlike  pralls  in  grasses 
are  produced  by  larvae  between  the  sheath 
and  the  stem,  and  not  penetrating  the  sub- 
stance. CM.  J.  B.] 

GALPHIMIA.  An  anagram  of  Malpi- 
ghia,  applied  to  a  genus  of  Mexican  malpi- 
ghiaceous  shrubs,  some  of  which  are  culti- 
vated as  evergreens  in  our  stoves.  They 
have  a  flve-parted  calyx  whose  segments 
are  mostly  destirute  of  glands ;  five  stalked 
petals  generally  ribbed  on  their  outer  sur- 
face ;  ten  stamens  slightly  adherent  at  the 
base ;  and  a  three-lobed,  three-celled  ovary 
with  a  solitary  pendulous  ovule  in  each 
compartment.  The  fruit  consists  of  three 
two-valved  carpels.  CM.  T.  M.] 

6ALUNCHA.  An  Indian  febrifuge  pre- 
pared from  the  stems  of  Tinospora  verru- 
eoaa  and  cordifolia. 

GAMASS.  The  Squamash  or  Biscuit- 
root,  Ca/niaBsia  eaculenta. 

GAMBIR.  A  powerful  astringent  ob- 
tained from  Unearia  OamMr,  and  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  catechu. 

GAMBOGE,  AMERICAN.  The  juice  of 
Vismia  guianensis.  —,  CEYLON.  A  gum- 
resin  obtained  from  Garcinia  Cambogia, 
also  called  Cambogia  Chitta  and  Hebraden- 
dron  gambogioides.  — ,  MYSORE.  The 
gum-resin  of  Oarcinia  pictoria,  otherwise 
Hebradendron  pictorium.  — ,  SIAM.  A 
gum-resin  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  Oarcinia  cochinchineiiai*,  and  by 
others  that  of  O.  Cambogia. 

6AM0.    In  Greek  compounds  =  united 

by  the  ednres  ;  thus  aamophyllus  signifles 

"•ves  united  by  their  edges,  while  gamo- 


upaltnu  means  monosepalous,  and  gamo- 
petaiotUt  monopetalooa. 

GAMOLEPIS.  A  small  genus  of  South 
African  ComposittBt  having  smooth  entire 
three-lobed  or  plnnatlfld  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal solitary  or  corymbose,  long-etalked 
flower-heads  containing  numerous  florets. 
They  are  nearly  rehited  to  Leneanihemum, 
but  differ  in  the  scales  of  the  InToIucre 
being  in  one  series,  and  more  or  less  united 
by  their  maf gins  so  as  to  form  a  cup.  The 
ray  florets  are  strap-shaped,  and  contain 
only  a  pistil,  the  disk  florets  being  tubular 
and  perfect ;  while  the  achenes  are  smooth 
wingless  and  destitute  of  iiappus.  CA.  A.  BJ 

GAM0PLEXI8  crdbanckoidet  Is  the 
name  of  a  tuberous-rooted  North-west  In- 
dian orchid  which  Is  destitute  of  leaves, 
and  has  the  aspect  of  an  Orobanche.  It  is 
notable  for  its  parasitism,  which  is  rare 
amongst  endogenous  plants.  Dr.  Falconer 
states  that  the  tuberous  rhizome  emits  no 
root-flbres  by  which  to  fix  itself  on  other 
plants,  but  is  itself  matted  over  by  their 
Blender  rootlets,  giving  rise  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plant  being  the  subject  of 
a  parasitical  growth  rather  than  a  parasite 
itself.  The  stem  is  one  to  two  feet  high, 
pale  straw  colour,  terminating  in  a  long 
raceme  of  flowers.  The  lip  is  combined 
with  the  sepals  and  petals  to  form  a  tubu- 
lar perianth,  whence  the  name  of  the  ge- 
nus ;  and  the  pollen  is  not  waxy  or  powdery, 
but  granular  as  in  Qastrodia,  which  differs 
in  the  lip  being  free,  instead  of  connate 
with  the  tube  of  the  perianth.   [A.  A.  B.] 

GANDASULL  (Pr.)  Hedychium,  —A 
BOUQUETS.     Hedychium  coronarvtan. 

GANGLIA, 

fungals. 

GANGRENE, 
decay. 

GANITRE.    (Fr.)    EUBOCarpta. 

GANNE.    (Pr.)    Molinia  cosrulea. 

GANT  DE  NOTRE  DAME.  (Fr.)  Cam- 
panula Trachelium  ;  also  Aquilegia  vulga- 
ris,  and  Digitalis  purpurea. 

GANTELEE.  (Pr.)  Campanula  Trache- 
lium ;  also  Digitalis  purpurea. 

GANTII;RE.    (Pr.)    Digitalis  purpurea. 

GANYMEDES.  A  name  proposed  for  a 
few  8i)ecles  of  Narcissu^f  e.  g.  A',  triandnts, 
pulchelhis,  nutanst  &c  They  are  called 
Rush  Daffodils  from  the  rush-like  leaves. 
The  perianth  has  a  slender  drooping  tube 
and  reflexed  limb,  the  cup  or  coronet  Is 
equal  to  or  shorter  than  theUmb,  thesepa- 
line  stamens  are  prolonged,  and  the  style 
Is  straight  and  slender.  fT.  M.J 

GARANCE.    (Pr.)    Bubiatinetorum, 
GARB.    Salix  babylonica, 

GARBANZOS.  The  Spanish  name  of  the 
Gram,  Cicer  arietinum. 

GARCINIA.    A  genus  of  Clusiacete,  con- 
.  slstiog   of  several  opposite-leaved  trees 
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or  tire,  donslleon  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
aiid  the  females  In  similar  BToup«,  but  stalk- 
ed. The  corolla  Is  salve r-shaped,  with  a 
Dhorc  and  slightly  Inflated  tul)e,  hairy 
throat,  and  four-lobed  limb.  Thefmtt  Is 
benr-llke,  black,  and  two-celled.  [M.  T.  M.] 


(Fr.)     ArtemUia  Abro' 


GARDE-ROBB. 
tottHni. 

GARDNER  I  A.  A  genus  of  Loganiacea 
composed  of  two  urandent  opposite-leaved 
bn«he8  found  in  India  and  Japan.  They 
differ  from  most  In  the  family  in  having 
little  l>errled  two-celled  fruits,  with  one  or 
two  Instead  of  many  seeds  In  each  cell ; 
and  the  lateral  attachment  of  these  In  a 
shield-like  manner,  not  erect  from  the 
base,  serves  to  dUtiniruish  the  plants  from 
their  nearest  allies.  The  narrow  or  broadly 
lance-shaped  leaves  are  smooth  and  entire, 
and  the  small  yellow  blossoms  are  disposed 
In  loose  panicles  which  arise  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  in  size  and  form  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  privet.  The  ripe  fruits 
arc  scarlet  berries,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
red  currant,  with  two  seeds.      [A.  A.  B.] 

6ARD0QUIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
labiates,  having  the  teeth'  of  the  calyx 
short,  straight,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
size ;  the  corolla  with  a  long  almost 
straight  tube.  Its  upper  Up  notched,  the 
lower  In  three  lobes,  the  middle  one  of 
which  is  broadest ;  style  bifld  at  the  end, 
the  divisions  small  and  equal  in  length. 
The  name  was  given  In  honourof  Gardoqul, 
a  Spanish  financier  who  promoted  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Flora  of  Pern.  The  species 
are  low  shrubs  or  undershmbs  chiefly  na- 
tives of  Peru  and  Chill,  rare  In  North 
America,  and  having  showy  usually  pink 
flowers.  [G.  D.] 

GARGET.  An  American  name  for  Phy- 
tolacca decandra. 

GAR  I  DELL  A.  A  genus  of  Ranunctir 
laceff  consisting  of  a  few  herbs  from  the 
MediteiTanean  region  and  temperate  Asia, 
resembling  Nigella,  but  more  slender  in 
habit,  the  ovary  containing  two  or  three, 
not  five  or  more  carpels,  and  the  styles 
very  short.  They  are  erect  annuals  with 
dissected  leaves,and  small  solitary  whitish 
flowers  at  the  extremity  of  long  peduncles. 
O.  Nigellastnim,  which  Is  found  In  the 
south  of  France,  Spain,  and  Crete,  is  the 
most  frequent.  [J.  T.  S.] 

GARLAND  FLOWER.  A  common  name 
for  Hedychiumx  also  applied  to  Daphrie 
Cneorum,  Pleurandra  Oiieorum,  and  £riea 
persoluta, 

GARLIC,  or  GARLICK:.  AUhim  sativum. 
— ,  HEDGE.  Sisymbrium  Alliaria.  — , 
HONEy.    Nectaroscordum. 

GARLIC  SHRUB.  Bignonia  cdliacea; 
also  Petiveria  alUacea. 

GARLICKWORT.    Sisymbrium  AUiaria. 

GARO  DE  MALAGA.  (Pr.)  -^Aquilaria 
ovata. 

GAR0X7.    (Pr.)    Daphne  Mezereum, 


GAROUPE.    (Pr.)    OHeorum  tricocctan. 

GAR0U8SE.    (Pr.)    Lathyrus  Cicero. 

GARNETBERRY.    Bibes  rvimim. 

GARRYACEiE.  {Gorryads.)  A  natural 
order  of  monochhunydeoua  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Llndley'a  garryal  alliance  of 
diclinous  Exogens.  Shrubs  with  opposite 
exstipulate  leaves  and  catkin-bearing  im- 
IHTfect  flowers  surrounded  by  united  bracts. 
The  stannnate  flowers  have  a  four4eaved 
perianth,  alternating  with  four  stamens. 
The  pistillate  flowers  have  an  adherent  two- 
toothed  perianth.  Ovary  one-celled ;  styles 
two;  ovules  two,  pendulous  with  long 
cords.  Fruit  a  two-seeded  berry ;  embryo 
minute  In  the  base  of  fleshy  albumen. 
The  wood  is  not  arranged  in  circles,  and 
there  is  an  absence  of  dotted  vessels. 
They  are  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  America.  The  few  species  are  dis- 
tributed between  the  genera  Garrya  and 
Fadyenia,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  is 
not  generally  adopted.  [J.  H.  B.] 

GARRYA  The  only  admitted  genus  of 
Garryacear,  composed  of  opposite-leaved 
evergreen  bushes,  found  in  Galifomia,  Mex- 
ico, Cuba,  and  Jamaica.  G.  elliptica  Is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  evergreens  we  have  in 
our  gardens,  especially  as  It  produces  its 
pale  greenish-yellow  blossoms  in  the  spring 
months  when  little  else  is  in  bloom.  It 
was  sent  from  California  by  the  lamented 
Douglas  in  1818.  This  bush,  with  much 
the  aspect  of  an  evergreen  oak,  may  lie 
seen  sometimes  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  its 
branches  clad  with  dark  green  elliptical 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  male  and  female 
on  different  plants,  arranged  in  elegant 
drooping  necklace-like  catkins  which  pro- 
ceed from  near  the  apex  of  the  shoots,  and 
are  often  from  four  to  seven  Inches  long. 
In  the  maleplant(which  alone  is  in  cultiva- 
tion) they  are  clothed  with  silky  hairs,  and 
a  plant  covered  with  these  tassels  of  pale 
yellow  flowers  waving  in  the  wind,  has  a 
singularly  graceful  appearance.  Each  link 
of  the  necklace  (if  we  may  so  spealc)  is 
composed  of  a  cup-8hai>ed  bract  enclosing 
three  flowers,  each  having  a  calyx  of  four 
divisions  and  four  stamens.  In  the  female 
the  disposition  of  the  flowers  is  the  same. 
The  fruit  is  a  two-seeded  berry  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  hawthorn  in  size  and  shape. 
The  calyx  of  some  species  is  destitute  of 
the  two  teeth  which  are  seen  in  G.  elliptica^ 
and  the  tips  of  the  calyx-leaves  in  the  male 
flowers  remain  united  to  each  other ;  these 
are  separated  by  some  authors,  who  give  to 
them  the  name  of  Fadyenia^  but  such  dif- 
ferences are  not  distinctive.  The  flowers  of 
some  species  are  in  compound  instead  of 
simple  racemes,  but  none  can  be  compared 
to  G.  elliptica  for  beauty.  [A.  A.  R] 

GARUGA.  An  Indian  name  applied  to 
a  gen  us  of  Amyridacem,  consisting  of  trees 
whose  flowers  have  a  flve-cleft  bell-shaped 
calyx;  five  petals  inserted  between  the 
notched  and  glandular  lobes  of  a  fleshy 
disk ;  and  a  pulpy  fruit  with  five  or  fewer 
bony  one-seeded  stones.     G,  pinnatOt  au 
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Indian  species,  and  O.  madagascarietisia 
are  occasionally  met  with  as  stove  shrubs, 
with  flne  pinnated  foliage  and  panicles  of 
yellow  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GAR  VANCE.    (Fr.)    Cicer  arietinum. 

G ASTERIA.  The  name  of  certain  species 
of  AloS,  which  are  regarded  by  some  as 
belngr  distinct  from  that  genus.  They  are 
mostly  dwarf  stemless  plants  with  the 
tliick  succulent  spotted  or  warted  tonarue- 
sliaped  leaves  often  rigidly  two-ranked, 
and  the  long  arching  spikes  of  green-tip- 
ped red  flowers  freely  produced.  The  cur- 
vature and  bellying  of  the  flower-tubes  has 
suggested  the  name;  the  distinguishing 
character  of  the  group  is  Indeed  furnished 
by  the  curved  tube  of  the  perianth  swollen 
at  the  base,  by  the  stamens  being  adgluti- 
nated  to  the  perianth  at  the  base,  and  by 
the  capsule  beinjr  subcostate.  They  are 
mostly  ornamental  plants,  and,  like  the 
other  aloes,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Cr.  M.] 

GASTEROMYCETBS.  One  of  the  six 
great  divisions  of  Fungi^  containing  those 
grenera  with  naked  spores  in  which  the 
fruit-hearing  surface  is  either  permanently 
concealed  in  a  surrounding  peridium,  or 
In  which,  when  the  peridium  bursts,  the 
hymenlum  is  complicated  like  the  crumb 
of  a  loaf,  so  that  a  small  portion  only  is 
exposed.  In  Montagnites,  however,  the  hy- 
menlum consists  of  true  gills.  The  genera 
are  divisible  Into  six  natural  groups  as  fol- 
lows :—Podaarin«i :  mostly  clavate;  hyme- 
nlum sinuous,  en(51osed  at  first  in  a  volva- 
like  peridium,  and  exposed  partially  by  its 
rupture,  withering  or  entirely  drying  up 
BO  as  to  form  a  dusty  mass,  ffvpogcei: 
BUbterraneous  ;  peridium  seldom  distinct. 
PhalUridd :  hymonium  at  first  enclosed  In 
a  gelatinous  volva,  at  length  diffluent. 
Ifidulariacei :  peridium  mostly  cup-shaped, 
enclosing  several  sporangia  Trichogastrea  : 
subglobose,  not  having  a  distinct  volva ; 
hymenium  at  first  cellular,  at  length  leav- 
ing a  dusty  mass  of  threads  and  spores. 
Myxogastrea :  hymenium  and  mycelium  at 
first  gelatinous.  [M.  J.  B.] 

GASTONIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Ivyrvorts,  distinguished  by  having  the  co- 
rolla with  five  or  six  petals ;  the  stamens 
ten  to  twelve,  attached  to  the  petals,  and 
apparently  in  pairs  opposite  to  them ;  the 
fruit  a  dry  berry  with  eighteen  cells,  each 
of  which  contains  one  seed.  The  name 
was  given  by  Commerson  in  honour  of 
Gaston  de  Bourbon,  son  of  Henry  IV.  The 
only  species,  G.  palmata,  is  a  native  of 
Mauritius.  •  [6.D.] 

GASTRANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Oes- 
neracea  containing  two  species  from 
South  America.  They  are  undershrubs 
-with  opposite  oblong  crenate  leaves,  and 
few  umbellate  flowers.  The  divisions  of 
tbe  calyx  are  lanceolate ;  the  corolla 
oblique  and  shortly  spurred,  with  the 
limb  cut  into  five  unequal  small  roundish 
lobes  :  the  four  didynamous  stamens  In- 
cluded ;  the  disk  very  small,  but  swelled  on 


,  one  side  into  a  large  gland  half  covering 
the  ovary ;  and  the  apex  of  the  style  cup- 
shaped,  and  slightly  bllobed.         [W.  CJ 

GASTRIDIUM.  A  genus  of  grasses  of 
the  tribe  Agrostidece,  consisting  of  a  single 
species, G.leruligerum,OT,aB it  is  sometimes 
called,  G.  australe,  one  of  our  rarer  British 
species,  and  very  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  It  is  an  elegant  erect- 
growing  annual  plant,  six  or  eight  inches 
high,  with  the  panicle  contracted  into  a 
loose  tapering  spike  two  to  three  inches 
long,  of  a  pale  green,  and  shining  with  a 
I  satiny  lustre.  It  has  V)een  separated  from 
Agrostis  on  account  of  the  polished  en- 
larged base  of  the  outer  glumes.    [T.  M.] 

GASTROCHILUS.  A  genus  of  Zingibe- 
racecB,  whose  flowers  have  a  tubular  calyx, 
and  a  corolla  with  a  long  tube,  the  outer 
segments  of  the  limb  equal,  the  inner  ones 
unequal,  the  two  lateral  wide,  united  at 
the  Imse  with  the  filament  to  form  a  kind 
of  tube,  the  middle  segment  or  lip  large 
and  distended,  whence  the  name.  G.  pul- 
cherrima,  a  native  of  Rangoon,  and  one  or 
two  other  Indian  species,  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  cultivation,  and  are  very  oma- 
mentaL  [M.  T.  M.] 

GASTRODIA.  This  is  the  genus  which 
gives  its  name  to  a  small  tribe  (Gastrodiece) 
of  the  orchid  family  characterised  by  the 
granular  instead  of  waxy  or  powdery  pol- 
len-masses. There  are  two  known  species, 
G.  Cunninghamii  from  New  Zealand,  and 
G.  aesamoides  from  Tasmania  and  Australia, 
both  leafless  parasites  with  the  aspect  of 
Orobanche,  and  like  that  found  growing  on 
the  roots  of  other  plants.  The  whole  plant 
is  of  a  uniform  pale  brown  colour,  the 
stems  one  to  three  feet  high,  furnished 
with  a  few  obtuse  bracts,  and  terminating 
in  a  long  raceme  of  fiowcrs,  the  sepals  and 
petals  united  so  as  to  form  a  tubular  peri- 
anth, but  the  lip  free  and  not  connate  with 
the  perianth  as  in  Gamoplexia.  The  root 
of  the  New  Zealand  species  is  eaten  by  the 
natives,  who  call  it  Peri ;  it  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  as  thick  as  the  finger, 
and  full  of  starch.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GASTROLOBIUM.  An  extensive  genus 
of  the  pea  family,  peculiar  to  ftie  south- 
western portions  of  Australia.  It  is  known 
by  the  two-lipped  and  five-toothed  calyx 
without  bracts;  the  pea-fiower  corolla  with 
petals  nearly  equal  in  length ;  and  the 
stalked  two-seeded  ventricose  or  inflated 
pods,  seldom  larger  than  a  pea,  Pultenaa 
differs  in  having  sessile  pods,  as  well  as 
heath-like  foliage.  Most  of  tbe  Gastro- 
lobes  are  bushes  of  two  to  four  feet  high, 
with  twiggy  stems  furnished  with  opposite 
often  whorled  leaves  varying  much  in  form, 
and  pretty  yellow  blossoms,  sometimes  in 
twos  in  the  axils  of  the  loaves,  but  more 
usually  in  short  racemes  arising  from  near 
the  apex  of  the  twigs.  A  nunil)er  of  the 
species  of  this  and  of  allied  genera  are 
known  in  Western  Australia  as  Poison- 
plants  ;  and  farmers  lose  annually  a  large 
number  of  cattle  through  their  eating  the 
foliage.  Mr.  James  Drummond,  in  Hooker's 


Journal  of  Botany  (11.  p.  362),  says :  'The 
flnoAt  mid  strongest  animals  are  the  flrst 
Tif  tiros :  a  difflculty  of  breathing  la  percep- 
tible for  a  few  minutes,  when  they  stagger, 
dn>p  down,  and  It  Is  all  orer  with  thtm. 
After  the  death  of  the  animal,  the  stomach 
assumes  a  brown  C4>|nur,  and  is  tenderer 
than  It  ought  to  be ;  but  It  appears  to  me 
the  poison  enters  Into  the  circulation  and 
altogether  stops  the  action  of  the  lungs  and 
heart.  The  raw  flesh  poisons  cats,  and  the 
blood,  which  Is  darker  than  usual,  dogs ; 
but  the  roasted  or  boiled  flesh  Is  eaten  by 
the  natives  and  some  of  the  settlers  with- 
out their  appearing  to  suffer  any  Incon- 
venience.' The  poisonous  effects  were  at- 
trlliuted  by  Mr.  Drummond,  at  the  time 
he  wrote  this,  to  a  siiecles  of  Loftelia,  but 
he  afterwards  found  out  that  they  were 
due  to  the  plants  of  this  and  allied  genera,  i 
Dr.  Harvey  says  the  worst  of  the  Poison-  i 
plants  Is  O.  hitobum.  Tills  plant  has  oblong 
nearly  smooth  slightly  two-lobed  leaves,  i 
placed  four  In  a  whorl  nmnd  the  stem,  and 
terminal  umbels  of  pretty  yellow  flowers, 
the  keel  and  wing  petals  marked  with 
purple.  O.  gpinogwn  has  similar  properties. 
Altogether  there  are  about  a  dozen  spe- 
cies In  cultivation  In  greenhouses.  The 
generic  name  has  reference  to  the  bellied 
form  of  the  pods.  [A.  A.  B.] 

G A8TR0NEMA.  A  small  genus  of  South 
African  AmaryUidacea,  closely  allied  to 
Cyrtanthtis,  and  not  unfre<iuently  united 
therewith.  The  perianth  tube  Is  slender 
below,  curved  and  widely  campanulate 
above,  the  limb  short  and  reflexed :  of  the 
six  stamens, which  have  decurrent  conniv- 
ing filaments  and  short  anthers,  the  three 
upper  are  longer  and  incurved,  the  petallne 
ones  Inserted  at  the  top,  and  the  sepal  Ine 
ones  near  the  tube ;  the  style  Is  dcclinate. 
O.clavatum,  the  original  species,  is  a  pretty 
little  bulb,  with  slender  deciduous  leaves 
and  one  or  two  white  flowers  striped  with 
red.  [T.  M.] 

G  ATEN,  GATTEN,  GATTER,  or  GATTE- 
RIDOE  TREE.  ComiLS  Banguinea ;  also 
Etianymiis  europ(Buat  and  Vilmmum  Opu 
itM. 

GATILIER.    (Fr.)    Vitex  Agnus  ecuiua. 

GATTIE.  An  Indian  gum  obtained  from 
the  Babool,  Acdcia  arabica. 


GAUB.  An  Indian  name  for  the  astrin- 
gent medicinal  fruit  of  Diogpyroe  Embryo- 
pteris. 

GAUDE  or  VAUDE.  (Fr.)  Reseda  Lvr 
teola. 

GAITDICHAUDIA.  A  genus  of  Mexican 
climbing  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Malpi- 
ghiacoE,  and  remarkable  for  producing  con- 
stantly two  kinds  of  flowers,  the  most  nu- 
merous and  perfect  of  which  have  a  tire- 
cleft  glandular  calyx ;  five  stalked  toothed 
petals;  Ave  stamens,  two  of  which  are 
usually  sterile ;  three  ovaries  united  at 
their  inner  edge ;  and  a  fruit  winged  at  the 
sides  and  back.  The  more  imperfect  flowers 


t  have  a  calyx  without  glands  ;  no  petals,  or 
only  rudimentary  ones;  and  two  ovaries 
with  Imperfect  atylea.  The  flowers  are 
yellow.  [M.  T.  M.] 

6AUDINIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  of  the 
tribe  Avenete,  now  generally  regarded  as 
forming  a  section  of  Avena.  [D.  M.l 

GAULTHEBIA.  A  large  genus  of  stiff 
branching  ericaceous  shrubs  or  small  trees 
with  evergreen  leaves,  principally  Inhabit- 
ing the  American  continent,  extending 
from  Magalhaens'  Strait  In  the  south  as  far 
north  as  Canada  and  Vancouver's  Island. 
A  few  are  found  In  Asia,  princlfially  In  the 
Himalayas  and  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Java;  and  five  or  six  occur  in  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand.  The  leaves  are  leathery, 
smooth  and  shining,  and  In  many  species 
the  young  branches  are  covered  with  bristly 
hairs.  The  flowers  are  small,  ovate,  with  a 
contracted  mouth,  artd  enclose  ten  stamens: 
they  are  white,  scarlet,  or  rose-coloured, 
and  produced  singly  or  In  racemes  at  the 
ends  or  from  the  sides  of  the  branches.  The 
flve-lobed  calyx  frequently  increases  in 
size  after  the  flowering  period,  and  some- 
times becomes  fleshy.  The  anthers  open 
by  pores  at  the  top,  and  terminate  by  two 
bristles.  The  fruit  is  small  and  neariy  glo- 
bular, and  when  ripe  splits  open  tlirough 
the  middle  of  each  of  the  five  cells. 

Q.  procumbens,  a  little  creeping  plant,  of 
the  Northern  United  States  and  Canada, 
grows  about  five  or  six  inches  high.  The 
erect  stiff  branches  bear  tufts  of  shining, 
evergreen  oval  leaves  at  their  summits; 
and  the  drooping  white  flowers,  produced 
singly  from  the  bashes  of  the  leaves,  are 
succeeded  by  fleshy  bright  red  berries, 
formed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  calyx 
which  encloses  the  true  fruit.  All  parts  of 
this  plant,  w^hich  Is  commonly  called  Win- 
tergreen  in  the  United  States,  possess  a 
rather  pleasant  peculiar  aromatic  odour 
and  fla\v)ur,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  vola- 
tile oil,  which,  when  separated  by  distilla- 
tion, is  known  as  Wintergreen  oil.  It  is 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  having  the  same 
composition  as  birch-bark  oil,  and  is  em- 
ployed medicinally  as  a  cordial  stimulant. 
The  leaves  also  possess  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  astringency,  and  their  tincture  is 
useful  in  diarrhoea.  The  berries  are  kno\vn 
by  various  names,  such  as  Partridge-berry, 
Chequer-berry,  Deer-berry,  Tea-berry,  Box- 
berry,  &c.,  and  afford  winter  food  to  par- 
tridges, deer,  and  other  animals.  The 
plant  la  likewise  called  M<mntaln  Tea,  its 
leaves  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea 
or  for  flavouring  genuine  tea. 

The  Shalbn  or  Salal  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  G.  SknlUm,  is  a  small 
shrubby  plant,  growing  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  flourishing  in  shady  pine  forests 
where  few  other  plants  will  live.  Its  dark 
purple  fleshy  berries,  whicli  are  produced 
in  great  abundance,  have  a  very  agreeable 
flavour  and  make  excellent  tarts ;  they  are 
much  eaten  by  the,  natives,  who  prepare  a 
kind  of  bread  by  mashing  them  together 
and  drying  them  in  the  sun.  [A.  S.] 
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GAULTHERIB  DU  CANADA.  (Fr.)  OatU- 
theria  procumbens. 

6  AURA.  A  genus  of  onagrads.  In  which 
the  tube  of  the  calyx  is  long  and  three  or 
four-angled  below;  the  corolla  of  four, 
rarely  three  petals,  turned  to  the  upper 
side  ;  the  stamens  eight,  rarely  six,  those 
opposite  the  petals  shortest ;  the  fruit  a 
hard  woody  nut,  with  three  or  four  pro- 
minent angles,  and  usually  four-celled. 
The  name,  from  the  Greek  signifying  su- 
perb, is  not  generally  applicable  to  the 
species.  The  plants  are  natives  of  North 
America,  and  have  alternate  leaves  vary- 
ing in  outline,  and  the  flowers  in  spikes, 
white  or  rose-coloured,  rarely  yellow, 
turning  to  reddish  when  fading.    [G.  DJ 

GAYA  Tropical  American  herbs,  be- 
longing to  the  mallow  family,  having  soli- 
tary yellow  flowers,  whose  structure  Is 
that  of  the  closely  allied  Sida,  from  which, 
however,  the  present  genus  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  capsule,  which  consists  of  several 
one-seeded  carpels,  openingalong  the  back 
Yty  two  valves,  and  thus  allowing  of  the 
protrusion  of  an  inner  strap-shaped  valve- 
like appendage.  [M.  T.  M.] 

6ATAC  OFFICINAL.  (Fr.)  Guaiacum 
ojfflcinale. 

GATAL.  An  Indian  name  fcr  Agave  vi- 
tripara. 

GAYBINB.    PharbUis. 

GAYLUSSACIA.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Vacd- 
niacece,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  cele- 
brated French  chemist  M.  Gay-Lussac. 
The  leaves  are  terminated  by  a  hard  spine ; 
the  corolla  is  tubular,  distended  at  the 
base ;  and  the  stamens  are  inserted  into 
the  calyx,  the  anthers  being  without  horns. 
The  ovary  Is  Inferior,  and  the  fruit  suc- 
culent, crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  OAlyx, 
with  ten  one-seeded  stones.  O.  Pseudo- 
Vaccinium  Is  a  greenhouse  shrub  with 
pretty  red  flowers.  pd.  T.  M.] 

GAZANIA.  A  genus  of  low-growing 
herbs  of  the  composite  family,  peculiar  to 
Southern  Africa.  The  greater  proportion 
are  steraless,  with  a  rosette  of  pinnatifid 
leaves  having  linear  segments,  generally 
white  with  close-pressed  silky  dovrn  be- 
neath. In  the  caulescent  species,  the 
leaves  are  mostly  narrow  oblong  or  lance- 
sbaped,  glossy  green  above,  white  beneath. 
The  flower-heads  are  large  and  handsome, 
with  yellow  strap-shaped  ray  florets,  and 
tubular  disk  florets  usually  of  a  darker 
colour.  The  principal  characters  of  the 
erenus  are :  an  Involucre  of  many  scales, 
whose  margins  are  united  nearly  to  the 
summit,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cup ;  neuter 
ray  florets ;  perfect  disk  florets ;  and  wing- 
less achenes  clothed  with  silky  hairs,  which 
nearly  hide  the  double  pappus  of  thin  and 
delicate  hairs.  The  double  pappus  serves 
to  distinguish  this  from  Oorteria,  a  South 
African  genus  of  very  similar  appearance. 
One  of  the  most  handsome  and  best  known 
of  the  pinnatifld-leaved  species  is  G.  Pa- 


vonta,  which  has  long  been  In  cultivation 
as  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  is  a  beautiful 
object  when  Its  large  dark-centred  orange- 
coloured  flower-heads,  nearly  three  inches 
across,  are  expanded.  The  plant  Is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
waysides  in  Its  native  country,  opening  its 
blossoms  only  In  sunshine.  Upwards  of 
forty  species  are  enumerated.   [A.  A.  B.] 

GAZLES.    Bibes  nibrum. 

6AZ0N  D'ESPAGNE,  or  D'OLYMPE. 
(Fr.)  Armeria  mariiima.  —  TURC.  Saxi- 
fraga  kypnoides. 

GEAN.  The  wild  Cherry,  Cerastia  Avitm- 

GEASTER.  A  genus  of  puffballs  dlstm- 
guished  by  the  outer  coat  or  peridium 
being  perfectly  distinct  from  the  inner, 
which  contains  the  spores,  and  splitting 
ultimately  Into  several  divisions,  so  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  star,  whence  the 
name  of  Earth-star.  Sometimes  the  outer 
perldinm  consists  of  two  separable  coats, 
of  which  the  inner  becomes  at  length  in- 
verted, so  that  It  Is  lifted  up  and  supported 
by  the  tips  of  Its  lobes  upon  those  of  the 
outer  coat,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Man 
Fungus  of  the  older  herbalists.  The  inner 
peridium  Is  either  sessile  or  stipitate,  and 
sometimes  without  any  trace  of  an  aper- 
ture for  the  dispersion  of  the  spores,  while 
in  several  species  there  Is  a  distinct  oriflce 
which  is  variously  fringed,  folded,  &c.  In 
O.  coliformia  there  are  numerous  orifices, 
and  many  confluent  stems.  In  a  young  state 
the  hymenium,  as  In  Lycoperdon,  looks 
like  the  crumb  of  bread,  and  in  that  con- 
dition It  has  the  same  structure  as  the 
gills  of  an  agaric,  though  afterwards  it 
dries  up,  leaving  behind  a  mass  of  threads 
and  spores.  In  general  each  peridium 
springs  from  its  own  mass  of  spawn,  but 
In  a  fine  species  which  occurs  in  Cuba, 
Ceylon,  and  Japan,  there  Is  a  common  ex- 
pan  d  ed  m  y  eel  I  u  ra.  Som  e  of  th  e  species,  as 
G.  hygrometricus,  are  extremely  sensitive 
of  moisture,  and  are  driven  about  by  the 
wind  as  shapeless  masses,  till  the  flrst 
shower  expands  them  like  the  fruit  of  the 
Mesevibryanthemum.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, expand  when  dry,  and  contract  when 
moist. 

The  Earth-stars  are  amongst  our  rarer, 
or  at  least  more  local  fungi,  and  are  found 
on  leaves  in  shady  places,  or  on  exposed 
banks  and  sands.  They  are  more  common 
In  the  south-eastern  and  southern  parts 
of  England  than  in  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  Species  occur  In  all  warmer  lati- 
tudes, but  do  not  ascend  very  high  north- 
wards, or  if  they  occur  at  all  It  Is  only  in 
small  quantities.  [M.  J.  B.] 

GEBLERA.  The  name  given  by  Fischer 
and  Meyer  to  a  Chinese  herb  of  the  spurge- 
wort  family,  now  referred  to  Fluggea  : 
which  see.  [a.  a.  B.] 

GEIGERA.  The  name  of  a  shrub  of  the 
rue  family,  native  of  tropical  Australia, 
with  five-parted  fiowers,  having  the  sta- 
mens Inserted  beneath  a  fleshy  flve-lobed 
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I  disk.  In  tbe  centre  of  which  theflveovarlea  . 
I  »re  placed.    Tbe  frmt  cousUts  of  from  one 
-  t4>  thre«  carpels  which  are  adherent  at  their 

baae.  [M.T.M.J 

GEISaOISL      A    gcnuB  of   Cnnoniaeea, 

•  native  of  New  Caledonia,  distinRuished 
I))-  havlnir  a  calyx  of  four  leathery  ovate 

I  aei^als  with  slia^rgy  IfHlr*  on  the  inside,  no 
corolla,  eltfbt  to  ten    etamena  with  rich 

i  crimson  fliamenta  an  inch  long,  and  a  style 
liearing  two  stigmas.    The  seed-vessel  is 

'  two-celled  and  two-valved.  couiaining 
many  compressed  winged  seeds.  It  con- 
sifis  of  a  small  tree,  bearing  rlosely  packed 
Sowers  in  long  racemes  on  tbe  old  wood, 
and  op|K>site  leaves  with  five  slightly  ser- 
rated leaflets.  A  plant  of  this  genus  has 
been  lately  Introduced  which  Is  possibly 
distinct  from  the  oriirinal  8|>ecle8,  G.  raca- 

I  moaot  described  by  Lablllardiere.    [R.  H.3 

i      GEISSOLOMA.    Tho  name  applied  to  a 
I  8«)uth  African  sbmb,  referred  to  the  P*<- 
weacete,  and  distinguished   from   Pmeea 
'  by  the  imbricated  arrangement   of    tbe 
I  lobes  of  the  perianth ;  by  the  presence  of 
eight  sumens,  the  anthera  of  which  have 
1  not  a  fleshy  connective;  and  by  tbe  pen- 
dulous ovules :  thus  affording  a  singular 
]  Illustration  of  the  great  difference  exist- 
I  ing  between  some  plants  In  certain  cases, 
I  where  nevertheless  it  is  not  considered 
I  advisable  to  place  them  indifferent  groups, 
because.  In  spite  of  their  numerous  points 
of  diversity,  they  are  yet  m4>re  closely 
I  allied  one  to  the  other  than  to  anything 
!  else.    O.  marginata,  a  greenhouse  shrub, 
I  has  red  flowers  surrounded  by  a  numlier 
of  scale-like  bracts.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GEISSOMERIA.  A  genus  of  Acantha- 
cert,  containing  nine  species  from  Brazil. 
\  They  are  underdhrubs,  with  a  tetragonous 
•  stem,  oval  or  oblong  leaves,  and  long  red, 
'  often  velvety  flowers,  in  many-flowered 
'  spikes.  These  have  a  flve-parted  calyx,  a 
!  tubular  corolla  dilated  upwards,  four  sta- 
mens inserted  near  the  base  of  the  corolla 
tube,  the  fllaments  hairy  at  the  base,  and 
the  one-celled  anthers  acute  at  both  enda. 
The  fruit  Is  oval,  and  four-seeded.  [W.  C] 

GEISSORHIZA.  A  genus  of  South  Afri- 
can Iridaeea,  one  species  of  which  has 
been  found  in  Abyssinia.  The  plants  have 
bulb-tuberous  rhizomes,  narrow  setaceous 
or  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  a  simple  or 
branched  stem  bearing  the  large  showy 
flowers  in  one-sided  spikes.  The  perianth  is 
funnel-shaped,  with  a  short  tube,  and  an 
ample  six-parted  nearly  equal  limb,  the 
segments  of  which  bear  a  nectariferous 
pore  at  the  base ;  the  three  stamens  are  in- 
cluded ;  the  style  Is  filiform  and  decllnatc, 
with  three  linear  wedge-shaped  condupll- 
cate  stigmas ;  and  the  ovary  is  three-celled, 
with  numerous  ovules  arranged  In  two 
rows  In  the  central  angles  of  the  cells.  The 
rhizomes  are  covered  by  thecrustac«ous  or 
scarious  remains  of  tbe  bases  of  the  leaves, 
which  He  over  each  other  like  the  tiles  of 
a  roof,  and  hence  the  name  of  Tlle-root  has 
been  given  to  Che  plants.    The  Ixlarllke 


flowers  are  very  sbowy,  and  various  in 

colour.  [T.  M.J 

GELA.    Entada  PurateUuL 

GELASINE.  A  genus  of  Iridaceir  closely 
allied  to  !rrichoniemay  with  which  it  Is 
united  by  many  botanists.  G.  aturea,  a 
dwarb  bulbous  plant  from  the  Rio  Grande 
in  South  America,  is  tbe  type.      [T.  MO 

GELIDIACEJES.  A  natural  order  of 
rose-spored  Algm  belonging  to  the  group 
which  bears  necklaces  of  spores  (Desmio- 
8permea!)t  and  amongst  these  distinguished 
by  the  placenta  being  axial  or  suspended 
by  filaments  In  the  cavity  of  the  external 
or  half -immersed  capsules.  It  contains 
many  very  beautiful  Alg<B,  especially  in 
warmer  latitudes,  amongst  which  tbe 
Hypneee  are  conspicuous,  on  almost  every 
tropical  coast,  for  the  hooked  tips  of  the 
fronds.  Gelidium  comcttm,  one  of  our  com- 
monest and  most  variable  seaweeds,  w^ith 
its  rigid  compressed  more  or  less  repeat-  i 
edly  pinnate  frond,  occurs  almost  every- 
where in  some  form  or  other.     [M.  J.  B.] 

GELINB^.     Cells   in    algals  secreting 

vegetable  jelly. 

GELL,  or  GILL.    Olechoma  hederacea. 

GELSEMIUM.  A  genus  of  LoganiaeecB, 
consisting  of  an  evergreen  lactescent 
climbing  shrub,  found  In  the  vicinity  of 
rivers  in  the  southern  states  of  America. 
It  has  opposite  lance-shaped  shining 
leaves  with  small  axillary  glands,  and 
few-fiowered  axillary  fascicles  of  sweet- 
scented  yellow  flowers,  which  have  a 
small  flve-lobed  calyx,  and  a  large  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  with  a  five-cleft  almost 
equal  limb.  The  fruit  is  composed  of  two 
separable  jointed  follicles  containing  nu- 
merous flat  seeds.  G.  nitidum  is  called  the 
Carolina  Jasmine.  CT.  3L] 

GEMINATE.     United    or    collected   In 
pairs. 
GEMINI.   Two  together. 

GEMINIFLOROUS.  When  two  flowers 
grow  together. 

GEMMA.  A  leaf-bud;  leaf-buds  are 
sometimes  also  called /olti/era  gewmce,  and 
flower-buds  (alabastrl),  flarifera  gemvue. 
The  term  Gemms  Is  also  applied  to  certain 
small  reproductive  bodies  found  in  some 
liverworts,  which  are  regarded  as  analo- 
gous to  leaf-buds. 

GBMMATIO.  The  act  of  budding  ;  the 
manner  in  which  young  leaves  are  folded 
up  in  the  bud  prior  to  its  unfolding. 

6EMMDLB.  The  plumule ;  also  the  ovule. 

GEN.  Persian  manna,  an  exudation 
caused  by  Insects  on  the  stems  of  Tamahx, 
according  to  some  authorities ;  but  accord- 
ing to  others- it  is  produced  XijAVkagt  Mvor 
ronan. 

GENDARTJSSA.  AgennsotAcanthaeemy 
containing  a  single  species,  growing  every- 
where in  India.    It  is  a  shrub  with  narrow 
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wwd.  O.  tineloria,  a  luitlve  of  Central  uid  ' 
Southern  Euroi»e,  common  In  England,  is 
«  low  buthy  tufted  slirub,  producing  nu-  ' 
morous  wiHjdy  unarmed  stems,  which  send 
f.irth  stiff  erect  angular  green  branches, 
flDthcd  with  leaves  varjlng  from  narrow 
Unco-shaped  u>  broadly-elliptical,  and  bear- 
ing short  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  at  the 
exuU  nt  the  branches.  This  was  formerly 
of  i««inie  Importance  as  a  dye  plant,  but  It 
hm  long  been  superseded  by  dyes  of 
furclgn  origin.  It  Is  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  Woadwaxen  or  Dyer's 
Urt'cnwoed.  but  the  colour  derived  fn>m  It 
wm  a  bright  yellow,  and  It  was  only  by 
aftt-rwards  dipping  the  yellow  yam  or 
cli'th  Into  a  blue  solution  of  woad  (/Mitis) 
thMt  the  green  tint  was  obtained.  This 
was  the  process  by  which  was  obtained 
the  once  celebrated  Kendal  green,  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Kendal  In  Westmoreland. 
In  the  vicinity  of  which  the  plant  was  , 
sbundant,  and  where  also  the  process  was  < 
flrit  Introduced  by  Flemish  emigrants  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  plant  thrives 
up*»n  very  poor  soil,  and  is  regarded  by 
agriculturists  of  the  present  day  as  an 
indication  of  the  poverty  of  the  land  where 
it  abounds.  CA.  S.]     , 

GENISTELLA.      Genitta    angliea,    and  i 
others;  tAto AtpakUhus tipinoaa,  \ 

GENTIAN.    Gentiana.    The  gentian  root  I 
of  the  druggists  Is  furnished  by  G.  luUa. 
— ,  BA8TAUD.     Hypericum    SaroOira,  or  j 
Sarothra  gentianoideit.    — ,  HORSE.    TrioBr 
Uum.    —.SPURRED.    Halenia. 

GENTIANACEA  (Gentianwort*.)  A  na- 
tural order  of  corolllfloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Llndley's  gentlanal  alliance 
of  perlgynous  Exogens.  Herbs,  rarely 
shruhs,  with  opposite  entire  exstipulate, 
usually  rlbl)ed  leaves,  and  showy  flowers. 
Calyx  divided,  persistent;  corolla  persis- 
tent, imbricate  or  Indupllcate.  and  often 
I  twisted  in  anttvation;  stamens  alternate 
with  the  coroUtne  segments ;  ovary  of  two 
carpels,  placed  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
axis,  one-celled  with  two  parietal  often 
Intruflexed  placentas ;  style  one ;  stigmas 
two.  Fruit  a  capsule  or  berry ;  seeds  nu- 
merous, with  fleshy  albumen  and  a  minute 
embryo.  They  are  found  In  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world,  some  at  high  elevations, 
and  others  In  hot  tropical  plains.  Bitter- 
ness prevails  generally  In  the  order.  Some 
of  the  plants  have  emetic  and  narcotic 
qualities.  The  root  of  the  yellow  gentian 
of  the  Alps  (Gentiana  UUen)  Is  used  medici- 
nally as  a  tonic.  In  the  Himalaya,  chirata 
(AgatJwtes  Chirayta)  is  employed  as  a  bitter 
tonic.  Exacum  bicolor  and  Ophelia  elegana 
arc  similarly  used.  There  are  about  70 
known  genera,  and  upwards  of  500  species. 
Examples:  Gentiana,  Sioertia,  Chironiat 
Enjthraa,  Chlora,  Lisianthus,  Menyanihes, 
Viilarsiat  Limnanthemum.  [J.  H.  B.] 

GENTIANA.    A  large  genus  of  herba- ' 
ceous  plants,  giving  their  name  to  the 
order  Gentianacea.    The  Gentians  are  per- 
ennial plants,  with  opposite  ribbed  leaves ; 
a  calyx  of  four  or  five  valvate  segments ;  i 


a  four  to  Ave  or  occasionally  ten-parted 
corolla;  four  to  five  stamena;  and  a  one- 
celled  ovary  with  two  stlginas  either  sepa- 
rate and  rolled  back,  or  contlgnous  and 
funnel-shaped.  The  fruit  is  a  two-valved, 
one-celled,  many-seeded  capsule.  "While 
bine  is  the  most  frequent  colour,  yet  white, 
yellow,  and  even  red  flowers  are  met  with. 
The  red-flowered  species  are  almost  con- 
flued  to  the  Andes;  while  blue-flowered 
species  ascend  thcHimalayas  to  the  height 
of  16,000  feet.  The  great  majority  are 
found  In  hilly  or  mountainous  districts.  In 
the  northern  hemisphere  t>oth  in  the  old 
and  new  world,  extending  also  to  the  tro- 
pics. Most  of  the  genera  which  Inhabit 
the  elevated  regions  of  the  temperate  or 
tropical  zones  are  likewise  found  In  the 
arctic  or  antarctic  regions  in  grreat  abun- 
dance, but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case  with  Gentianoi. 

The  abundance  and  beauty  of  the  Gen- 
tians on  the  European  Alps  never  fail  to 
arrest  the  attention  and  demand  the  ad- 
miration of  the  traveller,  who  knows  not 
whether  most  to  admire  the  noble  appear- 
ance presented  by  some  of  the  taller  more 
stately-looking  species,  such  as  O.  lutea,  or 
the  intensely  brilliant  blue  colour  of  some 
of  the  more  lowly-growing  species,  such 
as  O.  vema  or  acaulie,  and   which  may 
be  found  growing  In  profusion  on  little 
swards  environed  on  all  sides  by  ice-clad 
rocks  and  mighty  glaciers.    A  few  species 
are  native  In  the  British  islands  :  the  most 
frequently  met  with  being  O.  Atnarella,&a 
erect  brancblncr  annual,  sometimes  attain- 
ing to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
the  flowers  panicled,  of  a  pale  purple  colour, 
the  calyx  with  five  segments,  and  the  co- 
rolla with  a  fringe  of  hairs  at  the  throat. 
G.  campestrie   much  resembles    this,  but 
has  the  parts  of  the  flower  In  fours,  not  in 
flves.  and  has  two  of  the  lobes  of  its  calyx 
larger  than  the  other  two,  which  they  over- 
lap.   G.  Pneumonanike,  a  rare  Enirlish  per- 
ennial species,  has  a  stem  nearly  a  foot 
In  height,  the  upper  leaves  linear,  and  the 
corolla  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  bright  blue 
without  hairs  in  its  throat,  but  with  five 
greenish  lines  on  the  exterior.    G.  vema 
is  a  low-growing  pereHnial.  growing  In 
dense  tufts  with  very  short  flower-stalks, 
terminated  by  a  single  bright  blue  flower. 
It  is  a  rare  plant  In  this  country,  but  abun- 
dant In  mountainous  meadows  in  Oentral 
and  Southern  Europe.    G  nivalis  Is  only 
found  in  Britain  on  some  of  the  Scotch 
mountains :  It  is  a  slender  branching  an- 
nual, each  branch  being  terminated  by  a 
blue  flower  about  half  an  inch  In  length. 
Several  of  the  species  are  In  cultivation, 
such  as  G.  Intea,  O.  purpureOt  G.  acaulU 
the  Gentlanella  of  gardens,  and  G.  criiiifa, 
a  North  American  kind,  with  the  four  lobes 
of  the  corolla  fringed  at  the  margin. 

It  is  not  only  for  their  beauty  that  these 
plants  are  prized,  hut  for  their  medicinal 
properties.  All  the  species  are.  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  pervaded  by  a  pure  bitter 
principle,  which  confers  valuable  t<mic  vir- 
tues on  them,  not  always  unaccompanied 
by  some  slight  degree  of  narcotic  or  acrid 
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effect.  The  roots  ol  O.  hUea  are  prfncl- 
IMilly  used  In  this  country ;  they  are  col- 
lected iu  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  The 
roots  of  G.  purpurea^  O.  punctata^  and  O. 
pannoiiica  are  used  for  like  purposes ;  in- 
deed, almost  any  species  might  be  employed 
that  could  be  obtained  in  sufBcient  quan- 
tity. G.  cntciata  has  been  invested  with 
imaginary  virtues,  because  its  leaves  grow 
In  the  form  of  a  cross ;  it  has  been  recom- 
mended in  hydrophobia.  The  Swiss  make 
a  liqueur  from  some  of  the  species.  Some 
of  the  Himalayan  and  North  American 
kinds  are  used,  like  the  European  ones,  as 
tonics.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GEI9TIAXE.    (Fr.)    Oentiana  lutea. 

GENTIANELLA.  A  common  name  for 
Oentiana  acaulia ;  also  Cfrypkiacanthu8bar- 
badensis. 

OENTIANELLE.    (Pr.)    Exacum. 

GENTIANWORTS.  Lindley'8  name  for 
the  order  Gejitianacece. 

6E00ARTUM.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Umbelliferce  closely  allied  to  Bttnium,  but 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  styles  being 
more  erect,  and  by  the  structure  of  the 
fruits,  which  have  five  ridges,  with  as  many 
wide  oil-channels  in  the  interspaces.  In 
Bunium,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  two  or 
three  such  channels  in  each  interspace. 
O.  capillifaUum  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Burope,  Barbary,  &c.,  and  has  a  bulb-like 
stock,  whence  the  name  of  the  genus,  which 
signifies  earth-nut.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GEOCOCCUS.  A  diminutive  cruclfemus 
annual  stemless  herb  of  Western  Australia, 
throwing  out  from  the  neck  a  series  of 
plnnatifld  leaves,  from  whose  axils  emerge 
the  minute  flowers.  After  flowering,  the 
peduncles  become  deflexed,  and  bury  the 
small  seed-veasels  about  an  inch  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  [T.  M.] 

GEODORUM.  The  generic  name  of  a 
few  terrestrial  East  Indian  orchids  of  the 
tribe  Vandece.  They  have  tuberous  roots, 
radical  lance-shaped  or  elliptical  leaves 
six  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  lateral 
flower-scapes  terminating  in  a  nodding 
aplkeof  flowers,  which  in  some  are  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  the  lip  white  and  veined  with 
yeHow  or  purple  lines,  and  in  others  are 
blush  with  a  yellow  spot  on  the  lip.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  free  and  connlvent; 
the  lip  hooded,  sessile,  and  not  jointed 
with  the  very  short  column  ;  there  are  two 
bllobed  pollen-masses  with  a  short  caudlcle 
and  a  transverse  gland.  G.  dilcUatum  and 
O.  citrinum  are  in  cultivation.    [A.  A.  B.] 

GEOFPROYA.  A  genus  of  pinnate- 
leaved  South  American  Leguminosce  of  the 
tribe  Dalbergiece,  and  differing  from  most 
in  that  group  In  having  drupaceous  fruits 
instead  of  thin  dry  pods.  From  Andira,  to 
which  it  is  most  nearly  allied.  It  differs 
in  the  flowers  being  In  simple  racemes  In- 
stead of  panicles,  and  usually  yellow  with 
a  fetid  smell,  Instead  of  purple  and  smell-  i 
ing  sweetly ;  the  calyx,  also,  la  distinctly  ' 


or  deeply  Instead  of  obscurely   toothed. 
There  are  five  species  enumerated, 

G.  superba  is  a  tree  of  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  feet,with  the  habit  of  a  tamarind,  and  is 
found  in  Brazil  and  Venezuela.  Its  pinnate 
leaves  are  four  to  six  Inches  long ;  and  the 
yellow  fetid  pea-flowers  are  In  simple  rar 
cemes  the  length  of  the  leaves.  The  fruits, 
about  the  size  and  form  of  a  walnut,  have  a 
greenish-yellow  downy  rind,  a  fleshy  pulp, 
and  a  hard  nut  or  stone  enclosing  a  single 
seed.  Humboldt,  In  his  Pkmtes  ^quinoxi- 
ale8,  says  this  Is  a  truly  magniflcent  tree, 
from  the  disposition  of  Its  branches  clothed 
with  beautiful  green  leaves,  as  well  as 
from  the  great  abundance  of  Its  yellow 
flowers.  According  to  the  same  authority, 
the  wood  is  hard,  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish,  and  useful  for  building  purposes, 
while  the  fruits  are  not  agreeable,  but  are 
eaten  by  children  and  much  sought  after 
by  various  animals.  Mr.  Gardner  says  the 
fruits  are  called  Marl  In  various  parts  of 
Brazil.  He  found  them  to  be  the  principal 
food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ilha  de  St. 
Pedro,  who  boil  them,  eating  the  fleshy 
portion  first,  and  then  the  kernel.  Almen- 
dora,  or  Almond,  is  a  name  given  to  the 
tree  on  the  Amazon.  [A.  A.  B.] 

6E0GL0SSUM.  A  genus  of  ascomyce- 
tous  Fungi  which  In  outward  aspect  has 
the  appearance  of  Clavaria,  and  In  conse- 
quence has  been  wrongly  associated  with 
the  clavate  Fungi.  The  whole  plant  is 
club-shaped,  with  the  hymeniura  covering 
the  entire  surface  of  the  club  except  at 
the  base,  the  distinction  between  head 
and  stem  being  generally  only  slightly 
marked.  There  are  two  distinct  groups, 
those  which  are  black  or  brown,  and  those 
which  arc  green,  purple,  &c.  In  the  former 
the  sporldia  are  septate  and  much  elon- 
gated, in  the  latter  minute  and  simple. 
The  species  occur  in  closely-shaven  lawns, 
in  grassy  pastures,  and  amongst  Spfiagnum 
or  rottenwood,  &c.  Occasionally  the  stem  is 
either  viscid  and  scaly,  or  densely  velvety. 
No  species  appears  to  be  esculent.  Earth- 
tongues  occur  In  most  temperate  parts  of 
the  world,  but  they  are  more  frequent  in 
Europe  than  elsewhere.  [M.  J.  B.] 

GEONOMA.  A  genus  of  palms  closely 
resem))ling  Chamcedorea  in  general  appear- 
ance, and  like  these  confined  to  the  tropics 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  where  they 
form  part  of  the  underwood  of  dense 
forests.  There  are  about  forty  known  spe- 
cies, a  few  of  which  are  stemless,  but  the 
generality  have  slender  reed-like  polished 
stems,  marked  with  rings  or  scars  of  fallen 
leaves,  and  bearing  at  their  summit  a  tuft 
of  large  leaves,  which  are  usually  quite 
entire  when  young,  but  afterwards  split 
so  as  to  become  irregularly  pinnate.  The 
male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  on  the 
same  plant,  but  are  sometimes,  though  not 
always,  on  distinct  spikes ;  each  spike  is  en- 
closed In  a  double  spathe,  and  Is  either  un- 
branched  or  variously  branched,  the  small 
yellow  or  purple  flowers  being  seated  in 
little  hollows,  the  males  in  clusters  of  two 
or  three,  and  the  females  solitary.  The 
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fniits  are  rery  tiiuill,  and  contain  a  clnglo  ' 
hi»niy  »e«l.  None  of  the  species  possess 
anr  r«rtlcular  features  of  interest;  the 
only  useful  purposes  to  which  thejr  are  ap- 
plied l»elng  that  of  supplying  leaves  for 
thatching  huta,  and  flexible  stems  for 
walking-sticks.  LA.  aj 

GEOPHILA.    A  genus  of  Olnehmace<e, 
called  •  carthloving'  from  the  creeping  ha-  , 
bit  of  the  plants.  The  species  are  natives  of 
tr«)plo»l  America  and  the  Ea»t  Indies,  and 
somewhat  resemble  violets  in  their  mode 
of  gniwth.    They  are  nearly  allied  to  Pay- 
rhtttria^  from  which  they  are  distinguished 
hy  their  flowers  being  in  heads  surrounded  ' 
by  a  few  bracts,  and  by  the  calyx  being 
more  deeply  divided  into  Ave  linear  spread-  i 
log  segments.  CM.  T.  M.3 

OBORCHIS.    A  small  genus  of  orchids 
found  growing  among  moss,  &&,  in  the 
d*mp  woods  of  India  and  Java.    The  spe- 
cies have  all  the  habit  of  Goodyera^  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Hudley,  dlifcr  from  that 
genus  In  the  very  sharp-pointed  anthers  , 
and  stigma,  the  latter  of  which  splits  into  i 
two  long  bristle-like  arms.    The  slender  | 
stems  throw  out  roots  at  intervals,  and 
bear  a  number  of  ovate  or  heart-shaped  : 
leaves  one  to  three  inches  in  lengrth,  while  | 
the  small  white  or  pink  flowers  are  disposed 
In  terminal  spikes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GEORGINA.  A  name  given  by  Wlllde- 
now  to  the  genua  DdkUa,  but  not  generally 
adopted. 

OEOTHBRMOMETER.  A  thermometer 
constructed  especially  for  determining  the 
temperature  of  the  euth. 

OERANIACE^.  (CranesbiOs.)  A  natural 
order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons,  cha- 
racteristic of  Lindley's  geranial  alliance 
of  hypogynous  Exogcns.  Herbs  or  shrubs 
with  swollen  joints,  and  opposite  or  alter- 
nate leaves,  which  are  usually  palmately 
veined  and  lobed,  often  stipulate.  Sepals 
five  imbricate,  one  of  Ihem  sometimes 
spurred  ;  petals  five,  with  claws,  contorted 
In  bud ;  stamens  usually  ten,  united  by 
their  filaments,  some  occasionally  sterile ; 
ovary  of  five  bi-ovular  carpels  placed  round 
an  elongated  axis,  to  which  the  styles  ad- 
here. Fruit  formed  of  five  one-seeded  car- 
pels, which  finally  separate  from  the  base 
of  the  central  axis  or  beak,  and  curve  up- 
wards by  means  of  the  attached  styles ;  seed 
exalbumlnous ;  embryo  curved  and  doubled 
up,  with  plaited  cotyledons.  The  plants 
are  distributed  over  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  species  of  Pelargonium  abound 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  those  of  Oeror 
nium  and  Ehrodium  are  chiefly  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, North  America,  arid  Northern  Asia. 
They  have  astringent  and  aromatic  quali- 
ties, many  of  them  are  fragrant,  and  some 
hare  a  musky  odour.  They  are  sometimes 
tuberous,  and  the  tubers  are  eaten.  There 
are  numerous  hybrids  among  the  plants 
of  this  order,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  number  of  species,  but 
about  640  are  recorded.     Erodiunit  Oera- 
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niunit  Pekaryonium,  and'  JfoiMonto,  are  ex-  j 
amples.  [J.  H.  B.] 

GERANIU&L      The  CranesblUs,    whose 
name  is  derived  from  the  long  central  beak 
of  the  fruit,  form  a  large  efenus  of  the  Ge- 
raniacece,  distinguished  by  having  regular 
flowers,  ten  stamens  with  the  filaments 
united  at  the  base,  and  five  carpels  each 
tipped  by  a  long  glabrous  awn  (the  per- 
sistent  style),  which   becomes  recurved 
when  it  separates  from  the  central  axis, 
not  spirally  twisted  as  in  Erodium.    They 
are  herbs,  very  rarely  undershrubs,  grow- 1 
ing  in  all  temi)erate  climates,  having  stems  ' 
with  enlarged  joints  and  palmat-ely  lobed  ; 
cleft   or  divided  leaves,  the  lower  ones 
stalked,  the  upper  sessile.  The  one  or  two- 
flowered   peduncles  have  small  bracts  at 
the  base  of  the  pedicels,  and  the  flowers 
are  often  large  and  brightly  coloured.  Most 
of  the  species  are  astringent,  particularly 
the  North  American  6.  maculatuTn  or  Alum- 
root, the  rhizome  of  which  is  used  in  Us 
native  country  Instead  of  kino.    The  Tas- 
manlan  O.  parviJUnrum  is  there  called  the 
Native  Carrot,  and  its  tubers  used  as  food. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  British  species. 
The  genus  Pelargoniuin,  to  which  belong 
the  popular  Geraniums  of  our  gardens,  li 
distinguished  from  the  Cranesbills,  by  its 
Irregular  flowers,  and  adherent  calycine 
spur.  [J.  T.  S.] 

GERANIUM,  INDIAN.  A  term  used  by 
perfumers  for  Andropogon  Kardus,  — , 
NETTLE.  A  popular  name  for  C^leus  fru- 
ticoauB. 

6ERANI0N.  (Fr.)  Oeranium,  including 
Pelargonivm  and  Erodium, 

GERARD  I  A.  A  genus  of  Scroplwlariacetp, 
consisting  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
rarely  shrubby  at  the  base,  and  most  if 
not  all  the  species  probably  more  or  less 
parasitical  on  the  roots  of  other  plants. 
The  leaves  are  oi^ostte,  or  the  upper  ones 
alternate,  all  entire  or  very  rarely  cut. 
The  flowers,  sessile  or  pedicellate  in  the 
up])er  axils,  or  forming  short  terminal  ra- 
cemes, are  usually  purple  or  pink,  and 
downy  outside.  The  calyx  is  campanulate 
and  flve-toothed  ;  the  corolla  obliquely  tu- 
bular or  campanulate,  with  five  broad  more 
or  less  spreading  lobes ;  the  stamens  four, 
didynamous,  not  longer  than  the  corolla, 
with  two-celled  anthers.  The  capsule  opens 
locullcldally  In  two  valves,  and  contains 
numerous  small  seeds.  There  are  about 
two  dozen  species  known,  natives  of 
North  or  South  America,  and  most  of  them 
very  handsome.  All  attempts  to  cultivate 
them  have,  however,  failed.  The  dried  spe- 
cimens usually  turn  quite  black. 

GBRBE-D'OR. 


(Fr.)    SoKdoffo  ccmadatr 


GERBERA.    A  genus  of  that  group  of 
the  CompositcB  called  Mutisiacete,  In  whi<± 
all  the  florets  are  two-lipped.    The  genos 
is  almost  entirely  African,  and  is  repre- 1 
sented  in  greatest  numbers  at  the  Gape,  i 
Upwards  of  a  dozen  species  are  known,  all  | 
sttmless  perennial  herbs,  with  their  leaves  , 
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nsaally  clothed  beneath  with  white  cot- 
tony down ;  some,  as  G.  nupleni/olia,  have 
pinnatifld  leaves,  calling  to  mind  the 
fronds  of  Asplenium  TrWiomaties,  but  the 
larger  proportion  have  the  leaves  oval  or 
oblong  and  entire.  The  flower-stalk  which 
rises  from  the  crown  bears  on  its  apex  a 
single  large  flower-head  one  to  two  incbes 
across,  the  ray  florets  In  which  are  yellow, 
purple,  or  blood  colour,  disposed  in  a  single 
or  double  row,  and  containing  a  pistil  only, 
while  the  disk  florets  are  usually  yellow  and 
perfect.  The  achenes  are  cylindrical  or 
flattened,  smooth,  beaked,  and  crowned 
with  a  pappus  of  two  or  more  series  of 
rough  hairs.  The  name  Ltuiopus  is  by 
some  authors  given  to  those  species  which 
have  a  double  row  of  ray  florets.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GERMANDER.  Teucrium  Chamcedrys ; 
also  a  common  name  for  the  genus  Tew- 
erium.  — ,  WATER.  Teucrium  Scordium. 
— ,  "WOOD.    Teucrium  Scorodonia, 

6ERMANDREE.  (Pr.)  Teucrium.  — 
AQUATIQUB.  Te^icrium  Scordium.  — 
FEMELLE.  Teucrium  Botrys.  —MARI- 
TIME. Teucrium  Marum.  —  OFFICI- 
NALE. Teucrium  Ohamcedrya.  — 8AU- 
VAGE.    Teucrium  Scorodonia. 

GERMAN  TINDER.  The  Soft  Amadou, 
Polyporue  fomentarius. 

GERMEN.    The  ovary. 

GERMINATION.  The  first  act  of  growth 
by  an  embryo  plant,  connected  with  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  extrication 
of  carbonic  acid.  Germination  ceases 
when  the  latter  begins  to  be  decomposed. 

GERNOTTE.  (.Fr.)  Bunium  BuXbocastOr 
num. 

G^ROFLE,  or  G]6rOFLIBR.  (Fr.) 
(ktryophyllus  aromaticus. 

GER0NT0GE0U8.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Old  World. 

GEROPOGON.  A  genus  of  the  compo- 
site family  nearly  related  to  TragopogoUt 
and  consisting  of  an  annual  glabrous  herb 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  having  simple 
stems,  BUbamplexicaul  entire  elongated 
leaves,  and  capitules  of  purplish  flowers 
solitary  at  the  thickened  apex  of  the  stem. 
It  differs  from  Tragopogon  in  having  hair- 
like  scales  on  the  receptacle,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  pappus.  [T.  M.] 

GERVAO.  A  Brazilian  name  for  Stocky- 
tarpha  jamaicensis. 

GESNERACE^  (Oyrtandracece,  Didy- 
moearpecB,  Gesnertoorts.)  A  natural  order 
of  corollifloral  dicotyledons  belonging  to 
Llndley's  bignonlal  alliance  of  perigynous 
Bxogens.  Herbs  or  shrubs  often  growing 
from  scaly  tubers,  with  wrinkled  usually 
opposite  leaves  and  showy  flowers ;  ralyx 
half-adherent  five-parted ;  corolla  more  or 
less  Irregular,  flve-lobed ;  stamens  two,  or 
four  and  didynamous  with  the  rudiment 
of  a  fifth,  the  anthers  often  combined. 
Ovary  one-celled,  surrounded  at  the  base 
by  glands  or  a  ring.    Fruit  capsular  or 


succulent,  one-celled,  with  parietal  placen- 
tas to  the  right  and  left  of  the  axis.  Na- 
tives of  various  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly 
the  warmer  regions  of  America.  The  suc- 
culent fruits  are  occasionally  edible,  and 
some  of  the  species  yield  a  dye.  The  leaves 
of  some  of  them  produce  buds  when  laid 
on  the  soil.  There  are  upwards  of  80  genera, 
and  nearly  300  species.  Geanera,  QloxiniOt 
Achimenee,  Strepiocarpiu,  and  Cyrtandra 
furnish  examples.  [J.  H.  B.] 

GESNERA.  The  typical  genus  of  Gesne- 
racecBt  consisting  of  numerous  tropical 
South  American  species,  some  of  which 
are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
herbaceous  plants  cultivated  in  our  stoves. 
It  has,  like  some  other  genera  of  the  order, 
been  much  broken  up  by  modem  botanists. 
Some  of  the  species  are  referred  to  a  divi- 
sion called  Brachylomatece,  in  which  there 
are  squamose  catkin-like  stolones,  as  in 
Achimenea ;  others  to  the  Mugesnerece, 
which  have  tuberous  rhizomes;  and 
others  to  the  Shytidophyllece.  which  are 
shrubby  or  subshrubby  in  habit.  In  the 
modern  restricted  form,  Gesnera  itself 
consists  of  plants  with  depressed  tubers, 
a  racemose  corymTiose  or  pauicled  inflores- 
cence, and  somewhat  two-lipped  corollas, 
much  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  with  a 
short  galea  or  upper  lip,  differing  in  the 
latter  particular  from  DirccBOf  another  of 
the  Eugesnerece,  in  which  the  upper  lip  Is 
very  much  elongated  and  fornicate.  The 
flowers  have  also  from  two  to  five  con- 
spicuous glands.  Of  the  five  groups  into 
which  the  restricted  genus  is  divided,  the 
following  species  are  examples :  G.  di»- 
coloTt  macroatachyOt  tuberoaa,  Seeptrwn,  and 
punctata.  The  most  familiar  of  the  sepa- 
rated genera  in  the  several  tribes  are  the 
following,  the  first  three  of  whicli  belong 
to  the  Brachylomatece,  the  next  two  to  the 
Eugesnerece,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Bhy- 
tidnphylle^ : — 

Ncegelia :  with  a  campanulate-cylindrical 
corolla  tube.  Inflated  beneath,  and  short 
subbilabiate  limb,  a  five-crenate  perigy- 
nous glandular  ring,  and  a  stomatomor^ 
phous  stigma :  ex.  0.  zebrina. 

Kohleria:  with  an  oblique  corolla  having 
a  cylindrical  or  tumid  defiexed  tube,  and 
ringent  limb,  five  subequal  glands,  and  a 
bifid  stigma :  ex.  G.  Seemanni. 

Oryptoloma :  with  a  straight  corolla  tube, 
and  very  short  limb,  five  subequal  glands, 
and  a  bifid  stigma :  ex.  G.  hondenaia. 

Rechateineria :  with  a  subbilabiate  tubu- 
lar corolla,  two  large  dorsal  glands  and 
three  smaller  ventral  ones,  and  a  stomato- 
morphous  stigma :  ex.  G.  allagophyllcu 

Dirccea :  with  a  gaping  tubular  corolla, 
the  upper  lip  elongate-fornicate,  the  lower 
truncate,  two  connate  dorsal  glands,  and  a 
stomatomorphous  stigma :  ex.  G.  InUboaei. 

Houttea :  with  a  long  corolla  tube,  and 
short  spreading  limb,  and  five  glands,  of 
which  the  dorsal  are  larger  and  connate  : 
ex.  G.  pardina. 

Mouaaonia :  with  a  shorter  sublnfiated 
corolla  tube,  and  scarcely  spreading  limb, 
and  five  subequal  glands :  ex.  G.  eUmgata, 
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Herinequia :  with  a  very  long  Bligtatly 
curred  corolla  tube,  and  ■tralght  limb, 
and  a  flre-lobed  toothed  ring :  ex.  O.  liba- 
neiuia,  (T-  M.] 

GBSNtelK  BIZARRE.  (Fr.)  Tifdaa 
pieta, 

GBSlfRRWORTS.  A  name  proposed  by 
Lindley  for  the  Guneraeea. 

GB88K.    (Pr.)     Lathifrtu. ,  —  CHICHE. 

LtMpnuCieera,  —  DB  PRES.  Lathj/rtu 
i  praUntU.  —  GRAND&  Lathyrut  UUi- 
I   /otiut.    —  8AUVAGB.    Lathynu  tylve$tri». 

—  VKLUE.    Lathyrtu  hirtutu*. 


GB8BBTTB.    (Pr.)    Lathyru*  Cieera, 

6ETHYLLIS.  A  amall  genui  of  Cape 
AmaryUidaeeiTt  allied  to  Aembergia  and 
OporanthuBt  *nd  conilstlng  of  dwarf  bul- 
Ik>ui  plants,  with  linear  leaves,  and  short 
one-flowered  flower-scapes.  The  perianth 
tube  is  long  cylindrical,  the  limb  of  six 
segments  regular  and  spreading ;  the  sta- 
mens Inserted  in  the  month  of  the  tube, 
and  sometimes  by  superfluity  doubled  or 
trebled  or  multiplied  numerously,  with 
erect  anthers  ;  and  the  style  connate  with 
the  perianth  tube,  free  and  exserted  at  top, 
with  a  capitately  trigonous  stigma.  The 
capsule  is  berry-like  and  succulent,  and  is 
said  to  be  esculent.  O.  trndulata  has  the 
leaves  remarkably  waved  at  the  edge,  and 
ciliated  with  strong  bristles.  [T.  M.] 

6EUM.  A  genus  of  perennial  Rostusea^ 
deriving  its  generic  name  from  the  Greek 
word  geuo,  which  signifleato  havean  agree- 
able taste,  on  account  of  the  slightly  aro- 
matic flavour  of  the  roots  of  some  of  the 
species.  The  main  characters  of  the  genus 
reside  in  the  calyx,  whose  limb  is  flve-cleft, 
with  Ave  little  bracts  on  the  exterior,  and 
in  the  carpels  which  are  dry  with  hardened 
hooked  styles  forming  collectively  a  kind 
of  burr.  Two  species  are  natives  of  Bri- 
tain, O.  urbanum  and  rivale.  The  former, 
known  as  Avens  or  Herb  Bennett,  has  an 
erect  slightly  branched  stem;  the  lower 
leaves  deeply  divided  In  a  pinnate  manner, 
with  a  large  terminal  lobe,  the  side  lobes 
in  pairs,  some  of  them  much  smaller  than 
the  rest ;  the  flowers  yellow,  with  small 
spreading  petals.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
called  by  the  old  herbalists  Clove-root, 
radix  earyophyllateithaa  an  aromatic  clove- 
like odour,  and,  as  it  possesses  astringent 
properties,  it  has  been  used  In  diarrhoea, 
dysentery, intermittent  fevers,  &c  It  was 
formerly  put  into  ale  to  give  it  a  clove- 
like flavour  and  prevent  it  turning  sour, 
and  has  been  recommended  to  be  chewed 
when  the  breath  is  fouL  The  Water-avens, 
(?.  rivale,  has  the  leaves  more  hairy,  the 
flowers  much  larger,  drooping,  and  of  a 
dull  purple  colour,  and  the  bead  of  fruits 
separated  from  the  calyx  by  a  short  stalk. 
This  plant  is  frequently  found  in  a  pro- 
lifled  state,  that  is,  with  a  branch  or  a 
second  flower  in  the  centre  of  the  original 
one.  Other  species  of  this  genus  are 
widely  diffused  over  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Q.canadenae 
is  found  In  Canada  and  the  United  States, 


where  It  Is  known  by  the  name  of  Choco- 
late or  Blood  root,  and  is  used  as  a  mild 
tonic.  Several  species  are  cultivated  in 
this  country :  among  the  handsomest  Is  G. 
eoeeimeuM,  with  scarlet  flowers.  CM.  T.  M.] 

GBYIN.    (Fr.)    Qua&ria, 

GHEKOOL.  or  GHBT-KOL.  An  Indian 
name  for  the  acrid  tubers  of  Typkamum 
trilobatum. 

GHETCHOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Apo- 
noffeUm  monostaehyon,  the  tubers  of  which 
are  used  like  potatoa. 

GIBBER.  A  pouch-like  enlargement  of 
the  base  of  a  calyx,  corolla.  &c 

GIBBEROSE,  GIBBOUS,  or  GIBBOSE. 
More  convex  or  tumid  in  one  place  than 
another. 

GIESEKIA.  A  genus  of  Phytolateaeece, 
containing  tropical  or  subtropical  annual 
herbs  from  Asia  and  Africa,  with  prostrate 
dichotomotts  stems,  linear-oblong  or  spa- 
thulate  entire  fleshy  leaves,  rough  with 
subcutaneous  glands,  and  small  greenish 
flowers,  often  becoming  purple,  in  small 
umbellate  or  contracted  cymes  opposite 
the  leaves.  The  fruit  consists  of  three  to 
five  rough  utricles.  The  name  is  sometimes 
written  Giaekia.  [J.  T.  a] 

GIESLERIA.  A  gesneraceons  plant  of 
herbaceous  habit,  now  included  in  Tydeea. 

GIGARTINA.  A  genus  of  the  large  natu- 
ral order  of  rose-spored  Alga,  called  Cryp- 
Umemiacece.  The  capsules,  which  are  glo- 
l)ose  and  external,  contain  several  round- 
ish masses  of  spores ;  the  frond  is  flat  or 
cylindrical  and  mostly  branched,  composed 
of  innumerable  longitudinal  and  horizon- 
tal threads  in  a  firm  pellucid  jelly ;  and  the 
tetraspores  are  collected  in  little  heaps  or 
sori.  The  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
IridcBa  and  Chondnu.  Many  of  the  species 
are  covered  with  projecting  tubercular  or 
spine-shaped  processes,  so  as  to  make  the 
frond  rough  like  a  rasp.  <?.  mamiUoaa  is 
often  found  amongst  carageen.  6.  apeciosa, 
the  Jelly-plant  of  the  Australian  colonists, 
is  now  referred  to  Eucheuma,     Qtf.  j.  BJ 

GIGOT.    (Fr.)    Iria  faetidisaima. 

'  GILIA.  A  genus  of  pretty  American 
Po{«montace(F.  The  calyx  is  bell-shaped 
flve-cleft ;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped  or  ap- 
proaching to  bell-shaped ;  the  stamens  five 
In  number,  inserted  at  the  throat  of  the 
corolla ;  and  each  cell  of  the  capanle  con- 
tains several  angular  seeds.  The  species 
have  been  distributed  into  several  sub- 
genera, of  which  the  most  funlllar  are : 
Ipomopsit,  represented  by  G.coronopifolia ; 
Leptoaij^on,  by  G.  androaacea ;  Dianthoidea, 
by  G.  dianthoidea,  or,  as  it  is  also  called, 
Femliadianthiflora ;  Leptodac^lan,  by  G.  ea- 
li/omiea;  and  Eugilia,  of  which  O.  tricolor, 
aehilUaaefolia,  and  capitata  are  well-known 
illustrations.  Most  of  them  are  pretty 
garden  flowers,  the  different  groups  being 
for  the  most  part  regarded  as  distinct 
families  by  cultivators.  G.  coronopi/oUa, 
elegana,  and  aggregata,  known  in  gardens 
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as  species  of  Ipomopais,  are  biennials ;  the 
Leptodcutylons  are  perennials;  and  the 
rest  are  mostly  annuals.  [C.  A.  J.] 

GILIBERTIA.  A  genns  of  Ivyworts, 
characterised  by  having  the  corolla  with 
five  to  ten  petals ;  stamens  five  to  ten, 
attached  to  the  petals  and  alternate  with 
them  ;  style  short,  ending  In  five  to  ten 
stigmas,  which  are  at  first  erect,  and  then 
spreading.  Thegenuswasnamed  in  honour 
of  J.  E.  Gilibert,  a  French  botanist.  The 
only  species  is  a  small  shrub  of  Pern, 
having  alternate  oblong  acute  leaves, 
slightly  toothed ;  and  flowers  In  terminal 
compound  umbels.  C^.  D.] 

GILL,  or  GELL.    Nep«Aa  Gleehcma. 

GILLENIA.  A  genus  of  perennial  her- 
baceous plants  belonging  to  the  RotaeetB 
and  allied  to  Spireea,  from  which,  however. 
It  is  well  distinguished  by  its  funnel- 
shaped  calyx,  very  short  stamens,  and  five 
carpels  combined  Into  a  flve-celled  cap- 
sule, with  two  seeds  in  each  cell.  The 
leaves  are  temate,  with  stalked  serrated 
leaflets ;  the  flowers  whitish  or  red,  axillary 
and  terminal,  on  long  flower-stalks.  The 
roots  are  medicinal,  possessing  in  a  mild 
degree  the  properties  of  ipecacuanha.  Two 
species  only  are  described  by  botanists, 
both  natives  of  North  America :  O.  tri- 
foliata,  distinguished  by  its  very  narrow 
pointed  stipules;  and  O.  stiptUaceaf  the 
stipules  of  which  are  large,  ovate  and 
deeply  cut.  [0.  A.  J.] 

GILLIESIACEiE.  {GUliesiads.)  A  natu- 
ral order  of  hypogynous  monocotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  Illial  alliance  of 
Endogens.  Bulbous  plants,  with  grass- 
like  leaves,  and  umbellate  flowers  enclosed 
in  a  spathe.  Perianth  of  two  portions,  the 
outer  petaloid  and  herbaceous,  six-leaved, 
the  inner  minute  often  flve-toothed;  sta- 
mens six,  three  sometimes  sterile.  Capsule 
three-celled,  three-valved,  many-seeded, 
opening  in  a  locullcidal  manner ;  covering 
of  seed  black  and  brittle ;  embryo  curved ; 
albumen  fleshy.  Natives  of  Chili.  The  ge- 
nera are  OiUiesia  and  Hierna^  comprising 
about  half  a  dozen  species.        [J.  H.  &] 

GILL1ESIA.  A  genus  of  Chilian  bulbous 
herbs,  belonging  to  Oilliegiacece.  They 
have  linear  flaccid  root-leaves,  and  sub- 
decumbent  scapes,  the  flowers  cernuous, 
greenish,  inconspicuous,  in  an  umbel  with 
two  leaf-like  bracts  at  the  base.  The  exte- 
rior involucre  is  flve-leaved,  with  the  two 
lateral  interior  ones  much  smaller  than 
the  others ;  the  interior  involucre  many- 
leaved,  surrounding  a  slipper-like  perianth 
lobe :  the  stamens  are  united  into  a  cup, 
the  three  posterior  ones  sterile.  [J.  T.  8.] 

GILLIPLOWER.  A  name  corrupted 
from  the  French  Girofl^:  also  written  611- 
loflower  and  Gillyflower,  and  further  cor- 
rupted into  July-flower ;  that  of  the  old  wri- 
ters was  Diantku*  Caryophyllus,  of  the  mo- 
dems, Mattkiola.  — ,  CLOVE.  Dianthua 
Cary<n>hyllu9.  — ,  MARSH.  Luchnia  Flos 
eueuU.    — ,  QnEEN^a  HwperU  matronaUs.  | 


—,  ROGUE'S.  Hetperia  matronatta.  — ,SEA. 
Armeria  vtdgaria.  — ,  STOCK.  Mattkiola 
ineatuif  annua,  itc.  — ,  WALL.  Cfheiran- 
thua  Cheiri.  — ,  WATER.  HotUmia  palua- 
tria.    —,  Wl  NTER,  Heaperia  matronalia. 

GILLS.  The  lamelle  or  plates  growing 
perpendicularly  from  the  cap  or  pileus  of 
an  agaric. 

GILVUS.  Dull  yellow,  with  a  mixture 
of  grey  and  red. 

GINGELLY  OIL.  The  Oil  of  Seaamtim 
orieHtale. 

GINGEMBRE.    (Fr.)    Zingiber. 

GINGER-GRASS  OIL.  An  essential  oU 
obtained  from  Andropogon  Nardna. 

GINGER.  Zingiber  o^cinale.  The  ginger 
of  the  shops  Is  the  dried  rhizomes  of  this 
plant ;  black  or  East  Indian  ginger  is  the 
unscraped  rhizome  prepared  by  scalding  ; 
white  or  Jamaica  is  the  scraped  rhizome 
dried  in  the  sun.  — ,AMADA.  Curcuma 
Amada.  — ,  EGYPTIAN.  Coloeaaia  eacur 
lento,  —,  INDIAN.  Aaarum  eanadenaa. 
— ,  MANGO.  Cuirtima  Amada,  — ,  RED. 
The  same  as  East  Indian  ginger.  — ,  WILD. 
Aaarum  canadenae.  — ,  WOOD.  An  old 
name  for  Anemone  ranunculoidea. 

GINGERBREAD-TREE.  The  Doom 
Palm,  Hyphome  thebaica ;  also  Parinarium 
maerophyUum. 

GINGERWORTS.  A  popular  name  for 
the  ZingiberoMce. 

GINGILIE  OIL.  The  oU  of  Seaamum 
orientale. 

GINGO,  or  GINKGO.  The  aboriginal 
Japanese  name  of  Saliatmria  adianiifolia. 

GINSEN.    (S'r.)    Panax. 

GINSENG.  The  root  of  one  or  more 
species  of  Panax.  It  is  also  called  Gin- 
schen.  Pereira  gives  P.  quinquefolium  as 
American  Ginseng,  and  P.  Schinaeng  as 
Asiatic  Ginseng. 

GIP8YW0RT.    Lyeopua  europceiu. 

GIRANDOLE.    (Fr.)    Cobtargia. 

GIRARDINIA.  A  genus  belonging  to  a 
small  group  of  the  nettle  family,  charac- 
terised by  its  stinging  properties.  From 
Vrtica  itself  it  differs  in  having  alternate 
instead  of  opposite  leaves,  and  from  other 
allies  in  the  calyx  of  the  fertile  flowers 
being  two-parted,  one  of  the  segments 
being  much  the  larger  and  three-toothed, 
the  other  small,  linear,  or  sometimes  abor- 
tive. The  species,  three  of  which  are  East 
African  and  three  East  Indian,  are  tall 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,havlng  all  their 
parts  clothed  with  long  and  sharp  white 
stinging  hairs.  The  stalked  leaves,  which 
are  accompanied  by  large  stipules,  are 
sometimes  nearly  afoot  in  length.variously 
lobed  and  coarsely  toothed,  some  like  those 
of  the  hemp,  others  like  those  «f  the  maple 
in  form.  The  small  green  flowers,  like 
those  of  a  nettle,  are  unisexual :  the  males 
in  racemes  and  the  females  in  compact 
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crmes,  densely  clothed  wltb  stingf n?  hmlrs. 
a.  kettrophyllOt  one  of  the  commonest 
Himalayan  species,  has  three  to  seven  lobed 
leaves,  five  inches  to  a  foot  lou^.  Dr. 
Hooker.  In  his  Himak^an  Jouruals,  al- 
luding to  this  plant,  says  :  *The  quantity 
of  gigantic  nettles  growing  on  the  border 
of  nialre  fields  was  quite  wonderful ;  their 
long  white  stings  look  most  formidable, 
but,  though  they  sting  powerfully,  the  pain 
only  lasts  half  an  hour  or  sa'  According 
to  the  same  authority,  a  sort  of  cloth,  and 
also  a  sort  of  cordage,  are  made  from  fibre 
furnished  by  the  stems  of  this  plant  In 
SIkkim.  In  Southern  India,  the  stems  of 
O.  LesehenauUianOt  which  is  closely  allied 
to  the  preceding,  yield  a  good  silken  fibre 
which  is  made  into  thread.  The  process 
of  sepAratlon,  In  some  places,  is  performed 
by  boiling  the  stems;  in  others,  by  steep- 
ing them  in  water  for  twelve  days  or  to, 
when  the  outer  orfibrous  portion  is  readily 
removed,  and  afterwards  spun  Into  a  bean- 
tlf ul  soft  thread.  The  fibre  exists  in  large 
proportions,  and  the  tow  bears  great  re- 
sembUuice  to  sheep's  wooL        [A.  A.  BJ 

GIRAUMONT.  (Pr.)  OtLCurbita  Pepo. 
The  seeds  of  some  cucurbltaceous  plant, 
bearing  the  name  of  GIraumont  seeds,  are 
used  to  destroy  tape-worm. 

OIRBOUDIA.  A  genus  of  Begoniaceee, 
named  after  M.  Glreoud,  a  Berlin  horticul- 
turist. Flowers  monoecious :  the  staminate 
ones  with  two  obovate  petals,  numerous 
stamens  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  oblong 
anthers  opening  laterally ;  the  pistillate 
ones  with  two  petals,  a  trigonal  inferior 
three-celled  ovary  which  is  unequally 
winged,  and  crescentlc  stigmas  surrounded 
at  the  margin  by  a  papillose  band.  The 
capsule  is  triquetrous  and  top-shaped,  open- 
ing by  curved  chinks  at  the  origin  of  the 
wings.  They  are  fleshy  undershrubs,  erect 
or  creeping,  found  in  Central  America  and 
in  Mexico,  and  have  usually  entire  lobed 
leaves  with  long  petioles  and  Uirge  sti- 
pules. The  flowers  are  in  axillary  diehoto- 
moQs  cymes.  There  are  about  thirty  spe- 
cies, all  of  which  were  formerly  included 
in  Begcnia.  [J.  H.  B.} 

GIROFL^E.  (Fr.)  Ckeiranihua.  —  DES 
JARDTN&  MaUhiola  incana.  —  DE 
MAHOX.  Maieolmia  maritima.  —  DE 
MITRAJLLB.  Cheiranthtu  Cheiri.  — 
JAUNATRB.  Cheiranth%u  oehroleueus.  — 
JAUNE.  Cheiranthtu  CkeirL  —  QUA- 
RANTAINB.  McMhioUi  annua,  —  VlO- 
LETTE.    Cheiranthtu  Cheiri. 

GIROFLIER,  or  O.  AROMATIQUE.  (Fr.) 
Carj/ophylhu  aromatietu, 

GIROLLB&    (Fr.)    8ium  Sisantm. 

GIROSELLE.    (Fr.)    Dodecatheon. 

GITH.  The  Com  OocUe^  Agrostemma 
Oithago. 

GITHAGINE17S.   Greenish-red. 

GITHAGO.     The  nime  of  one  of  the 

Toupa  Included   in  LychnU,  and   repre- 

ited  by  the  Agroatemma  Oithago  of  Lln- 


I  naBu&    The  lamina  of  the  petals  is  entire 
and  without  appendages.  [T.  M.J 

G ITHOPSIS.  A  genus  of  Oampanutaeeat 
nearly  allied  to  Speeularia,  but  differing  in 
i  the  narrow-campannlate,  not  rotate,  co- 
I  rolla,  in  the  filaments  without  hairs,  and 
I  in  the  capsule  opening  in  terminal  pores. 
I  It  comprises  two  Oallfomlan  annuals,  with 
I  small  blue  fiowers,  scarcely  showing  be- 
tween the  long  segments  of  the  calyx. 

6LABER,    GLABRATE,     GULBROTTS. 
Smooth ;  having  no  hairs. 

GLAOIALE.    (Fr.) 
erystaUinum. 


MeaemSryanthemtan 


GLADDON,  GLADEir,  or  GLAOER.  Trie 
faitidienma. 

GLADTATB.  Sword-shaped;  the  same 
as  Ensiform. 

GLADIOLB,  WATER.    BiOomua  umbel- 

GLADIOLUS.  An  extensive  and  very 
beautiful  genus  of  Iridacea,  found  spa- 
ringly in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  much 
more  abundantly  in  South  Africa.  They 
form  fleshy  corms,  from  which  ^row  the 
erect  stems,  terminating  in  a  spike  of 
fiowers  of  greater  or  less  length,  the  leaves 
being  distichous  and  equitant,  and  either 
narrow  and  grass-like  or  rush-like,  or 
broader  and  sword-shaped.  The  flowers 
consist  of  an  Irregrnlar  perianth,  with  a 
terete  tube,  and  six-parted  bilabiate  limb ; 
three  stamens  inserted  in  the  tube ;  and 
an  obtusely  three-cornered  three-celled 
ovary,  containing  numerous  ovules  in  seve- 
ral rows  in  the  central  angle  of  the  cells. 
The  ovary  Is  irowned  by  a  filiform  style, 
with  tJiree  petaloid  stigmas.  There  is  great 
variety  amongst  the  species,  not  only  in 
aspect,  hut  also  in  size,  and  in  the  form 
of  the  flowers.  Certain  of  them,  chiefly 
Q.  natalensiSt  fioribundm,  and  cardindlis, 
have,  by  cross-breeding  and  continued 
seeding,  yielded  a  race  of  half-hardy  so- 
called  bulbs,  which  rank  amongst  the  most 
ornamental  of  our  popular  garden  flowers, 
and  of  which  new  varieties  are  raised  an- 
nually in  large  quantities.  These  are  all 
stately  plants,  growing  from  three  to  six 
feet  in  height,  and  producing  longr  spikes 
of  large  blossoms  of  the  most  varied  and 
striking  colours.  The  European  species 
are  hardy  garden  fiowers  In  favourable 
situations.  [T.  MJ 

GLADWTN.    TrisfoetidUaima. 

GLAIVANB.    (Fr.)    Xiphidium, 

GLAND  DB  TERRE.  (Fr.)  Lathyrua 
tuberoetu. 

GLANDAC5EUS.  Tellowlsh-brown,  the 
colour  of  an  acorn. 

GLANDS,  GLANDFLEa  Wart-like 
swellings  found  on  the  surface  of  plants, 
or  at  one  end  of  their  hairs.  They  are  ex- 
tremely various  in  form. 
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6LANDUL0SB,  GLANDULIPEROUS. 
Bearing  glands. 

GLANDULOSO-SERRATB.  Having  ser- 
ratures  tipped  by  glands. 

GLANDULAR.  Covered  with  hairs  bear- 
ing glands  upon  their  tips ;  as  the  fruit  of 
roses,  the  pods  of  Adenocarptu,  &c. 

6LANS.  An  Inferior  fruit,  one-celled  by 
abortion,  not  dehiscing,  containing  one  or 
two  seeds,  and  seated  in  a  cupule ;  as  in  the 
acorn. 

GLAPHTRIA.  A  genus  of  myrtaceous 
shrubs,  natives  of  tlie  Malayan  islands,  &c 
The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  flve-lobed  ;  petals 
five ;  fruit  succulent,  with  five  many-seeded 
compartments.  O.  nitida  Is  called  by  the 
Malays  the  Tree  of  Long  Life,  probably  be- 
cause It  Is  enabled  to  grow  at  greater  ele- 
vations than  other  forest  trees.  The  leaves 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GLAREOSE.  Growing  in  gravelly  places. 

GLA8SW0RT.  8alic(ymia.  — ,  PRICKLY. 
Salsola  Kali.  —,  WHITE.  Suoeda  mari- 
tima. 

GLAUCESCENT. 
into  greyish-blue. 


Dull  green,  passing 


GLAUCIUM.  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Papaveracea,  well 
marked  by  their  very  long  pod-like  two- 
valved  and  two-celled  capsule.  The  Yellow 
Horn  Poppy,  O.  luteum,  is  a  common  plant 
on  the  sandy  sea-shore  of  Europe  and  some 
parts  of  North  America,  where  it  may  be 
detected  even  in  winter  by  its  large,  rough, 
deeply-cut  leaves  of  a  decided  glaucous  hue. 
In  summer  it  attains  the  height  of  about 
two  feet,  and  is  made  conspicuous  not  only 
by  the  white  hue  of  its  foliage,  but  by  Its 
large  flowers  of  four  delicate  pale-yellow 
petals,  which  last  only  for  a  day,  and  are 
succeeded  by  very  long  curved  pods,  which 
are  rough  with  tubercles.  O.  phceniceiim, 
a  smaller  species,  with  scarlet  flowers,  and 
a  black  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  is 
said  to  have  been  found  In  England,  but  Is 
not  considered  a  native.  Several  other 
species,  with  yellow  or  scarlet  flowers,  are 
cultivated,  and  are  considered  ornamental 
plants ;  they  are  either  annual  or  biennial, 
and  abound  In  a  copper-coloured  acrid 
juice,  which  is  said  to  be  poisonous  and 
to  occasion  madness.  German,  OelUimte 
achdUeraut.  [C.  A.  J.] 

GLAUCOn&  Covered  with  a  fine  bl6om, 
like  the  plum  or  the  cabbage-leaf. 

GL  AUX  A  pretty  little  herbaceous  per- 
ennial, belonging  to  the  PrimulacecB.  The 
flower  is  destitute  of  a  corolla,  but  the  bell- 
shaped  calyx  is  coloured  and  flve-lobed; 
the  capsule  is  globose,  flve-valved,  and 
contains  about  five  seeds.  O.  marUima^ 
the  only  species,  grows  abundantly  on  most 
parts  of  the  sea-coast,  just  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  In  salt  marshes.  The  roots, 
which  creep  extensively,  are  composed  of 
long  zigzag  fibres,  and  send  up  numerous 
matted  stems, four  to  five  Inches  high,  and  i 
densely  clothed  with  oblong  fleshy  smooth  \ 


entire  leaves,  which  are  pale  underneath  . 
and  salt  to  the  taste.  The  flesh-coloured 
flowers  are  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  and  ax- 
illary. The  glaucous  hue  of  the  leaves 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  systematic 
name ;  but  whence  It  derived  one  of  its 
English  names.  Sea  Milkwort,  Is  not  so 
plain.  Another  name,  which  is  appropri- 
ate enough,  is  Black  Saltwort.  French, 
GUmce ;  German,  MilckbraiU.      [C.  A.  J.] 

GLAYEUL.  (Pr.)  Oladiolua  annmunia. 
—  PUANT.    Iris  foetidiaaima. 

GLEBA,  GLEBULA.  The  perldinm  or 
the  fleshy  part  of  certain  fungals. 

GLEBULA  (adj.  GLEBULOSE).  Little 
roundish  elevations  of  the  thallus  of  li- 
chens ;  also  the  spores  of  certain  fungals. 

.  GLECHOMA.  The  LInnsean  generic 
name  of  Nepeta  Olechoma  and  other  allied 
species  of  Nepeta.  O.  hederacea.  Ground 
Ivy,  is  a  well-known  trailing  herbaceous 
plant,  with  kidney-shaped  crenate  leaves 
and  violet-purple  flowers;  formerly  much 
esteemed  for  its  supposed  medicinal  vir- 
tues. Its  leaves  are  slightly  bitter  and 
aromatic,  on  which  account  it  was  used  to 
give  a  flavour  to  ale ;  hence  its  old  names 
Ale-hoof  and  Tun-hoof.  The  juice  was 
recommended  to  be  dropped  into  the  ears 
to  cure  singing  In  that  organ ;  mixed  with 
wine,  and  dropped  Into  the  eyes.  It  was 
supposed  to  cure  Inflammation;  taken  as 
snufl,  it  was  a  speciflc  for  a  head-ache ;  and 
an  extract  or  decoction,  mixed  with  honey 
or  sugar-candy,  was  a  tavtmrite  remedy  In 
complaints  of  the  chest.  Village  herbalists 
still  hold  it  in  repute,  and  use  It,  when 
dried,  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Gerarde  enu- 
merates among  its  other  virtues,  that, 
'  boiled  in  mutton-broth,  it  helpeth  weake 
and  aking  backs ; '  a  prescription  whioli 
many  modem  physicians  would  no  doubt 
endorse,  if  administered  with  the  same 
accompaniment.  French,  Terrete ;  German, 
Qundelreben.  [C.  A.  J.  J 

GLECHON.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
labiate  order,  distinguished  I)y  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  being  as  long  as  the  calyx ; 
the  two  lower  stamens  only  present  and  fer- 
tile ;  and  the  style  bifld  at  the  apex,  the  up- 
per lobe  very  short,  the  lower  long  and  com- 
pressed. The  species  are  Brazilian  shrubs 
of  humble  growth,  having  the  leaves 
usually  small,  the  flowers  in  groups  vary- 
ing from  two  to  six,  and  red,  blue,  or  yel- 
lowish in  colour.  [G.  D.] 

GLEDITSCHIA.  A  small  genus  of  thorny 
leguminous  trees,  inhabiting  various  parts 
of  North  America  and  China.  They  have 
once  or  twice  pinnated  leaves,  and  small 
dense  spikes  of  Inconspicuous  greenish 
flowers,  some  of  which  are  perfect,  while 
others  are  of  one  sex  only.  The  pod  is  flat, 
and  contains  either  one  or  several  flat 
seeds,  surrounded  by  a  sweet  pulpy  sub- 
stance, and  separated  from  each  other  by 
transverse  divisions.  The  three-thorned 
Acacia,  or  Honey-locust  tree,  O.  triacarUho8t 
is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
commonly  cultivated,  both  there  and  In 


thli  eonntiT.  u  an  ornamental  tree.  It 
now  from  fifty  to  eiffhty  feet  high,  send- 
ag  forth  large  spreadinv  branches,  and 
while  joang  both  stein  and  branches  are 
fbrmldably  armed  with  stout,  usually  tri- 
ple, thorns,  Uperin^  to  rery  sharp  points ; 
ont  aa  the  tree  Increases  in  size  these 
thorns  are  principally  confined  to  the 
■mailer  branches.  In  the  autumn  the  trees 
hewc  numerous  long  thin  and  Hat  pendu- 
lous pods,  whldi  are  usually  curved  and 
often  twisted,  and  hare  been  compared 
to  *  large  apple-parings,  pendent  from  the 
branches.'  They  are  sometimes  as  much 
as  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  contain 
numerous  seeds,  enveloped  in  a  sweet  pulpy 
substance,  from  which  a  kind  of  sugar 
is  said  to  have  been  extracted.  The  wood 
Is  coarse-grained,  very  hard,  and  splits 
easily,  but  is  not  much  employed  except 
for  fences  and  similar  purposes.  O.  mono- 
Mfterma^  the  Water-locust  of  the  Southern 
United  Stales,  Is  a  very  large  tree,  closely 
resembling  the  last  In  general  appearance, 
but  Its  flat  pods  are  small  and  nearly  oval, 
and  contain  only  one  seed.  f  A.  S.] 

GLEIOHBNIAGEiB.  A  group  or  sub- 
order of  Ferns,  remarkably  distmct  In  as- 
pect from  other  ferns.  They  belong  to  the 
lung  series  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
spore-cases  having  a  jointed  ring,  and 
bursting  irregularly  Instead  of  being  val- 
vate ;  but  the  spore-cases  are  sessile,  and 
the  ring  Is  more  or  less  strictly  horizontal, 
and  consequently  the  Assure  made  by  their 
bursting  takes  a  vertical  Instead  of  the 
more  usual  horizontal  direction.  The  ad- 
ditional features  of  rigid  opaque  fronds 
and  oligocarpous  dorsal  sori  complete  the 
distinctive  marks  of  the  group,  of  which 
Oleiehenia  is  the  principal  genus.  [T.  M.] 

6LEI0HENTA.  A  genus  of  polypodta- 
ceous  Ferns,  typical  of  toe  tribe  Oleiche- 
ninea.  They  are  furnished  with  creeping 
rhizomes,  rigid  usually  often  repeatedly 
dichotomously  forked  fronds,  with  the 
ultimate  branches  pinnatifld,  and  either 
bearing  small  rounded  or  ovate  segments, 
or  larger  linear  ones  resembling  the  teeth 
of  a  comb.  The  sori  are  naked,  sometimes 
placed  in  a  hollow  space,  oligocarpous, 
that  is,  consisting  of  but  few  spore-cases, 
the  numt>er  varying  from  two  to  four  in 
one  group,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  in 
another.  The  latter  series,  which  agrees 
with  that  having  the  linear  segments, 
forms  the  group  Mertensiat  which  some 
pteridologlsts  regard  as  a  distinct  genus. 
There  are  many  species  scattered  widely 
In  the  tropics  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
World,  and  extending  to  Chili  and  the 
Australasian  region.  [T.  M.] 

6LT.  An  Intoxicating  liquor  prepared 
by  the  Hottentots  from  lAjchtensUinia 
pyrethri/olieu 

GLIDEWORT.    OaleopHa  Tetrdhit, 

GLINTI8.  A  genus  usually  referred  to  Jtfe- 
Bemhrycuxce,  T>ut  considered  by  A.  Richard, 
Bndlicher,  and  others,  as  belonging  to  the 
Oarvophyllaoece,  tribe  MoUuoinecB.  They  are 


annual  prostrate  branched  herbs,  rarely 
uudershrubs,  growing  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions,  a  single  species  occurring 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  Leaves  alternate 
or  falsely  vertlcillate ;  flowers  inconspicu- 
ous, with  a  flve-cleft  calyx;  the  corolla 
absent,  or  with  numerous  very  narrow 
strap-shaped  petals,  and  three  to  twenty 
stamens.  [j.  t.  SJ 

GLOBBA.  A  genus  of  tropical  Asiatic 
herlnceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Zitiffi- 
beraeea,  and  having  a  terminal  loosely- 
clustered  inflorescence,  the  flowers  of 
which  have  a  three-cleft  tubular  calyx;  a 
corolla  with  a  slender  tube  and  a  six-parted 
limb,  the  three  outer  divisions  equal,  and 
two  of  the  Inner  ones  narrow  or  very 
I  small,  while  the  remaining  one,  or  Up,  Is 
large,  undivided,  and  partly  united  with 
the  fllamant  in  a  tubular  manner.  The 
ovary  is  one-ceiled.  They  are  handsome 
plants,  with  singular-looking  yellow  or 
pinkish  flowers ;  some  of  them  grown  in 
this  country  as  stove  plants.  The  fruit  of 
O.  uvi/ormis  is  saici  to  be  edible.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GLOBE-FLOWER.    TroUitu  ;  also  Qffm- 
phrena  globoaa. 

OLOBOSK  Forming  nearly  a  true  sphere. 

GLOBULAIRE.  (Fr.)  Qlobviariavulaan*. 

GLOBULARIAGE^  A  natural  order 
of  corollifloral  dicotyledons,  belonging  to 
LIndley's  echlal  alliance  of  perigynons 
Exogens.  Lindley  unites  SelaginacecB  with 
'  this  order,  but  DeCamiolle  separates  them. 
'  A  small  group  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
'  plants  with  alternate  exstipulate  smooth 
leaves,  and  capitate  flowers  surrounded  by 
an  involucre.  Calyx  flve-divlded  with  quin- 
cuncial  aestivation ;  corolla  tubular,  lipped, 
flve-lohed ;  stamens  four,  inserted  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the 
anther  becoming  one-celled,  and  opening 
by  a  single  longitudinal  silt.  Ovary  free, 
one-celled;  ovule  one,  pendulous  anatro- 
pal.  Fruit  an  achene,  enclosed  by  the 
calyx ;  seed  with  fleshy  albumen ;  embryo 
with  a  superior  radicle.  Natives  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  nearest 
Europe.  There  are  but  few  species,  dis- 
tributed in  the  genera  Oarradoria  and 
GlobtUaria.  [J.  H.  B.] 

GLOBULARIA.  A  genns  containing 
a  few  species  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  under- 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Tbey  have 
alternate  entire  spathulate  leaves,  and  flow- 
ers collected  upon  a  common  receptacle, 
and  surrounded  by  a  many-leaved  involu- 
cre. The  calyx  is  uneqiially  flve-cleft ;  the 
corolla  tubular,  with  the  limb  two-lipped, 
the  upper  lip  bipartite  and  smaller  than 
the  lower,  which  is  trifld ;  and  there  are 
four  stamens,  inserted  at  the  top  of  the 
corolla  tube.  The  ovary  is  composed  of  a 
single  carpel,  and  contains  a  slng-ie  pen- 
dulous anatropal  ovule.  This  grenus  differs 
from  the  Selaginaceeet  in  having  the  ovary 
formed  of  a  single  carpel,  as  well  as  in  its 
'  liablt,  in  both  of  which  respects  It  agrees 
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with  DipsacacecB^  bat  the  plants  of  this 
order  have  an  inferior  ovary.         [W.  C] 

6L0BITLEA.  Succulent  plants,  natives 
of  the  Cape,  with  flat  or  sickle-shaped 
leaves,  arransred  In  a  rosette.  The  flowers 
are  smal),  arranged  In  dense  clusters,  and 
have  five  petals  bent  Inwards,  each  of  them 
tipped  with  a  little  globule  of  waxy  matter, 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus,  which, 
differs  little  from  Oflwsuto,  save  in  the 
direction  of  the  petals.  Several  Icinds  are 
In  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GLOBULINS.  Mementary cells;  starch 
grains. 

GLOBFLUS.  A  kind  of  perithecium  oc- 
curring among  fungals ;  the  antherldlura 
of  Chara ;  also,  a  round  deciduous  shield, 
found  in  such  lichens  as  Isidium,  formed 
of  the  thallus,  and  leaving  a  hole  where  It 
falls  off. 

6L0CHIDI0N.  A  genus  of  the  spurge- 
wort  family,  comprising  upwards  of  fifty 
species  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  for  the 
most  part  found  in  Indi4,  a  few  extending 
eastward  to  Japan;  others  occurring  in 
tropical  Australia  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
and  three  being  natives  of  West  Africa. 
Prom  PhyllanOiu8,to  which  they  are  closely 
allied,  they  differ  in  the  flowers  being  de- 
stitute of  a  glandular  disk,  and  generally  in 
the  more  numerous  cells  of  the  ovary. 
Their  alternate  leaves  are  often  arranged 
in  a  distichous  manner;  the  blades  of 
some  of  them  have  a  metallic  lustre,  while 
others  are  clothed  with  soft  short  down. 
Their  inconspicuous  yellow  or  green  flowers 
are  male  and  female  on  the  same  plant,  dis- 
posed in  axillary  clusters,  the  males  usually 
occupying  the  circumference  and  the  fe- 
males the  centre,  both  having  a  five  or 
six-parted  calyx.  The  fruits  are  globular 
or  depressed  capsules,  sometimes  covered 
with  a  thin  and  fleshy  red  coat,  but  more 
often  quite  dry ;  when  ripe  they  split  into 
three  to  ten  portions.  The  bark  of  Q.  nitida 
Is  said  by  Roxburgh  to  be  astringent. 
Bradleia  and  Qynoon  are  now  referred  to 
this  genus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

6L0CHIS  (adj.  QLOCHIDATE).  Hooked 
back  at  the  poUit,  like  a  fish-hook. 

6L0I0CARP.  The  quadruple  spore  or 
tetrachocarp  of  some  algals. 

GLOMERATE.  Collected  Into  close  heads 
or  parcels. 
GLOMBRTTLL    The  same  as  Soredia. 

GLOMERULUS.  A  cluster  of  capitules 
enclosed  In  a  common  involucre,  as  in 
JEchinops. 

GLORIOSA.  The  name  of  a  group  of 
remarkably  handsome  hothouse  herba- 
ceous-stemmed climbers,  more  correctly 
called  MxTHOXiOA :  which  see.     [T.  M.] 

GLORT-TREB.    CfUrodendron. 

GL0SSAPSI8  tmtaeulata  is  a  tuberous- 
rooted  orchid,  peculiar  to  the  island  of 
Hong-kong  and  the  adjacent  mainland.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bentham,  it  has  the  habit 


and  characters  of  the  small-flowered  Ha- 
benarUis,  except  that  the  terminal  glands 
of  the  caudicles  of  the  pollen-masses  are 
received  into  distinct  cells  of  the  stigma. 
The  root  Is  an  ovoid  tuber ;  the  stem.  In- 
cluding the  slender  erect  spike  of  small 
green  flowers,  eight  to  twelve  inches  high ; 
the  leaves  three  to  four,  oblong  or  lance- 
shaped,  and  one  to  three  Inches  in  length ; 
the  Up  is  deeply  three-Iobed,  the  lobes  long 
and  thread-like,  somewhat  resembling  the 
antennas  of  an  Insect.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GLOSSOCOMIA.  A  genns  of  bellworts 
distinguished  by  having  the  calyx  flve- 
lobed,  reflexed;  the  corolla  bell-shaped, 
flve-lobed ;  the  stigmas  three,  ovate ;  and 
the  fruit  three-celled.  G  ovata  is  a  hardy 
downy  perennial,  a  native  of  Northern 
India,  with  ovate  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
showy  bell-like  flowers.  [G.  D.] 

GLOSSODIA.  A  small  genns  of  Austra- 
lian orchids,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Are- 
thiuece,  and  most  nearly  related  to  Cala- 
denia,  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Hooker, 
they  may  be  considered  a  mere  section, 
with  no  glands  on  the  disk  of  the  lip,  and 
a  solitary  bifid  long  appendage  at  the  base 
of  that  organ,  somewhat  resembling  a  ser- 
pent's tongue,  whence  the  generic  name. 
They  have  tuberous  roots ;  a  solitary  lance- 
shaped  or  obloug  leaf,  about  three  inches 
long;  and  a  slender,  erect,  nearly  naked 
stem,  six  inches  to  a  foot  high,  bearing  at 
its  apex  from  one  to  three  extremely  pretty 
blue  flowers,  sometimes  beautifully  speck- 
led with  white,  and  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  flowers  are  nearly  regular, 
the  lip  undivided,  the  column  winged,  and 
the  anthers  terminal,  with  four  powdery 
compressed  pollen-masses.         [A.  A.  B.] 

GLOSSOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  teaches  the  meaning  of  technical 
terms. 

GL0S80NEMA.  A  genus  of  AselepiOr 
dacece,  containing  three  species  natives  of 
Arabia  and  North-Eastern  Africa.  They 
are  hoary  perennial  branching  herbs,  with 
opposite  linear  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
on  short  interpetlolar  peduncles.  The 
calyx  Is  five-parted ;  the  corolla  campanu- 
late  and  five-cleft,  with  a  tubercle  on  the  in- 
ner surface  of  each  lobe  towards  the  apex ; 
and  the  stamlnal  crown  is  made  up  of  five 
lobes  alternatlngwith  those  of  the  corolla, 
and  having  adllated  emarginate  apex,  with 
a  contorted  filament  rising  from  the  In- 
dentation. The  stigma  Is  slightly  two- 
lobed;  the  follicles  smooth,  or  covered 
with  spines ;  and  the  seeds  comose.  [W.  C] 

GLOSSOPETALUM.  A  small  Mexican 
bush  referred  to  the  Celastrac&Bt  from  the 
other  genera  in  which,  it  is  easily  recog- 
nised by  having  ten  stamens  instead  of 
five,  and  a  simple  Instead  of  a  compound 
pistil.  Q.  spinescens  Is  much  branched, 
two  to  four  feet  high,  having  stiff  rounded 
twigs,  which  end  in  spiny  points,  and  are 
furnished  with  little  alternate  entire 
leaves,  those  on  the  flowering  twigs  being 
reduced  to  scale-like  processes.   The  small 
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white  flowers  are  axillarr  and  stalked,  and 
are  succeeded  by  a  little  ovoid  sei^d-ressel 
cnntalulny  one  seed,  wbicti  is  furnished 
with  a  minute  arlL  [A.  A.  B.] 

GL08S0STEM0N.  A  genus  of  BythU- 
rUicetF  nearly  related  to  Abroma,  and  like 
It  having  pretty  purple  blossoms,  but  dif- 
fering In  the  greater  number  of  stamens 
and  the  form  of  the  barren  filaments.  The 
stamens  are  thlrty-fl  ve  In  numl)er,  disposed 
In  five  parcels,  each  parcel  consisting  of 
alz  anther-bearing  stamens  and  a  central 
barren  one,  which  is  much  broader,  longer, 
and  tongue-like,  whence  the  name  of  the 
genus.  O.  Bruguierif  the  only  species,  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  Persia.  It  is  a 
low-growing  plant,  with  a  perennial  root- 
stock,  from  which  arise  a  few  unbranched 
stems  furnished  with  large  soft  leaves 
somewhat  like  those  of  a  hollyhock.  The 
stems  and  leaves,  which  are  of  a  pale  straw 
colour,  are  covered  with  starry  hairs. 
Each  stem  terminates  in  a  corymb  of  ele- 
gant dark  purple  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GLOaSOSTIOMA.  A  genw  ot  SerophuUir 
riacfir,  consisting  of  minute  tufted  moss- 
like cret^ping  herbs,  mucli  resembling  small 
siKTlnieuB  of  our  Litno$ella,  but  the  valves 
of  the  capsule  bear  the  dissepiments  in 
their  centre,  instead  of  being  parallel  to 
the  dissepiment.  There  are  two  species, 
one  a  native  of  India,  the  other  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  flowers  in 
both  are  very  minute. 

6LOUTBRON.  (Fr.)  Lappa  commwiU ; 
also  Xanthium  Stfwnarium. 

GLOXINIA.  A  genua  of  gesnerworts, 
dlstlntfuished  by  its  corolla  approaching 
to  bell-shaped,  with  the  border  oblique,  the 
upper  Up  shortest  and  two-lobe 3,  the  lower 
thrce-lobed  w^lth  the  middle  lobe  largest ; 
and  also  by  the  summit  of  the  style  being 
rounded  and  hollowed.  The  name  was 
given  in  honour  of  Oloxin,  a  botanical 
author  of  the  last  century.  The  species 
are  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  have 
opposite  stalked  leaves  of  rather  thick  tex- 
ture, and  axillary  flowers,  usually  single 
or  a  few  together,  large,  nodding,  and  of 
various  colours  (white  violet  red  or  green- 
ish yellow),  sometimes  variegated  with 
spots.  The  species  are  among  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  our  hothouses,  their  rlchly- 
coloured  leaves,  and  their  ample,  graceful, 
and  delicately-tinted  flowers,  having  gained 
for  them  a  prominent  place  among  intro- 
duced plants.  Here,  aa  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  process  of  hybridising  has 
been  resorted  to  with  the  best  results ; 
the  older  kinds  with  drooping  flowers,  have 
of  late  been  giving  place  to  forms  with 
the  corolla  almost  regular  and  nearly  erect 
—the  latter  peculiarity  having  this  recom- 
mcndathm,  that  the  border  and  throat  of 
the  corolla,  to  which  parts  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  is  owing,  are  presented 
to  the  eye.  Oloxinia*  may  be  propagated 
by  their  leaves.  [G.  D.] 

GLUMALE&   An  alliance  of  Endogens, 


comprising  the  graaaea,  aedgeo.  and  a  few  , 
minor  groups.  i, 

GLUM  A,  GLUME.    The  exterior  series  h 
of  the  scales  which  constitute  the  flower 
of  agraaa. 

OLUMELLA.  That  part  of  the  flower  of 
a  grass  now  called  the  Palea  or  Pale.  Also, 
in  the  language  of  Richard,  one  of  the 
hypogynous  scales  in  such  a  plant. 

GLUMELLULA.  The  hypogynoua  scale 
in  the  flower  of  a  graas. 

GLrTA.   A  Javanese  tree  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  mango,  and    flowers  in 
panicles  resemblin g  those  of  Ctematia  Flam- 
mula.   The  calyx  is  tubular  and  deciduous ; 
I  petals  four  five  or  six,  spreading,  longer 
'  than  the  calyx,  attached,  as  also  are  the 
I  stamens,  to  a  stalk  supporting  the  ovary ; 
style  lateral;  fruit  succulent,  one-seeded. 
The  genus  belongs  to  the  order  Anaear- 
diaeeee.  CM.  T.  M.] 

GLUTINIUM.   The  flesh  of  certatai  fan- 1 
gals.  I 

GLUTIN08B.     Covered  with  a  sticky  ' 
exudation. 

GLUrrrER.  (Fr.)  Sapium.  —  DES 
OISELEURSw    Sapium  aucuparittm. 

GLTCE.  A  genus  of  Crvci/«rce,  generally 
called  Kanigat  and  now  reunited  to  Alya- 
turn  by  many  authors.  It  has  the  pouch 
nearly  ovate,  with  flattlsh  valves,  the  cells 
one  or  few-seeded,  the  funinulua  of  tlie 
seed  adhering  to  the  back  of  the  septum,  ' 
and  the  seeds  wing-margined.  The  calyx  Is 
spreading,  the  petals  entire,  white  or  yel- 
low, the  hypogynous  glands  eight,  and  the 
fllaments  without  basal  appendages.  Q. 
maritimat  the  Sweet  Alyssum  of  gardens, 
Is  found  in  some  places  in  Britain,  but 
only  imperfectly  naturalised  where  es- 
caped from  gardens.  CJ*  T.  &] 

GLYCERIA.  A  genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Fei^xicece,  distinguished 
principally  from  Poa  by  having  the  florets 
in  more  linear  snbcylindrical  spikelets. 
The  outer  glumes  and  pales  are  membrano- 
herbaoeous,  with  sharply  prominent  nerves, 
and  a  scarlous  margin.  Bteudel  describes 
thirty-seven  species,  which  are  chiefly  na- 
tives of  the  colder  and  more  temperate 
parts  of  the  world.  The  best  known  spe- 
cies is  O.  jCtt<toiM,  or  Manna-grass,  which 
grows  in  most  watery  places  in  Britain. 
The  long  floating  stems  spread  over  pools 
of  water  and  ditches,  where  cattle  may 
frequently  be  seen  wading  to  considerable 
depths  to  eat  them.  The  seeda  of  some  of 
the  species  are  greedily  fed  on  by  dudes 
and  other  aquatic  birds.  [D.  MJ 

GLYCINE.  A  small  genus  of  Legumkir 
nosce,  all,  excepting  one,  being  slender 
decumbent  or  twining  herbs,  with  alternate 
stalked  leaves  made  up  of  three  to  seven 
leaflets  varying  much  in  form,  and  bearing 
axillary  racemes  or  fascicles  of  small  yellow 
or  violet  pearflowers.  The  genus  belongs 
to  the  tribe  PAoseoIea,  and  is  most  nearly 
alUed  to  TwamnuBt  from  which  It  la  dls- 
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tlngnlstaed  by  its  pods  being  destitute  of 
tbe  hardened  hooked  style  seen  in  the 
latter,  and  by  tbe  ten  stamens,  which  are 
united  Into  a  tnbe,  being  all,  instead  of  the 
alternate  ones  only,  anther-bearing.  The 
species  are  pretty  equally  distributed 
through  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia, where  a  few  inhabit  extratropical 
regions.  The  Sooja  of  the  Jspanese,  O. 
B^H,  the  only  erect  species  of  the  genus,  a 
dwarf  annual  hairy  plant,  a  good  deal  like 
the  common  dwarf  kidney  or  French  bean 
(Phaseoliis  mdgarU),  has  small  violet  or 
yellow  flowers,  borne  In  short  axillary  ra- 
cemes, and  succeeded  by  oblong  two  to 
flre-seeded  hairy  pods.  The  seeds,  like 
kidney  beans  in  form  but  smaller,  are 
called  Mi  so  by  tbe  Japanese,  and  are  made 
Into  a  sauce  which  they  call  Sooja  or  Soy. 
The  manner  of  making  it  is  said  to  be  by 
boiling  the  beans  with  equal  quantities  of 
barley  or  wheat,  and  leaving  it  for  three 
months  to  ferment,  after  which  salt  and 
water  is  added,  and  the  liquid  strained.  The 
sauce  is  said  to  be  used  by  them  in  many  of 
their  diKhes,  and  they  use  the  beans  In 
soups.  The  Chinese  cook  the  beans  also  in 
various  ways,  and  the  plant  is  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  them  in  various  parts  of  India 
and  its  Archipelago.  Mr.  Bentham  groups 
the  species  in  three  sections,  which  some 
regard  as  genera :  SojOf  with  flowers  ftaci- 
cled  on  the  racemes,  and  falcate  pods  with 
depressions  but  not  transverse  lines  be- 
tween the  seeds ;  Johuia,  with  flowers  simi- 
larly arranged,  and  straight  pods  with 
transverse  lines  between  the  seeds;  and 
Leptoeyanu$,  with  solitary  flowers  on  the 
racemes,  and  straight  pods.  The  Olyeine 
or  WUtaria  of  gardens  is  now  referred  to 
MilleUia.  [A.  A.  BJ 

6LTC0SMIS.  A  name  indicative  of  the 
sweetly-smelling  flowers  in  the  genus  to 
which  it  refers,  which  consists  of  tropical 
Asiatic  trees  or  shrubs,  belonging  to  the 
Aur(tntiaeea,  and  closely  allied  to  Xtmonto, 
but  differing  In  the  absence  of  spines,  in 
the  eight  stamens  being  alternately  long 
and  short,  in  the  short  thick  conical  style, 
Ac  O.  pmtaphylla  is  a  cx>mmon  under- 
Bhrub  in  the  uncultivated  districts  of  Coro- 
mandeL  O.  eitri/olia  is  remarkable  for  the 
delicious  flavour  of  its  fruits.   [M.  T.  M.] 

6LT0TRRHIZA.  The  best  known  plant 
of  this  genus  is  that  which  reputedly 
furnishes  Spanish  Liquorice,  O.  glabra— 
though  possibly  other  species  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose.  O.  glabra  is  an 
herbaceous  perennial,  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  bluish  flowers,  and  Is  cultivated  in  this 
country  for  tbe  sake  of  its  root,  which 
contains  a  peculiar  sugar-like  substance, 
giving  to  the  extract  its  flavour  and  slight 
demulcent  property.  To  make  the  extract 
the  root  is  sliced  and  boiled  in  water ;  after 
a  time  the  liquor  is  strained  and  allowed  to 
evaporate  till  It  becomes  of  a  proper  con- 
sistence. Large  quantities  of  this  extract 
are  Imported  firom  Spain,  whence  the  term 
Spanish  Liquorice :  mudi  is  also  imported 
from  Italy,  where  It  is  prepared  from  the 
root  of  O.  teMneUa.    It  is  imported  in  rolls 


five  or  six  inches  long,  about  tbe  thickness 
of  a  man's  thumb,  and  is  packed  in  the 
leaves  of  the  sweet  bay.  What  is  called 
reflned  liquorice  is  cooHnon  llqnorioe  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  again  evaporated.  It 
is  said  that  botb  kinds  are  adulterated  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  that  copper  la 
often  to  be  detected  In  them— probably 
from  the  extract  having  been  made  in  an 
unclean  copper  vessel.  Liquorice  extract 
is  demulcent  in  colds  and  coughs,  but  it  is 
most  extensively  employed  by  the  large 
porter  brewers.  Tbe  genus  belongs  to  the 
LeguminosiBt  and  Is  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  a  tubular  flve-cleft  two-Ilpped 
calyx ;  an  ovate  straight  standard  ,  a  keel 
of  two  straight  pointed  petals ;  stamens  in 
two  parcels ;  style  thread-like ;  pod  ovate, 
compressed,  one  to  f ouiwMeded.  [M.  T.  M J 

6LTPH.SA.  A  genus  of  TOiaeete,  of 
which  O.  grewioide$t  the  only  species,  is  a 
West  African  bush,  furnished  with  smooth, 
alternate,  papery,  three-ribbed,  toothed 
leaves,  varying  from  lance-shaped  to  ob- 
long, and  bearing  yellow  flowers  In  axillary 
umbels.  They  have  a  calyx  of  five  narrow 
sepals ,  flve  petals ;  numerous  stamens ;  and 
an  ovary  tipped  witb  a  simple  style.  The 
fruits  are  many-furrowed,  spindle-shaped, 
three  to  flve-celled,  many-seeded,  the  seeds 
one  above  another,  and  separated  by  a  thin 
cellular  partition.  [A.  A.  BJ 

6LTPH0SPERMTTM.  A  name  applied  to 
a  genus  of  Oentianaeea.  on  account  of  the 
seeds,  which  are  pitted.  They  are  Peru- 
vian shrubs,  with  small  purple  polygamous 
fluwera,  having  a  flve-cleft  tubular  corolla, 
a  one-celled  ovary,  no  style,  and  a  button- 
shaped  two-lobed  stigma.  [M.  T.  M.3 

OLTPHOT^SNIUM.  A  name  proposed 
by  J.  Smith  for  Goniopteris  erispaku 

GLTPT08TR0BVS,  or  Embossed  Cy- 
press, is  a  genus  of  coniferous  phints,  allied 
to  Taxodinm.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  words  '  glyptos,*  carved  or  en- 
graved, and '  strobes,*  a  cone,  from  the  em- 
bossing on  the  scales.  The  flowers  are 
monoecious.  Tbe  cones  grow  at  the  end  of 
lateral  branches,  and  are  ovate  or  oblong, 
eonsisting  of  several  unequal  leathery 
scales,  which  rise  from  the  same  point  at 
the  base ;  each  scale  covera  two  seeds, 
which  are  erect,  ovate,  and  compressed. 
They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  found  In  China, 
with  straight  or  pendulous  branches,  and 
scattered,  linear  awl-shaped,  three-angled 
leaves.  O.  heterophylltu,  a  small  tree  eight 
to  ten  feet  high,  is  the  Chinese  Water  Pine, 
planted  along  the  margins  of  rice-flelds 
near  Canton,  and  found  also  in  other  parts 
of  China.  [J.  H.  B.] 

GMELINA.  A  genus  of  7(0rteiuiC0(B,  con- 
sisting of  a. number  of  East  Indian  trees 
or  shrubs,  characterised  by  their  cup- 
shaped  minutely  four  to  flve-toothed  calyx ; 
tubuUr  corollas,  with  the  tube  narrow 
below,  somewhat  bell-shaped  above,  and 
spreading  and  two-lipped  at  the  border :  and 
drupe-like  two  to  four-celled  fruits  witb  (me 
seed  in  each  oelL   The  leaves  are  simple. 
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entire,  and  genenllj  otbI  and  pointed ;  and 
tbe  handaome  yellow  bloMoma  are  dispoaed 
In  noemellke  panldea,  the  branches  of 
which  are  clothed  with  abort  yellow  down. 
O.  arbona,  a  large  timber  tree  of  the  moan- 
tainnua  paru  of  India,  affords  a  good  wood 
uaeful  for  many  purposes.  According  to 
Roxburgh,  that  of  such  trees  as  will  square 
Into  logs  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
Inches,  bears  much  resemblance  to  teak, 
with  the  same  colour,  a  closer  grain,  as 
light  If  not  lighter,  and  easily  worked. 
He  found  the  wood  to  resist  the  effects  of 
the  sun  and  water  better  than  teak,  and 
remarks  that  the  decks  of  pinnaces  are 
made  of  this  wood  at  Chittagong,  Ac.,  be- 
cause it  resists  the  weather  better  than 
any  other,  and  docs  not  shrink  or  warpi  Of 
O.  Rkeedii,  a  Ceylon  tree,  producing  large 
and  numerous  tawny-yellow  flowers  iu  the 
summer  months,  the  bark  and  roots,  as  well 
as  those  of  G.  asiatiea,  are  used  medici- 
nally by  the  Cingalese.  [A.  A.  &] 

ONAPHALIUM.  TheBrerlasting :  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  belonging  to  the  CompogUtBt 
distinguished  from  Aniennaria  by  baring 
the  heads  all  alike  and  the  receptacle  naked, 
and  from  Pilago  by  having  the  receptacle 
flat  and  not  conical.  Tbe  Involucre  or 
common  calyx.  In  all  the  species,  is  of  the 
peculiar  character  termed  scarlons  or  ever- 
lasting :  hence  the  English  name.  Many  of 
them,  with  white,  yellow,  or  pink  flowers, 
are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
foliage  Is  usually  thickly  Invested  with 
white  woolly  down,  and  the  flower-heads 
are  remarkable  for  the  permanence  of  their 
form  and  colour.  Q.  Ivteo-aUium  Is  the 
only  British  species  which  has  any  preten- 
sions to  lieanty;  it  has  only  f)een  found 
wild  In  one  or  two  places  in  England,  but 
is  more  frequent  in  Jersey.  O.  uligirutatim, 
a  minute  tnf  ced  plant,  with  narrow  cottony 
leaves,  and  numerous  heads  of  small  yel- 
lowish-brown flowers.  Is  very  common  on 
damp  heaths  and  in  places  where  water  has 
stood  daring  winter.  French,  Onaphale ; 
German,  Buhrrfiarue.        *  [C.  A.  J.] 

GNAPHALODE8.  Three  little  Australian 
weeds,  belonging  to  the  composite  family, 
and  in  appearance  much  like  oar  own  cud- 
weeds {Pilaoo),  being  clothed  with  cottony 
wool ;  they  are,  moreover,  nearly  allied  to 
them,  but  differ  In  all  tbe  florets  being  i 
perfect,  instead  of  the  onter  ones  being  ' 
female  and  the  Inner  perfect.  The  flower- 
heads  have  an  involucre  of  numerous 
scales ;  and  the  arhenes,  seated  on  a  cone- 
shaped  naked  receptacle,  are  smooth,  and 
crowned  with  a  pappus  of  five  narrow  and 
rigid  dilate  scales.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GNATELLB.    (Fr.)    SeJeranthm. 

GNAWED.   The  same  as  Erose. 

GNBTACEA  (Joint  Pir$.)  Anatoral  order 
of  monochlamydeouB  dicotyledons,  belong- 
ing to  Lindley's  class  of  Gymnogens.  Small 
trees  or  creeping  shrubs,  not  resinous,  with  i 
jointed  stems  and  branches,  and  opposite  ' 
reticulated,  sometimes  scaly  leaves.  Flow- 
's monoeeloas  or  dioecious,  arranged  in  [ 


catkins  or  beads,  surrounded  by  opposite 
scales  which  unite  more  or  less  completely. 
The  staralniOe  flowers  hare  a  one-leaved 
perianth,  and  one-celled  anthers,  opening 
by  pores ;  the  pistillate  ones  either  have  no 
covering,  or  are  enclosed  by  two  scales. 
Ovules  usually  considered  naked,  one  of 
their  coats  being  protruded  through  the 
hole  so  as  to  form  a  lonur  style-like  process ; 
seed  with  a  succulent  coyering ;  embryo 
with  a  long  twisted  suspensor.  Natives  of 
temperate  as  well  as  warm  regions  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  South  America.  The  seeds 
of  some  of  them  are  eaten.  There  are  two 
genera.  Ephedra  and  €hutum,  and  about 
thirty  species.  [J.  H.  BJ 

GNETXTM.    A  genus  of  plants  typical  of 
the  order  Qnetacete.    The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  cylindrical  jointed  catkins,  the 
staminate  ones  having  a  membranaceous 
perianth,  a  single  stamen,  and  an  anther 
opening  by  a  pore ;  and  the  pistillate  ones 
being  without  any  proper  covering.    The 
ovule  is  solitary  and  orthotropal ;  and  the 
seed  has  an  onter  succulent  coat.    Trees  I 
or  creeping  shrubs  found  in  tropical  Asia 
and    Guiana.     They  have  jointed  knotty  I 
branches,    opposite,   exstipulatc,    entire,  ' 
smooth  leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal  I 
stalked  catkins.     There   arc   some  half-  j 
doxen  species.    The  onter  coveringr  of  the  i 
seeds  of  O.  uren$  is  lined  with  stinging 
bairs.    The  seeds  of  G.  Gnemon  and  other 
species  are  roasted  and  eaten.    [J.  H.  RJ     i 

GNIDIA.    A  genus  of  Thymelaceat,  bear-  i 
Ing  complete  tetramerous  flowcra,  whose  I 
calyx  is  coloured,  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
regular  four-divided  limb;  scales  four  to 
eight,  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
calycine  tube  and  projecting  beyond  it ; 
anthers  eight,  in  two  rows,  attached  to  the  ' 
tube  of  the  calyx ;  ovary   sessile ;  style  i 
lateral,  equalling  the  tube  of  the  calyx ;  , 
stigma  capitate  and  papillose.    The  fruit  ' 
Is  a  nut,  enclosed  by  the  persistent  calyx.  . 
Shrubs  or  undershrubs  found  in  tbe  south-  j 
em  and  eastern  tropical  parts  of  Africa.  ' 
They  are  heath-like  plants,  with  slender 
branches,  scattered  or  opposite  leaves,  ter- 
minal usually  capitate  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  white,  yellow,  reddish,  or  lilac  colour,  ; 
and    are    mostly    pubescent    externally. 
There  are  flf ty  known  species.    The  bark  | 
of  G.  daphnoidet  supplies  ropes  in  Mada- 
gascar. [J.  H.  B.] 

GNOMONTCAL.    Bent  at  right  angles. 

GOATBUSH.    Castela  NicolsonL 

60ATR00T.    Ononis  Natrix. 

GOATWEED.    Cfapraria  biflora. 

GOATS-BANE.    Aeonitum  IVagoeUmvm. 

GOArS-BEARD.    Tragopogon;  also  Spi- 

rcBa  Aruncus. 

GOAT'S-FOOT.    OxalU  caprlna. 

GOAT*S-HORN.    Astragalus  JBgieeras. 

GOATS-THORN     Astragalus  Tragacan- 
tha,  and  A.  Potenum. 

GOBBO.    AbOnwsekus  SKuleHtua, 
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GOBE-MOUCHE.  (Fr.)  Silenemv^cipula;  y     GOKOKF.    A  collective  Japanese  name 
also  DracunculuB  crinittis,  Apocynum  an-    for  bread-stuffs  and  pulse. 

GOLD-CUPS.  BanuncultLS  bulboaiis,  acria. 


droscBmifolium,  &c. 

60BET.    (Fr.^    Ceraaua  vxdgaria. 

GOBLET-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Cra- 
terifomi. 

GOBO.  The  Japanese  name  of  Arctivm. 
Lappa. 

60CKR00.  Bnellia  longi/olia,  an  Indian 
drug. 

GODET.  (Fr.)  NareUaiu  Pseudo-Nar- 
cissus. 

GODETIA.  A  genus  of  ornamental  an- 
nuals, belonging  to  the  OnagraceoBt  and 
closely  allied  to  Evening  Primroses  (CBno- 
thera),  from  which  they  may  be  known  by 
bearing  flowers  of  a  purple  or  pink  hue, 
never  yellow.  The  true  Evening  Primroses, 
as  their  name  implies,  do  not  open  their 
flowers  in  the  Bunshine,but  the  Oodetias  are 
subject  to  no  such  rule.  The  majority  of 
the  species  are  natives  of  America,  and  are 
much  grown  in  English  gardens  for  the 
sake  of  their  showy  flowers.  Some  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  colour  of 
their  anthers,  and  others  for  the  deep  pur- 
ple spots  on  their  petals.  They  are  all  very 
similar  in  habit,  upright  more  or  less  bran- 
ching herbs,  with  the  broad  four-petaled 
flowers  in  the  upper  leaf-axils.    [C.  A.  J.J 

GODOYA.  A  genus  of  tropical  American 
trees,  of  doubtful  position,  but  referred  by 
Llndley  to  Ochnacece.  The  leaves  are  shin- 
ing, thick,  marked  with  very  numerous 
transverse  striae  or  veins.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  disposed  In  clusters,  the  calyx  con- 
sisting of  several  series  of  overlapping 
coloured  leaves ;  the  five  petals  convolute ; 
and  the  stamens  numerous,  the  outermost 
of  them  sterile,  free  or  united  Into  flve 
distinct  bundles  alternating  with  the  pe- 
tals, the  inner  ones  free  and  fertile.  The 
capsule  woody,  three  to  flve-celled,  burst- 
ing by  Ave  valves.  O.  gemmiflora  Is  a  stove 
plant  of  elegant  appearance.      [M.  T.  M.J 

GOD'S  FLOWER.    Eelichryswn  Staechas. 

GOD-TREE.    Eriodendron  anfrcctitosum. 

GCEPPERTIA-  A  genua  of  Brazilian 
and  West  Indian  trees,  of  the  laurel 
family,  having  a  six-parted  wheel-shaped 
perianth,  nine  fertile  stamens  in  three 
rows,  the  innermost  row  provided  with 
glands,  the  anthers  opening  by  two  or  four 
valves.  Fruit  placed  within  the  hardened 
tube  of  the  perianth.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GOGANB.    (Ft.)    Prittllaria  Mdeagris. 

60LDBACHIA.  A  genus  of  Crucifera, 
consisting  of  annuals  found  in  the  Levant 
and  In  the  Caspian  Desert.  They  have  al- 
ternate oblong  leaves,  and  racemes  of 
flowers,  small,  white  or  lilac,  opposite  the 
leaves.  The  pod  is  short,  breaking  trans- 
versely, when  mature,  into  two  one-seeded 
joints.  CJ.  T.  S.] 

G060.    Bntada  Pursaetha. 


GOLD-DUST. 
sum  saxatile. 


A  popular  name  for  Alys- 


GOLDE.    Calendula  otJidnaXis. 
GOLDEN-CHAIN.    Cytiaus  Laburnum. 
GOLDEN-CLUB.    Orontium. 
GOLDEN-CROWN.    Chrysostemma. 
GOLDEN-FLOWER.    Chrysanthemum. 


GOLDEN-HAIR. 
GOLDEN-PERT. 


Chrysocoma  Comaurea, 
Gratiola  aurea. 


GOLDEN-ROD.  The  common  name  for 
Solidago ;  also  Leontice  Chrysogonum.  — , 
RAYLESS.  An  American  name  for  Bige- 
lovia.       —  TREE,    losea  Ytrxamora. 

GOLD-FLOWER.    Eelichrysum  Stcechas. 

60LDFUSSIA.  A  considerable  genus  of 
Acanthacere,  containing  twenty-four  spe- 
cies, natives  of  India.  They  are  shrubs  with 
serrate  pennlnerved  leaves,  having  all  the 
nerves  directed  upwards,  but  not  reaching 
the  apex.  The  flowers  have  two  deciduous 
bracts,  and  are  arranged  in  a  head  or  spike, 
which  after  the  fall  of  the  bracts  becomes 
very  loose;  there  Is  an  unequally  flve- 
parted  calyx,  a  funnel-shaped  corolla  with 
an  equally  flve-cleft  limb,  four  didynaraous 
included  stamens  with  nodding  anthers, 
and  a  subulate  irritable  stigma.     [W.  C] 

GOLDILOCKS,  or  GOLDYLOCKS.  Selir 
chrysum  Staechas ;  also  Ranunculus  auri- 
comus,  Hymenophyllum  tunJbridgense,  and  a 
common  name  for  Chrysocoma. 

GOLDINS.    Chrysanthemum  segetum. 

GOLD -KNOBS,  or  GOLD-KNOPPES. 
Ranunculus  acris,  bulJbosus,  &c 

GOLD  OF  PLEASURE.  Camelina  sotiva. 

GOLD-SHRUB.    Palicourea  speciosa. 

GOLD-THREAD.    Coptis  trifolia. 

GOL-KAKRA.    Momordica  mixta. 

GOMART.    (Fr.)    Bursera. 

GOMBAUT,  or  GOMBO.  Abelmoschus  es- 
cuAentws.  Gombo  is  also  used  for  the  flbre- 
yielding  Hibiscus  cannabinv^. 

I     GOMMA    DA    BATATA.     A    purgative 
'  drug  obtained  from  Ipomoea  opercuXata. 

GOMPHIA.  A  genus  of  tropical  ochna- 
ceous  trees  or  shrubs,  most  abundant  in 
Brazil.  They  bear  panicles  of  handsome 
yellow  flowers,  having  the  following  struc- 
ture: sepals  flve,  coloured,  deciduous; 
petals  flve,  generally  stalked;  stamens 
ten,  the  anthers  opening  by  pores ;  ovary 
flve  to  slx-lobed,  placed  on  a  thickened 
receptacle;  style  very  short;  fruit  succu- 
lent, placed  on  the  enlarged  receptacle. 
Some  of  them  are  grown  In  this  country 
as  evergreen  stove  shrubs;  they  are  for 
the  most  part  West  Indian.       [M.  T.  M.] 
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OOMPHOOARPCa     A  rather  rongldet^ 
able  genua  of  A$clepiadaeeir^  containing 
flfti'  ipeciea  of  * hrubs  or  herba,  nativea  of 
Southern  and  North-Eaatem  Africa  and 
Arabia,   and  with   one  apeciea  common 
throughout   the  wanner  regions  of  the 
world.    They  have  «)pposlte  rarely  whorled 
,  leaves,  and  generally  ahowy  flowera  on 
'  many-flowered    interpetlolar   peduncles ;  i 
the  calyx  flve-parted,  the  corolla  rotate  ! 
•  or  reflexed  and  flve-parted ;  the  stamina! 
crown  inserted  on  the  top  of  the  gynoste- 
giura,  and  consisting  of  five  conduplicato 
leafleta,  the  pollcn-raasses  attenuated  up- 
wards ;  and  the  smooth  or  echinate  ven- 
trlrose  follicles  containing  many  comose 
'  seeds.     The  leavea  of  O.  frutieoaun,  the 
,  Arghel  of  Syria,  are  employed  for  adulte- 
rating senna:  this  plant  Is  sometimes  re- 
,  ferred  to  ArfsnoitemMia.  [W.  C] 

GOMPHOOTNB.  The  name  of  a  Hima- 
layan climbing  plant,  belonging  to  the 
Cueurbtttuetr.  Its  flowers  are  unisexual : 
the  males  with  Ave  sepals,  Ave  fringed  pe- 
tala,  and  Ave  atamena  which  are  united 
at  the  base;  and  the  femalea  with  a  one- 
celled  ovary  containing  three  ovules.  The 
fruit  is  capaular.  ^.  T.  M.] 

60MPH0L0BTUM.  A  genus  of  elegant 
leguminous  undershrubs  belonging  to  the 
trllte  PodalyriMe,  in  which  the  ten  stamens 
are  free.  It  comprises  about  thirty  species, 
all  of  them  found  in  South  and  West  Aus- 
tralia. They  are  readily  distinguished  by 
their  spherical  or  oblong  many-seeded  poda, 
and  by  their  compound  alternate  leaves, 
made  up  of  a  varying  number  of  leaflets, 
which  are  often  heath-like.  Many  of  them 
are  cultivated  in  greenhouses,  where  they 
produce  their  blossoms  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful is  O.  venualum,  a  plant  with  slender 
flexuose  branches  furnished  with  smooth 
pinnate  leaves  of  four  to  eight  pairs  of 
narrow  linear  leaflets,  the  stem  terminating 
in  a  corymb  of  beautiful  rose-purple  pea- 
flowers.  The  largest-flowered  species  is 
G.  barbigerumt  so  named  because  of  the 
keel-petal  being  fringed ;  It  la  a  smooth 
bush  whose  angular  stems  are  furnish- 
ed with  trifoliolate  sessile  leaves,  of  nar- 
row flax-like  leaflets,  the  pale  yellow  pea- 
flowers  being  solitary  in  the  axils.  Amongst 
a  goodly  proportion  with  heath-like  leaves, 
O.  uncinatum  is  noteworthy  as  being  In 
South  Australia  very  hurtful  to. sheep  that 
may  eat  of  It;  the  leaves  are  sessile  and 
composed  of  three  narrow  leaflets  hooked 
at  the  point ;  the  flowers  yellow,  axillary, 
and  solitary.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GOMPHONEMA.  A  genus  of  Diato- 
vuLcea:,  distinguished  by  Its  forked  i)enna- 
nent  stems  and  wedge-shaped  frustules, 
which  are  often  contracted  near  the  apex, 
and  sometimes  also  towards  the  base  when 
seen  laterally.  O.  BerkeleiU  which  is  syno- 
nymous with  the  old  Meridian  vemale,  I 
occurs  In  every  brook  in  spring,  forming 
brown  cushion-like  gelatinous  masses  ad- 
hering to  stones,  leaves  of  aquatic  plants, 
iie.     O.  ffeminatum  is  less  generally  dif- 


fused, but  not  nncommon,  and  is  remark- 
able for  Its  very  large  frustules,  which 
form  a  magniflcent  microscopic  object. 
The  species  were  formerly  confounded 
with  VortteeUOt  a  genus  of  undoubted 
animals,  and  well  known  to  every  student 
of  freshwater  ^4)'<B  by  the  curious  motions 
of  the  stem.  [M.  J.  BJ 

60MPH0SIA.  A  genus  of  cinchona- 
ceons  shrubs,  natives  of  Peru  and  New 
Granada,  having  flowers  whose  calyx  Is 
provided  with  minute  glands  like  those  on 
the  stipules.  The  corolla  Is  salver-shaped, 
with  a  long  tube,  and  a  four  to  flve-lobed 
limb ;  the  stamens  of  unequal  length,  but 
all  projecting  beyond  the  corolla,  the  lobes 
of  the  anthers  bent  back,  and  connected 
by  a  very  broad  connective.  The  capsule 
Is  few-seeded,  and  bursts  from  above 
downwards  Into  two  valvea.  The  seeds  are 
winged.  CM.  T.  M.] 

GOMPHOSTSMMA.  The  generic  name 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  Ublate  order, 
having  the  corolla  with  its  tube  dilated 
upwards,  and  Its  border  with  two  nearly 
equal  lips;  and  the  style  with  a  bifid 
stigma,  the  two  halves  equal  and  awl- 
shaped.  The  species  are  herbs,  natives  of 
India,  with  simple,  usually  erect,  rarely 
procumbent  stems,  the  leaves  large  and 
shaggy  with  hairs.  [6.  D.] 

GOMPHRENA.  A  genua  of  Amaran- 
tkeuecB,  In  which  the  flowera  are  sometimes 
Incomplete  as  regards  stamens  and  pistils. 
There  is  a  perianth  of  five  leaves,  very 
rarely  flve-cleft,  five  stamens  united  Into 
a  tube,  the  filaments  dilated,  with  a  trlfld 
apex,  the  intermediate  segment  bearing  a 
one-celled  anther.  The  ovary  la  one-celled 
with  a  single  ovule ;  the  fruit  one-seeded 
included  within  the  perianth.  They  are 
undershrubs  or  herbs  with  opposite  often 
semt-amplexicaul  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
lax  spikes  or  panicles,  or  in  globular 
heada  They  abound  in  tropical  America, 
and  are  rare  in  Asia  and  Australasia.  There 
are  ninety  known  speciea  [J.  H.  &] 

GOMUTl,  or  GOMUTO.  An  Eastern 
palm,  Saguems  Bacehari/ert  which  yields  a 
bristly  fibre,  called  Gomuto   or  Gomntl 

fibre.  I 

GONAKIE.    An  African  name  for  Aeaeia  \ 
Adansoniit  which  yielda   good   building 
timber. 

GONATANTHUS.  The  name  of  an  Indian 
herbaceous  plant,  of  the  Arum  family,  with 
a  tuberous  rootstock,  peltate  leaves,  and  a 
very  long  leathery  spathe,  rolled  round  at 
the  base  and  prolonged  Into  a  long  point  at 
the  other  extremity.  The  spadix  Is  short, 
bearing  stamens  above,  ovaries  in  the 
middle,  and  rudimentary  flowers  at  the 
lower  part ;  anthers  numerous,  six-celled, 
the  cells  adhering  In  a  whorl  to  the  peltate 
thick  connective,  and  opening  by  porea 
Ovaries  numerous,  detached.     [M.  T.  M.] 

GONGONHA  Hex  Oongonha,  the  leaves 
of  which,  like  those  of  Mate,  I.paragtutjfoi^ 
ais,  are  used  tar  making  tea, 
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oiisrar.  A  few  wre  •Imple-fronded  species,  ] 
with  a  creeping  iry-llke  habtt.  and  con-  ' 
trmcted  fertile  fronds;  but  they  have 
mostlr  stoutlsh  slow-creeplnsr  rhizomes, 
and  larfe  pinnate  or  plnnaiifld  fninds, 
often  of  pendulous  habit,  and  sometimes 
scTeral  feet  In  length,  as  in  O.  ntbaurieur 
UUnm,  a  very  handsome  Ja%'ancse  species. 
In  which,  as  in  a  few  other  allied  kinds, 
the  sort  are  sunk  in  little  hollows  which 
form  excreseence-llke  knobs  on  the  upper 
•urtece.  CT.  M.J 

0ONIOPTBRI&  A  genus  of  polypodlap 
oeous  ferns,  having  round  naked  sori,  and 
connivently  anastomosing  veins,  in  which 
bitter  i>ecullarlt7  they  differ  from  Poljf- 
vodinm.  They  have  a  short  erect  or  decum- 
Dent  caudex,  and  herbaceous  or  subcorlar 
oeous  pinnatifld,  pinnate,  or  plnnato- 
plnnatlfld  fronds,  the  latter  having  some 
resemblance  In  aspect  to  our  common  male 
fern.  Tlie  species  are  not  numerous,  but 
widely  dispersed,  being  found  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  in  tropical 
Africa  and  Madagascar,  and  in  India,  the 
Paclflc  islands,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. CT.  M.] 

OONIOSTBMMA.       A   genus  of   Asela- 
jriatUiceof,  containing  a  single  species,  a 
native  of  India.    It  is  a  twining  shrub, 
with  opposite  elliptical-oblong  and   gla<  ; 
brous  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  lax  many-  i 
flowered  panicles  like  axillary  cymes ;  they  i 
have  rotate  flve-cleft  corollas,  and  the  sta- 
mlnal  crown  Is  gamophyllous,  tubular,  Qve-  | 
angled  and  flve-lobed,  and  adherent  to  the 
base  of  the  gynostegium.    This  genus  is 
separated  from  Secamone  and  ToxocarpuSt 
its  nearest  allies,  by  the  structure  of  the 
stamlnal  crown,  and  by  habit.       r^.  C] 

GONOCALTX.  A  very  beautiful  vacci- 
nlarenuB  plant  discovered  by  Schlimatan 
elevation  of  7,000  feet  In  New  Grenada,  in 
the  provinces  of  Pamplona  and  Ocatia.  It 
forms  a  shrub  of  erect  bushy  habit,  thickly 
clothed  with  small  nearly  orbicular  leaves, 
and  bearing  One  bright  red  tubular  flowers.  ' 
The  young  leaves  and  shoots  are  of  a 
purplish-rose  colour.  The  only  species  has 
been  called  G.  pvleher.  [T.  M.] 

GONOGONO.    Myri$tiea  tpuria, 

GONOLOBUS.  A  large  genus  of  Aaele- 
piadacece,  natives  of  North  America,  con- 
sisting of  twining  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
plants,  with  opposite  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  greenish  or  dingy  purple  flowers  in 
racemes  or  corymbs  on  interpetlolar  pe- 
duncles. With  a  flve-parted  calyx,  they 
have  a  rotate  or  reflexed  and  spreading 
corolla,  the  limb  of  which  Is  flve-parted, 
the  stamlnal  crown  forming  a  small  fleshy 
wavy-lobed  ring  in  the  throat.  The  fol- 
licles, which  are  turgid,  more  or  less  ribbed, 
and  armed  with  soft  warty  processes,  con- 
tain many  comose  seeds.  Upwards  of 
sixty  species  have  been  described.  C^.  CJ 

GbNOPHORUM.  A  short  stalk  which 
bears  the  stamens  and  carpels  In  such 
plants  as  anonada,  Ac 
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GONOSTBMON.    A  section  of  atapelia, 
characterised  by  having  the  outer  of  the 
two  whorls  of  the  stamlnal  crown  composed 
of  five  ligulate  leaflets,  and  the  mterior  of  i 
as  many  simple  hooked  spines.      CW.  C} 

GONYANTHES.    A  genus  of   Burmatt- 
niaeeat  consisting  of  two  or  three  species 
from  tropical  Asia,  differing  from  Burman- 
nia  chiefly  m  the  capsule,  which  opens  by  ! 
transverse  flssures  opposite  the  cells.  They 
n  re  all  slender  leafless  herbs,  a  few  Inches  ' 
in  height,  with  small  terminal   flowers,  | 
cither  solitary  or  few  together  in  a  little  ' 
cyme. 

GONTSTTLUS  Miqueliantu  fs  Uie  name 
given  by  HlqucI  to  the  tree  that  produces 
the  fragrant  wood  called  Kaju  Gam  by  the 
Malays.  It  Is  very  much  like  eaglewood, 
or  Aquilaria  Agalloehum, 

GONZALEA.  A  genua  of  Booth  Ameri- 
can shrubs  belonging  to  the  Cinchonacea. 
The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  somewhat  globu- 
lar, its  limb  four-parted ;  corolla  funnel- 
shaped  or  salver-shaped,  hairy  externally, 
stamens  four.  Included  within  the  corolla; 
stigmas  four ;  seeds  minute.     [M.  T.  ILJ 

GOODENIACEiE.  {Ooodenoria,  Seasvo- 
laeea,  Ooodeniadt.)  A  natural  order  of 
calycifloral  dicotyledons,  belonging  to 
Lindley's  campanal  alliance  of  epigynous 
Exogcns.  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  not  milky, 
with  scattered  ex  stipulate  leaves  and  dis- 
tinct flowers.  Calyx  usually  superior,  three 
to  flve-dlvided ;  corolla  more  or  less  supe- 
rior, usually  irregular,  with  a  split  tube 
and  a  flve-parted  lipped  limb ;  sestivation 
conduplicate ;  stamens  flve  separate ;  ovary 
one  to  two-celled ;  placentas  free  central ; 
stigma  surrounded  by  an  indusiuro.  Fruit 
capsular  or  drupaceous ;  seeds  al  bumlnous. 
Natives  chiefly  of  Australia  and  the  islands 
of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Some  of  the  plants 
are  used  as  esculent  vegetables,  and  their 
pith  Is  employed  for  economical  purposesL 
Sceevola  Taecada  furnishes  the  Vice-paper 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago ;  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  are  eaten  as  a  pot-herb,  and  Its 
fruit  Is  succulent.  There  are  about  two 
dozen  genera,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
species.  Examples:  Saevola,  OoodeniOy 
Vell^at  LeschenoMUia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

600DENIA.  A  genus  of  Ooodeniaeeee, 
distinguished  by  having  a  superior  calyx 
with  a  flve-parted  limb,  the  corolla  gene- 
rally two-lipped,  with  the  tube  cleft  at  the 
back ;  flve  stamens,  with  distinct  anthers 
cohering  before  expansion ;  and  a  simirie 
style,  the  stigma  with  a  cup-shaped  Indn- 
sium.  The  capsule  Is  two  rarely  four- 
celled.  Herbaceous  plants,  or  a  few  of 
them  small  shrubs,  with  alternate  entire 
or  toothed  leaves,  sometimes  covered  with 
white  silky  down,  and  axillary  or  terminal 
flowers  usually  yellow,  rarely  blue  or  pur- 
plish. Natives  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand ;  one  species,  G.  repens,  being 
also  found  In  South  America         CR-  H.] 

600DIA.  A  genus  of  the  pea  fiunlly, 
consisting  of  three  species,  two  of  which 
are  common  to  Tasmania  and  South-Bast- 
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em  Australia,  the  other  confined  to  West- 
em  Australia.  All  are  handsome  erect 
much-branched  bushes,  with  alternate  trl- 
foliolate  leaves  like  those  of  the  birdsfoot- 
tref  oil —whence  the  name  lotifolia  applied 
to  one  of  the  species.  The  branches  bear 
towards  their  apex  racemes  of  golden 
yellow  flowers,  like  those  of  a  laburnum, 
but  smaller.  The  chief  features  of  the  ge- 
nus are  the  trifoliolate  leaves ;  two-lipped 
calyx,  the  lips  not  deeply  divided ;  stamens 
all  united  into  a  sheath ;  and  thin  and  flat 
veined  pods.  Its  nearest  ally  is  Bossitea, 
from  which  the  compound  leaves  distin- 
guish it.  O.  lotifolia  and  O.  ptiJbescena  are 
both  in  cultivation  in  greenhouses.  The 
genus  commemorates  the  name  of  Peter 
Good,  a  collector  for  Kew  Gardens,  who 
died  In  Australia.  [A.  A.  B.] 


GOOD  KING  HARRT. 
BlUum)  Bonus  Henricus, 


Chenopodhtm  (or 


GOODYERA.  A  genus  of  terrestrial 
orchids  with  small  flowers  like  those  of 
Spiranthes,  but  the  spike  is  not  spiral,  and 
the  lip  does  not  embrace  the  column,  has 
no  callosities  at  the  base,  and  is  contracted 
at  the  top  into  a  recurved  point.  It  con- 
sists of  very  few  species,  all  from  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  mostly  from 
high  latitudes  or  mountain  ranges.  O. 
repenst  generally  found  in  moist  woods,  is 
widely  spread  over  Northern  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  but  in  Britain  only  occurs  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland.  It  has  a  creep- 
ing rootstock  and  an  erect  flowering  stem 
of  six  inches  to  a  foot,  with  a  few  ovate 
leaves  near  the  base.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
greenish  white.  In  a  slender  one-sided  ter- 
minal spike. 

GOOGUL.    Balsamodendron  Mukut 

GOOLS.  Various  Marigolds,  as  Calendula 
offlcinalia,  Caltha  paZtutriA,  and  Chrysan- 
themum  segetum, 

GOOMALA.    Batatas  edulis. 

GOOMPANT.  The  wood  of  Odina  Wodier, 
used  in  India  for  railway  sleepers. 

GOONCH.  A  Hindoo  name  for  the  seeds 
of  Abrus  preeatorUis. 

G00N800RA.  An  Indian  flbre-yleldlng 
nUnscus. 

GOORA  NUTS.  Tlio  seeds  of  Cola  acu- 
minata. 

GOORGOORA.    Beptonia  hvxifolia. 

GOOSE  and  GOSLINGS.    Orchis  Mario. 

GOOSEBERRY.  Bibss  Uva  crispa,  often 
called  R.  Orossularia.  — ,  BARBADOS. 
Pereskia  aeuXeata.  — ,  COROMANDEL. 
Averrhoa  Carambola.  — ,  TAHITI.  Cicca 
disticha. 

GOOSEFOOT.  A  common  name  for 
Ckenopodium ;  also  AspaJlathus  Chenopoda. 

GOOSETONGUE.    Achillea  Ptarmica. 

GOOSESHARB.    Oalium  Aparitie. 

GOOWA.    The  Betel  nut,  Areea  Catechu. 


GORDONIA.  A  genus  of  TemstrOmior 
cecB,  natives  of  North  America  and  of  the 
Alps  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Asia,  con- 
sisting of  shrubs  with  alternate  coriaceous 
entire  leaves,  and  solitary  one-flowered 
peduncles.  The  calyx  is  persistent,  of  flve 
nearly  equal  concave  sepals ;  the  corolla  of 
flve  petals  altematewith  the  sepals,  imbri- 
cate in  aestivation  ;  the  stamens  numerous, 
hypogynous.  The  fruit  is  a  four  to  flve- 
celled  capsule,  with  two  to  four  pendulous 
seeds  in  each  celL  There  are  seven  known 
species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

GORSE.    The  Common  Furze,  Ulex  eurO' 

P<BU8. 

GORTERIA.  A  small  genus  of  dwsrf 
annual  herbs  of  the  composite  family  pe- 
culiar to  South  Africa,  their  stems  and 
linear  or  oblong-lanceolate  leaves  more  or 
less  hispid,  and  the  latter  clothed  under- 
neath with  a  close-pressed  white  down ; 
and  the  twigs  terminated  by  solitary  yellow 
flower-heads  nearly  an  inch  across,  and 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  common  mari- 
gold. These  have  an  involucre  of  many 
series  of  narrow  scales  with  (eventually) 
hardened  tips ;  when  the  flowers  wither, 
these  Involucres  contract  at  the  top,  so 
that  the  seeds  cannot  escape :  the  latter, 
therefore,  when  they  germinate,  push  their 
stems  upwards  and  their  roots  downwards 
through  the  sptny  nuMlke  involucres, 
which  remain  attached  at  the  collar  of  the 
root,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  spiny 
tuber  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  The  ray 
florets  are  strap-shaped  neuter,  those  of 
the  disk  tubular  and  perfect ;  the  achenes 
are  villous  at  the  summit  only,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  short  crown-like  pappus 
composed  of  a  single  series  of  scales,  these 
characters  of  the  fmit  distinguislilng  the 
genus  from  Oazania,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
allied,  [A.A.  B.] 

GORY-DEW.    PalmeQa  eru^enta. 

GOSSYPIANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Anui- 
rantJiacea,  containing  perennial  North 
American  herbs  with  woolly  procuml)ent 
stems,  elongate  spathulate  root-leaves, 
those  of  the  stem  much  smaller,  opposite, 
nearly  sessile,  ovate,  and  entire,  more  or 
less  densely  covered  with  silky  wool.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  densely  aggregated, 
covered  with  wool,  and  have  a  flve-Ieaved 
perianth,  flve  stamens  with  free  filaments, 
and  one-celled  anthers  without  interme- 
diate teeth.  [J.T.  a] 

GOSSYPIUM.  This  small  genus  of  Mai- 
vacetp  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom,  for  to  it  we  are 
indebted  for  the  valuable  and  well-known 
article  (Totton,  which  occupies  such  a  pro- 
minent place  In  the  manufacturing  In- 
dustry of  this  and  other  countries,  and 
which  gives  employment  to  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  our  mercantile  mariae.  The 
number  of  species  of  Oossypium  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  Between  twenty  and 
thirty  have  been  described  and  named  by 
botanists,  but  the  characters  on  which 
they  are  founded  are  so  slight  and  variable. 
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erect  flower-scape  also  Is  radical,  and  ter- 
minates In  a  spike  or  raceme  of  medium- 
sized  flowers,  each  supported  by  a  narrow 
bract;  titey  are  usually  white  or  cream- 
coloured,  but  in  some  yellow,  with  or  with- 
out blood-red  spots.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  free  and  of  nearly  equal  length ;  the 
lip  much  shorter,  without  spur,  entire, 
and  jointed  to  the  base  of  the  column  ;  and 
the  anther  contains  four  solid  pollen- 
masses  fixed  to  a  short  caudlcle  with  a 
small  triangrular  gland.  There  are  sixteen 
species  known,  seven  of  which  have  been 
cultivated,  but  none  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  The  genus  is  named  after 
J.  R.  Gowen,  Esq.  [A.  A.  B.] 

OOWAN.  In  Scotland,  the  Daisy,  Bellit 
perennia  ;  but  appertaining  rather  to  Cal- 
tha^  Calendula ,  and  Chrysantfuemum,  from 
'gowlan,*  a  corruption  of  'golden:'  see 
GooLS,  aud  GoiiDiNS. 
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GRABOWSKIA.  This  111-sonndlng  name 
Is  applied,  in  honour  of  a  SUesIan  botanist, 
to  a  curious  Brazilian  shrub  which  has  been 
referred  to  Solanacea;,  but  seems  more 
closely  allied  to  Ehretiaeea.  O.  boerhaavitB- 
folia  Is  much-branched,  with  axillary 
spines,  and  solitary  flowers  opposite  the 
leaves  or  grouped  In  panicles  at  the  end 
of  the  branches.  Its  flowers  have  Ave 
stamens  projecting  from  the  tubular  co- 
rolla, their  filaments  hairy  In  the  middle  ; 
and  a  four-called  ovary.  The  fruit  Is  suc- 
culent, enclosed  within  the  calyx,  having 
two  woody  stones,  each  divided  Into 
two  compartments  containing  a  single 
seed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ORACILARIA.  A  genus  of  rose-spored 
Alg<B  belonging  to  the  natural  order  SphcB- 
rococcoideof,  amongst  which  it  is  distin- 
guished by  Its  cylindrical  compressed  or 
flat  frond  with  oblong  cruciate  tetraspores 
dispersed  among  the  superflclal  cells  of 
the  branches  and  branchlets.  It  Is  the  same 
with  Ploearia,  and  therefore  furnishes  the 
Corslcan  and  Ceylon  moss.         [M.  J.  B.] 

GRACILIS.  Slender;  applied  to  parts 
which  are  long  and  narrow. 

OR.SLLSIA.  A  genus  of  Cruci/era 
found  in  Persia,  and  represented  by  G. 
naxifragafoUat  a  perennial  herb,  with  a 
habit  like  that  of  Saxifraga  granulxta. 
The  leaf-stalks  remain  attached  to  the 
short  root-stock  after  the  smooth  round- 
ed notched  blades  wither;  the  flower- 
stalk  bears  a  number  of  white  racemed 
flowers  not  unlike  those  of  the  cuckoo- 
flower ;  while  the  fruits  are  small  oblong 
much-compressed  silicles,  ripening  but 
a  single  seed.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GRAHAMIA.  A  genus  of  Portulaeacece, 
consisting  of  a  small  Chilian  shrubby 
plant,  with  alternate  fleshy  oblong  terete 
leaves,  and  solitary  flowers  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  branches,  the  calyx  having 
eight  or  nine  imbricated  bracts,  the  white 
peuis  five  in  number,  and  the  stamens 


the  base. 

GRAINS  OP  PARADISE. 
Atnomum    Grana    Paraditi ; 
Guinea  Grains. 

GRAINES  lyAMBRETTE.  (Pr.). 
ehus  moschatua.  —  D'AVIGNON. 
wiia  in/ectoritUt  gaaaUilis,  Ac.  —  H 
CANARY.  Phalaria  eanariensis.  —  Sfl 
MOLUQUES.  CroUm  Tiglium,  —  1IC9 
QUEE&  Abelmoachua  mo8ch€ituA.  —  V(^ 
6EAU.  PKalarUeanariensis.  —  DE  PEBRO- 
QUET.  Cartkamua  tinetorius.  —  BH 
TILLT.    Oroton  TigKum. 

GRAM.  The  Chick  Pea,  Cic^rarteCnnna 
— ,  BLACK.  PhoMohu  Mungo  vuHaMMpfr- 
miM.  —fQKEXJU.  Ph€ueol%u  MttngocJtkn^ 
apermtUt  and  P.  radiatus.  — ,  'HORSE.  DcS- 
eho»  tmifiorvA.  —.TURKISH.  PAa«eo2n 
aeonitifoHuit.  — ,  RED.  DoliehtM  Catj(a4.\ 
—.WHITE.    Soia kispida.  I 

GRAMENFLEURL  (Fr.)  StenariaSih 
ImUo.    —  TREMBLANT.    Briza  media. 

GRAHIGNA.  The  undergronnd  steal 
of  Triticum  repent,  used  in  Italy  as  fool 
for  horses. 

GRAHINACE^    {Qraminea:,    Grauet) 
A  natural   order  of   glumiferona  monO' 
cotyledons  belonging  to  Lindley's  glumal 
alliance  of  Endogens.    Herbaceous  plants 
with  round  usually  hollow  jointed  stems ; 
narrow  alternate  leaves,  having  a  split 
sheath  and  often  a  llgnle  at  its  summft; 
and  flowers  arranged  In  spikes  or  panicle^  jj 
perfect  or  imperfect.  The  flowers  are  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  leaves  or  bracts— the 
outer,  called  glumes,  alternate,  often  on- ' 
equal,  usually  two,  sometimes  one,  rarely 
none ;  the  rest,  called  pales  or  glumelles. 
usually  two,  alternate,  the  lower  or  outer 
one  being  simple,  the  upper  or  Inner  havic; 
two  dorsal  or  lateral  ribs,  and  supposed 
to  be  formed  of  two  pales  united ;  some- 
times one  or  both  are  wanting.  The  glumes 
enclose  one  or  more  flowers,  and  among 
the  flowers  there  are  often  abortive  florets. 
Stamens  hypogynous,  one  to  six,  usually 
three ;  anthers  versatile.    Ovary  superior, 
one-celled,  with  two  (rarely  one  or  none) 
scales  called  lodicules ;  ovule  one ;  styles 
two  or  three,  rarely  united ;  stlgrmas  often 
feathery.    Fruit  a  caryopsis ;  embyro  lenti- 
cular, lying  on  one  side  at  the  base  of 
farinaceous  albumen.    Grasses  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  world,  forming  about 
one  twenty-second  of  all  known  plants, 
according  to   Schouw.     They  are  social  ' 
plants,  forming  herbage  in  temperate  cli- ' 
mates,  and  becoming  arborescent  in  tropi- 
cal countries.    The  order  Is  a  very  Impor-  i 
tant  one,  as  supplying  food  for  man  and  | 
animals.    The  various  cultivated  grains 
and  the  pasture  grasses  belong  to  it  It  is 
said  that  darnel  grass  (LoHutn  temulentum) 
has  poisonous  qualities,  and  some  think 
that  it  Is  the  tares  of  Scriptare.  Several 
species  of  Andropogon  yield  fragrant  oth^  '/ 
such    as  kum-kus,  roussa  oil,  and  dtro-  |f 
nelle.  The  bamboo  (Bambuaaanmdintteea) ,/ 
Is  one  of  the  most  useful  grasses  in  warm  ;) 
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countries ;  the  sugar-cane  (Saecharum  offlci- 
narum)  is  another  valuable  grass  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  Among  the 
cereal  grasses  cultivated  for  food  may  be 
enumerated  :  •>  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
rice,  Indian  com,  millets,  Guinea  com, and 
swamp  rice.  The  grains  of  Coix  Ltichryma 
are  used  as  beads  under  the  name  of  Job's 
tears.  The  tussac  grass  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  is  the  DactylU  ecBspUosa.  Some 
grasses  are  useful  in  binding  the  loose 
sand  of  the  sea-shore.  There  are  about  300 
genera  of  grasses  and  4,000  species.  Ex- 
amples: Oryza,  Zea,  Phleum,  Panieum, 
Anttioxanthum,  Poa,  Dactylis,  Featucat  Bro- 
mu8,  Bambtiaa,  LoliumfTriticum,  Hordeum, 
Saecharum.  [J.  H.  B.] 

6RAMMADENTA.  A  small  gen  as  of 
MyrnnaceoF^  found  In  the  West  Indies 
and  the  adjoining  mainland,  related  to 
Myrsine,  but  having  the  flowers  la  racemes 
Instead  of  fascicles ;  and  to  CybiarUhiu,  but 
having  a  five  to  six-parted  instead  of  four- 
parted  calyx  and  corolla.  Their  stems  are 
abundantly  furnished  with  sessile,  lance- 
shaped,  entire  leaves,  marked  with  curious 
linear  glands,  thus  suggesting  the  name  of 
the  genus.  The  very  minute  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  a  globose  ovary,  which  be- 
comes when  ripe  a  round  berry  the  size  of 
a  small  pea,  with  few  seeds.       [A.  A.  BJ 

6RAMMANTHES.  Succulent  herba- 
ceous plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  forming  a  genus  of  CfrasaulacecBf 
nearly  allied  to  OaMnJa,  but  distinguished 
from  It  by  the  corolla,  which  is  tubular, 
with  a  limb  divided  into  five  or  six  oval 
lobes,  and  by  the  absence  of  scales  at  the 
base  of  the  ovary.  They  are  pretty  little 
plants  as  seen  during  sunshine.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GRAMMATOCARPUS.  A  genus  of 
Loaaacece  found  in  Chill  and  Peru,  and 
nearly  allied  to  Loaaa,  differing  chiefly  in 
Its  slender  twisted  capsular  fruits,  which 
are  one  to  two  inches  long,  and  not  much 
thicker  than  their  stalks.  The  Chilian 
species,  O.  volubilie,  is  a  slender  twining 
annual  herb,  with  opposite  twice  pinna- 
tlfld  leaves,  and  stalked  yellow  cup-shaped 
flowers,  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  nearly  an  inch  across ;  they  have  a  calyx 
border  of  five  linear  segments;  ten  petals, 
five  large  and  somewhat  spurred  at  the  base, 
and  five  smaller  three-awned  at  the  apex ; 
and  numerous  stamens,  the  fertile  ones  in 
five  bundles.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GRAMMATOPHTLLUM.  The  few  species 
which  make  up  this  genus  of  orchids  are 
amongst  the  most  choice  in  cultivation. 
6.  tpecioaum  has  been  called  the  Queen  of 
Orchidaceous  plants.  This  superb  species, 
a  native  of  Java  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
has  stout  stems  from  six  to  ten  feet  long, 
bearing  a  number  of  strap-shaped  leaves 
one  to  two  feet  in  length,  arranged  in  a 
two-ranked  manner.  The  flower-scape  arises 
from  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  is  some- 
times six  feet  in  lengrtb,  the  flowers  nume- 
rous but  distant  on  the  panicle, each  borne 
on  a  stalk  (ovary)  about  six  inches  long, 
this  being  also  the  diameter  of  the  fully 


expanded  flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  spotted  and  blotched  with 
deep  purple ;  the  lip  is  trllobed  and  compa- 
ratively small.  From  Manilla  we  have  O. 
muWiflorumt  a  plant  with  pseudobulbs 
Instead  of  lengthened  stems,  producing 
from  its  apex  three  or  four  long  strap- 
shaped  leaves,  and  from  its  base  a  raceme 
nearly  two  feet  long  of  yellow  flowers 
beautifully  painted  over  with  blood-red 
stains  of  grotesque  form.  G.  EUisiU  an- 
other pseudobulbous  species,  was  intro- 
duced from  Madagascar,  and  has  the  sepals 
and  petals  yellow  and  beautifully  barred 
transversely  with  dark  lines,  while  the  , 
petals  and  lip  are  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  i 
This  plant  is  considered  by  Reichenbach  to 
forma  distinct  genus,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  Grammangis.  The  genus  is  nearly 
related  to  Cymbidium— the  principal  dif- 
ference being,  according  to  Dr.  Lindley, 
that  in  the  latter  the  gland  of  the  pollen- 
masses  is  triangular,  while  in  this  it  is  cres- 
cent-shaped, with  one  pollen-mass  at  each 
extremity  of  the  crescent.  There  Is  also 
a  shallow  sac  at  the  base  of  the  column  and 
lip,  not  noted  in  Cymbidium,    [A.  A.  B.] 

GRAMM  ATOTHECA .  A  genus  of  slender 
branching  herbs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  belongriDgtothe£obeZi(ic«iP. 
They  arc  distinguished  mainly  by  their 
corolla,  which  is  tubular  below,  with  a 
flve-parted  limb  in  two  divisions,  the 
lower  lip  consisting  of  three  pendent  seg- 
ments, larger  than  the  two  constituting 
the  upper  lip ;  the  style  is  concealed  with- 
in the  corolla,  and  bears  a  two-lobed 
stigma  whose  lobes  are  widely  separate 
one  from  the  other.  The  genus  is  closely 
related  to  ClitUonia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GRAMMITia  A  genus  of  polypodla- 
ceous  ferns,  producing  oblique  naked  ob- 
long or  elliptic  sori,  and  having  free 
simple  or  forked  veins.  The  group  is 
often  restricted  to  certain  small  slmple- 
fronded  plants,  of  which  Q.  BiUardieri 
may  be  taken  as  the  type ;  but  to  these  are 
sometimes  added  a  few  larger  compound- 
fronded  species,  more  closely  resembling 
Oymnogramma  in  habit,  but  having  simple 
oblong  instead  of  forked  sorl.        [T.  M.j 

GRAMMICUS.  When  the  spots  upon  a 
surface  assume  the  form  and  appearance 
of  letters. 

GRAMONDEMO^TAGNE.  (Fr.)  Bmilax 
aapera. 

GHANA  MOLUCCANA.  The  seeds  of 
Croton  Tiglium  and  Pavana.  —  PARADISI. 
The  seeds  of  Amomum  Granum  Paradiai. 

—  SAGU.  The  granulated  Sago  of  com- 
merce. —  TETRA8TICHA.  The  spores 
of  certain  fungals.  —  TIGLIA  or  TILLA. 
The  seeds  of  Qroton  Tiglium. 

GRANADILLA.  Passiftora  qxMdrangu- 
laris,  mali/ormiSf  laurifolia,  incamata, 
edttiM,  &c.,  which  bear  edible  fmits. 

GRAND  BAUME.  CFr.)  Pyrethrum  Tana- 
eetum.     —  GENTIANE.     Gentiana  Ivtea. 

—  MILLET.     Sorghum  vuigare.    —  MO- 
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NARQUB.  Narelatm eoneohr.  —ORCHIS 
M ILITAIRE.  Orchis  fitaea.  —  PIN.  Pi- 
nua  Pinaster.  —  PLANTAIN.  PlaiUago 
major.  —  RAIPORT.  Cochlearia  Armoro' 
da.  —  BCEAU  DE  SALOMON.  Convai- 
taria  muUiflora.  —  TRfePLB  ROUOB. 
TrifoUum  prateMe.  —  TALl^RIANB.  Va- 
leriana Phu. 

GRANDB  CAPUCINB.  (Pr.)  Troptto- 
lum  majus.  —  CIGOK.  Coniwn  tnaeulor 
turn.  —  CONSOUDE.  SymphyUtm  o0Ui- 
note.     —  DOnVB.      RanunaUuB   Lingua. 

—  fiCLAIRB.  C%«Ud(mittm  nu^'iM.  — 
ISPIAIRB.  Staefty«  aylvatica.  —  &ULE. 
Ewphxf/bia  Lalhyris.  —  POUGiiRB.  PVuri* 
aquilina.     —  OBSSE.    Lathyrua  lati/olUia. 

—  LUNAIRE.  Lunaria bienwu.  —  MAO VB. 
Maloa  sylvestris.    —  ORTIB.   Urtiea  dioiea. 

—  OSEILLB.  Bttmex  AceUmu  —  PA- 
TIENCE DBS  EADX.  Rumez  Hydrolapa- 
thum.  —  PERVENCHB.  Vinca  major.  — 
RBNOUEK  Polygonum  orienttUe.  — 
SAUGE.    Salvia  ojffUinalU.    —  VRILL^B 

bItaRDB.    Polj/oonum  dumetorum. 

GRANGEA.  A  few  gmall  prostrate  or 
erect  weeds  of  tbe  chamomile  group  of  the 
composite  fiunlly,  must  nearly  related  to 
CotiUa,  differing  chledy  In  the  broadly 
three-toothed  ray  florets,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  small  cup-shaped  fringed  pap* 
pus.  The  species  are  widely  diffused  over 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres ;  and  have 
pinnatlfld  leaves,  and'  solitary  terminal 
yellow  flower-heads,  much  like  those  of  a 
chamomile  divested  of  its  white  ray  florets ; 
all  the  florets  are  tubular,  the  outer  bearing 
pistil  only,  tbe  inner  perfect.  O.  maderaa- 
patana,  a  very  common  weed  all  over  In- 
dia, occurs  in  Brazil,  growing  abundantly 
in  sandy  plains,  and  Is  used,  according  to 
Mr.  Gardner,  all  over  the  country  instead  of 
chamomile,  for  which  It  is  said  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent substitute.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Marcella.  [A.  A.  B.J 

GRANGE RIA.  A  genus  of  Chrysobala- 
naceoB.  G.  borttonica,  the  only  species,  is  a 
common  bush  or  small  tree  of  the  Mauri- 
tius, where  it  is  known  as  Arbro  de  Buis 
(box  tree,.  It  has  glossy  green  coriaceous 
leaves,  in  form  like  those  of  the  common 
box  but  somewhat  larger ;  and  the  small  | 
white  flowers  are  disposed  in  short  ra- 
cemes, and  have  a  five-parted  calyx,  five 
rounded  petals,  flfteen  stamens,  and  a  style 
arising  from  the  base  of  a  woolly  ovary 
which,  when  ripe,  becomes  a  three-sided 
pyrlform  drupe,  with  a  single  seed.  The 
genus  is  nearly  related  to  the  American 
HirUllaa,  but  differs  in  the  stamens  being 
regularly  disposed,  and  not  all  arising  from 
one  side  of  the  flower.  [A.  A.  B.J 

GRANITICUa  Growing  In  granitic 
solL 

GRANTIA.  A  genns  of  Persian  herba- 
ceous succulent-leaved  composite  plants. 
The  involucre  consists  of  two  rows  of 
somewhat  leafy  bracts;  the  outer  florets 
are  strap-shaped  and  neuter,  the  Inner  ones 


tubular  and  perfect,  placed  upon  a  pil 
receptacle,  with  membranous  acalea 
tween  the  pits ;  the  branches  of  the 
are  elongated  and  cylindricaL     Tbe 
are  somewhat  cylindrical,  ribbed,  croi 
by  a  pappus,  of  which  tbe  outer  row 
Bists  of  a  few  narrow  Bcaleq,  tbe  inner 
hairy  bristles.  [M.  T.  MJ 

GRANULA.  Large  Bpores  contained  ia 
the  centre  of  many  algals,  as  GUntmema, 
Among  fungals  it  eometimes  expresses  a 
spore-ease. 

GRANULAR,  GRANULATE.  Divided 
into  little  knobs  or  knots,  as  the  roots  of 
Saxifiraga  groKulata. 

GRANULE&  Any  small  particles; 
grains ;  the  hollow  ahells  which  c<Mistl- 
tute  pollen. 

GRAPE.  The  well-known  fruit  of  the 
vine,  Vttia  vini/era.  — ,  BEAR'S.  Focri- 
nium  Arctoataphjfloa  and  AretostaphylM 
Uvaursi.  —,  CHICKEN.  Vitia  eordi/olia. 
-,  CORINTH.  The  fruits  of  tbe  Black 
Corinth  variety  of  VUia  viniferOf  which 
when  dried  form  the  currants  or  corintbs 
of  the  shops.  — ,  POX.  VUia  vulpine 
and  Vitia  Labruaca.  — ,  FROST.  TitMcordt- 
foUa^  — ,  SEA.  Ephedra  diatoi^ya:  also 
Sargaaatan  baeei/erum.  — ,  SEASIDB 
Coccoloba,  especially  C.  uvi/era.  — ,  WILD, 
of  Peru.  C^ciiulTodeTidTumconvolmUaceitM. 
— ,  WINTER.    ViHa  eordi/olia. 

GRAPE  FLOWER.   MuaeariraeemosKm. 

GRAPH  I  DEI.  A  natural  order  of  lichens, 
distinguished  by  tbe  disk  of  the  fruit  being 
linear  and    either  simple   or    branched. 
There  Is  generally  a  distinct  receptacle, 
though  this  is  sometimes  wanting.    It  Is  i 
exactly  analogous  to  Hysterium  amongst . 
Fungi.    Many  flne  species  occur  in  tropical  j 
countries,  but  temperate  regions  produce 
a  great  many,  and  we  have  many  striking  { 
representatives  in  the  genus  Opegrapha,  < 
which  adorn  the  trunks  of  trees  In  our ' 
forests.    In  Sclerophyton  the  fruit  is  col- 
lected In  linear  elevations  of  the  crust*  l 
so  that   it  Is  parallel  with  Trypethelium 
amongst  VerrucariarL    Though  Opegrapha 
is  so  common  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
it  does  not  occur  at  all  in  New  Zealand.  In 
Arthronia,  which   is  one   of  the  lowest 
genera  of  lichens,  the  receptacle  vanishes 
altogether.  [M.  J.  BJ 

GRAPPLE  PLANT.  The  Colonial  (Gape) 
name  of  Vncaria  proewn^bena. 

GRAPTO  PH  TLLUM.    A  genus  of  Aeon- 
UiacecB  containing  a  single  species,  a  native 
of  India,  but  having  escaped  from  gardens 
it  lias    been   diffused   over  the  tropical 
regions  of  both  the  Old  and  New  worlds. 
It  is  a  shrub  with  oblong  or  ovate  varie- 
gated leaves,  and  flowers  in  terminal  ra-  [ 
c^raes :  they  have  an  equally  flve-parted 
calyx,  a  rlngent  corolla  with  the  upper.! 
lip  arched  and  the  lower  trifld,  and  two  \f 
stamens  with  sagittate  anthers.   Tbe  esp-  If 
Bule  Is  rostrate.  tW.  a]    U ; 

GRAS&   A  general  name  fbr  aU  grami- 1|  i 
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naceons  plants.    — ,  ARROW.    Triglochin. 
— ,  ARTIFICIAL.    A  name  given  by  agrl- 
cnlturists  to    various  fodder  plants,   as 
clover,  lucerne,  sainfoin,  &c    — ,  AWNED 
HAIR.    Muhlenbergia  capillaris.    — ,  BAL- 
LOCK.    Orchis.    —,  BARLEY.   Hordeum. 
— ,  BARNYARD.    Panicum,  Crus  gcUli.    — , 
BASTARD    KNOT.     Corrigiola    lUtoraXU, 
—,  BASTARD   MILLET.    Paapalum.    — , 
BEAR.    Tueca  /Uamewtoaa.     — ,  BEARD. 
Andropogon.    — ,  BENT.    AgroaUs ;  also  ap- 
plied to  any  wiry-stemmed  grass  grow- 
ing on  a  bent  or  common.    — ,  BERMUDA. 
Cynodon.  —.BLACK.  AUypeewraa agrestis, 
— ,   BLACK  OAT.     SUpa    avenaeea.     — , 
BLUE.    Poa  compresaa.    — ,  BLUE-EYED. 
An  American  name  for  Siayrinchium.    — , 
BOTTLE.    Setaria  glauea.    — ,    BOTTLE- 
BRUSH.    An  American  name  for  Elymua 
hysMx.  — ,  BRISTLE-TAILED.    ChcBtunu. 
-,    BRISTLY   FOXTAIL.      Setaria.     — , 
BROME.    Bromus.    — ,  BURDOCK.    Lap- 
pago   racemosa.     — ,    BURR.      Cenehms. 
— ,   CAPON'STAIL.    Featuca  Myurua.    —, 
CANARY.    Phalaria  eanarienaia,  the  grrain 
of  which  is  the  canary  seed  of  the  shops. 
— ,  CARNATION.  Carex  glauea,  and  others. 
— ,  CATSTAIL.  Phleum.  — ,  CHINA.   The 
fibre  of  the  Rheea,  Bahmeria  nivea.    — , 
CLAVER.    An  old  name  for  Clover,  7H- 
folium  praternae.    — .COCK'SOOMB.    Cyno- 
aurua  eehmaiua.  — ,  COCK'SPOOT.    Dacty- 
liaglomeraia.    —.COMB-FRINGE.    Dacty- 
loetenium.    — ,CORD.   Sparttna  atricta.   — , 
COTTON.    Eriophorum.    — ,  COUCH.    Trir 
ticum  (Agropyrum)  repefia,    — ,  COW.    Trir 
/oUum  pratenae ;  also  Polygonum  avicuiare. 
— ,  CRAB.    Digitaria  aanguinalia ;  also  an 
American  name  for  Eleuaine;  also   Salir 
comia    herbaeea.    — ,    CRESTED    HAIR. 
Koaleria  criatata.    — ,   CUCKOO.    LuzuJa 
eampeatria.     — ,  DARNEL.    Lolium;  also 
especially  Lolium  temulentum.    — ,  DEER. 
Bhexia.    — ,    DEW.     Dactylia    glomerata. 
— ,  DITCH.  An  American  name  for  Buppia. 
— ,   DOG.    Triticum  caninum.    —,  DOG'S- 
TAIL.  Oynoaurua.  — ,  DOG'STOOTH.    Trir 
ticum  eaninum.  — ,DOOB.  CynodonDat^- 
Um.    —,  DROP-SEED.    An  American  name 
for  Sporobolua  and  MuMenbergia.   — ,  EEL. 
An  American  name  for  Zoatera  and  Vallia- 
neria.   — ,  ELEPHANTS.    T^haOephan- 
tina.    —,  FALSE  RED-TOP.    Poa  aerotina. 
— ,  FEATHER.    Stipa  pennata.    — ,  FES- 
CUE.   Featuca.    — ,    FINGER.    DigUaria. 
— ,  FIORIN.    Agroatia  vulgaria ;  now  more 
commonly  applied  to  A.  alba  and  atolonir 
/era.    — ,  FIVE-LEAVED.    PotenHUa  rep- 
tana.     — ,  FLEA.     Carex  pulicaria.     — , 
FLOTE,  or  FLOAT.    Glyceriafluitana.    — , 
FODDER.  ChUochloa.  —,  FOUR-LEAVED. 
Paria  quadrifolia.    — ,  FOXTAIL.    Alope- 
curus.    — ,  FRENCH.    Onobrychia   aativa. 
—,  FRENCH    SPARROW.    OmUhogalum 
pyrenaicum.    — ,  FROG.    Salicomia  herba- 
eea.   — ,  GALLOW.    Cannabia  aativa.    — , 
OAMA.    Tripaacum  dactyloidea,  an  esteem- 
ed fodder  grass  in    North  America  and 
Mexico.     — ,  6H0HONA.      A    reputedly 
polsonons  Indian  grass,  supposed  to  be 
Paapalum    acrobiculatum.      — ,  GINGER. 
Andropogon  Nardua.    — ,  GOAT'SBEARD. 
JB^vpogtm,   — ,  GOOSE.    QaXium  Aparine ; 


also  PoteTiUUa  anaerina ;  also  an  American 
name  for  Polygonum  aviculare.  — ,  GREAT 
GOOSE.  Aaperugo  procumbena.  — ,  GREEN. 
Chloria.  — ,  GRIP.  OtUium  ApaHne.  — , 
GUINEA.  Panicum  jumentorum,  also 
known  as  P.  maximum.  — ,  HAIR.  Aira ; 
also  Triehochloa ;  also  an  American  name 
for  Agroatia  acabra.  — ,  HARD.  Sclero- 
ctiloa ;  also  jEgilopa ;  also  Dactylia  glomerata. 
— ,  HARE'STAIL.  Lagurua.  — ,  HAS- 
SOCK. Aira C€Bapitoaa.  —.HEATH.  Trio- 
dia  decumbena.  —.HEDGEHOG.  Bchino- 
cMoa ;  also  applied  in  America  to  Cenchrua. 
— .  HERD.  Agroatia  diapar.  — ,  HERD'S,  of 
New  England.  Phleum  pratenae.  — , 
HERD'S,  of  Pennsylvania.  Agroatia  vul- 
garia. — ,  HOLY.  Hierochloa  borealia.  — . 
HORN.  Ceratochloa.  —,  HORN  OF 
PLENTY.  ComucopUB  eueullatum.  — . 
INDIAN.  An  American  name  for  Sorghum 
nutaru.  — ,  INDIAN  DOOB.  Oynodon 
DaatyUm.  — ,  KANGAROO.  Anthiatiria 
auatralia.  — ,  KNOT.  TriHeum  repena; 
also  Tllecebrum  and  Polygonum  aviculare. 
— ,  KNOT,  of  Shakspeare.  Agroatia  ato- 
loni/era.  — ,  LEMON.  Andropogon  ScJuxr 
nantliua.  — ,  LOB,  or  LOP.  Broinua  mol- 
lia.  — .  LONG.  MacrocMoa.  — ,  LOVE. 
Eragroatia.  —.LYME.  Elymua.  — , 
MAIDENHAIR.  Briza media.  —.MANNA. 
Olyeeria  fiuttant.  —,  MARL.  Tri/olitan 
pratenae,  or.  according  to  some  authorities, 
T. medium.  —.MARRAM.  Elymua arena- 
riua;  also  AmmophUa  arenaria.  — . 
MARSH.  An  American  name  for  Spartvna. 
—,  MARSH  HEDGEHOG.  Carex flava.  — . 
MAT.  Nardua  atricta;  also  AmmophUa 
arenaria.  —.MEADOW.  Potu  — .MELIC. 
MeHea.  —,  MILLET.  Milium;  alBO  Sorg- 
hum vulgare,  Panictfm  m^iaceum,  Setaria 
iialica,  £c,  — ,  MONKEY.  A  commercial 
name  for  the  whalebone-like  fibre  of  Atr 
taleaftmi/era.  —.MOOR.  Sealeria earuiea. 
— ,  MOUNTAIN,  of  Jamaica.  Andropogon 
bicomia.  — ,  MOUSE-EAR  SCORPION. 
Myoaotia  paluatria.  — ,  MOUSETAIL. 
FeatiuM  Myurua ;  also  Alopecurua  agrestia. 
—,  MYRTLE.  Accrue  Calamus.  — , 
NAKED-BEARD.  Oymnopogon.  — ,  NIT. 
i  Gaatridium.  — ,  NUT.  Cyperua  Hydra.  — , 
OAT.  Arrhenatherum  avenaceum;  also 
various  species  of  Avena;  also  Bramua 
mollia.  —OF  PARNASSUS.  Poma«»ta.—. 
ONE-GLUMBD.  Monachne.  —.ORANGE. 
Hypericum  Sarothra.  —,  ORCHARD. 
Dactylia  gUmerata.  — .  PAMPAa  Oyn^ 
Hum  argenteum.  — ,  PANIC.  Panicum ; 
aiBO  Ehrhartapanieea.  —.PARA.  A  com- 
mercial name  of  the  Piassiba  fibre  of  At- 
talea  funifera.  — ,  PENNY.  Bhinanlhua 
Criata  galli.  — .  PEPPER.  PUularia  gMm- 
lifera;  also  an  American  name  for  Lepi- 
dium.  — ,  PIGEON'S.  Verbena  offlcinalia. 
—,  POVERTY.  Ariatida  dichoUma.  — . 
PRICKLY.  Echinochloa.  — .  PUDDING. 
Mentha  PuUgium.  — ,  QUAKE,  or  QUAK- 
ING. Briza.  —.QUICK,  or  QUITCH.  Trir 
ticum  repena.  — ,  RATTLESNAKE.  Oly- 
eeria canadenaia.  — ,  RAY.  Xolium  per- 
enne.  — ,  RED-TOP.  XJralepia  cuprea.  — , 
REED.  Arundo;  also  Calamagroatia,  and 
Phalaria.  —.REED  BENT.  Calama- 
groatia,   — ,  RIB.  Planta{/o  laneeolata.    — . 
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RIB.    Bordfttm  pratensf,  h\»o  Loltum  per- 
ntnf.     -,  HIBBON.      Ihgrapkit   arundi- 
naren  vntifgata.    -.  RICE  crT.    AnArae- 
rirnn  nimc  for  Leernia  oryxoxdM.  — ,  ROPE. 
JlrhUtt.    -,  ROT.    Pinguxeuia  »M'aari«.   -, 
RorCfH.    DaetuHa  gUmerata.    — ,  R\»H. 
An  Amcrlfun  name  for  V'»va-^— .  BUSH 
SALT.     Spartina  juneea.    — ,  RYE.    Hor- 
dfum     pratfnM    «nd     murinum;       also 
Sx-iUe  and  Lolium.    -.SAND.      Uraiepu 
purfiHrra.    —,  SCORPION.     Myoaotis.     — , 
S<'()T('H.  of  Jamaica.    Panic umtnoUe.    — , 
fMTRVY.    Cochlearia  offlcinnlia.    — ,  SEA. 
linppiamarititna.    —,  SEA  HARD.  Ophin- 
rim.    -»  SEA   LYME.     Klymua.    -,  SEA 
MAT.       Ammophila  arenaria.       —.SEA 
SPl'R.     Glyceria  dittatu.       —.SENECA. 
JIifrochloaborealiM.    —.SESAME.    Tnpsa- 
cum.  — ,  8HAVB.    Equisetum  hyemale.   — , 
SHELLY.    Tnticum  repm*.     —,  SHERE. 
Carex.     — .  SHORE.     Littorella   lacustris, 
— ,  SHRrBBY.    Tkamnoehnrtiu.  —.SILK. 
Eriocoma CMnptdata.  —.SLENDER.  Lepto- 
china.    —.SMALL.    Mierochloa.  —.SOFT. 
Holrtm.    —.SOUR,    Panicum  Isticophteum. 
— .  SPARROW.    Agparagtt*  a^cinalia.    — , 
SPEAR.     Poa.     —.SPIKE.      Vniola.    — , 
SPIKED.  Triglochin.   —.SPIKED  QUAK- 
ING.    Brizopyrum.    —,  SPRING.     Antho- 
xanthnm.    -.SPURT.  Seirpua maritimua. 
— ,  SO U I RRE  L-TA XL.    Sordeum  jubatiim, 
— ,  8TANDER.  Orckia  maacula.   —.STAR. 
Callitriche;  also  an  American   name  for 
Hyporya  and  Aletria.    —,  STRIPED.    Dir 
graphiaarundinac^a  variegata.  —.SWEET. 
Glyceria.    — .SWINE'S.    Polygonum avicur 
lore,     — ,  SWORD.     Olndiolua  ;  also  Are- 
naria aegetalia,  and  Melilotua  segetalia.    — , 
THIN.    Agroatia  elata  and  perennana.    — , 
THREE-LEAVED.    Tri/olium.     —.TIMO- 
THY.     PhUutn     pratenae.     — .  TRIPLE- 
AWNED.     Aristida,     — ,  TOAD.     Juncua 
biifnniua.     — ,  TURTLE.     Zostera  marina. 
— ,  TU.S.S  AC,  or  TUSSOCK.    Dactylia  ccpspir 
toaa.    —.TWIG.     RhaJbdochloa.     —.TWO- 
PENNY.    Lyaimachia  Nummularia^      — , 
VANILLA.    Hierochloa  horealia.    — ,  VEL- 
VET.      Holeua   lanatiia.       — ,  VERNAL. 
Anthoxanthum   odoratum.     — .    VIPER'S. 
Scorzonera.  —,  WATER  SCORPION.  Myo- 
atftia  paluatrU.     — ,  WATER  STAR.    Lep- 
tanthna  gramineua.  —.WHEAT.  Triticum. 
—.WHITE.    Leeraia virginica.  —.WHIT- 
LOW. Drabay  especially  Draba  vema ;  also 
Sari/raga    tridactylitea.      —.WILD  OAT. 
Danihmiia.    —.WIND.    Apera  Spicavcnti. 
—,  WIRE.    Eleiisine  indica,  and  Poa  com- 
preaaa.    —,  WIRE  BENT.    Nardiia  atricta. 
—.WOOD.  Sorghum  (Andropog(m)nntan8; 
also  Ltizula  avlt^atica.    — .  WOOD   REED. 
Cinna.     — ,  WOOLLY.     Laaiagroatia.     — , 
WOOLLY-BEARD.  Erianthm.  — ,  WORM. 
Rpigelia;   also  Sedum  allnivi.     — .  YARD. 
An    American    name  for   Eleuaine.     — , 
YELLOW-EYED.    Xyria. 

GRASS-CLOTH  PLANT.  Bohmeria  nivea, 

GRASSETTE.   (Fr.)  Pinguinda  vulgaria, 

GRASS-GREEN.       Clear,   lively  green, 
without  any  mixture. 

GRASS  OIL.    An  oil  obtained  from  An- 
dropogon  Itoarancuaa. 


GRASS-TREE.         Zanthorrhaea ;        also 
Jtichea  dracophylla,  and  Kingia  australia. 

GRASS-WRACK.    Zostera  marina. 

GRATIA  DEI.    Otatiola  officinalie. 

GRATIOLA.  A  genus  of  Scrophtdariaeea, 
consisting  of  perennial  lierhaceous  plants, 
found  wild  in  central  Europe,  North  Ame- 
rica, and  extra-tropical  Australia.  The 
flowers  have  a  calyx  of  five  equal  divisions, 
a  tubular  corolla  whose  limb  Is  two-lipped, 
tlie  upper  Up  notched  or  cleft  Into  two 
divisions,  the  lower  three-cleft;  four  sta- 
mens, two  of  which  are  sterile  and  longer 
than  the  fertile  ;  and  a  capsular  fruit.  O. 
offleinalia,  the  Hedge  Hyssop  of  the  herba- 
lists, was  In  former  times  called  GrahaDeiy 
<m  account  of  its  active  medicinal  proper- 
ties. It  Is  a  bitter  purgative  and  emetic,  and 
is  even  poisonous  in  large  doses.  It  is  not 
used  In  medical  practice  In  this  country, 
but  is  said  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  a 
famous  nostrum  for  gout  called  Eau  medi- 
clnale.  Haller  says  that  the  abundance  of 
this  plant  In  some  of  the  Swiss  meadows 
renders  it  dangerous  to  allow  cattle  to  feed 
in  them.  6.  peruviana  has  similar  proper- 
ties CM  T  M.] 

6RATI0LE.    (Pr.)    Crratiola  ojjlcinalia. 

GRATTERON.    (Fr.)    Gfslium  Aparine. 

GRAVELIN.  (Fr.)   Queraia  pedunculata. 

GRAVEIi-R(X)T.  Eupatorium  purpu- 
reum. 

GRAVE0LEN8.  Strong-scented ;  having 
a  smell  which  Is  unpleasant  because  of  its 
intensity. 

GRAVESIA.  A  genus  of  Madagascar 
MelaatMnacece,  of  which  O.  herUAonioidea  is 
a  nearly  stemless  hairy  herb,  with  opposite 
ovate  five  to  seven  ribljed  crenelled  leaves, 
and  flower-stalks  arising  from  the  axis 
bearing  an  umbel  of  flowers  which  have  a 
top-shaped  flve-toothed  hairy  calyx,  Ave 
ovate  petals,  and  ten  stamens  of  equal 
length,  with  the  connective,  produced  be- 
low Into  an  obtuse  spur- like  appendage. 
This  latter  character  serves  to  distinguish 
the  genus  among  Its  near  allies.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GRAWATHA.  Curra-tow,  the  fibre  of 
Bramelia  (or  AnamoMa)  Sagenaria,  which  is 
twisted  Into  ropes. 

GRAYA.  A  genus  of  Chenopodiaeeet, 
comprising  aNorth  American  erect  branch- 
ed spiny  shrub  with  solitary  or  fascicled 
ol)1ong-lanceolate  entire  fleshy  leaves  and 
dioecious  flowers.  The  male  flowers  have 
a  regnlar  flve-parted  perigone  and  five 
stamens :  the  females  a  monosepalous  peri- 
gone. compressed  and  winged,  notched  at 
the  apex,  and  bulging  above  the  middle 
within,  and  a  subulate  style  with  two  fili- 
form stigmas.  [J.  T.  S.] 

GREEDS.    PotamogeUm. 


GREENBRIER. 
Smilax. 

GREENGAGE, 
plum. 


An  American  name  for 


A  delidons  variety  of 
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American  continent.  The  flowers  have 
five  sepals,  which  are  coloured  (not  irreeni 
on  the  inside  and  often  hairy  outside ;  and 
fire  petals,  each  with  a  gland  or  hollow  at 
the  base  inside, and  inserted  at  thebottom 
of  the  stalk-like  receptacle  of  the  three  to 
fourcelled  ovary,  while  the  numenius  sta- 
mens arc  inserted  round  its  summit.  The 
frait  consists  of  from  one  to  four  stones, 
each  containing  one  or  two  seeds.  Up- 
wards of  eighty  spedea  of  this  genus  are 
described. 

O.  aaiatiea  and  $apidn  have  both  small 
red  frulta,  which,  on  account  of  their  plea- 
sant actd  taate,  are  commonly  used  In 
India  for  flavouring  sherbets.  The  wood  of 
the  Dhamnoo.  6.  etcwtiea,  a  species  common 
In  the  Himalayas,  Is  very  strong  and  elas- 
tic, and  is  consequently  much  prized  by  the 
natives  for  making  their  bows,  besides 
which  tt  Is  used  for  carriage-shafts  and 
other  purposes  where  elasticity  Is  requi- 
site. At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  elaa- 
ttc  wood  of  G.  oceidentalU,  called  Kruya- 
besje,  is  used  for  similar  purposes.  Most 
uf  the  species  have  a  flbrous  inner  bark, 
which  la  commonly  employed  by  the  na- 
tivea  for  making  flahing-netiB,  ropes,  twlue, 
&c.  [A.  &] 

6RIA8.  A  genua  of  BarringUmiaeeas  pe- 
culiar to  the  West  Indies  and  the  adjoining 
mainland.  The  Anchovy  Pear  of  Jamaica, 
<7.  eauliflora,  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
plant  stoves  for  the  sake  of  itsmagniflceut 
foliage.  It  Is  a  slender  tall  un branched 
tree,  furnished  at  top  with  a  large  crown 
of  drooping  glossy-green  alternate  lance- 
shaped  or  spathulate  entire  leaves,  which 
are  sometimes  upwards  of  three  feet  long. 
The  flowers  (not  well  known)  are  said  to  be 
large,  white,  arranged  In  clusters  which 
arise  from  the  old  wood,  and  consisting  of 
a  superior  four- toothed  calyx,  four  rounded 
petals,  numerous  stamens  in  five  rows 
with  their  stalks  united  at  the  base,  and 
an  ovary  tipped  with  a  cruciform  sessile 
stigma.  The  fruits  are  said  to  be  russet- 
brown  drupes,  and  to  be  pickled  and  eaten 
like  the  mango,  having  a  similar  taste.  €f. 
Fendleri,  found  In  Panama,  with  CQually 
handsome  leaves,  has  Its  flowers  in  short 
racemes  arising  from  the  trunk,  yellow, 
and  one  to  two  inches  acrosa.    [A.  A.  B.] 

GRIFFINIA.  A  small  genus  of  South 
American  AmarylUdacete,  consisting  of 
dwarfish  bulbous  plants,  yrith  broad  oblong 
petlolated  nervose  leaves,  and  a  many- 
flowered  umbel  of  handsome  pnrplish 
flowers.  The  perianth  has  a  short  cylin- 
drical decUnate  tube,  and  unequal  reflexed 
limb  of  six  segments,  the  lower  of  which 
are  divaricate,  and  the  lowest  stretched  for- 
ward ;  there  are  six  stamens  with  thread- 
shaped  filaments,  one  of  them  ascending, 
the  rest  declinate ;  and  a  three-celled  ovary, 
containing  two  collateral  ovules  In  each 
cell,  and  tipped  by  a  three-furrowed  style, 
and  an  undivided  or  obsoletely  three-lobed 
stigma.  G.  hycunnthiTia,  the  best  known 
species,  grows  In  woods  on  the  bills  behind 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  is  a  very  ornamental 
species.  jT.  M.] 


GRIFFITH  I  A.  An  Indian  afarub  of  the 
Cinchona  family,  with  glandular  leaves 
and  spiny  stems ;  flowers  white,  in  termi- 
nal clusters,  with  a  funnel-shaped  corolla, 
whose  throat  is  hairy,  and  whose  limb  is 
divided  into  flve  oblong  acute  segments; 
ovary  two-celled,  surmounted  by  a  fleshy 
disk ;  stigma  undivided  atriated.  The  fruit 
Is  succulent  and  reddish.  [M.  T.  M.] 

6RIGG.    Calluna  vulgaris. 

6RI6N0N.  (Fr.)  The  wood  of  Bueida 
Bueera*. 

6RIGRI.  A  name  In  Trinidad  for  the 
wood  of  Astroearyum  actdeaiunt. 

GRIMMIA.  A  genus  of  acrocarpous 
mosses,  distinguished,  aa  now  reduced,  by 
the  columella  not  adhering  to  the  lid,  the 
short  even  tip  of  the  veil  whldi  is  entire 
and  not  lacerated  at  the  base,  and  the 
generally  exserted  capsule.  The  peri- 
stome, when  present,  consists  of  sixteen 
large  lanceolate  convex  teeth,  which  are 
split  once  or  twice.  G.  pulvinata,  remark- 
able for  its  curved  peduncle,  from  whence 
it  obtained  formerly  the  name  of  the 
Swan's-neck  Brynm,  forms  cushion-like 
tufts,  hoary  with  the  long  white  hair- 
points  of  the  leaves,  and  thickly  studded 
with  fruit.  The  other  British  species  are 
either  Alpine  or  subalpine.         [M.  J.  BJ 

6RIMMIEI.    A  natural  order  of  mosses, 
with  an  equal  often  sessile  capsule,  a  sin- 
gle peristome,  a  mitraeform  calyptra,  and 
leaves  of  a  dark  green,  always  terminated 
by  a  white  hair,  and  formed  of  puiictiform  < 
cells.    Schistidiumt  in  which  the  columella  , 
is  adnate  with  the  lid,  and  the  capsules 
are   Immersed ;   Grimmia^  with   Its   free 
lid ;  and  JSoeomttrium,  with  its  straggling  I 
habit,  couflrmed  by  the  awl-shaped  granu-  ' 
lated  beak   of  the  veil,  are  the  British  > 
genera.     Driptodon  differs  from  Raecmi-  ' 
triurn  merely  In  its  forked  stems  and  fasti-  i 
giate  innovations,  and  is  generally  united 
with  that  genus.    They  are  found  in  various  i 
climates,  Schistidium    apoearpum,    which  i 
is  one  of  our  more  common  mosses,  ap- 
pearing also  both  in  Asia  and  South  Ame-  j 
rica.  [M.  J.  B.]      I 

GRIKDELIA.     A  genus  of    Composite  ; 
numbering  upwards  of  a  dozen  species.  ' 
The    prairies  of   the    Saskatchawan  are  i 
their  northern  limit,  Patagonia  the  south-  i 
em,  and  they  arc  found  in  greatest  plenty 
in  Texas  and  Mexico.    Their  chief  distin- 
guishing  feature    is    the  pappus,  which 
consists  of  from  two  to  eight  rigid  narrow 
awns,  which  fall  early.    They  are  biennial 
or   perennial    sufCruticose    plants,    with  ' 
branching  stems,  spathulate  radical  leaves,  i 
and  sessile  or  clasping  cauline  ones,  and 
yellow  flower-heads,  solitary  at  the  ends 
of  the  twigs,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  i 
across.    Most  of  tile  species  have  all  their  I 
parts  more  or  less  covered  with  a  glutinous  i 
varnish  when  young.  [A.  A.  B.]     | 

6RI0T,  GRIOTTE,  orGRIOTTIER.  (Fr.)  i 
Names  applied  to  varieties  of  Ceratua  | 
vtUgaria.  I 
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GRISAILLE,  or  GRISABD.  (Fr.)  Popu- 
{u«  canescens. 

GRISEBACHIA.  A  genus  of  heath- 
worts,  distinguished  by  the  following 
marks:— calyx  bell-shaped,  and  slightly 
four-angled ;  corolla  scarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx ;  filaments  covered  with  stiff 
hairs ;  the  style  ending  in  a  small  very 
blunt  stigma;  seed-vessel  compressed, 
two-celled,  two-seeded.  The  genus  was 
named  in  honour  of  Grisebach,  a  German 
botanist.  The  species  are  beathlike  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Cape.  [G.  DJ 

GRISELINIA  husida  is  an  evergreen 
shrub  forming  a  genus  of  Comacece  nearly 
allied  to  Auciibat  which  it  also  resembles 
in  habit.  The  leaves  are  of  a  bright  shin- 
ing green,  alternate  and  quite  entire ;  the 
flowers  small,  dioecious,  in  terminal  pani- 
cles, the -males  with  five  stamens,  the 
females  with  an  inferior  ovary  of  one  or 
two  cells,  but  with  three  stigmas.  The 
fruit  is  a  berry  with  a  single  pendulous 
seed.  It  is  in  cultivation  in  our  botanical 
gardens. 

GRISET    (Fr.)    Hippophai  rhanmmdes. 

GRISEUS.  Fore  grey,  a  little  verging  to 
blue. 

6RISLEA.  A  genus  of  I/yihracem  con- 
sisting of  a  few  handsome  opposite-leaved 
bushes  or  small  trees.  O.  tomentoaa,  a  very 
common  East  Indian  species,  has  sessile 
lance-shaped  entire  leaves  clothed  with 
white  down  underneath,  and  pretty  scarlet 
fuchsia-like  blossoms  arranged  in  axillary 
cymes,  and  consisting  of  a  tubular  colour- 
ed calyx  with  a  four  to  six-toothed  border, 
and  a  like  number  of  green  glandd  in  the 
clefts,  four  to  six  small  narrow  petals, 
eight  to  twenty  stamens  protruded  beyond 
the  calyx  tube,  and  an  ovary  tipped  with  a 
simple  style.  According  to  Roxburgh,  the 
calyx  tube,  which  closely  invests  the  ripe 
capsules,  does  not  lose  its  colour  when 
"Withered,  and  thus  the  shrub  has  a  gaudy 
appearance  ev^n  when  in  fruit.  The  flow- 
ers, mixed  with  those  of  Morinda,  are  used 
as  a  dye  known  as  Dhaeo  in  India.  One 
African  and  one  American  species  are 
known.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GRIT-BERRY.    Comaroetaphylis. 

GROATS,  or  GRITS.  The  grain  of  the 
oat  deprived  of  its  husks. 

GROBYA.  A  genus  of  epiphytal  orchids 
of  Brazil,  having  ovate  pseudobulbs,  with  a 
few  grassy  ribbed  leaves  at  their  apex,  and 
a  drooping  flower-scape  proceeding  from 
the  base  of  the  pseudobulb,  and  ending  in 
a  short  raceme  of  yellow  or  greenish  flow- 
ers tinged  and  spotted  with  purple.  The 
lower  connate  crescent-shaped  sepals  are 
larger  than  the  upper,  the  petals  broader, 
forming  a  sort  of  helmet  overhanging  the 
lip,  which  is  small  and  flve-lobed  at  the 
apex,  and  the  two  bilobed  pollen-masses 
bave  each  a  distinct  caudlcle  attached  to 
an  oral  gland.  O.  AmherstUe  and  Q.  galeata 
arc  the  two  known  species,  both  in  culti- 


vation. The  genus  is  named  in  compliment 
to  Lord  Grey  of  Groby.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GROMWELL,  or  6R0MELL.  Lithosper- 
mum  ojgHcinale,    — ,  FALSE.    Onoamodium. 

GRONOVIA.  A  genus  usually  placed  In 
Loasacea,  from  most  of  the  genera  in  which 
it  differs  in  the  flowers  having  five  Instead 
of  numerous  stamens,  and  the  ovary  one 
instead  of  many  ovules.  The  only  known 
species,  O.  acandens,  found  in  Mexico  and 
Hew  Grenada,  is  a  scandent  herb  very  like 
the  common  bryony  of  our  hedges.  Its 
small  yellow  flowers  have  a  funnel-shaped 
calyx  with  a  five-toothed  border,  and  near 
its  base  an  accessory  calyx  of  five  small 
bracts  i  the  five  small  petals  are  Inserted  on 
the  calyx  tube,  and  the  fruit  is  a  little  In- 
dehisceut  capsule,  with  one  seed.    [A.  A.  B.] 

GROS  BL^.  (Fr.)  Triticum  turgidum. 
—  GOBBT.    Cerasua  viUgarU. 

GROSEILLIER.  (Fr.)  Bibes.  —X  MA- 
QUBREAUX.  The  cjiltlvated  varieties  of 
Ribes  Uva  erispa.  —  EPINEUX  SAUVAGE. 
The  wild  Gooseberry,  Ribea  Uva  erispa. 

6R0SIER.  The  Scotch  name  of  the 
Gooseberry. 

GROSSAILLE.    (Fr.)    Tritiewn, 

GROSSE  GRIOTTE.  (Fr.)  CeraauB  vuX- 
garia.    —  JONQUILLB.    Narciaavs  odorua. 

GROSSIFICATIO]!?.  The  sweUing  of  the 
ovary  after  fertilisation. 

GROSSTJLARIAGE^.  {Groaaulariece,  Ri- 
beaia/xee,  Curranttoorta.)  A  natural  order 
of  calycifioral  dicotyledons  characterising 
Llndley's  grossal  alliance  of  epigynous 
Exogens.  Shrubs  often  spiny,  with  alter- 
nate palmately-lobed  leaves,  without  true 
stipules.  Calyx  superior,  limb  four  to  flve- 
lobed  ;  petals  small,  five ;  stamens  five ; 
ovary  one-celled  with  two  parietal  placen- 
tas; styles  more  or  less  united.  Fruit  a 
berry,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  the 
flower ;  seeds  numerous,  albuminous.  Na- 
tives of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  Wholesome  plants, 
often  .supplying  edible  fruits,  such  as  the 
gooseberry,  red  currant,  and  black  currant. 
Some  of  the  plan  ts  are  sh  owy  garden  shrubs. 
There  appear  to  be  only  two  known  genera, 
Bibea  and  Polyoamat  and  about  a  hundred 
species.  [J,H  B.] 

GROSSTJS.  Coarse ;  larger  than  usual : 
thus  groaae  erenatua  «  coarsely  crenated ; 
groaae  aerratua  =  coarsely  serrated. 

GROUNDHEELE.    Veronica  ojflcinalia. 

GROUNDSEL.  Senedo,  especially  8.  vulr 
garia;  also  Byoacyamua  Seneeionia.  — 
TREE.    Baccharia  halimifolia. 

GROWING  POINT.  The  soft  centre  of 
a  bud,  over  which  the  nascent  leaves  are 
formed  ;  and  all  modifications  of  it. 

GRUBBIACE^.    A  natural  order  of  mo- 

nochlamydeous  dicotyledons,   containing 

only  the  genus  Orubbia,  and  referred  by 

Lindley  and  others  to  the  Bruniaceai  In  the 

1  umbellal  alliance  of  epig^'nous  Exogens. 
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bitter  substance,  obtained  from  guarana, 
nearly  identical  with  theine  and  caffeine. 

GUAREA.  (The  vernacular  name,  in  Cuba, 
of  a  raeliaceous  tree,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  in  axillary  clusters,  with  the  stamens 
united  into  a  cylindrical  or  somewhat 
prismatic  tube,  the  free  margin  of  which  is 
entire  or  slightly  waved,  the  anthers  being 
enclosed  within  It.  The  ovary  is  four- 
celied,  placed  on  a  stalk-like  disk,  and  the 
capsule  is  four-valved,  with  four  or  eight 
seeds.  The  trees  of  this  genus  are  more  or 
less  purgative  and  emetic  In  their  effects. 
O.  trichilioidea  and  other  species  have  a 
musk-like  perfume.  Some  of  them  present 
a  peculiarity  in  the  growth  of  their  leaves 
which  are  pinnate ;  after  a  while  the  lower 
leaflets  fall,  and  young  ones  grow  at  the 
end  of  the  same  leaf-stalk,  which  elon- 
gates, the  lower  older  portion  becoming 
woody,  with  an  outer  bark  and  a  semblance 
of  pith  within— assuming  in  fact  the  cha- 
racters of  a  branch.  [M.  T.  M.J 

6I7ATTERIA.  A  genus  of  AnoTtacets^ 
named  in  honour  of  an  Italian  botanist, 
and  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  la- 
teral or  terminal  Inflorescence.  The  flowers 
have  six  petals  in  two  rows,  flat  oblong  or 
linear,  and  all  of  the  same  form ,  and  the 
carpelsare  distinct,  each  containing  a  single 
erect  seed.  O.  virgaia  is  said  to  yield  some 
of  the  light  wood  used  by  coachbuilders 
under  the  name  of  Lancewood :  see  also 
DUOUETIA.  Q.  Umgifolia  is  an  ornamental 
tree,  commonly  planted  by  roadsides  in 
Bengal.  O.  8v^08a,  which  has  cork-like 
bark,  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  various 
parts  of  India.  PVI.  T.  M.] 

GUAVA.  Paidiumpyriferum,  pomi/erum, 
&c. 

GUAZA.  The  narcotic  tops  of  the  Indian 
hemp.  Cannabis  sativa  indica. 

GTJ  AZUMA.  A  genus  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees  of  the  Byttneria  family,  nearly  allied 
to  Theobroma,  but  differing  in  their  woody 
tubercular  fruits  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut, 
the  entire  instead  of  two-lobed  appendage 
at  the  ends  of  the  petals,  and  in  their  whole 
appearance.  They  are  found  in  the  East 
Indies  and  the  islands  of  Eastern  Africa, 
but  are  most  frequent  in  tropical  America. 
The  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  elm,  and 
their  small  white  pink  or  yellow  flowers  are 
borne  in  axillary  cymes.  6.  tomentosa  Is 
common  in  India  and  America.  The  French 
colonists  In  the  West  Indies  call  It  Orme 
d'Amerique,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
elm.  According  to  M'Fadyen,  it  grows  in 
Jamaica  to  a  height  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  is  allowed  to  grow  in  pasture 
lands,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  shade, 
but  because  the  cattle  feed  and  thrive  on 
the  foliage  and  fruit.  The  latter,  coarsely 
bruised,  are  given  to  horses  as  a  substitute 
for  corn,  their  nutritive  properties  being 
attributed  to  the  mucilage  which  abounds 
in  them,  and  also  in  the  inner  bark.  This 
mucilage  is  given  out  abundantly  on  in- 
fusion or  decoction  in  water,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  has  been  em- 


ployed as  a  substitute  for  gelatine  or 
albumen,  in  clarifying  cane  juice  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  A  like  infusion  is 
given  internally  as  a  remedy  for  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  timber  is  light,  splits  readily, 
and  is  employed  for  the  staves  of  sugar 
hogsheads.  The  plant  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Bastard  Cedar  to  English  colonists 
in  Jamaica.  A  strong  fibre  is  :obtalned 
from  the  young  shoots  of  the  same  species 
in  India.  Cord  made  from  it  was  found  by 
Dr.  Roxburgh  to  break  at  100  lbs.  when  dry, 
and  at  140  lbs.  when  wet.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GTIEDE.    (Fr.)    Isatis  tinctoria. 

GUfePES  V^GETANTES.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  wasp  in  the  West 
Indies,  when  affected  by  Cordiceps  spheco- 
cepJMla.  The  parasite  has  a  long  cylindri- 
cal curved  stem  with  a  club-shaped  head, 
and  at  length  weighs  down  and  kills  the 
wasp.  The  accounts  of  earlier  observers, 
who  affirmed  that  they  had  seen  the  wasps 
flying  about  with  their  heavy  burden,  were 
long  disbelieved,  but  they  have  been  con- 
firmed by  more  recent  authorities.  The 
fungus  does  not  seem  to  fructify  till  after 
the  death  of  the  Insect.  We  have  at  least 
seen  no  perfect  individuals.       pitl.  J.  B.] 

GUEBJNjSsiENNE.  (Fr.)  Nerine  aami- 
ensis. 

GT7ETTARDA.  A  genus  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  natives  of  tropical  America 
and  Asia,  and  belonging  to  the  Cinchona- 
I  cea.  The  corolla  Ts  salver-shaped,  with  a 
I  cylindrical  tube,  and  a  limb  divided  into 
four  to  nine  oblong  segments ;  anthers 
four  to  nine,  sessile,  concealed  within  the 
corolla ;  ovary  with  from  four  to  nine  com- 
partments, each  containing  a  single  erect 
ovule.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  with  a  bony 
four  to  nine-celled  stone.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GUEULB  DE  LION,  or  DB  LOUP.  (Fr.) 
Antirrhinum  majus. 

GUI.    (Fr.)    Viscum  aXbum. 

GUIGNE  ROUGE,  or  GUIGNIER.  (Fr.) 
Cerasua  avium, 

GUILANDINA.  A  small  genus  of  legu- 
minous plants  found  in  nearly  every  tropi- 
cal country,'  particularly  upon  the  sea- 
shore, its  extensive  distribution  being 
caused  by  the  transportation  of  its  seeds 
(Which  have  an  exceedingly  hard  Impervi- 
ous shell)  from  one  country  to  another  by 
means  of  oceanic  currents.  There  are  three 
or  four  species,  which  form  prickly  trail- 
ing shrubs  ten  or  twelve  feet  or  more  in 
height,  having  twice  pinnated  leaves,  the 
stalks  covered  with  short  down  and  bear- 
ing recurved  prickles  on  the  under  side. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  rusty  yellow  colour, 
and  are  borne  in  racemes ;  they  have  a  five- 
parted  calyx  with  a  short  tube,  and  a  corolla 
of  five  nearly  equal-sized  petals,  the  sta- 
mens being  ten  in  number,  distinct,  and 
hairy  at  the  base.  The  pods,  which  are 
about  two  or  three  inches  long,  flattened, 
but  bulged  out  In  the  centre,  and  covered 
with  prickles,  contain  one,  two,  or  three 
large  bony  seeds.     G.  Sondue  has  solitary 


prickles  on  the  leares.  and  the  seeds  are 
yellow.  O.  Bondueella  differs  by  its  prickles 
being  in  pairs,  and  its  seeds  lead-coloured. 
The  seeds  of  both  are  very  hard,  and  beau- 
tifnlly  polished,  and  are  called  Nicker  nuts 
or  Bonduc  nnts,  the  latter  word  being  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic,  Bandog,  signi^ing 
a  necklace,  the  seeds  being  commonly 
strong  into  necklaces,  bracelets,  rosaries, 
Ac  The  kernels  have  a  very  bitter  taste, 
and  arc  employed  by  Indian  doctors  as  a 
tonic  and  febrifuge.  The  roots  also  are 
said  to  possess  similar  properties :  indeed, 
the  Singhalese  employ  every  part  of  these 
plants  medlcinall}-.  The  oil  obtained  from 
the  seeds  is  supposed  to  be  useful  in  con- 
rnlsions  and  paley.  [A.  S.] 

GUILDINOIA.  A  group  of  melast^mads 
now  referred  to  Mouriria. 

OUILIELMA.  A  genus  of  palms  confined 
to  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America, 
and  containing  three  species,  which  have 
tall  slender  trunks  marked  with  circular 
sears  and  armed  with  exceedingly  sharp 
black  spines.  The  large  pinnate  leaves  have 
spiny  leaflets  and  footstalks.  The  flower 
spikes  are  simply  branched,  and  bear  male 
and  female  flowers  mixed  together.  The 
fruit  is  large  and  egg-shaped,  containing  a 
single  seed. 

G.  apeciosa,  the  Peach  Palm,  a  native  of 
Venezuela  and  Guiana.  Is  cultivated  on 
the  banks  of  tlie  Amazon,  and  Rio  Negro. 
It  grows  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high,  and  has 
its  stems  armed  with  rings  of  long  sharp 
needle-like  spines.  The  fruits,  which  are 
borne  in  large  drooping  bunches,  are  about 
the  size  of  apricots,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour  at  the  top  passing  into  bright  orange 
below ;  their  fleshy  outer  portion  (sarco- 
carp)  contains  a  large  quantity  of  starchy 
matter,  which  formsa  considerable  portion 
of  the  food  of  the  natives.  They  are  either 
boiled  or  roasted,  and  when  eaten  with  salt 
resemble  a  potato  in  flavour ;  or  they  are 
sometimes  eaten  with  molasses.  A  bever- 
age is  also  prepared  by  fermenting  them  in 
water ;  and  the  meal  obtained  from  them 
Is  made  into  cakes.  The  wood  of  old  trees 
is  black,  and  so  exceedingly  hard  that  it 
turns  the  edge  of  an  ordinary  axe.  [A.  8.] 

GUILNO.    (Pr.)    Bromiu  eatharticiu. 

GUIMAUVB.  (Fr.)  AUheea  ojgMnaH3. 
—  EN  ARBRB.    Hibiactia  syriacus. 

GUINGHE.    (Fr.)    Molinia  camdea. 

GUINDOLLE,  or  GUINDOTJX.  (Fr.) 
Cerasua  vulgaris. 

GUINEA-HEN  FLOWER.  FntiUaria 
^neleagrig. 

GUINEA-HEN  WEED.  PeHveHa  aJUa- 
ceo, 

GUIRILA.  The  Persian  Insect-powder, 
prepared  from  Pyrethmm  eamewn,  and  P. 
roaeum. 

GUIZOTIA.  A  small  genus  of  annual 
opposite-leaved  composite  herbs  found  in 
Abyssinia  and  India,  and  nearly  related  to 
aelutpsia,  differing  chiefly  in  the  presence  i 


of  a  ring  of  thick  jointed  hairs  ontade  at! 
corolla  tubes  near  the  base.     G,  <^ti{€n,%\ 
plant  with  the  habit  of  SidtMM  eenuia,hv|| 
lance-shaped    stem-claspins    leaves,  aA\ 
solitary  stalked  yellow-rayed  flowerheaft ; 
alMut  an  inch  and  a  half  across  at  tiie  enii  > 
of  the  twigs;  the  ray  florets  female,  the  d^  i 
florets  perfect ;  the  achenes  smooth  vA  1 
destitute  of  pappus.    The   plane  is  o^ 
rated  in  Abyssinia  and  in  India  for  thesiie : 
of  a  bland  oil  like  that  of  Segamxm,  i^ick ' 
is  expressed  from  the  seeds,  and  is  cdb- 
monly  used  in  India  as  a  lamp-oil  aad»t 
condiment    The  plant  is  so^wn  in  the  Mr 
sore  districts  in  the  autumn  months,  pa>- 
fecting  its  seeds  in  abont  rwelve  weeks, 
after  It  is  sown.    The  yield  fa  said  to  tae 
about  two  bushels  an  acre.      The  oil  b  , 
sweet-tasted,  and  Is  known   in  India  a 
Ram-til  oil.  CA.A.&J 

GUJ-PIPPUL.    Sefndapnia  ifffUimaXu. 

I 

GULF  WEED  (called  also  l^  voyagers  ' 
Sea-lentils,  Sea-grasses,  and  Sarerazo)i£  tke  , 
celebrated  Sargaanan  baecifertttn,  whirl  ' 
occupies  a  more  or  less  Interrupted  space 
between  theSOth  and  45th  parallels  of  nortli 
latitude,  extending  over  more  than  agoa^ 
ter  of  a  million  of  square  miles.   It  was  first  • 
discovered  by  Columbus,  unless  indeed  the , 
Phoenicians  fell  in  with  it  during  cbeir 
early  voyages,  as  seems  possible  from  s  , 
passage  in  Aristotle.    The  seaweed  floits  ' 
on  the  surface,  being  propagated  firom  age  ; 
to  age  by  buds,  and  never  In  that  sicuatioo  ! 
yielding  fruit,  which  when  produced  coo- 
slsts  of  little  bundles  of  receptacles  In  the  i 
axils  of  the  leaves.    The  area  occupied  by 
the  seaweed  is  determined  by  the  coarse 
of  the  currents  in  the  Atlantic,  and  occa- 
sionally a  few  stragglers  are  carried  north- 
ward by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  are  thrown  I 
even  upon  our  own  coasts,    llie  origin 
of  this  mass  of  seaweed  has  not  been  de 
termined.    Its  increase  in  deep  water  is, 
however,  the  less  surprising  if  we  remem- ' 
ber  that  the  root  of  seaweeds  merely  per- . 
forms  the  office  of  a  holdout,  and  has  not  I 
the  function  of  a  true  root.        CU.  J.  BJ    ii 

GUM,  ACAROID.    A  resinous  product  I 
of  Xanthorrhaa   haatilia  or  arborea.    —  j 
AMMONIACUM.     The  gum-resin  of  Do- 
rema  ammoniacuin.    —  ANIME  or  ANIMI. 
A  resinous  product  of  Hymenaa  CmabarU; 
also  Indian  Copal,  the  produce  of  Vateria 
indica.  —  ARABIC.  The  gummy  product 
of  various  AcaeiaSy  as  vera,  arabica,  Ver^ 
Seyal,  Senegal^  tortiHat  Ac.    — ,  ARTIFI 
CIAL.     Dextrine,  obtiiined  from  potato 
starch.    — ,  AUSTRALIAN.    A  kind  of 
gum  arable.    — ,  BABOOL.    The  gum  of 
Aca4!ia  araineti.    — .BARBARY.   The  gum 
of  Acada  gummifera,    —,  BASSORA.   A 
gum  whose  origin  is  unknown ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  produce  of  a  Couiiu  or  a 
Mesembryanthemum.    — ,  BLACK-BOY,  or 
BOTANY-BAY.    A  fragrant  resinous  pro- 
duct of  XanthorrfuBa  arborea  or  kastiUs. 
— ,  BRITISH.    A  preparation  of  roasted 
starch.    — ,   BUTEA.    Bengal  Kino,  tbe 
gum-resin  of  Buiea  frondoaa  and  sitperba.  I 
r-,  CAPE.    The  gum  of  Acacia  Karroo  or  ' 
1 
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lo  the  0»pe  Colniu  from  WMdrSialmdijii- 
nlpmian,  —,  CHBRItT-TIlEB.  The  sum 


Th«  glim  ot  AeoHaortiita,  t>raTHblv.  ~ 
ELAsno.  Oartuubouf,  the  t>roducC  dT 
Bipfumttt  tlaattea.    —  ELB^r    The  imm- 

trutimmtU.    ~    GOAIACDH.    Tlis    gnm- 

jiara.  mil  BoMf^  talHI«ntl.  —  JDNI- 

FBa  m*  mln  ol  MusJitniilrtHMK 
—  KTNO..  Tht  nun  ftf  Aflnwnnij  erino- 
GMEiviDd  ufiordto?  to  ume  of  PUnearpu 
Jfafjayfuin ;  ■!»  4  itmtlar  prodnct  of  £i»- 
calnptKM  nabii/tra,  — KrTBABA^  '*^- 
eilin  of  CtoeAJ04wnilun  I^Mmrlmn^or 
coTdlDff  to  othwt  of  AcreiiJu  Hrnu.  o 
Acai^  r^liaipIUaflk    —  LAC    TAe  ^h 


of  C-  Jadimifrrnt  and  Leibm,  —  LE- 
ffnm  of  AcmAaatatmiStfO-    —  MYFlUKr 

TIio  roiiD  of  aauiru  (pa- 
trsmtan'th  oMKlnefl  from  Tnja  SoMH.  — 
BBNBOAL.    The  gam  of  Afncta  Stitiatit, 

A  Elid  Df  ggm  inblr.  —  BCOOORT.  The 
Bummy  Juice  of  Chotidraia  jtaicvL  — , 
SWEBT.     £(^(4iM.»ar    t!iiro(<iliiii.     — 


nl^a  uidHfoni- 


omaBO  HUSQUfi.   The  leedn  Dl  AJxl- 
QDNDALI.    An  iDdlu  niine  for 


Mm  of  the  Perlgone ;  Htlgmu  ^ro,  pli 
Norwjbf,  who  publlHbed  i  don  of  Ihi 


high,  with  wiry  n 
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•omctiiDM  Are  or  six  incbes  across,  tinned 
with  pink.  n«>t  unlike  those  of  some  Moif- 
mo/iVm,  Mid  disposed  In  racemes  or  umbels 
at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  They  consist  of 
a  toivshaped  calyx  with  an  entire  or  iobed 
btirder.fourtoclKht  rounded  or  oval  petals, 
very  numerous  stamens  whose  flbunents 
sff  united  Ih'Iow  into  a  ring ;  and  a  four  to 
six-celled  ovary  tipped  with  a  short  conical 
style  and  suleate  stigma.  The  fruits  are 
somewhat  fleshy  and  apple-like.  The  wood 
of  O.  ureeoUUOt  used  for  making  hoops,  is 
called  Bois  pnant  in  Cayenne,  because  it 
becomes  very  foetid  after  exposure  to  *he 
air.  The^mall  fruits  of  O.  apecioaa,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  when  eaten,  have  the 
singular  pmperty  of  causing  the  body  to 
aiwume  a  yellow  colour,  which,  howev^, 
leaves  it  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 
without  any  application.  The  bmlaed 
leaves  of  O.  bnuUiana  are  said  by  Martins 
to  have  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  are 
used  in  cases  of  Indurated  liver.  The  roots 
are  acrid,  aromatic,  and  bitter;  and  the 
emetic  fruit  Intoxicates  Ash.    [A.  A.  EJ 

GUTHNICKIA.  The  name  of  a  few  ape- 
cles  M.>(>arated  from  Achimene*.  It  forms 
one  nt  the  genera  with  a  perigynous  and 
nearly  entire  thickened  ring,  and  a  stomsp 
tomorphotts  stigma.  Among  these  It  Is 
known  by  the  long  gaping  corolla,  the  tube 
of  which  is  straight  and  subcyllndrlcal, 
and  by  the  stamens  being  adnate  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  corolla  tube.  They  are 
hairy  leafy  Mexican  herbs,  with  solitary 
axillary  scarlet  flowers.  [T.  M.] 

GUTTA  PERCHA.  The  gnm-resln  of 
Taonandra  Outta.  —  TRAP.  The  inspis- 
sated sap  of  Artoearfrtu. 

GUTTATira  Spotted;  that  is,  when 
colour  is  disposed  In  small  spots. 

GUTIBRRBZIA.  A  small  genus  of  com- 
posite plants,  of  the  same  group  as  SoUdago, 
and  differing  from  its  near  allies  in  the 
achenes  of  the  disk  and  ray  florets  being 
fertile  and  furnished  with  a  pappus  of 
several  linear  or  oblong  chaffy  scales. 
Tliey  are  peculiar  to  America,  and  extend 
from  the  prairies  of  the  Red  River  to 
Mexico,  a  few  occurring  in  Chill  and  the 
extreme  south  of  the  continent.  For  the 
must  part  they  are  branching  herbs  one  to 
three  feet  high,  with  slendertwiggy  stems 
furnished  with  linear  entire  gummy  leaves, 
and  small  yellow  flower-heads  very  nume- 
rous, arranged  in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of 
the  twigs.  O.  ffymnotpermoidea,  the  only 
species  with  any  pretensions  to  beauty,  has 
flowers  very  much  larger  than  the  others, 
and  not  unlike  those  of  Pulicaria  dyaen- 
teriea.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GUTTIPERJEL  (Cliuiaeete,  Outti/era.)  A 
natural  order  of  thalamlfloral  dicotyledons, 
belonging  to  Lindley's  guttiferal  alliance 
of  hypog^'nous  Bxogens.  Trees  or  shrubs 
with  a  resinous  juice,  opposite  leathery 
entire  leaves,  and  often  incomplete  flow- 
ers ;  sepals  and  petals  two  four  five  six 
or  eight,  the  former  often  unequal,  the 

*^^ter   equilateral;     stamens    numerous. 


often  united;  disk  fleshy;  ovary  one  or 
many-celled;  stigma  usually  sessile  and 
radiate.  Fruit  dry  or  succulent,  one  or 
many-oeiled;  seeds  exalbuminous,  often  tnt- 
mersed  in  pulp.  Natives  of  humid  and  hot 
places  in  tropical  region».  chiefly  in  South 
America.  Several  are  found  in  India,  a 
few  in  Madagascar  and  the  continent  of 
Africa.  The  plants  are  generally  acrid,  and 
yield  a  yellow  gum-resin.  Gamboge  is  pro- 
duced by  Cambogia  Outta,  Garemia  cochin- 
ekinetuis,  O.  ellipticat  and  67.  tmctoria.  The 
famous  maugosteen  fruit  is  procured  from 
GoTcinia  Mangostana.  The  American 
mammee  apple  la  the  produce  of  Mammea 
atMiricaiHa.  Kcena  oil  la  obtained  from 
species  of  CaiophyUum.  The  Clusias  are 
handsome  trees.  PenUiduma  butyracea  is 
the  butter  and  tallow  tree  of  Sierra  Leone ; 
its  fruit  yields  fatty  matter.  There  are 
33  known  genera  and  upwards  of  150  spe- 
cies. Examples :  Olusia,  Garcinia,  Cam- 
bocfiOtCalophyUunu  CJ.H.B.] 

GUTONIA.  A  genus  of  MOastomacecB, 
bearing  pentamerous  flowers,  having  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx  acute,  the  petals  ovate- 
lanceolate,  the  stamens  ten,  equal,  with 
ovoid  blunt  anthers,  and  the  ovary  flve- 
celled.  They  are  tender  smooth  herbs 
with  prostrate  and  ascending  stems,  small 
rhomboid-ovate  leaves,  and  small  solitary 
rose-coloured  flowers.  G.  tenella  inhabits 
moist  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  8ene- 
gambia  rivers.  IJ.  B.  BJ 

GUZMANNIA.  A  genus  of  tropical 
American  herbs,  belonging  to  the  Brome- 
liacecB,  and  having  an  inferior  calyx  of 
three  equal  segments  cohering  at  the  base 
and  spirally  twisted,  thrt>e  petals  rolled 
together  into  a  tube,  the  anthers  also  co- 
hering so  as  to  form  a  tube.  The  seeds  are 
numerous,  provided  with  hairs,  and  en- 
closed in  a  three-celled  three-ralved  capsule. 
G.  tricolor  is  a  pretty  species  with  flowers  on 
a  spike,  concealed  by  the  bracts,  the  lower- 
most of  which  are  green,  while  the  upper 
are  scarlet.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GTMNADBNIA.  A  genus  of  terres- 
trial orchids,  founded  on  the  Orchis  conop- 
sm,  which  has  the  pollen-masses  not  en- 
closed in  any  process  of  the  stigma.  Seve- 
ral other  species  of  European  and  North 
American  orchids  have  been  associated 
with  it  by  some  botanists,  whilst  others 
retain  them  in  Orchis  or  in  Bab&ruxrict. 

GYMNANBRA.  A  genus  ot  SelaginaceeB, 
containing  six  species  of  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  Siberia,  Arctic  America,  and 
the  mountains  of  India.  The  flowers 
grow  in  long  spikes  at  the  apex  of  an  erect 
scape.  The  calyx  is  spathe-like,  with  a 
fissure  in  front,  and  two  or  three-Iobed  he- 
hind  ;  the  tnbuhu*  corolla  is  two-lipped ; 
there  are  two  stamens ;  the  free  bilocular 
ovary  bears  a  long  exserted  style  and  a 

I  stigma  with  two  capitate  lobes ;  and  the 

,  fruit  is  surrounded  by  the  withered  bracts 
and  ralyx.and  consists  of  two  achenes  each 

'  containing  a  cylindrical  pendulous  seed. 

I  The  structure  of  the  fruit  of  this  genus  se- 
parates it  from  SbiopAuIariacMB,  to  which  it 
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Ig  otherwise  nearly  related.    On  the  whole,  f 
It  seems  to  belong  to  SelagitiaceoB,  though 
differing  remarkably  from  the  other  genera 
of  the  order.  [W.  C] 

6YMNANTHERA.  A  genus  of  Asdepia- 
dacece,  containing  a  single  species  from 
New  Holland^  a  twining  glabrous  shrub 
with  milky  jnlce,  opposite  leaves,  and 
whitish-green  flowers  on  lateral  peduncles, 
having  a  salver-shaped  corolla,  and  a  stami- 
na] crown  of  five  awned  scales  inserted  at 
the  summit  of  the  tube  and  alternating 
with  the  corolla  lobes.  The  capsule  is 
cylindrical  divaricate,  and  containing 
many  comose  seeds.  [W.  C] 

GYMNOBALANUa  Tropical  American 
trees,  constituting  a  genus  of  Lauracece, 
and  known  by  the  following  characters  :— 
The  perianth  in  both  male  and  female 
flowers  is  divided  into  six  nearly  equal 
segments,  and  is  deciduous ;  the  male  flow- 
ers have  nine  stamens  in  three  rows,  the 
Inner  row  bearing  sessile  glands,  a  long 
style,  and  an  abortive  ovary ;  the  females 
nine  sterile  stamens,  a  one-celled  ovary, 
and  a  short  style.  The  fruit  is  succulent, 
on  a  thickened  flower-stalk.       [M.  T.  M.] 

GTMNOCARPIUM.    Polypodium. 

GYMNOOIDIUM.  The  swelling  occa- 
sionally found  at  the  base  of  the  spore- 
case  of  urn-mosses. 

GTMNOCL  ADUS.  A  large  American  tree, 
O.  canadensittf  called  the  Kentucky  Cof- 
fee-tree, is  the  sole  representative  of  this 
genus  of  leguminous  plants.  It  is  common 
throughout  the  Northern  United  States, 
and  in  Canada,  where  it  is  called  Chicot ; 
and  Is  frequently  cultivated,  either  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  or  for  its  timber,  which  is 
strong  and  of  a  compact  fine  grain,  and 
used  for  building  purposes,  common  cabi- 
net-making, &c.  It  attains  a  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  the  trunk  being  fre- 
quently destitute  of  branches  for  the  first 
thirty  feet,  but  seldom  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  Its  leaves 
are  twice  pinnate,  and  sometimes  as  much 
as  three  feet  in  length,  consisting  of  a 
main  stalk  with  several  pairs  of  secondary 
stalks  bearing  numerous  oval  dull-green 
leaflets,  except  the  lowest  pair,  which  have 
a  single  leaflet.  The  flowers  are  whitish 
and  borne  in  racemes  from  the  angles  of 
the  leaves,  the  separate  sexes  being  on 
different  trees ;  their  calyx  is  tubular  and 
five-cleft,  and  the  corolla  of  five  equal- 
sized  petals  inserted  into  the  top  of  the 
calyx  tube,  along  with  the  ten  short  dis- 
tinct stamens.  The  fruit  is  a  hard  flat- 
tened pod,  from  six  to  ten  Inches  long, 
containing  several  flattish  seeds  Imbedded 
in  a  mass  of  pulp.  The  common  American 
name  of  this  tree  was  given  to  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  early  settlers  in  Kentucky 
having  made  use  of  its  seeds  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee,  at  a  time  when  they  could  not 
procure  the  genuine  article.  The  rough 
bark  of  the  tree  is  excessively  bitter,  and 
contains  aaponine,  a  substance  which,  like 
soap,  forms  a  lather  in  water.        PA.  S.] 


GYMNOGENS,  or  GYMNOSPERMS.  Na- 
ked-seeded plants,  forming  a  division  of 
dicotyledons  or  Exogens  considered  by 
Lindley  as  a  distinct  class.  It  includes 
the  Coni/ercB  or  pines  and  flrs,  Taocacete 
or  yews,  Onetaceai  or  joint-firs,  and  Cy- 
cadacecB  or  cycads.  These  orders  are  usual- 
ly called  naked-seeded  because  there  is  no 
proper  ovaxy,  the  seeds  being  fertilised  by 
the  pollen  coming  into  direct  contact  with 
the  foramen  of  the  ovule  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  stigma.  Some  authors 
have  of  late  doubted  the  correctness  of 
this  statement,  and  have  considered  the 
so-called  seeds  as  a  bicarpellary  ovary 
containing  one  seed.  Gymnospermous 
plants  are  represented  largely  In  the  fossil 
flora  of  the  secondary  strata.     [J.  H.  B.] 

GTMNOGRAMMA.  A  genus  of  poly- 
podlaceous  ferns,  having  free  forked  veins 
and  linear  suri  which  are  more  or  less  fre- 
quently forked— that  is  to  say,  the  spore- 
cases,  being  distributed  along  a  portion  of 
the  veins,  are  continued  both  above  and 
below  the  points  where  the  veins  fork. 
The  sori  in  some  species  are  very  much 
elongated,  and  form  contiguous  narrow 
lines  over  a  great  portion  of  the  fertile 
fronds.  In  other  species  the  under  surface, 
and  sometimes  also  the  upper,  is  f  arlnosely 
ceraceous,  and  usually  either  of  a  white 
or  yellow  colour,  these  being  the  Gold 
and  Silver  Ferns  so  frequently  seen  in 
cultivation  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  coloured  fronds.  This  genus  con- 
tains two  of  the  very  few  known  annual 
ferns,  O.  chcerophylla  and  G.  leptophylla,  the 
first  a  West  Indian  plant,  the  second  scat- 
tered over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  globe  from  Jersey  to 
New  Zealand,  and  found  also  in  the  Neil- 
gherrles  and  Cuba.  The  other  species  are 
widely  dispersed,  but  chleflly  found  in  tro- 
pical countries.  [T.  M.] 

GYMNOGYNB  cohdoidea,  which  is  the 
only  known  species  of  the  genus.  Is  a  slen- 
der composite  annual  weed,  peculiar  to 
West  Australia.  Its  unbranched  stems, 
furnished  with  grassy  leaves,  are  termi- 
nated by  a  single  fiower-bead  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  somewhat  like  those  of  Cotula. 
The  outer  fiorets  are  female  and  destitute 
of  corolla  (whence  the  name);  and  the  inner 
male,  with  a  tubular  four-toothed  corolla, 
and  free  anthers.  The  erenus  is  related  to 
Euphroeyney  differing  in  the  many  series 
of  female  florets,  the  four-toothed  males, 
and  the  imbricated  achenes.      [A.  A.  B.] 

GYMNOGYNOUa  Having  a  naked  ovary. 

GYMNOMBSIUM.  A  genus  differing  but 
little  from  Artttn,  except  in  the  presence  of 
rudimentary  flowers  above  the  stamens, 
and  not  elsewhere.  The  ovaries  contain 
several  ovules.  O.  pictum  is  frequently 
met  with  in  gardens  under  its  former 
name  of  Arum.  It  is  a  native  of  Corsica, 
Sardinia,  &c.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GYMNOPETALUM.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  CucurMtacete,  allied  to  Bryonia^  and 
having  a  calyx  with  a  contracted  throat. 
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A  nvf>-p«rted  corolla,  •athen  cohering  Into  r 
K  roue,  and  aa  oTmt«  beaked  few-weded 
fniiL  CM.T.MO     j 

GYMXOPOGON.  A  g^nui  of  oraswa 
liclongiiiv  to  the  tribe  CAtorufr<p.  having 
the  lnnore»reure  In  panicles,  with  simple 
alternate  bnuirhleu ;  splkelets  two-flower- 
ed; glumes  two.  keeled,  nearly  equal,  or 
the  lower  shortest.  There  are  about  half  , 
a  dozen  species,  all  natives  of  Brazil  ex-  . 
reptlng  O.  raoemaMM,whicb  U  North  Ameri- 
can. [D.  SL] 

GTMNOPSia     A  genua  of  composite 
plants,  comprising  about  a  dosen  species,  | 
spread  over  America  from  Texas  to  BrazlL  i 
They  are  herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby,  > 
with  opposite  three-nerved  toothed  nettle-  < 
like  rough  leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal  I 
stalked  yellow-rayed  heads  of  numerous 
florets,  those  of  the  ray  neutral,  of  the 
disk  perfect.    The  achenes  are  seated  on  a 
ctmvex  recepucle,  each  enveloped  In  a 
chaffy  scale  and  surmounted  by  a  minutely 
toothed  pappus-crown.    The  presence  and 
nature  of  the  pappus,  together  with  the 
opiMxite  triple-nerved  leaves,  are  the  cJiief 
features.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I  0YMNOPTBRI8.  A  genus  of  polypo- 
diareous  ferns  belonging  to  the  tribe  P?eu- 

I  rugrammtnv,  in  which  the  linear-oblong 
sort  are  placed  close  to  and  parallel  with  the 
costa.  In  this  group  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  compoundly  anastomosing  veins, 

I  and    by  the  fructification  occupying  dis- 

<  tinct  contracted  fronds.  The  species  have 
sometimes  been  referred  to  the  AeroaUcheat 
from  which,  however,  the  definite  linear 
sori.  confined  to  the  receptacular  veins, 
seem  to  separate  them.  They  are  all 
Eastern  tropical  plants.  [T.  M.] 

OYMNOS.  In  Greek  compoands*  naked, 
or  uncovered. 

GYMNOSCH(ENUa  A  genus  of  cypera- 
ceous  plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  IMyn- 
choeporeer.  The  inflorescence  Is  In  disti- 
chous two-flowered  splkelets.  Only  one 
species  is  described,  namely,  O.  aduttus, 
a  native  of  Van  DIemen's  Land.    [D.  MJ 

GTMNOSIPHON.  A  small  slender  leaf- 
less herb,  from  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
forming  a  genus  of  BurmanniacecB,  scarce- 
ly differing  from  the  tropical  American 
genus  Dictyogtegia. 

GTMN08PERMA.  A  genus  of  Oompo- 
sito,  receiving  its  name  from  Its  chief  dis- 
tingulBhlng  feature,  namely,  the  naked 
achenes  (without  pappus).  The  two  species, 
found  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  are  smooth 
glutinous  shrubby  plants,  with  twiggy 
stems  furnished  with  linear  entire  leaves, 
and  terminating  in  corymbs  of  numerous 
small  yellow  flower-heads,  each  containing 
from  eight  to  fourteen  florets,  those  of  the 
ray  strap-shaped  and  pistillate,  and  those 
of  the  disk  tubular  and  perfect.  [A.  A.  R] 

GYMNOSTACHTa  An  East  Australian 
perennial,  with  a  thick  rootstock.  and 
grassy  leaves,  from  among  which  rises  a 
two-edged  stalk  or  scape,  bearing  towards 


its  summit  a  namber  of  clustered  slender 
ai>lkea  or  apadicea,  each  having  at  its  base 
a  abort  keeled  apatbe;  atamens  fonr; 
ovary  one-oelled;  fmlt  ancculent,  blue, 
one-seeded.  Q.  ancept,  the  only  species,  is 
in  cultivation.  The  genua  is  nearly  allied 
to  Aoonu,  and  la  Incladed  with  It  among 
OronttooecB.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GYMN08TACHTIJM.  A  genua  of  Aeon- 
thacecR  with  the  habit  of  Erwnikevnum  and 
CryjiUiphragmium,  It  comprises  dwarf 
herbs,  with  spreading  often  Tariegated 
leavea,  and  erect  spike-like  racemes  of 
tubular  flowers.  The  calyx  is  five-parted 
nearly  equal ;  the  corolla  two-Upped,  with 
the  upper  lip  bldentate ;  the  stamens  two, 
with  the  anther-cells  parallel;  the  stigmas 
bifld ;  and  the  capsule  columnar  and  four- 
cornered.  O.  eejflanicum^  a  Ceylon  species, 
is  a  pretty  stove-herb,  with  the  leaves  va- 
riegated with  white  along  the  course  of 
the  veins ;  and  G.  VerschaffeUii,  from  Para, 
is  a  still  prettier  plant  with  the  numerous 
reticulated  veins  coloured  red,  as  occurs  in 
Meemadict^on  venoaum.  They  are  chiefly 
interesting  on  account  of  their  prettily 
marked  foliage.  [T.  JiL} 

GYMN08TEPHIITM.  A  genus  of  com- 
posite plants  peculiar  to  South  Africa. 
The  three  known  species  are  herbaceous 
or  somewhat  shrubby  plants,  with  alter- 
nate linear  entire  leaves,  and  small  soli- 
tary stalked  flower-heads  terminating  the 
twigs,  the  ray  florets  strap^aped  and 
blue,  the  disk  tubular  and  yellow.  The 
achenes  of  the  ray  being  without  piyipus, 
and  those  of  the  disk  being  sterile,  sufBce 
to  distinguish  these  plants  from  daisies 
and  their  other  allies.  {A.  A.  &] 

QYMN08TOMT7M.  A  genus  of  acro- 
carpous mosses,  formerly  contaluing  al- 
most every  moss  destitute  of  a  peristome, 
but  now  restricted  to  those  species  which 
differ  only  in  this  character  from  WeissitL 
The  species  mostly,  though  not  exclusively, 
inhabit  temperate  regions.         [M.  J.  BJ 

GYMNOSTYLIS.  Under  the  name  of  G. 
anthemifolia  is  sometimes  cultivated  In 
botanic  gurdens  a  stemless  South  Ame- 
rican herb  with  chamomlle-llke  leaves, and 
clusters  of  small  woolly  flower-heads  sit-  ' 
ting  in  their  midst.  The  plant  is  usuaUy 
placed  in  Soliva.  [A.  A.  BJ 

GYMN0TETRASPERM0U8.  Having 
such  a  four-lobed  ovary  as  is  fonnd  in  la- 
biates, which  was  formerly  thought  to  con- 
sist of  four  naked  seeds. 

GYMNOTHEGA.  A  small  genus  of  ma- 
rattiaceous  ferns,  separated  from  Marattia 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  an  involucre 
lieneath  the  sorus.  They  are  the  same  in 
habit  and  In  general  aspect,  having  large 
globose  scaly  rhizomes,  and  ample  bipin- 
nate  fronds,  with  articulated  pinnules.  The 
typical  species  Is  G.  cicutoefoliM^     [T.  H.] 

The  name  has  also  been  8i.».en  to  a 
Chinese  herbaceous  plant  with  the  habit  of 
Saurums,  and  referred  to  the  Saxtruracete- 
The  flowers  are  small,  placed  on  spikes,  io 
the  axils  of  small  somewhat  fleshy  bracts; 
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stamens  six,  inserted  on  the  top  ol  the 
orary  (!),  which  is  inferior,  one-celled,  with 
four  parietal  placentae ;  ovules  numerous ; 
styles  four.  (Decaiane,)  [M.  T.  M .] 

GYMNOTHRIX.  A  genua  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Paniee<e,  joined  by 
Steudel  with  Pennisetum.  [D.  M.] 

GYNAION.  A  genus  of  CordiaeeaSt  con- 
taining a  single  species  from  the  Himala- 
yas. It  is  a  woody  plant  with  alternate  or 
sub-opposite  elliptical  entire  leases,  and 
flowers  in  cymes  at  the  ends  of  the  branch- 
es. The  calyx  is  unequally  four  to  six» 
lobed ;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  the 
limb  divided  into  four  to  six  obovateoblong 
lobes ;  the  Ave  stamens  have  hairy  filar 
ments ;  and  the  four-celled  ovary  is  globose 
and  glabrous,  perforated  at  the  apex,  with- 
out style  or  stigma.  This  remarkable  plant 
has  the  habit  of  Varronia  rotundi/oUa,  but 
differs  from  it  in  the  structure  of  the 
flower,  which  seems  to  be  the  monstrous 
flower  of  a  Cordia  wanting  the  style  and 
stigma ;  it  differs  from  Cordia  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  calyx  and  corolla.         [W.  C] 

GYNANDROUS.  Having  the  stamens 
and  style  and  ovary  all  blended  into  one 
common  body,  as  in  orchids,  Aristolochia, 
kc. 

GYNERIUM.  A  genus  of  grasses  belong- 
Ingr  to  the  tribe  ArwndinecBt  and  dis- 
tlnguisbed  chiefly  by  the  species  having 
showy  flower-panicles,  the  spikelets  of 
which  are  two-flowered,  the  male  and  fe- 
male flowers  o];i  distinct  plants.  Steudel 
describes  six  species,  which  are  natives  of 
Brazil  and  Chili,  save  one,  O.  zeUmdicum. 
That  which  is  best  known  and  cultivated 
In  Britain  is  O.  argenteum,  the  Pampas 
grass,  so  called  from  its  being  a  native  of 
the  vast  plains  of  South  America  called 
Pampas.  This  splendid  grass  has  proved 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  rigours 
of  our  winters  in  Britain  without  protec- 
tion; and  blossoming  as  It  does  in  Octo1)er, 
when  most  other  flowers  are  past,  its  value 
Is  much  enhanced.  Few  plants  produce  a 
finer  effect  than  good  tufts  of  this  grass, 
Bltber  when  cultivated  singly  on  lawns,  or 
In  the  front  of  8hrubberies,where  evergreen 
plants  afford  a  dark  background,  as  a  con- 
trast to  Its  large  silvery-white  feather-like 
[Mnicles.  Under  favourable  circumstances, 
the  culms  rise  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high 
}r  upwards,  forty,  fifty,  or  occasionally 
more,  springing  from  one  plant.  This 
Pampas  grass  was  first  Introduced  to  Bu- 
'ope  in  1843,  through  seeds  sent  from 
Buenos  Ayres  by  Mr.  Tweedie  to  the 
Jlasnevln  Botanic  Garden,  and  It  is  now 
mltivated  in  most  gardens  of  note  through- 
mt  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  on  the  conti- 
lent  of  Europe,  and  in  Australia.  [D.  M.] 

GTNIXUS,  or  GYNIZUS.  The  depressed 
itlgmatic  surface  of  orchids. 

GTNOBASB.  The  growing  point  In8er^ 
Ml  between  the  base  of  carpels  in  a  conical 
nanner,  so  as  to  throw  them  Into  an 
>blique  position. 


GYNOCARDIA.  A  genus  of  Pcmgiaeeat 
differing  from  others  in  the  very  numerous 
stamens  (about  a  hundred),  and  in  the  ste- 
rile flowers,  whose  anthers  are  fixed  by  the 
base.  6.  odorata,  the  only  known  species, 
is  a  handsome  East  Indian  tree,  abundant 
In  hot  valleys  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya  and 
Khasya,  comparable  to  the  common  sycar 
more  for  size,  having  glossy  entire  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  yellow  sweet-scented  flow- 
ers an  inch  and  a  half  across,  growing  in 
clusters  generally  from  the  old  wood,  the 
different  sexes  on  separate  plants.  They 
have  four  or  five  calyx  leaves,  a- like  num- 
ber of  petals  and  scales  opposite  them, 
numerous  stamens  in  the  sterile  flowers, 
and  a  few  abortive  ones  In  the  fertile, 
surrounding  an  ovary  which  Is  tipiied 
with  five  short  styles.  The  fruits  are 
globular  ash-coloured  berries  the  size  of  a 
shaddock,  and  enclose  numerous  seeds. 
Imbedded  in  pulp.  According  to  Rox- 
burgh, the  seeds  contain  an  oil;  and  are 
beaten  up  with  clarified  butter,  and  used 
by  the  natives  as  a  remedy  for  cutaneous 
diseases.  [A.  A.  B.] 

GTNOOEPHALIUM.  A  Japanese  cJimb- 
ing  shrub,  belonging  to  the  Artocarpacece. 
The  leaves  are  heart-shaped  and  undivided; 
the  female  fiowers  are  globular,  the  male 
in  panlcled  heads.  The  genus  Is  closely 
allied  to  ConocephcUtu,  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  four-parted  perianth  of  the 
male  flower,  the  clrft  style,  and  the  crum- 
pled seed-leaves.  [M.  r.  M.] 


GYNCECIUM. 
longs  to  it. 


The  pistil  and  all  that  be- 


GYNOPHORE.  The  stalk  of  the  ovarj', 
within  the  origin  of  the  calyx. 

GYNOPLEURA.  A  genus  of  Chilian 
herbs,  with  entire  or  lobed  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  in  terminal  clusters  or 
tufts.  They  belong  to  the  MaXesherhiaceoe, 
and  are  known  by  their  bell-shaped  calyx, 
five  petals  inserted  outside  an  annular 
membranous  slightly  toothed  corona, 
which  Is  attached  to  the  throat  of  the 
calyx ;  and  Ave  stamens,  inserted  at  the 
base  of  a  short  stalk  that  supports  the 
one-celled  ovary.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GYN08TEMIUM.  The  column  of  or- 
chids ;  that  Is  to  say,  the  part  formed  by 
the  union  of  stamens,  style,  and  stigma. 

GYNOSTEMMA.  A  genus  of  OtvcurbitOr 
cecB,  natives  of  Java,  having  entire  or 
lobed  leaves,  unisexual  flowers  In  panicles, 
a  two-ranked  calyx,  no  corolla,  five  mo- 
nadelphous  stamens,  and  a  half-Inferior 
ovary.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  with  three 
or  four  one-seeded  stones.         [M.  T.  M.] 

GYNOXia  A  genus  of  composite  plants 
confined  to  America,  and  there  found  from 
Guatemala  southward  to  Peru.  They  are 
nearly  related  to  Seneeio,  and  chiefly  differ 
In  the  style-branches  being  prolonged  Into 
conical  hispid  points.  Instead  of  being 
obtuse.  Some  are  trailing  bushes  with 
Alternate  lance-shaped  or  ovate  leaves ; 
and  the  yellow  flower-heads  few  and  large, 
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or  numerous  small  and  arranged  in  co-  [ 
rymbs.  Another  and  larger  group,  which  is  i 
restricted  to  the  Andean  regions  of  Equa- 
dor  and  New  Grenada,  are  erect  opposite- 
leaved  bushes  or  small  trees,  with  white  or 
yellow  rayed  or  ray  less  flower-beads,  resem- 
bling those  of  our  own  groundsels.  This 
latter  group  M.  Weddell  keeps  alone  in  the 
genus,  and  places  the  former  with  true 
groundsels.  To  the  latter  lielongs  O.fra- 
gram,  the  only  species  known  lu  cultiva- 
tion, a  scandeut  bush  with  somewhat 
fleshy  ovate  leaves,  and  pale  yellow  fra- 
grant flowers,  the  beads  about  an  inch 
across  and  disposed  in  loose  corymbs  at  the 
ends  of  the  twigs.  About  twenty  species 
are  enumerated.  [A.  A.  B.] 

6TNURA.  A  genua  of  the  composite 
family,  containing  upwards  of  twenty 
species,  all  f<mud  in  the  tropics  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  occurring  in  greatest 
numbers  in  India  and  its  Archipelago. 
From  Senecio,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied, 
it  diflFurs  in  the  style-branches  having  long 
protruding  points.  Many  of  the  species 
are  coarse  perennial  weeds,  with  distantly 
toothed  or  pinnatifld  leaves,  the  angular 
stems  terminating  in  corymbs  of  rich 
yellow  flower-heads,  whose  florets  are  all 
tubular.  Other  species  are  scrambling 
undershrubs.  The  rootstocks  in  some  are 
thick  and  fleshy,  and  not  unf  requently  the 
leaves  are  of  a  line  purple  colour  under- 
neath, which  is  the  case  with  the  (?.  btco/or, 
a  species  from  the  Moluccas,  cultivated  in 
hothouses  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  and 
having  rich  orange-coloured  flower-heads 
disposed  in  loose  corymbs.         [A.  A.  B.] 

GYPS0CALLI8.    Erica. 

GYPSOPHILA.  A  genus  of  annual  or 
perennial  evergreen  herbaceous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Oaryophyllacece,  in  the  alsi- 
neous  division  of  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  having  the  calyx  campanulate, 
angular,  somewhat  flve-lobed,  the  margins 
membranous;  Ave  petals  without  claws; 
ten  stamens  ;  two  styles  ;  and  a  one-celled 
capsule.  The  species,  which  are  numerous, 
have  leaves  like  those  of  the  pink,  and 
small  white  or  pink  flowers,  which  are 
usually  disposed  in  diffuse  panicles.  They 
inhabit  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
growing  mostly  in  rocky  or  stony  places, 
especially  in  a  limestone  soil.  Some  of 
them  are  occasionally  cultivated  as  border 
plants,  or  ou  rockeries.  [C.  A.  J.] 

GTRANDRA.  A  MexicAn  perennial  with 
the  habit  of  a  Chir<mia,  and  forming  a 
genus  of  Gentianacefe.  The  flowers  have  a 
five-parted  wheel-shaped  purple  corolla. 
Into  the  throat  of  which  are  inserted  the 
stamens,  whose  showy  yellow  twisted  an- 
thers give  a  distinguishing  character  and 
name  to  the  genus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

GYRATE.  The  same  as  Circinate ;  curl- 
ed inwards  like  a  crozler. 

GYRINOPSIS.  An  aqullariaceous  shrub 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  perianth  is 
coloured  and  funnel-shaped,  with  a  fl ve-clef  t 


limb ;  and  there  are  ten  abort  balry 
placed  in  pain  oppoaite  the  lobes  a<  ill 
perianth.  [>LT.3LJ 

GYROCARPUS.  A  genus  of  apetaloa' 
Exogens,  consisting  of  trees  having  pdy> 
gamouB  flowers,  natives  of  the  Bast  Indfei 
and  tropical  parts  of  America.  The  lesfs 
are  alternate,  undivided  or  lobed,  and  tb» 
flowera  are  collected  in  dense  panldei 
The  calyx  in  the  hermaphrodite  flowen  ii 
superior,  and  four  to  eight-Icbed ;  the  sit* 
mens  four,  with  glands  interposed, and  die 
anthers  remarkable  for  opening  by  valra 
which  turn  upwards.  The  ovary,  wbidi  is 
completely  adherent  to  the  tube  of  tbe 
calyx,  is  one-celled  with  one  pendaloa 
ovule,  the  style  slender,  and  the  stigoa 
obtuse.  The  fruit  is  nuv-like,  two-wlngei 
at  the  apex,  from  two  of  the  lobes  of  ite 
calyx  enlarging  while  tbe  others  fall  cC 
The  male  flowers  have  the  same  lobed  ^ 
calyx  and  stamens  as  tbe  taermaphroditd 
This  genus  is  very  near  Illigera,  froa 
which  it  differs  in  Its  fmit  being  wingri 
at  the  apex,  not  on  the  sides,  and  fn  com- 
mon with  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Lattraeat 
and  Comhretacece,  with  the  latter  of  whidi 
families  it  has  been  combined.  It  is  some 
times  considered  as  the  type  of  a  distinct 
family,  and  separated  under  the  name  of 
OyroearpecB.  [B.  CL] 

GYROMA,  or  GYRUS.  The  ring  or  at- 
ticulated  circle  which  surrounds  the  spor»- 
cases  of  ferns ;  also  a  button-like  shield, 
such  as  is  found  among  lichens  in  the  genu 
Qyrophora. 

GYROPHORA.  A  genus  of  lichens  te- 
longing  to  the  order Pj/ztne/,  dlstlnguisfaed 
by  its  curiously  convoluted  fruit,  a  num- 
ber of  disks  l>eing  produced  in  a  pro- 
liferous manner  within  the  original  fralt 
Tbe  species  grow  on  rocks  and  large 
boulders,  and  are  remarkable  as  supplying 
the  Tripe  de  Roche  of  the  Arctic  voyagera, 
so  called  from  the  buUate  dilated  frond.  Tbe 
bitter  principle  is  so  strong  in  these  plants, 
that,  though  they  have  considerable  nutri- 
tive qualities,  they  do  not  agree  as  sn 
article  of  food  with  many  ccnstitutiona 
Vmlrilicaria,  which  is  distinguished  by  tb« 
more  simple  disks,  supplies  also  a  part  of 
the  Tripe,  which  is  collected  without  mucli 
discrimination  of  species.  [M.  J.  Ej 

GYROSE.    Bent  backwards  and  forward! 
as  the  anthers  of  cucurbits. 

GYROSELLE.    (Pr.)    Dodecaihetm. 

GYROSTEMON.  A  genus  of  Gyrostmo- 1 
necB,  consisting  of  small  branched  shrubs 
from  South-western  Australia  with  alter 
nate  linear  semi-cylindrical  murronste ! 
leaves,  and  solitary  axillary  stalked  di<E- 
clous  flowers,  with  a  six  or  sevcn-Iobed 
calyx ;  the  males  have  numerous  suniens, 
in  several  rows,  the  females  many  carpels 
placed  round  a  thick  central  axia  The 
fruit  is  obovate,  of  many  raeuibranaceoos 
cocci,  in  a  single  row.  This  latter  chancier 
distinguishes  it  from  Codonocarpns,  which 
has  the  cocci  arranged  in  more  than  one 
row.  [J.T.aj 


H AAOEA.  A  jorencs  of  BegoniacecBt  called 
after  Haage.an  Erfurt  horticulturist.  The 
flowers  are  rose-coloured,  moncecious,  with 
two  perianth  leaves :  the  staminate  ones 
with  numerous  stamens  ;  and  the  pistillate 
ones  with  an  Inferior  three-celled  equally 
three-winged  ovary,  a  three-parted  smooth 
I>erslstent  style,and  broadly  expanded  stig- 
mas, surrounded  hy  a  papillose  band  twisted 
once  spirally.  The  only  species,  H.  dipe- 
talOf  a  shrub  with  semlcordate  petlolate 
leaves,  and  pendulous  floral  cymes,  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  was  formerly  called 
Begonia  dipetala,  [J.  H.  B.] 

HABEL-ASSia  (7r.)  Cypenu  eseulen- 
tua. 

HABENARIA.  A  well-known  extensive 
grenus  of  terrestrial  tuberous-rooted  or- 
chids, more  or  less  generally  distributed, 
though  most  numerous  in  India  and  Africa. 
It  Is  represented  in  Britain  by  H.  bi/olia 
I  and  H.  chlorantha,  known  respectively  as 
the  small  and  large  Butterfly  Orchis.  They 
are  both  very  similar  In  aspect,  having  a 
stem  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  with  two 
oblong  obtuse  leaves  at  the  base,  above 
that  a  few  narrow  green  bracts,  and  then 
an  erect  terminal  spike  of  very  fragrant 
long-spurred  white  flowers.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is,  that  in  H.  ehlo- 
rantha  the  flowers  are  larger,  the  throat 
or  the  nectary  or  spur  much  wider,  and  the 
two  pollen-masses  more  distant  from  each 
other.  For  a  most  Interesting  account  of 
the  mode  of  fertilisation  in  these  two 
plants,  see  Mr.  Darwin's  book.  On  the  Ferti- 
lisation of  Orchids.  Some  of  the  Indian 
species  are  notable  for  the  length  of  spur, 
as  In  the  appropriately  named  H.  longecal- 
carata,  where,  with  flowers  an  inch  across, 
the  spur  is  four  inches  in  length.  The 
habit  of  most  of  the  species  is  similar  to 
that  of  our  native  Orchis,  to  which  they  are 
closely  related,  differing  chiefly  in  the  two 
glands  of  the  pollen-masses  being  inserted 
into  separate  pouches  instead  of  into 
a  common  ona  The  flowers  vary  much 
in  colour,  some  being  green,  others  rose, 
a  goodly  number  golden  yellow,  but  the 
erreater  part  white,  and  usually  very  fra- 
grant. [A.  A.  B.] 

HABINB.  (Fr.)  Dolichoa  melanoph- 
thalmus. 

HABIT.  The  general  appearance  of  a 
plant ;  its  manner  of  growth,  without  re- 
ference to  details  of  structure. 

HABITAT.  The  situation  in  which  a 
plant  grows  in  a  wild  state. 

HABLITZIA.  A  perennial  Caucasian 
twining  herb,  of  the  order  Amaranthacece, 
with  a  turnip-shaped  root  and  furrowed 
stem,  large  alternate  long-stalked  glabrous 
cordate-acuminate  entire  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  small  cymes  collected  into  dense 
axillary  panicles  ;  the  perigone  green  and 
flve-clef  t,  the  stamens  five.  [J.  T.  8.] 

HABRACANTHUS.  A  genus  of  Acan- 
ihacea',  containing  three  st>ecles  from 
Mexico,  herbs  or  shrubs  witn  oblong  or  ' 


oval  leaves,  and  white  or  red  flowers  in 
terminal  panicles  or  in  few-flowered  axil- 
lary cymes.  The  calyx  is  deeply  flve-parted, 
and  the  corolla  ringent,  with  the  upper  lip 
falcate  and  entire,  and  the  lower  three- 
parted  ,  there  are  two  exserted  diverging 
stamens ,  and  the  ovary  is  surrounded  by  a 
broad  disk  at  the  base,  has  four  ovules  near 
the  middle,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  acute 
stigma.  [w.  C] 

HABRANTHUS.  A  genus  of  hlppeastri- 
form  Amaryllidaceee,  distinguished  in  that 
group,  which  has  a  narrow-mouthed  pe- 
rianth tube,  by  the  perianth  being  decll- 
nate,  but  not  convolute  Into  a  tube-like 
form  as  in  the  allied  Phycella,  and  by  the 
faucial  membrane  being  annular.  They 
consist  of  handsome  South  American  bulbs, 
found  principally  In  Chill,  Monte  Video, 
and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  plants  have  narrow 
two-ranked  flaccid  leaves,  and  a  precocious 
scape  which  either  Is  single-flowered  or 
bears  an  umbel  of  few  or  many  flowers 
of  a  crimson,  scarlet,  rose,  purple,  whitish, 
yellow,  or  red  and  yellow  colour.  The 
perianth  Is  subcampanulate  with  a  short 
tube,  the  limb  more  or  less  spreading,  the 
stamens  unequal  inserted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  the  faucial  membrane  annular, 
and  the  stigma  three-lobed.  [T.  M.3 

HABROTHAMNUS.  A  genus  of  beauti- 
ful Mexican  shrubs,  belonging  to  the 
Solanacea^.  The  flowers  have  a  bell-shaped 
flve-toothed  calyx  ,  a  club-shaped  tubular 
corolla,  with  the  limb  contracted  and  flve- 
toothed  ;  five  stamens  concealed  within 
the  corolla  ;  and  a  button-shar>ed  stigma. 
The  fruit  Is  succulent,  surrounded  by  the 
calyx,  two-celled,  each  cell  containing  a 
few  seeds.  The  panicles  of  red  or  purple 
flowers  are  home  In  abundance,  and 
justify  the  name  applied  to  them— which 
signiflcs  graceful  branch.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HABROZIA.  A  genus  of  SderanthaeeeSt 
differing  from  the  rest  of  the  order  in  hay- 
ing the  utricle  adhering  to  the  seed,  and 
the  calyx  tube  not  constricted  at  the 
throat.  It  Is  a  small  annual  oriental  herb, 
with  slender  stems,  setaceous  leaves,  and 
many-flowered  terminal  cymes.    [J.  T.  S.J 

HABZELIA.  A  small  genus  of  ilnonacMP, 
having  a  very  wide  geographical  distribu- 
tion, two  species  being  found  in  Malaya, 
two  on  the  western  coast  of  tropical  Africa, 
and  the  remainder  in  Guiana  and  Cuba.  It 
belongs  to  the  Xylopieas,  and  Is  distin- 
guished from  its  allies  by  the  torus  being 
flat,  instead  of  drawn  up  into  a  cone 
or  hollowed  out.  The  flowers  are  three- 
sided,  having  three  sepals  joined  together 
at  the  bottom,  and  six  petals  arranged  in 
two  series,  the  inner  ones  being  rather 
smaller  than  the  outer.  The  fruit  consists 
of  numerous  long  nearly  cylindrical  pods, 
separate  from  each  other,  and  containing  a 
number  of  oblong  seeds.  The  plants  are 
either  tall  shrubs  or  trees  about  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high,  and  have  long  simple 
leaves  of  a  leathery  texture,  from  the 
base  of  which  the  flowers  are  produced 
either  singly  or  in  clustera    H.  tethiopiea. 
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a  Ull  »hnih,  with  pointed  «8V-«hape<l 
leave*,  rovervd  with  whitish  down  undel^ 
nnth.  but  imtwth  and  green  above,  Is  a 

,  native  of  Western  Africa,  where  lu  fruit, 
which  consists  of  a  numlierof  smooth  pod- 
like  cancels  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill, 
and  two  Inches  lonir,  is  dried  and  used  In- 
stead of  pepper,  whence  it  Is  often  called 
lle«ro-pepper,€lainea  pepper,  or  Ethiopian 

I  pepper,  and  by  old  authors  Piper  tethiopi- 

I  eum.  The  fruits  of  U.  vndulata  are  used 
la  the  same  wsjr,  as  also  are  those  of  H. 

,  aronuUiea :  Indeed,  It  Is  probable  that  the 
fruits  of   all  the  species  possess  similar 

'  aromatic  and  pungent  properties.  [A.  8J 

-      HACKBBRRT. 
C.  oecidcntaiiM. 


CeiHt  eratti/oHai  also 


HACKMATACK.  The  American  Larch. 
Abie»  patdula. 

HACgrBTIA.  A  ffenos  of  nml^ellifers, 
distinguished  bj  having  the  limb  of  the 
caiyx  leaf-like  and  persistent,  forming  a 
crown  to  the  fruit,  which  Is  contracted  at 
the  sides,  each  half  having  Ave  narrow  ribs. 
The  genus  was  named  In  honour  of  Hae- 
quet,  who  published  an  account  of  the 
Alpine  plants  of  Osmlola.  H.  Empaetia, 
the  only  species.  Is  a  small  herbaceous 

eerennlal   plant  resembling  an  Aatrantia, 
aving  digitate  three-Iolied  leaves,  and  a 
single  umbel  of  yellow  flowers.      [O.  D.] 

HADSCHT.  The  nareotio  Haahisb,  Ca$tr 
%iM»$(Uiva, 

HiCMADTCTYOlf.  A  genua  of  dogbanes, 
distinguished  by  the  border  of  the  corolla 
having  five  equal  broad  bent  lobes,-  Its 
tube  having  on  Its  Inside  five  small  scales 
alternate  with  the  lobes ;  the  style  ending 
In  a  head-like  summit;  and  by  five  small 
glands  being  situate  at  the  base  of  the  seed- 
Tessel,  alternate  with  the  divisions  of  the 
calyx.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek,  and 
indicates  the  crimson  tint  of  the  leaf-veins. 
The  species  are  climbing  shrubs,  natives 
of  tropical  America.  [G.  O.] 

HJBMANTHU&  A  genus  of  Amaryltt- 
daeea,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
South  African  bulbs,  some  few  species  be- 
ing found  in  tmplcal  Africa.  It  l>eIongs  to 
the  amaryllldiform  group,  that  with  a  solid 
scape,  and  the  stamens  not  connected  by  a 
cup.  The  special  characteristics  are  a  re- 
gular perianth  with  straight  tube,  and  a 
▼alveless  fruit  with  a  pulpaceons  middle 
coat.  The  species  are  rather  numerous. 
They  have  tunlcated  bulbs  with  the  scales 
often  two-ranked,  and  few  leaves, often  only 
two,  which  are  thickish  and  plane,  erect  or 
lying  flat  on  the  ground.  The  scape  is 
short,  often  with  a  pair  of  bracts  at  the 
base,  sometimes  coloured  and  terminating 
in  an  umbel  of  many  crowded  flowers, 
usually  with  a  many-leaved  spathe,  the 
leaflets  of  which  are  erect,  often  coloured, 
and  longer  than  the  flowera.  The  flowers 
are  red  or  white,  sometimes  very  showy. 
The  perianth  is  six-cleft  vrlth  erect  or 
spreading  segments,  and  a  short  tu>>e ;  the 
■tamens  six,  exserted;  the  style  flllform. 
ith  a  simple   or  obsoletelj  three-lobea 


stigma ;  and  the  ovary  three-celled,  beconu 
lug  a  globose  or  oblong  benr.        fT.  M.J 

HiEMARf A  discolor,  or,  as  ft  has  been 
called,  Ooodyera  diacolor,  is  a  small  herba- 
ceous orchid  of  South  China,  having  creep- 
ing succulent  stems  throwing  out  roots  at 
intervals,  bearing  towards  the  apex  a  tew 
ovate  leaves,  and  ending  In  an  erect  flower- 
sptke  a  few  inches  In  length  furnished 
with  a  number  of  crimson  bracts.  The 
leaves  are  nearly  three  inches  long,  green 
above,  and  crimson  underneath  ;  and  the 
flowers  are  white  and  threcKiuarters  of  an 
inch  across.  The  plant  has  altogether  the 
appearance  of  a  Goodyera,  and  differs 
chiefly  from  that  genus  m  the  sepals  being 
like  the  petals  and  not  herbaceous.  It  Is 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its 
beautiful  leaves.  CA.  A.  a] 

HAHATITICUS.    Dull  red.  with  a  slight 
mixture  of  brown. 

H^MATOCOCCUS.  A  genus  of  chloro- 
sperms,  in  which,  however,  some  of  the 
species  have  red,  and  some  green  spores, 
and  probably  for  this  reason  the  word 
OUeocapsa  has  been  substituted  for  It.  The 
plants  consist  of  a  shapeless  erelatinous 
mass  made  up  of  vesicles  containing  a 
variable  number  of  spores  which  props- 
gate  the  plant  by  cell-division,  new  cells 
being  formed  from  the  divided  spores 
within  the  mother  cell.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  important  as  illustrat- 
ing under  a  simple  form  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  Increase  by  cell-division.  The 
Individual  plants  closely  resemble  the 
gonidia  of  J?pAe6e.  Some  of  the  species  are. 
It  Is  believed,  merely  an  early  stage  of 
certain  lichens.  [Bf.  J.  BJ 

HiBMATORCHIS.    CiprtoHa. 

H^MATOSTAPHIS.  A  small  glabrous 
tree  from  tropical  Africa,  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  long  axillary  panicles  of  small 
white  flowers,  forming  a  genus  of  Ana- 
eardiaeete,  allied  to  Odina,  8chinu»,  Ac,  but 
differing  from  all  In  Its  trimerous  Irre- 
gular flowerp,  and  in  habit.  The  drupes  of 
a  deep  crimson,  collected  in  bunches  re- 
sembling grapes,  are  eatable,  and  althouj^ 
acid  are  not  unpleasant. 

HiEMATOXTLON.  The  tree  yielding 
the  well-known  Logwood  of  commerce  Is 
the  sole  representative  of  this  genus  of 
LeguminoscB  CkBaalpinice.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  In  Yucatan— 
whence  it  is  named  H.  eampechianum—»Di 
also  of  other  parts  of  Central  America, 
and  has  been  introduced  Into,  and  Is  now 
naturalised  in,  many  of  the  West  Indian 
islands.  The  tree  Is  one  of  medium  size, 
seldom  exceeding  forty  feet  In  height, 
with  a  trunk  about  a  foot  and  a  half  In 
diameter,  and  having  Its  smaller  branches 
covered  with  white  bark,  often  spiny. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  consisting  of  from 
three  to  four  pairs  of  small  smooth  ob-  | 
A-ersely  egg-shaped  leaflets ;  andtheydlow  I 
flowers  are  produced  in  racemes  from  the  I 
bases  of  the  leaves.  The  pod  Is  flat,  tapered  I 
to  both  ends,  and  contains  two  seeds,  bat  | 
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obltque  stigma;  and  a  one-celled  seed- 
Teasel  (follicle),  which  is  generally  woody, 
ovate  or  oblong  and  swollen,  rarely  glo- 
bose, smooth  or  tuberculated,  and  often 
with  two  spurs.  The  foliage  is  extremely 
variable :  In  H.arieularu,propinqua^  pugio- 
nl/ormis,  lotiffieuspis,  CunnirighamU,  lorea^ 
&c.,  it  is  simple,  filiform,  occasionally  fur- 
rowed, and  the  points  mostly  very  sharp, 
the  leaves  in  the  last-named  species  being 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  length ; 
in  H.  Uuiocarpha,  trt/urcatOf  dkc,  it  is  very 
narrow  and  flat ;  in  ff.  linearis,Jlorida,  Hid- 
folia,  progtrata,  &&,  it  is  linear-lanceolate 
or  ovate,  with  more  or  less  spiny  margins ; 
in  ff.  cueuUata,  cotuhifoUa,  and  Victoria,  It 
is  broadly  heart^haped,  with  toothed  mar- 
gins ;  in  H.arborescenti,  Leucadendron,  pan- 
danicarpa,  dactylaidet,  &e.,  it  is  liuear- 
spathulate  and  of  a  very  leathery  texture. 
The  fruit  of  J7.  pandanicarpa  is  very  large, 
and  covered  with  conical  tubercles.  The 
leaves  in  H.  mimosoides,  saligna,  olei/olia, 
Ac,  are  either  lanceolate  or  ovate.  The 
genus  consists  generally  of  tall  shrubs,  or 
occasionally  of  small  trees,  as  JET.  lorea, 
Preissii,  arboreseens,  ice.  Some  of  the 
species  have  been  found  in  every  portion 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania  that  has  yet 
been  visited.  [R.  H.] 

HALBERO-WEED.    NeurolcejUL. 

HALBERT-HEADED.  Abruptly  enlarged 
at  the  base  into  two  diverging  lobes,  Uke 
the  head  of  a  halbert. 

HALEDSCH.    BalaniUa  agvptiaea. 

HALENIA.  A  genus  of  Siberian  herba- 
ceous plants  of  the  gentian  family.  Their 
flowers  have  a  four-parted  calyx  ;  a  four- 
cleft  corolla  whose  segments  are  prolonged 
at  the  base  into  a  spur ;  four  stamens ;  and 
a  one-celled  ovary  with  a  two-lobed  stigma. 
S.  heterantha  is  remarkable  from  its  lower 
flowers  having  no  8purs,  while  the  upper 
ones  are  provided  with  them.    [M.  T.  M.] 


HALESIACE^.    One  of 
the  order  Styracacece. 


the  names  of 


HALESIA.  A  genus  of  Styraeaeeas,  dif- 
fering from  the  others  in  its  two  to  four- 
winged  fruits,  which  are  one  to  two  Inches 
long,  with  a  bony  one  to  four-celled  kernel. 
The  Snowdrop  or  Silver-bell  trees,  as  the 
species  are  commonly  called,  are  natives 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  deciduous 
shrubs  or  small  trees  with  alternate  stalked 
ovate-oblong  toothed  leaves,  an  inch  or  two 
long  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  but  much 
larger  when  mature.  The  flowers  bear 
much  resemblance  to  snowdrops,  and  are 
supported  on  slender  drooping  stalks,  two 
or  three  together,  arising  from  the  buds 
of  the  preceding  year.  A  fine  tree  about 
thirty  feet  high  otH.  tetraptera  may  be  seen 
in  the  Arboretum  in  Kew  Gardens,  flower- 
ing in  May  and  June.  The  genus  bears  the 
name  of  Dr.  Stephen  Hales.       [A.  A.  B.] 

HALF.  Sometimes  used  In  the  sense  of 
one-sided  ;  as  half-cordate,  which  signifies 
cordate  on  one  side  only.  —  MONOPET- 
ALOUS.   Having  the  petals  united,  but  so 


sliflrhtly  that  they  easily  Beparate. 
NETTED.  When  of  several  layers  of  i 
thing,  the  outer  one  only  Is  petted » f^  *| 
the  roots  of  Oladiolus  comntuMis.  — STE1>! 
CLASPING.  Clasping  tbe  base  in  asanl^ 
degree.  —TERETE.  A  Ions' narrow  boATi  | 
flat  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other. 

HALTED.  When  the  Ineqnality  of  tiie 
two  sides  of  an  organ  is  so  great  that  om 
half  of  the  figure  is  either  iNrhoIIy  or  nearly 
wanting,  as  the  leaf  of  many  Sefftmiat. 

HALIANTHB.    (Pr.)  AreiUMriapeplai&Bi. 

HALIDRYS.  A  generic  name  gives  to 
the  old  FucvM  sUiquosu*,  vrbich  is  a  fre-i 
quent  Inhabitant  of  our  coasts,  and  dis- 1 
tinguished  at  once  from  all  otlier  native 
AlgcB  by  the  pod-like  jointed  air-bladders. 
The  only  other  representative  of  the  ge- 
nus, H.  osmtmdacea,  isfooxid  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America.  [M.  J.  &] 

HALIMEDA.     A  genns    of    calcareovs 
green-sporcd  Alga,  with  the  habit  of  the 
Indian  fig,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Siphonea.     The  frond  is   composed,  like  \ 
Caiderpa,  of  a  branched  thread  which  trsr 
verses  every  part  of  the  plant,  but  never , 
has  any  articulations.    The  endochrome  is  ' 
at  length  resolved  into  minute  zoospores.  { 
The  species  are  all  inhabitants  of  warm 
seas.    H.  Opuntia  is  widely  difFused,  and  is  . 
found  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
and  also  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed 
seas.    The  plants  grow  in  sand  or  amongst  t 
fragments  of  shells,  being  attached  by  a 
mass  of  fine  thread-like  roots,  which  grasp 
the  particles  of  sand  Ac,  and  form  a  little 
ball.  [M.  J.  R] 

HALIMXTS.  A  group  of  Chenopodiacea, 
allied  to  Atriplex,  but  now  sunk  under  the 
genus  Obione;  it  is,  however,  retained  as  a 
section  of  the  latter,  distinguished  by 
having  the  perigone  surrounding  the  fruit 
closed,  and  Joined  by  the  whole  length  of 
their  sides.  Obione  peduncuUUa,  an  Knnuai, 
found,  though  rarely,  in  salt  marshes  in  I 
the  south-east  of  England,  belongs  to  this  \ 
section ;  it  has  alternate  obovate  or  oblong 
slightly  fieshy  leaves,  with  a  mealy  cover- 
ing, and  axillary  glomerules  of  small 
flowers  arranged  In  Interrupted  spikes. 
The  fruit  is  remarkable  from  the  peduncu- 
lated obcordate  fruiting  bracts.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HALLERIA.  A  genus  of  iSeropkttZarioceff, 
consisting  of  erect  glabrous  shrubs,  witb 
opposite ovateevergreen  leaves,  and  showy 
scarlet  flowers,  solitary  or  clustered  in  the 
upper  axils.  The  shape  of  the  corolla  Is 
nearly  that  of  a  Perdstemon,  but  the  calyx 
Is  broad  and  cup-shaped  ;  there  is  no  rudi- 
mentary flfth  stamen,  and  the  fruit  is  a 
berry.  There  are  three  species  known,  all 
natives  of  the  Cape  Colony  In  South  Africa 

HALLIA.  A  genns  of  Legnminom 
peculiar  to  South  Africa,  consisting  of  a  1 1 
few  erect  or  decumbent  perennial  herbs, 
with  slender  angled  or  winged  stems, 
simple  heart-shaped  or  lance-shaped  leaves, 
and  in  their  axils  solitary  or  twin  stalked 
flowers,  nearly  the  size  of  those  of  a  vetdi, 
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and  Tloletrcoloured.  The  genus  Is  mogt, 
nearly  related  to  Alhagi;  but  they  are 
spiny  erect  bushes,  wtth  more  than  one 
seed  to  the  pod,  while  here  the  habit  is 
very  different,  and  the  minute  compressed 
pods  have  but  one  seed.  Linnaeus  named 
the  genus  after  Berger  Martin  Hall,  one  of 
his  pupils.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HALOCNEMUM.    A  genus  of  Chenopo- 
diacea,  allied  to  Salicomia,  but  having  the 
perigone  of  three  scalc-IiJEe  leaves,  not 
monophyllous.     They  are    small   leafless  j 
jointed-stemmed  plants,  with  the  flowers  ', 
collected  into  terminal  spikes,  much  as  in  ! 
Salicomia.  They  occur  chiefly  in  Southern 
Russia,  Siberia,  &c.  [J.  T.  &] 

HALODENDRON  SATINlfi.  (Ft.)  HaXir 
modendron  argenteum. 

HALODULE.  A  genus  of  NaiadaeetB 
allied  to  ZanniehelHaf  of  which  it  has  the  | 
habit,  but  with  dioecious  flowers ;  the  ! 
leaves  resemble  those  of  Zostera  in  minia-  { 
ture.  Tlie  plant  grows  in  estuaries  in  ' 
Madagascar.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HAL06ET0N.  A  genus  of  C%«nopodtac«<B 
allied  to  Saleola,  but  having  the  seed  ver- 
tical instead  of  horizontal.  They  arc  herbs 
or  small  shrubs  found  in  Southern  Russia, 
6il)eria,  Persia,  Ac.,  with  alternate  or 
opposite  fleshy  semi-cylindrical  leaves, 
and  axillary  glomerules  of  flowers,  of 
which  the  perigone  is  furnished  with  trans- 
verse wings  when  in  fruit.  The  seeds  of 
H.  tamarisci/olium.,  a  Spanish  species,  are 
called  Spanish  Wormseed  from  their  an- 
thelmintic properties.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HALOPHILA.^A  genus  of  small  her- 
baceous plants  growing  in  salt  marshes  in 
Madagascar  and  elsewhere,  usually  referred 
to  the  Podogtemaceo!,  but  excluded  by 
Tulasne  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  that 
order.  They  are  plants  of  little  general 
Interest,  having  unisexual  flowers,  with  a 
two-leaved  perianth,  and  three  stamens ; 
and  in  the  female  ones,  a  stalked  one- 
celled  ovary.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HALORAGACE^  (ffalorageas,  Hippuri- 
decB,  Cercodiana,  Hjfdrocaryee,  Hippurids.) 
A  natural  order  of  calycifloral  dicotyle- 
dons, belonging  to  Lindley's  myrtal  alliance 
of  epigynous  Exogens.  Herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  often  aquatic,  with  alternate  oppo- 
site or  whorled  leaves,  and  small  frequent- 
ly incomplete  flowers.  Calyx  adherent, 
with  a  minute  limb ;  petals  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  calyx,  or  absent ; 
stamens  attached  to  the  calyx  ;  ovary  with 
one  or  more  cells ;  ovules  pendulous  ana- 
tropal.  Fruit  dry,  not  opening;  seeds 
solitary,  pendulous.  The  plants  may  be 
regarded  as  an  Imperfect  form  of  Ona- 
gracecB.  They  are  found  in  damp  places, 
ditches,  and  slow  streams  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Some  yield  edible  seeds.  The 
kernels  of  Trapa  natans  and  7.  bicomts, 
called  water  chestnuts,  and  of  T.  hispinosa^ 
singbara  nuts,  are  used  as  articles  of  diet. 
The  fruit  of  these  plants  has  a  peculiar 
homed  aspect.    Hippuria  vulgaris  is  the 


common  mare's-tail  of  our  ponds.  There 
are  ten  genera  and  about  eighty  species. 
Examples  :  Hippuria,  MyriophyUum,  HcUo- 
ragia,  Trapa.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HAL0RA6IS.  A  genus  of  HaXoragaeeoB, 
differing  from  the  greater  number  of 
plants  of  this  order,  in  not  being  aquatic. 
They  occur  in  tropical  Asia,  and  more 
abundantly  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Their  lower  leaves  are  opposite,  the  upper 
often  alternate ;  and  the  flowers  are  axil- 
lary, solitary  or  aggregated,  combined  into 
spikes,  racemes,  or  even  panicles.  H. 
citriodora^  the  Piri-jirl  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  has  scented  leaves.        [J.  T.  S.] 

HAMADRYAS.  A  genus  of  Banuncur 
Uteece  from  the  Antarctic  regions.  More  or 
less  silky  herbs,  with  i^lmately-parted  or 
undivided  leaves,  and  scapes  with  one  to 
three  flowers,  the  calyx  and  corolla  ex- 
ternally hairy,  the  former  with  five  or  six 
sepals,  the  latter  with  ten  or  twelve  long 
linear  subulate  petals.  The  flowers  are 
dioecious  by  abortion,  and  the  female  ones 
have  an  ovate  globose  head  of  pistils  ter^ 
minated  by  hooked  styles.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HAMAMELIDACEiE.  (Witch  Hatela.) 
A  natural  order  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons, 
belonging  to  Lindley's  umbellal  alliance  of 
epigynous  Exogens.  Trees  or  shrubs  with 
alternate  feather-veined  leaves  having  de- 
ciduous stipules.  Calyx  four  to  five-divi- 
ded ;  petals  four,  five,  or  wanting;  stamens 
eight,  the  anthers  introrse ;  ovarj*  two- 
celled.  Inferior ;  ovules  solitary  or  several ; 
styles  two.  Fruit  two-valved ;  seeds  pen- 
dulous, albuminous.  In  some  of  the  plants 
there  are  circular  disk-like  markings  in  the 
woody  tubes.  Natives  of  North  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  There  are  thirteen 
known  genera,  including  Hamamelia,  Rho- 
doleia,  and  JSiicklandia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HAMAMELIS.  A  genus  of  the  witch- 
hazel  order,  distinguished  by  Its  calyx 
being  four-parted;  the  corolla  of  four 
petals ;  the  stamens  four,  alternate  with 
the  petals.and  havingfourscale-like  bodies 
—rudimentary  stamens -opposite  the  pe- 
tals. The  name  was  adopted  from  a  Greek 
term  used  to  indicate  resemblance  to  an 
apple  tree,  a  comparison  which  is  scarcely 
applicable.  The  species  are  shrubs  of 
North  America  and  China,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  usually  yellow  flowers.  H.  vir- 
ginica  has  been  long  known  in  cultivation. 
It  has  obovate  toothed  leaves,  and  is  widely 
diffused  in  North  America,  attaining  a 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  its  yellow 
flowers  appearing  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
and  its  fruit  ripening  in  spring.  Its  seeds 
contain  a  quantity  of  oil,  and  are  edible ; 
while  the  leaves  and  bark  are  astringent. 
It  is  employed  as  a  remedy  In  various 
ways  by  the  aborigines.  [G.  D.J 

HAMATO-SERRATUS.  When  serrar 
tures  have  a  somewhat  hooked  form. 

HAMELTA.  Tropical  American  shrubs, 
forming  a  genus  of  Cinchonaceep,  named  in 
honour  of  M.  du  Hamel,  a  noted  French 
vegetable  physiologist.    The  flowers  are 
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onnge-coloured  and  tubular ;  stamens  live,  i 
c»Dcealed  witbln  the  corolla:  ovary  live- , 
celled,  surmounted  by  an  epig^ynous  disk ; 
style  simple ;  stigma  undivided :  fruit  suc- 
culent, five-celled,  with  numerous  seeds  m 
each  compartment,  if.  pateru  and  other 
species  are  In  cultivation  as  stove  plants, 
and  have  handsome  flowers.      [M.  T.  M.] 

HAMELINIA.  A  grenus  founded  by 
Richard  on  imperfect  female  specimens  of 
Attelia  Banluii  or  Solandn,  and  conse- 
quently not  adopted  by  other  botanists 
who  have  had  better  opportunities  of  ex- 
amining these  species.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HAM  I  (adj.  HAMATE,  HAMOSE). 
Hooks,  hairs,  or  small  spines  which  are 
booked  at  the  point. 

HAMILTONIA.  Indian  shrubs  with 
fragrant  flowers,  constituting  a  genus  of 
Oinchonacea.  The  flowers  have  a  funnel- 
shaped  corolla  with  a  long  tube  and  a  limb 
divided  into  five  oblong  lobes;  stamens 
five,  concealed  within  the  tube  of  the 
corolla;  ovary  Inferior,  flve-celled;  style 
simple:  stigma  wl|b  Ave  acute  segments ; 
capsule  one-celled;  with  five  one-seeded 
stones.  H.  tuaveolau  and  H.  KoJbra.  are 
cultivated  in  stoves,  for  the  sake  of  their 
white  fragrant  flowers.  CM.  T.  M.] 

HAMMERSEDGE.    Carex  hirta. 

HAMPEA.  A  genas  of  the  Bombax 
family  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  its  fruits, 
which  are  rusty-coloured  capsules  of  the 
Blze  of  a  cherry,  bursting  Into  two  or  three 
portions,  each  portion  containing  a  single 
seed  with  a  fleshy  aril  at  Its  base.  There 
are  but  two  species,  one  a  Mexican  bush, 
the  other  a  tree  of  New  Grenada.  Both 
have  alternate  long-stalked  leaves,  like 
those  of  the  common  poplar  but  larger; 
and  bear  on  the  same  tree  sterile  and  fer- 
tile white  flowers,  abont  half  an  Inch 
across,  solitary  or  two  to  three  together  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They  have  a  bell- 
shaped  calyx  with  an  entire  border,  Ave 
narrow  petals  slightly  united  at  the  base, 
and  numerous  stamens  of  unequal  length ; 
or,  in  the  fertile  flowers,  a  few  barren  sta- 
mens united  Into  a  ring  inserted  on  the 
base  of  the  petals,  and  surrounding  the 
ovary.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HAMULOSE.   Covered  with  little  hooks. 

HAMULUS.  A  kind  of  hooked  bristle 
found  In  the  flower  of  Uncinia.  Schleiden 
regards  it  as  a  third  glume,  free  from  the 
two  which  form  the  flask. 

HANBURIA  mexicana  Is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  of  Oucurbitacea 
peculiar  to  the  mountains  near  CJordoba, 
Mexico,  and  named  after  Daniel  Hanbury, 
a  distinguished  London  pharmacologist. 
It  is  a  climber,  having  a  pentagonal  stem, 
furnished  with  simple  tendrils,  cordate 
leaves,  axillary  or  terminal  white  and 
monoecious  flowers,  the  males  being  ar- 
ranged in  racemes,  whilst  the  females  are 
solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
calyx  and  corolla  are  bell-shaped;  the 
ovary  Is  four-celled,  each  cell  containing 


one  seed;  and  the  fmit  Is  otbI,  coTodt 
with  long  spines^  and  bursting  open.  like 
that  of  Momordtea,  propelling  tfae 
circular  seeds  (resembling  ttaoee  of  #*« 
lea)  to  some  distance.  The  Mexican  sqnir- 
relB  are  fond  of  eating  the  seeds,  box,  betog 
unable  to  open  a  fruit  so  well  protected  by 
spines,  they  wait  in  the  morning  tar  the 
time  when  the  first  rays  of  the  son  fall 
upon  the  ripe  ones  and  cause  them  to  Imrsx. 
The  Mexicans  term  the  plant  CbayociUa, 
from  the  close  resemblance  of  its  fruit  to 
that  of  the  caiyotl  or  chajota  jSechiwam 
eduk).  [Bl  SJ 

HAKCHINOL.   The  Mexican  name  tar 
Heimia  aalici/olia. 

HAKCX)RNIA.  A  small  geaas  of  Apoqf 
nacece,  found  in  Brazil,  and  forming  emaD 
trees  or  shrubs,  abounding  in  all  parts  ^rith 
a  Tiscid  milky  juice,  which  is  one  ot  die 
sources  of  caoutchouc  They  baTe  entire 
opposite  leaves,  maiiced  with  pellncid 
veins;  and  sweet-smelling  flowers  resem- 
bling those  of  the  jasmine.  The  calyx  is 
five-parted,  without  glands;  the  corolla 
has  a  long  narrow  tube,  hairy  inside.  anJ 
the  five  segments  spread  out  when  the 
fiower  opens,  but  are  previously  rolled 
round  each  other;  the  five  stamens  are 
inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  tnbe ;  and 
the  ovary  is  divided  Into  two  cells,  and  has 
a  long  thread-like  smooth  style,  and  a  I 
forked  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  lai^re  globn- 
lar  or  pear-shaped  fleshy  berry,  exuding  a  , 
milky  juice  when  wounded,  and  contain- 
ing numerous  hard  seeds  lying  in  polpu         • 

S.  apeciosa  is  a  small  tree  somewhat  re-  . 
sembling  the  weeping-birch  in  habit,  with  ' 
drooping  branches,  and  small  oblong 
leaves,  sharp  at  the  base,  and  rounded  but 
with  a  short  point  at  the  apex.  It  is  called 
Mangaba  or  Manga va,  and  bears  a  most  deli- 
cious fruit,  which  is  a  great  favourite  with 
the  Brazilians,  but  is  only  fit  to  eat  when 
perfectly  ripe,  or  after  being  kept  for  a 
short  time.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  plum, 
of  a  yellow  colour  marked  with  red  spots  or 
streaks.  The  milky  juice  of  the  tree,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  hardens  into  a  kind  of 
caoutchouc.  CA.  3J 

HAND-PLANT.        Cheirostemon     plata- 
iurides. 

HANNEBANNK      (Fr.)       ffyoseyamus 

niger. 

HANNOA.  The  name  of  a  Benegambian 
tree,  forming  a  genus  of  Simarxibaeecp. 
The  flowers  are  unisexual,  the  males  with 
the  sepals  combined  into  a  somewhat 
two-lipped  calyx,  and  the  rudimentary 
ovaries  concealed  within  a  large  disk.  The 
female  flowers  are  not  known.  [M.  T.  MJ 

HAPLANTHU8.  A  genus  of  Acon- 
thacece,  containing  three  species,  natives 
of  India.  They  are  erect  branching  herbs, 
with  ovate  petiolate  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
few-flowered  terminal  racemes  furnished 
with  small  bracts.  The  calyx  is  five- 
parted,  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  an 
unequally  flve-cleft  limb ;  the  two  stamens  | 
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are  Included ;  and  the  capsule  Is  linearand 
flattened,  with  several  seeds,         [y^.  C] 

HAPl^ODESMIUM.  A  genus  of  Mela- 
stomacecB,  consisting  of  a  shrubby  branch- 
\ng  amall-leaTed  plant,  with  elliptical 
leaves  and  tetraraerous  flowers.  The 
calyx  is  carapanulate,  Its  teeth  nearly 
equalling  the  tube;  the  petals  oblong- 
ovate,  blunt;  the  stamens  eight  equal; 
and  the  ovary  free,  four-celled.  The  fruit 
is  a  four-valved  capsule  crowned  by  the 
persistent  teeth  of  the  calyx.  H.  Lind&- 
nianum,  a  native  of  the  Andes  about  Trux- 
illo,  grows  at  an  elevation  of  from  4,ooo 
to  12,000  feet.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HAPLOLiENE^  A  tribe  of  frondose 
Jtingermanniacea,  characterised  by  a  one- 
leaved  Involucre  without  any  true  perianth 
(the  sheathing  tube  being  merely  the  veil), 
a  spherical  capsule,  and  dicbotomous  rib- 
bed fronds.  Sometimes  the  rib  Is  con- 
fluent with  the  margin.  This  tribe  contains 
some  of  the  finest  of  the  frondose  liver- 
worts, vying  with  the  smaller  Hymeno- 
phylla  in  beauty  and  delicacy  of  frond  (see 
SYMPnyooYSA).  Pellia  epiphyUa  Is  a  well- 
known  British  representative.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HAPLOPAPPU8.  An  American  genus 
of  ComposiUe,  distinguished  from  its  allies 
In  the  SolidaginecB  by  the  oblong  or  top- 
shaped  more  or  less  silky  achenes  being 
crowned  with  a  pappus  of  rigid  (not  capil- 
lary} bristles.  Some  are  North  American, 
but  the  greater  number  are  Chilian,  and 
some  of  thera  inhabit  the  high  .Andean 
regions.  They  are  mostly  perennials,  with 
alternate  lance-shaped  or  oblong  leaven, 
and  twigs  terminated  by  yellow-rayed 
flower-heads,  though  in  some  the  heads  are 
without  rays.  A  few  are  nearly  stemless, 
with  leaves  like  those  of  the  daisy  but 
sharply  toothed,  while  others  have  plnna- 
tifld  downy  leaves.  A  shrubby  Chilian  spe- 
cies, H.  Baylahuent  with  glutinous  stems, 
and  spathulate  unequally-toothed  leaves 
embracing  the  stem  by  their  narrowed 
base,  is  used  by  the  (}liilians,  according  to 
M.  Gay,  in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases 
In  their  domestic  animals,  and  is  called  by 
them  Baylahuen.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HAPLOPHLEBIA.    AleophUa. 

HAPLOPETALUM.  A  genus  of  Legno- 
adece,  which  tribe  Mr.  Bentham  refers  to 
the  order  Bhizophoracece.  The  genus  is 
thus  characterised:— Calyx  four-parted; 
petals  four  entire ;  stamens  four  or  Ave 
times  as  numerous  as  the  petals.  Inserted 
on  the  margin  of  a  very  short  disk ;  lower 
part  of  the  ovary,  which  alone  contains 
the  ovules,  adherent  to  the  calyx,  the 
upi)er  part  detached.  The  species  is  a  Fee- 
jean  plant.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HAPLOPHTLLUII.  A  genus  of  peren- 
nial plants  or  undershnibs,  natives  of 
Southern  Europe  Ac,  and  distinguished 
from  Ruta  by  their  simple  leaves,  and  Ave 
to  six-parted  flowers,  the  filaments  hairy 
on  their  inner  surface,  and  the  style  thick- 
ened towards  the  top.  [M.  T.  M.] 


HAPLOPTERia  A  genus  of  polypodia- 
ceous  ferns  of  the  group  Pteridece,  having 
simple  coriaceous  fasciculate  fronds,  on 
which  the  snri  are  linear  continuous  and 
marginal,  with  a  broad  firm  marginal  In- 
flexed  indusium  opening  along  the  inner 
edge.  The  veins  are  simple  from  a  central 
costa.  H.  acolopendnna,  the  only  species, 
a  native  of  Bourbon,  has  quite  the  aspect 
of  a  broad-fronded  species  of  Vittaria  or 
Tceniopsi8.  [T.  M.] 

HAPLOSCIADIUM.  An  Abyssinian  um- , 
bellifer  with  radical  twice-pinnated  leaves, 
like  those  of  a  Meum,  and  simple  umbels  on 
simple  or  scarcely  branched  scapes.  It  is 
supposed  to  constitute  a  distinct  genus, 
but  the  fruit  is  not  sufficiently  known  to 
characterise  it  with  certainty. 

HAPLOSTEMMA.  A  name  proposed  by 
Endlicherto  receive  a  plant  which  Decaisne 
has  referred  to  Vincetoxicum,  froui  which  it 
does  not  differ  materially.  [W.  0.] 

HAPLOSTTLUS.    Bhynehoapora. 

HAPLOTAXIS.   The  same  as  Aplotaxts. 

HARDENBERGIA.  A  genus  of  Legumi- 
nosce  found  In  Southern  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  consisting  of  a  few  slender 
woody  climbers,  very  similar  in  appearance, 
and  all  desirable  as  greenhouse  plants  from 
the  profusion  of  their  flowers.  They  are 
most  nearly  related  to  Kennedya,  from 
which  they  are  readily  distinguished  by 
their  flowers  being  small  and  numerous, 
arranged  In  stalked  racemes,  instead  of  few 
and  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a  pea.  H. 
monophyUa,  a  common  greenhouse  climber, 
has  alternate  smooth  leaves,  bearing  a 
single  lance-shaped  or  oblong  leaflet  two 
to  three  Inches  long,  and  prominently 
nerved.  The  racemes  vary  In  length,  but 
are  generally  longer  than  the  leaves,  and 
bear  numerous  usually  blue  flowers.  The 
long  carrot-shaped  somewhat  woody  root  of 
this  plant  is  called  by  the  colonists  Sarsapa- 
rilla,  and,  according  to  If  r.  Adamson,  is  used 
by  the  goldminers  In  infusion  as  a  substi- 
tute for  that  root.  Other  species  have  three 
leaflets  instead  of  one.  The  genus  bears 
the  name  of  Frances  Countess  Hardenberg, 
sister  of  Baron  Hugel  the  eminent  German 
traveller.  [A.  A.  BJ 

HARDHACK.    SpircBO  tomenioaa. 

HARDHAY.    Hypericum  quadrcMgiUan. 

HARDHEADS.    Centaurea  nigra. 

HARDOCK.  or  HARLOCK.  Probably 
the  Burdock,  ^rettam  Lappa. 

HARDWICKIA.  A  small  genus  of  East 
Indian  trees,  belonging  to  the  CaMolpinia 
group  of  Leguminosce,  and  nearly  related  to 
the  copaiva-balsam  trees  of  South  America. 
The  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  in  H.  Mnata 
are  composed  of  one,  and  In  H.  pinnata 
of  three  pairs  of  opposite  unequal-sided 
somewhat  oval  leaflets;  and  the  minute 
dull  yellow  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  spiked 
manner  in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles. 
Each  flower  consists  of  four  or  Ave  sepals  ; 
eight  to  ten  stamens,  the  alternate  ones 
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shorter ;  and  nn  ovary  crowned  with  a  short 
style,  and  a  shield-like  stfgnia.  The  lance- 
shaped  pods  are  two  to  three  inches  long, 
compressed  and  one-seeded.  Both  species 
zre  trees  of  considerable  size,  and  H.  bi- 
nata  is  said  to  yield  a  good  timber  suit- 
able for  many  purposes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HABBBELL.  Hyacinthna  notuertptiu. 
The  name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Halrbell,  Campanula  rotundi/olia, 

HABBBURB.    Arctium  Lappa. 

HABEnSBANB.    Aeonttnm  LagoeUmwrn. 

HARE*SBEARD.    Verbateum  Thapetu, 

HARB*SEAB.  Bupleurtim;  also  ErpttU 
mum augtriaeum  and  orientale.  —.BAS- 
TARD.   PhylUtNobla. 

HARE*SFOOT.  Ochroma  Lagoptu ;  also 
Trifolium  arverue, 

HARE'S-LETTUCB,  or  HARE'S-PA- 
LACE.    Sonchtu  oleraceut. 

HARE'STAIL.    Loifiinu  ovatiU. 

HARBTHISTLE.    Sonehiu  oleraeeui. 

HARICOT.  (Fr.)  Pkaaeolus.  The  ripe 
seeds  of  P.  vulgaris  and  other  species  of 
kidney-bean  are  cooked  under  the  general 
name  of  Haricots.  —A  PI  EDS.  Phaaeolus 
nanua.  —A  RAMER.  BLANC,  or  COM- 
MUN.  PhoMolua  vulgartt.  —  DE  HOL- 
LANDE.  Phaaeoltia  compressu».  —  DE  LA 
JAMAIQUE.  Phaaeolua  laihyrmdea.  — 
D'ESPAGNE.  Phaseolus  multifiorua.  — 
DE  PRAGUE.  Phaaeolua  aphcericua.  — 
DE    SOISSONS.      Phaaeolua    compreaana. 

—  DE  TONQDIN.     Phaaeolua  tunkitunaia. 

—  EN      ARBRE.       Wiataria    fruteacena. 

—  EX  TOUFPE.  Phaaeolua  nanua.  —  EN 
ZIGZAG.  Phaaeolua  Mungo.  -  FLAGEO- 
LET NAIN.  Phaaeolua  tumidua.  —  LI- 
MA90N.  Phaaeolua  Caracalla.  —  KAIN. 
Phaaeolua  nanua.  —  PRINCES8E.  Pha- 
aeolua tumidua.  —ROUGE  D'ORLfiANS. 
Phaaeolua  vulgaria. 

HARIF.orHEIRIFF.    Galium  Aparine. 

HARINA.  A  genus  of  East  Indian  palms, 
previously  described  under  the  name  of 
Wallichia^  by  which  they  are  most  generally 
known.  Barina,  however,  forms  a  section 
of  the  genus,  characterised  by  having  the 
male  and  female  flowers  apon  the  same 
plant,  the  males  being  in  dense  masses, 
and  having  an  undivided  calyx,  and  six 
stamens.  [A.  S.] 

^.H^I^I-ANDrA.  The  glabrous  climbing 
Plant   described    under   this    name,    and 

nllvi?  **^  ^""»  J^on*.  *8  aUiteil  by  Mr. 
oentnam  to  belong  to  the  cucurhltaceous 
genus  Karivia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

^^^OCK.    Probably  Burdock,  .Arcfium 

soSa  ^fj^^J^-  ^  small  genus  of  hand- 
Mm?..^  ^^*^«  P'""a'e-leaved    bushes     of 

from  It/  oVr*'  LeguminoatE,  and  differing 
•^f'y  to  the  base  and  consisting  of  but 


two  narrow  and  entire  Sies^nents  -nemiirm  < 
long  as  the  corolla.    JET.  bra^^iluiMa,  m  imik 
of  four  to  eight  feet  lifffli,  <rIr>Uied  with  a  ^| 
reddish  velvety  down,    Tieauns    lui 
scarlet  pea-flowers  disposed  in  a  imnidtei  j 
or  racemed  manner  towards  tlie  eadg  oi  ( 
the    twigs.    The    Mexican      species    aie^ 
smooth,  and  Iiave  purple  floiv^era.    In  an.  j 
five  of  the  ten  stamens,  wliich  are  united  j 
into  a  sheath,  are  shorter  ttian  tbe  others  7 
and  have  small  rounded  anthers.     T&epods  «'  I 
are  coriaceous,  somewhat  flattened,  and  ; 
many- seeded,  and,  as  in  Cassia,  tbe  seeds  1 
are  separated  from  each  otber  by  trans'  • 
verse  partitions.  fA.  A.  BJ 

HARPANEMA.    A  genas  of  AselepiadB- 
eea,  containing  a  single  species,  a  native 
of  Madagascar.  It  is  a  climbing  shrub  with 
opposite  glabrous  coriaceoas  leaves.  Mad 
small  flowers  In  compound  axillary  cymes. , 
The  calyx  Is  five-parted ;    the  corolla  is 
rotate  and  five-cleft ;  the  staminal  oorooa 
consists  of  five  linear  bifid  booked  pro- 
cesses alternating  with  tbe  lobes  of  tbe  j 
corolla;  the  anthers  have  a   fleshy  apex  | 
bent   down    upon  the    stigmia;  and    tbe  , 
pollen-masses  are  attached  by  fours  to  the 
stlgmatic  corpuscles.  [W.  C]     ^ 

HARRISONIA.  The  name  of  a  shmb  with  ' 
prickly  branches,  found  in  the  island  of  . 
Timor,  and  referred  to  the  SimambaeeOt 
among  which  it  is  known  by  the  stamens  f 
being  attached  to  hairy  two-lobed  scales ;  , 
by  the  four-lobed  ovary  ;  and  by  tbe  four 
styles,  separate  at  the  base,   but  united  ' 
aliove.    The  same  name  has  been  applied  I 
to  an  asclepiad  with  scarlet  flowers,  now  [ 
included  under  BeuOara.  [M.  T.  M.J 

HARSTR0N6  or  HORESTRON6.    Peu- 
eedanum  offVeinale.  j 

HARTIGHSEA.    A  small  genus  of  MeHa- 
eetB  conflned  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  New  Zealand,  the  east  mast  i 
of  New  Holland,  and  Norfolk  IsUcd.    They  ,  I 
are  trees  of  moderate  height,  with  large 
pmnate  leaves,  and  long  panicles  of  small- 
ish flowers,  which  have  a  small  four  or  five 
lobed  calyx,  flve  narrow  petals  joined  to- 
gether by  their  bases,  the  tube  of  the  sta- ,' 
mens  cylindrical  and  fleshy,  with  eight  or 
ten  rounded  notches  at  tbe  apex,  and  the 
three-celled  ovary  included  wltbln  a  tuba- 
lar  disk  occupying  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
J7.specfaMIw,a  nativeof  New  Zealand,  forms 
a  tree  forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  Its  drooping 
panicles  of  pale-coloured  flowers  measure  . 
from  eight  to  twelve  Inches  in   length,  ' 
and  grow  from  the  main  trunk  or  older  , 
branches.    The  New-Zeal anders  call  tbe  1 
tree  Kobe  or  Wahahe.    Its  leaves  have  a 
bitter  taste,  and  are  employed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hops,  and  a  spirituous  Infusion  of 
them  as  a  stomachic  medicine.      [A.  &] 

HART06IA.  A  genus  of  CeUutracea 
peculiar  to  South  Africa,  and  represented 
by  a  single  species,  IT.  capenaia,  a  smsil 
much-branched  tree,  with  opposite  lance- 
shaped  serrated  leaves,  and  small  white 
numerous  flowers  in  axillary  cymes  or 
panicles.  The  fruits  are  dry  elliptical  two- 
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celled  two-seeded  drupes,  as  targe  as  a 
good-sized  pea.  Tbe  seeds  being  destitute 
of  albumen,  and  not  surrounded  by  an  aril, 
are  the  distinguishing  characters.  John 
Hartog,  whose  name  is  commemorated  In 
this  genus,  was  an  early  Dutch  traveller  in 
South  Africa  and  Ceylon.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HARTSBALLS.   Elaphomyces. 

HARTSHORN.  Plantago  Coronopus. 

HARrSTONGUE.  Scolopendrium ;  also 
Olfersia  cervina. 

HARTWEGIA  purpurea.  An  epiphytal 
orchid  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  with  a 
short  stem  bearing  a  single  lance-shaped 
leaf  covered  with  brownish  spots,  and  an 
erect  wiry  flower-scape  a  foot  in  length, 
with  a  few  small  bright  pink  flowers  at  the 
apex.  It  is  closely  related  to  Epidetidrum ; 
and  Is  named  after  Mr.  Theodor  Hartwcg, 
once  collector  in  South  America  for  the 
Royal  Hortlcultrural  Society.      [A.  A.  B.] 

HARTWORT.    Tordylium. 

HARVEST-BBLLa 
antJie. 

HARYEYA  eapensia  Is  an  erect  simple 
herb,  a  parasite  on  the  roots  of  heaths  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  constitutes  a 
genus  of  ScrophulariaceiB  of  the  tribe  Ge- 
rardiece.  It  Is  nearly  allied  to  AtdayOt  and, 
li  Ice  that  genus,  has  four  didynamous  sta- 
mens, all  bearing  anthersfwith  one  fertile 
ovate  awned  cell,  and  the  other  cell  long 
and  subulate  but  empty ;  it  differs  chiefly 
in  its  large  Inflated  herbaceous  calyx. 

HASHISH.  The  Arabian  name  of  the 
narcotic  Cannabis  sativa. 

HASKWORT.    Campanula  latifolia. 

HASSAGAT  TREE.     Cwrtisia  faginea, 

HASSELQUISTIA.  A  genus  of  umbelll- 
fers  distinguished  by  the  petals  of  the 
central  flowers  being  inversely  ovate  and 
slightly  notched  at  the  end,  those  In  the 
circumference  of  the  umbel  spreading  and 
two-cleft ;  by  half  of  each  fruit  producied 
by  the  central  flowers  being  abortive,  the 
other  partly  folded  round  it;  and  by  the 
fruits  at  the  outer  part  of  the  umbel  being 
flat  with  a  thick  winged  border,  slightly 
wrinkled.  The  genus  was  named  by  Lin- 
naeus In  honour  of  Hasselquist,  a  well- 
known  Eastern  traveller.  Tlie  species  are 
annual  herbs,  natives  of  Syria,  and  have 
the  stems  hairy.  [G.  DJ 

HASSKARLIA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  Indian  and  Javanese  Pandanacece.  The 
fruits  consist  of  three  to  five  or  rarely 
more  ovaries  united  together,  each  one- 
seeded,  the  seeds  being  like  those  of  the 
allied  genus  Freycinetia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HASTATE.  Shaped  like  the  head  of  a 
halbert. 

HATHER.  The  common  Heath  or 
Heather. 

HAUSTORITTM.  A  small  root  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  some  other 


plant,  and  lives  by  sucking  It.   A  sucker, 
as  In  dodder,  ivy,  &c. 

HAITTBOIS.  A  kind  of  Strawberry, 
Fragaria  elatior. 

HAUTBOIS.    (Fr.)    Sambucus  nigra: 

HAVER.    The  Wild  Oat,  Avena  fatua. 

HAW.  The  fruit  of  the  hawthorn,  Cra- 
taegus Oxyacantha.  —,  BLACK.  Viburnum 
pruni/olium. 

HAWKBIT.    Apargia ;  also  Hieracium. 

HAWKNUT.    Buniumflexuomm. 

HAWK'SBEARD.    Orepis. 

HAWKWEED.    HiercuAum. 

HAWORTHIA.  One  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  genus  Aloe^  consisting  of  small 
curious-looking  and  extremely  interesting 
succulent  herbs  of  South  Africa,  distin- 
guished by  having  erect  flowers,  the  peri- 
anth with  a  straight  tube  and  two-lipped 
limb,  the  stamens  adherent  to  the  base  of 
the  perianth,  and  the  capsule  ribbed.  Some 
of  the  species  are  remarkable  for  the  trans- 
lucent substance  of  their  leaves,  or  for 
their  elegant  reticulated  markings  [T.  M.] 

HAWTHORN.  Cratcegua  Oxyacantha. 
— ,  INDIAN.    Rhaphiolepis. 

HATLOCKIA.  Oneof  thehlppeastriform 
Amaryllidacece  referred  to  a  separate  genus. 
It  Is  a  small  bulb,  with  hlemal  very  narrow 
linear  leaves,  and  autumnal  one-flowered 
concealed  scapes  bearing  a  solitary  white 
flower  stained  with  purple.  This  has  a  cy- 
lindrical tube  enlarged  at  the  mouth,  and  a 
regular  limb,  funnel-shaped  below  and  par- 
tially spreading  above ;  the  filaments  of  al- 
ternate lengths,  conniving,  the  sepaliue 
inserted  at  the  base  of  the  limb,  the  peta- 
line  higher ;  and  the  style  erect,  with  a 
three-cleft  stigma.  It  is  allied  to  Zephy- 
ranihus,  and  is  found  In  Uruguay.  [T.  M.] 

HATMAIDS.    Glechoma. 

HAZEL.  Corylus Avellana.  —.WITCH. 
Hamamelis. 

HAZEL  WORT.    Asarum  europceum. 

HEAD- ACHE  TREE.  Premna  integrifolia. 

HEART,  FLOATING.  An  American 
name  for  Limnanthemum. 

HEART'S-EASE.    Viola  tricolor. 

HEART-SEED.    Cardiospermum. 

HEART-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Cordate. 

HEART-WOOD.  The  central  part  of 
the  timber  of  Exogens,  hardened  or  altered 
by  age. 

HEATH.  Erica.  — ,  BERRIED.  Em- 
petriim.  — ,  IRISH.  Menziesia  (or  Dab(B- 
ciat  polifolia.  — ,  MOOR.  Gypsocallis.  — , 
ST.  DABEOCS.  Memiesia  poli/olia.  — ,  SEA. 
Frankenia. 

HEATHER.  CallunavtUgaris.  —,  HIMA- 
LAYAN.   Andromeda  fasHgiata. 
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HEATHWORTa.  Lindlej'B  name  for 
the  Ericaceas. 

HEAUXIER.    (Fr.)    Ceran*  vulffarit. 

HBBECLADUS.  A  genua  of  SoUxnacta, 
cloaely  allied  to  Atropa.  The  name  is  given 
in  allasion  to  the  downy  branches  of  the 
species.  The  coroUa  is  funnel-shaped, 
with  a  large  cube,  longer  than  the  calyx, 
the  limb  spreading,  wavy,  flve-cleft,  fre- 
quently with  small  teeth  intermediate  lie- 
tween  the  lobes.  The  species  are  natives 
of  tropical  America,  and  one  of  them,  H. 
hifiorw,  with  yellow  flowers,  is  cultivated 
in  our  greenhouses.  [M.  T.  MJ 

HEBECLINIUX.  A  Soatta  Anerfetn 
genus  of  CompoeiteB,  closely  allied  to  Eupa- 
toriuntt  differing  chiefly  in  the  elevated 
and  villous  instead  of  flat  and  naked 
receptacles  on  which  the  florets  are  seated. 
The  species  are  herbaceous  or  somewhat 
I  shrubby  plants  with  opposite  leaves,  and 
the  t^igs  are  terminated  by  corymbs  of 
numerous  white,  purple,  or  rose-coloured 
flower-heads  containing  tubular  florets 
with  protruding  styles.  One  of  the  most 
handsome  is  the  Mexican  H.  ianthinum,  a 
good-sized  bush,  having  the  stems  and 
branches  clothed  with  rusty  down,  and  the 
numerous  flower-heads  disposed  in  co- 
rymbs, and  of  a  fine  mauve  colour.  [A.  A.B.] 

HBBBNSTBEITIA  A  genus  of  Sela- 
ginacea,  containing  sixteen  species,  na- 
tives of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are 
uudershrubs  with  alternate  or  scattered 
leaves,  and  membranaceous  bracts  sur- 
rounding the  flowers.  The  calyx  is  mono- 
sepalous,  and  the  corolla  tubular  at  the 
base,  with  a  somewhat  one-lipped  limb; 
there  are  four  exserted  stamens ;  and  the 
deflcxed  style  passes  through  a  Assure  of 
the  corolla.  [W.  C] 

HECASTOPEnrLLUM.  The  same  as 
Ecaataphyllum. 

HECUB^A.  A  genus  uf  CompoatUz 
peculiar  to  Mexico,  and  there  represented 
by  a  single  species,  H.  scorzonerce/olia,  a 
smooth  unbranchcd  herb  about  a  foot 
high,  furnished  with  a  few  alternate  entire 
lance-shaped  leaves,  and  terminal  solitary 
long-stalked  yellow-rayed  flower-heads  an 
inch  or  more  across.  The  ray  florets  are 
strap-shaped  and  female,  the  strap  deeply 
divided  into  three  or  five  parts;  and  the 
disk  florets  are  tubular,  flve-toothed,  and 
perfect.  The  relationship  of  the  genus  is 
with  the  North  American  Helenium,  from 
which  It  differs  in  the  achenes  being  de- 
stitute of  pappus.  The  analogy  of  the  two 
generals  curiously  expressed  in  the  names 
they  bear :  Hecvba  was  the  daughter  of  Di- 
mas,  king  of  Thrace,  and  Helenxis  i.ffele- 
nium)  was  one  of  her  sons.        [A  A.  B.] 

HEDAROMA.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  some  iuvolucrate  species  of  Cfenetyllia. 

HEDEOMA.  A  genus  of  labiates  al- 
most confined  to  the  American  continent, 
but  found  In  various  countries  from  Brazil 
to  Canada.    They  are  annual  or  perennial 
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and  whorls  of  flowers  borne  towards  tlie 

tops  of  the  branches.    The  gienus  is  prin-  j 

cipally  distinguished   from    Its  aUjeaJ^I 

having  only  (be  two  lower  i 

the  two  upper  ones  being-  dther  i 

sterile,  or  altogether  wanting  ;  «l 

corolla  being  short  and  nerer  <tf , 

colour.    B.  jmUffUrides,  the 

America,  Is  an  aannal»  wlQi- 

branches,  small  opposite  eggrn 

and  small  pale-blue  flowers. 

the  United  SUtes  from  Garol&uai 

and  is  extensively  used  fbr 

poses,  particularly  in  doroeaijea 

large  quantities  of  it  being  bi 

markets  for  sale.    An  infositm 

is  a  popular  remedy  for  colds j 

the  legs.    The  whole  plant 

pungent  but  pleasant  scent, 

like  taste. 

HEDERACEiB.    Another 
order  AnUiaeetB. 

HEDERA    A  genus  of  Aratfaasi^^im- 
sistingof  evengre^i  dimbinjir  sbV^ibly^vltii 
simple  exstipulate  leaves,  and  an  m^Spate 
inflorescence.    The  margin  of  the  Md^  is 
elevated  and  five-toothed,  the  pefa^^^ve, 
not  cohering  at  the  apex,  the  stanMpiJffre, 
the  style  single  with  five  obscure  itMBaa; 
and  the  berries  five-celled.   The  t^iSmom 
Ivy,  H.  HeHx,  one  of  our  wild  plint%fttfae 
badge  of  the  Ck)rdons. '  This  w^laiAwn  { 
evergreen' cllmoer,  which  mantles -a^  ca- , 
nopies  the  picturesque  ruin,  addmt  in  i 
winter  the  bare  trunks  of  decidnoiMttRfber  | 
trees,  clothes  the  hedge-row  banlca^ri^oiir  , 
rural  lanes,  is  admitted-  to -various  «Ms  in  jj 
the  decoration  of  our  gardens,  antlto-raad*  | 
by  poets  the  emblem  of  frieiidahin.    Its 
stems  cling  by  means  of  Httle  rootlets  to  l| 
the-  walls  or  tree-trunks  -with  which  -they 
come  in  contact,  throwing  out  rlg^t  and 
left  their  shining  five-angled  leare»,  but 
after  they  have  reached  the  summit  of  the 
object  to  which  they  cling,  they  branch 
out  into  woody  bushy  heads  with  simple 
leaves,  bearing  at  the  end  of  every  i^nrlg  a 
little  umbel  of  yellowish  flowers  succeeded 
by  dark-coloured    berries.     The   plafiC  is 
liable  to  much  variation,  and  many  Interest- 
ing varieties  are  in  cultivation.   Many  tro- 
pical species  once  referred  here  now  form 
the  genera  Oreopanax,  Dendfopanax,  Agal- 
ma,  SciadophvUum,  &c.    An  ivy-clad  ruin 
Is  shown  in  Plate  ao.  [T.  M.] 

BEDGEBELLa    Calysteffia  aepUan. 

HBDGEBBRRT     Cerasw  avium. 

HEDGEHOG.    MediofffO  iniertexta, 

HEDGEMAIDS.    Olechoma  hederaeea, 

HBDWI6IA.  A  West  Indian  tree, 
abounding  in  resin.  It  forms  a  genus  of 
Amyridacece^  among  which  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  four-parted  flowers,  and 
by  its  fruit,  whxh  is  fleshy  externally, 
furrowed,  with  four  one-seeded  stones  in 
the  interior.  [M.  T.  MJ 

HEDYGHIXTSC.    The  handsome  and  fn- 
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rant  flowers  of  some  of  the  species  of 
bis  grenus  of  ZingiberaeecB  render  them 
Teat  favourites  in  the  hothouse.  They 
re  plants  with  tuberous  roots,  herbaceous 
teins,  clasping  leaves,  and  a  terminal  spi- 
ate  Inflorescence.  The  corolla  consists  of 
Ix  segments  In  two  rows,  five  nearly  equal 
n  size,  the  sixth  or  lip  large  notched  or 
nore  deeply  divided ;  the  filaments  thread- 
Ike  ;  and  the  fruit  capsular.  The  species 
i.re  natives  of  tropical  Asia.     [M.  T.  M.] 

BBDTOSMUM.  A  genus  of  fragrant 
*esin-bcarlng  shrubs  belonging  to  the  Chlo- 
^anthacecB.  They  have  unisexual  flowers, 
:tae  males  in  close  spikes  without  bracts, 
Hie  females  solitary  or  in  groups  of  four, 
sessile,  provided  with  bracts ;  ovary  trl- 
uiffular.  The  species  are  natives  of  Brazil 
».ncl  other  districts  of  tropical  America. 
Some  of  them  are  used  medicinally  as  anti- 
spasmodics &c.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SEDYOTIS.    A  genus  of  Cinc^ionaeea, 
comprising  a  number  of  herbaceous  or 
somewhat     shrubby     plants,     dispersed 
throughout  the  tropics.    The  floral  whorls 
are   arranged   in    fours;    the  corolla  is 
funnel-shaped  or  wheel-shaped ;  the  ovary 
lias  two  cx>mpartnients,  and  is  surmounted 
"by  an  epigynous  disk  and  cleft  stigma ;  the 
fruit  is  a  capsule.   H.  umbellata  supplies  a 
-v^aiuable  red  dye  in  Coromandel  and  other 
parts  of  India  where  it  is  cultivated.    The 
Cliay-root,  as  It  is  called,  is  the  dye  em- 
ployed forproducing  the  durable  red  colour 
for  which  the  chintzes  of  India  are  noted 
(^Simmotida).     Wild    chay-roots    are  pre- 
ferred to  cultivated  ones,  and  licenses  to 
dig  Che  former  are  granted  in  Ceylon.  The 
colouring  matter  resides  in  the  rind  and 
outer  portions  of  the  root.    The  leaves  of 
tbis  plant  are  also  used  by  the  natives  as 
expectorants. 

Some  of  the  species,  especially  those 
formerly  included  under  the  genus  Hou9- 
tonia,  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  their  low 
stature,  elegant  appearance,  and  pretty 
flowers  rendering  them  desirable  plants 
for  rock-work  &c  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  varies  from  white  to  scarlet  blue 
and  purple.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HEDYPNOia  A  name  given  by  Pliny 
to  a  kind  of  wild  endive,  said  to  have 
medicinal  virtues,  being  astringent  and 
useful  in  dysentery.  By  modem  botanists 
the  name  is  applied  to  a  genus  of  unin- 
teresting annual  herbaceous  plants  with 
diffuse  stems,  toothed  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers,  belonging  to  the  Oieharaeea. 
The  geueric  characters  are  :—  Receptacle 
{  naked;  involucre  furnished  with  small 
bracts ;  florets  of  the  disk  furnished  with 
a  double  pappus,  the  outer  bristly,  the 
inner  chatty ;  pappus  of  the  ray  a  membra- 
nous flnely-toothed  margin.        [C.  A.  J.] 

HBDTSARUM.  A  family  of  herbar 
ceous  or  somewhat  shrubby  leguminous 
plants,  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  seed-pod,  which  is  composed  of 
numerous  even  one-seeded  Joints  convex 
on  both  sides.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with 
an  odd  leaflet;  and  the  flowers  axillary,  in 


stalked  clusters  or  spikes,  purple,  white,  or 
cream-coloured.  A  large  number  of  species 
are  known,  many  of  which  arc  handsome 
plants,  and  some  are  valuable  for  their 
nutritive  properties  as  fodder.  H.  AlkagU 
sometimes  described  under  the  name  of 
Alhagi  Maurorum,  Is  a  thorny  shrub,  com- 
mon in  the  East,  and  produces  a  sub- 
stance ralled<manna  from  Its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  the  *  manna '  of  the  Israelites. 
S.  gyraru  Is  remarkable  for  the  property 
possessed  by  its  leaves  of  setting  up  a  spon- 
taneous motion,  independent,  as  far  as  ob- 
servation reaches,  of  all  external  impres- 
sions. Without  being  touched  and  without 
being  excited  by  heat,  light,  wind,  or  rain, 
sometimes  a  single  leaflet,  sometimes  a 
whole  leaf,  oscillates  or  gyrates,  continuing 
to  move  for  an  Indeflnlte  time,  and  ceasing 
without  known  cause.  B.  coronarium  Is 
the  plant  commonly  known  In  English 
gardens  under  the  inappropriate  name  of 
French  Honeysuckle,  It  being  a  native  of 
Italy,  and  having  no  affinity  with  the 
honeysuckle  (Lonicera).  Its  latter  name  It 
owes  no  doubt  to  its  similarity  to  red 
clover,  often  called  honeysuckle  by  country 
children  from  the  use  which  they  make 
of  its  sweet  flower-tubes.  It  is  a  native 
of  Spain  and  Italy,  where  it  Is  gathered  In 
great  quantities  as  food  for  cattle.  French 
and  German,  Sulla.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HEOBBRRY.    Cerasus  avium. 

HE6EM0NE.  A  genus  of  Ranunculaeea, 
allied  to  Trolliua,  found  in  the  Altai  near 
the  limit  of  i)eri>etual  snow.  The  species 
on  which  the  genus  Is  founded,  J7.  liladna, 
has  an  erect  stem,  leafy  at  the  base,  the 
leaves  palmately  flve-parted,  those  of  the 
stem  similar.  The  flower  is  solitary  and 
terminal,  pale  lilac,  with  flfteen  or  twenty 
persistent  petaloid  sepals  and  about  ten 
small  irregular  petals,  having  an  oblong 
limb  and  short  tubular  base ;  carpels  nu- 
meroua  sessile.  [J.  T.  SJ 

HEIMIA.  A  genus  of  LythraeecB  In 
which  it  is  remarkable  for  its  yellow  flow- 
ers, blue  or  purple  being  the  prevailing 
colour  in  the  family.  The  two  known 
species,  H.  aalict/olia  and  J7.  grandifiora^ 
are  both  smooth  erect  bushy  shrubs,  the 
former  common  to  Texas,  Mexico,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  latter  conflned  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  willow-like  leaves  are 
opposite  below  and  alternate  above,  and 
the  yellow  flowers,  placed  singly  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  have  great  superficial 
resemblance  to  those  of  Lysimaehia  vtilr 
garis,  but  in  structure  are  widely  different. 
According  to  Mr.Tweedie,both  species  are 
common  In  pasture  lands  about  Buenos 
Ayres,  and,  as  the  cattle  do  not  browse 
upon  them,  there  is  always  an  abundance 
of  their  gay  yellow  blossoms,  which  are 
called  aitro  sol, '  it  Is  open  sun.'  The  twigs 
are  strewed  on  floors  to  drive  away  fleas,  of 
which  tliere  are  abundance.  The  willow- 
leaved  species  Is  said  to  excite  violent 
perspiration.  The  Mexicans  consider  It  a 
potent  remedy  for  venereal,  diseases,  and 
call  It  Hanchinol  {Lindley).   The  genus  Is 
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minal  racemes,  and  having  a  calyx  of  from 
three  to  four  sepals,  a  capitate  stigma,  a 
triquetrous  ovary,  and  a  three-valved  cap- 
sule. Unlike  their  allies,  the  Cistuses,  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  active  proper- 
ties, l)ut  it  is  stated  of  the  common  species, 
H.  vidgare,  that  the  stamens,  if  touched 
during  siinshine,  spread  slowly,  and  lie 
down  upon  the  petals.  Many  double- 
flowered  varieties  of  the  cultivated  species 
have  been  originated  In  gardens.  [T.  M.] 

HELIANTHU8.  A  genus  of  Composites 
or  Asteraceas,  consisting  of  coarse  tall* 
growing  herbs,  with  large  rough  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers.  The  greater  portion 
are  natives  of  North  America. 

The  only  species  grown  for  culinary  pur- 
poses is  H.  Utberosus,  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke,  which,  although  stated  to  be  a 
native  of  Brazil,  is  a  hardy  perennial  at- 
taining the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
and,  with  its  large  rough  alternate  heart- 
shaped  somewhat  pointed  leaves,  has  con- 
siderable resemblance  in  habit  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  common  sunflower.  The 
name  of  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  considered 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  Oirasole 
Articoccot  or  Sunflower  Artichoke,  under 
which  name  it  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally distributed  from  the  Farnese  gar- 
den at  Rome  soon  after  Its  Introduction 
to  Europe  in  1617. 

The  roots  are  creeping,  and  towards  the 
close  of  autumn  produce,  like  the  potato, 
a  number  of  round  irregular  reddish  or 
yellow  tubers,  clustered  together  and  of 
considerable  size.  They  are  used  either 
boiled  and  mashed  with  l>utter,  or  baked 
in  pies,  and  when  nicely  cooked  are  not 
only  well  flavoured,  but  considered  to  be 
both  wholesome  and  nutritious— more  so 
even  than  the  potato,  as  they  may  be 
eaten  by  Invalids  when  debarred  from  the 
use  of  other  vegetables.  On  ihe  continent 
they  are  in  considerable  demand  for  soups, 
and  before  the  potato  became  plentiful, 
they  were  a  good  deal  in  use  In  this  country 
Parkinson,  writing  in  1629,  says  they  were 
then  so  common  in  London  'that  even 
the  vulgar  began  to  despise  them :  they 
were  baked  In  pies  with  marrow,  dates, 
ginger,  sack,  &c.,  and,  being  so  plentiful 
and  cheap,  rather  bred  a  loathing  than 
a  liking  for  them.'  Hence  it  appears 
that,  as  the  culture  of  the  potato  extended, 
it  gradually  displaced  the  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke, and  at  the  present  time  the  latter 
Is  only  grown  to  a  very  limited  extent  In 
flrst-class  gardens.  Since  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crops,  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
has  been  strongly  recommended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  vegetable;  but  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
in  Its  favour.  It  Is  still  far  from  common, 
and  by  no  means  esteemed  so  much  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  [W.  B.  B.] 

HELICHRYSTTM.  A  genus  of  herba- 
ceous or  shrubl)y  plants  belonging  to  the 
corj'mbiferous  tribe  of  Coinpositce,  and  of 
which  the  characters  are  :  —  *  Receptacle 
naked ;  pappus  hairy  or  feathery ;  involucre 
Imbricated,  radiate,  scarlose;  ray  coloured. 


Most  of  the  species  are  natives  of  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope.  As  the  name  'gold  of 
the  sun'  indicates,  the  flower-heads  are 
beautifully  radiated,  and  while  some  st>e- 
cies  are  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  others  are 
white,  pink,  or  crimson.  In  all,  the  radiat- 
ing involucre  is  very  conspicuous,  and  re- 
tains much  of  its  elegantform  and  brilliant 
colour  when  dried.  H.  macranthum,  an 
Australian  species,  when  first  introduced, 
bore  only  white  flower-heads  slightly  tinged 
with  red  outside,  but  varieties  have  now 
been  raised  which  have  exchanged  the  pri- 
mitive white  hue  for  numerous  shades  of 
red,  orange,  or  rose-colour.  Thus  the  plant, 
originally  worthy  of  note  for  the  large  size 
of  its  heads,  has  acquired  anew  interest  in 
horticulture.  H.  orientale,  a  native  of  Crete 
and  Africa,  Is  the  Immortelle  of  the  French. 
The  flower-heads  of  this  species  are  yellow, 
but  are  often  dyed  green,  orange,  or  black, 
and  are  much  employed  in  the  making  of 
wreaths  Intended  to  be  votive  offerings  to 
the  dead.  In  drj'ing  the  flowers  of  these 
plants,  they  should  be  suspended  head 
downwards.  GermoDt  Strohblutne.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HELICIA.  A  genus  of  Proteacece  having 
a  cylindrical  club-shaped  calyx  with  four 
slightly  spatbulate  sepals,  each  of  which 
bears  a  nearly  sessile  anther  a  little  below 
Us  apex.  The  seed-vessel  Is  a  single-seeded 
follicle  which  does  not  open  by  valves.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  or  oblong,  flve  to  ten  inch- 
es in  length,  simple,  scattered,  sometimes 
opposite,  herbaceous  or  leathery  in  tex- 
ture, entire  or  toothed.  The  flowers  grow 
In  axillary  or  terminal  racemes.  The  spe- 
cies form  lofty  trees  or  large  shrubs  of 
tropical  Asia;  one  of  them,  H.  atistrala- 
aica,  has  been  found  In  Victoria.   [R.  H.] 

HELIC06YRATE.  Having  a  ring  or 
gyrus  carried  obliquely  round  It ;  as  in  the 
spore-cases  of  Trichomanes. 

HBLICOID.  Twisted  like  the  shell  of  a 
snail. 

HELICONIA.  A  fine  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  Musacece,  and 
inhabiting  tropical  America.  They  are 
distinguished  from  their  congeners  by 
their  fruit,  which  is  capsular,  separating 
Into  three  one-seeded  compartments.  The 
shoots  of  H.  psittacorum  are  eaten  In  the 
West  Indies,  as  also  are  the  fruits  of  H. 
Bihai.  [M.  T.  M.] 

H.  Maria  Alexandrovnfe,  named  after  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  a  remarkable  New 
Grenada  species,  with  the  habit  of  Miua, 
produces  a  useful  fibre  Its  trunk  attains 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  In  height,  and  Is 
formed  of  the  sheaths  of  the  leaf-stalks. 
The  peduncles  project  beyond  the  leaves, 
and  curving  downwards  bear  a  narrow 
flattened  spike  two  and  a  half  feet  long, 
the  red  flowers  of  which  arc  almost  con- 
cealed by  the  spathe  and  white  bracts. 

HELICTERES.  A  genua ot  8tercidia4X4B, 
contaming  upwards  of  thirty  species, 
mostly  natives  of  the  tropics  of  the  West- 
em  hemisphere.  They  are  shrubs,  usually 
covered  with  rusty  stellate  dowu,   the 
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leares  simple,  heart-shaped  with  the  basal 
lol>e8  unequal ;  the  flowers  in  little  clusters 
in  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  flve-petaled, 
with  the  stamens  united  Into  a  long  column 
surrounding  the  stalk  of  the  ovar>'.  hut 
se|i«rating  at  the  summit  Into  from  five  to 
fifteen  filaments,  partly  sterile.  The  fruit 
consists  of  five  carpels,  which  are  generally 
twisted  together  in  a  screw-like  manner. 
H.  laora  is  a  native  of  Southern  India, 
where  Its  singular  twisted  screw-like  fruit, 
about  two  inches  In  length,  is  called 
•  twisted  stick,'  *  twisted  horn,'  or  *  twisty,' 
and,  on  account  of  its  shape  and  name,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
colic  or  twistings  of  the  iMwels.     [A.  S.] 

HELIOCARPU&  A  genus  of  TUiacete, 
found  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
New  Grenada,  readily  recognised  among 
lu  allies  by  the  fruits,  which  are  thin 
nearly  circular  bodies  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  beautifully  ciliated  round 
the  margin  with  a  row  of  radiating  bristles. 
The  resemblance  of  tlie  fruits  to  little 
suns  Is  expressed  In  the  generic  name. 
The  species,  all  very  similar  in  appearance, 
are  shrubs,  or  some  of  theni  forest  trees  of 
considerable  size,  furnished  with  alternate 
long-stalked  heart-shaped  usually  three- 
lohed  leaves.  The  minute  densely  clus- 
tered yellow  or  green  flowers  are  disposed 
In  panicles  or  cymes  terminating  the  bran- 
ches. They  consist  of  four  sepals,  four 
petals,  twelve  to  twenty  stamens,  and  a 
blfld  style  surmounting  a  two-celled  ovary, 
which  when  ripe  becomes  a  two-seeded 
fruit.  [A.A.R] 

HELIOPHTLA.  A  large  genus  of  Crud- 
fercBt  with  twice-folded  cotyledons.  All 
the  species  are  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  are  annual  herbs  or  undei^ 
shrubs,  with  branched  stems,  and  racemes 
of  yellow  white  rose-coloured  or  more 
frequently  blue  flowers.  They  have  a 
more  or  less  elongated  pod  with  two  flat 
or  (in  the  elongated  pods)  slightly  com- 
pressed valves.  Tbe  calyx  is  equal  at  the 
base,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  allied 
genus  Chaynira.  [J.  T.  S.J 

HELIOPSIS.  A  perennial  herbaceous 
plant  belonging  to  the  corymbiferous 
tribe  of  ComposiUr.  The  Involucre  Is  Im- 
bricated, the  florets  of  the  ray  long  and 
narrow,  the  receptacle  chafCy,  and  the  fruit 
four-cornered  without  a  pappus.  H.  Usvis, 
the  only  species,  is  an  American  plant  at- 
taining a  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  with 
rather  broad  serrated  leaves,  and  Urge 
yellow  flowers.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HELIOSIS.  A  term  applied  to  the  spots 
produced  upon  leaves  by  the  concentration 
of  the  rays  of  tlie  sun  through  Inequalities 
of  the  glass  of  conservatories,  or  through 
drops  of  water  resting  upon  them.  In  the 
latter  case  the  destruction  is  seldom  so 
complete  as  In  the  former,  and  the  chloro- 
phyll Is  merely  altered,  especially  In  the 
circumference,  and  not  destroyed.  Such 
spots  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  arise 
from  the  congelation  or  low  temperature 
of  the  drops.  They  afford  a  nidus  for  minute 
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fungi,  which  are  not  In  consequence  to  he] 
considered  as  the  cause.  CM.  J.  B.] 

HELIOSPERMA,  or  HELICOSPEK3CA. 
A  proposed  genus  of  Cary op Ai/Uaeee, -which 
may,  however,  be  rather  taken  to  represent 
a  section  of  Siletu.  The  flowers  are  solicazr 
or  cymose,  long-stalked,  with  a  daraxe 
campanulate  calyx.  The  capsule  is  one- 
oelled,  containing  lenticular  compressed 
seeds,  having  a  series  of  prominent  points 
round  the  back.  8.  alpestris  &nd  (jtuutrQUta, 
natives  of  central  and  soutbern  Europe^  ! 
belong  to  the  section  thus  defined,  wblch  [ 
is  by  no  means  a  natural  one.      [J.  T.  S.J      \ 

HELIOTROPE.  SeUotropium,  especiaHj 
In  a  popular  sense,  H.  perHvianum.  — , 
WINTER.    Nturdosmia  fragrans. 

H^LIOTROPR  (Fr.)  Heliotropium.  — 
D'HIVER.  Nardosmia  fragrans. 

HELIOTROPIACEJB.  A  gronp  of  n>- 
roUifloral  dicotyledons,  considered  by  most 
botanical  writers  as  a  suborder  of  EkretUMr- 
eem.  The  plants  have  a  circlnate  inflo- 
rescence, regular  symmetrical  flowers, 
flve  stamens,  and  four  united  achenes 
forming  the  fruit.  They  are  found  in 
Europe  and  South  America.  See  Ehbstia- 
GEJE.  CJ.  H.  B.1       I 

HELIOTROPIUM.     The  Heliotrope  or 
Turnsole,  Is  a  large  genus  of  Ekretiacete, 
differing  from  the  greater  number  of  gen> 
era  in  having  exalbumlnous  seeds ;  from  . 
Schleidenia^  by  having  a  salver-shaiied,  not 
funnel-shaped  corolla  ;and  from  Tiaridiumt 
by  the  fruit  not  being  two-lobed.     They  j 
are  herbs  or  undershrubs  found  chieflj  In  ' 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  but  a  few  i 
species  reach  Europe,  and  one,  H.  euro-  ' 
pcnim.  Is  distributed  over  the  greater  part  : 
of  southern  and  central  Europe.    They  are 
furnished  with  strlgose  hairs,  entire  oval  | 
oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  terminal  , 
or  lateral'  one-sided  usually  circlnate  ra- 
cemes of  small  white  or  lilac  flowers.    The 
fruit  is  separable  into  four  nuts,  or  drupes, 
having  a  thin  fleshy  covering.    Some  of 
the  species  are  sweet-scented,  as  the  H. 
peruvianum,  which  Is  much  cultivated  on 
that  account ;  on  account  of  their  agreeable 
scent,  its  flowers  get  the  popular  name  of 
Cherry-pie.  [j.  T.  a] 

HELIPTERUM.    A  considerable  genus 
of  ContjMstto,  separated  from  ^elicArysam, 
to  which  a  large  proportion  of  what  axe 
commonly  known  as  everlasting  flowers 
belong,  by  having  the  hairs  of  the  pappus 
feathery  (plumose)  instead  of  rough  (pi- 
lose).    They  are  annuals  or  perennials 
found  in  South    Africa,  Australia,  and 
Tasmania,  commonly  furnished  with  lance- 
shaped  or  linear  leaves,  thickly  clothed 
with  short  white  wool,  and  usually  having 
each  twig  terminated  by  a  sin^rle  flower- 
head,  though  in  a  few  species  the  heads 
are  numerous  and  corymbose.    The  thin 
dry  papery  scales  of  the  involucre,  pink, 
yellow,  or  white  in  colour,  give  beauty  to 
these  flower-heads.    The  inner  series  of 
scales  are  often  spread  out  Into  a  flat 
border  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
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order  of  ascomycetous  ^un^i,  distinguished 
by  the  hymenlum  belngr  more  or  less  ex- 
posed, though  sometimes  covered  at  first 
by  a  veil,  or  the  inflexed  border  of  the  re- 
ceptacle. Many  of  the  species  are  large, 
aud  afford  good  articles  of  food,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  many  are  small  and  mere  bo- 
tanical curiosities.  It  includes  the  escu- 
lent Helvelloe,  the  morels,  &c.,  besides  a  mul- 
titude of  species  varying  greatly  ih  coluur, 
texture,  and  form.  In  a  large  portion  of 
these  the  receptacle  is  depressed,  to  form  a 
cup  or  disk,  but  In  others  it  is  so  raised 
that  it  becomes  plleiforra ;  the  borders  are 
then  more  or  less  closely  attached,  to  the 
stem,  till  at  last  they  are  quite  confluent 
with  it,  so  as  to  form  a  club-shaped  body 
with  scarcely  any  distinct  stem,  as  in 
Oeogloasum  difforme.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HELVELLA.  A  fine  genus  of  ascomy- 
cetous Fungi,  distinguished  by  the  pileate 
receptacle,  which  is  hollow  and  barren  l>e- 
low,  and  whose  borders  hang  down  on  the 
stem,  to  which  they  are  either  slightly  at- 
tached or  quite  free.  The  fructifying  sur- 
face Is  even  and  free  from  pits ;  the  asci 
contain  large  elliptic  sporldia  with  one  or 
two  nuclei.  The  stem  Is  sometimes  sim- 
ple, but  it  is  also  at  times  so  deeply 
grooved  that  it  appears  as  if  it  were  made 
of  many  confluent  stems.  The  cinereoua- 
blackJ7.  tooinofla,.  and  the  pallid  jEr.cri«pa, 
are  our  most  common  species,  and  both  of 
them  are  esculent,  and  when  well  stewed 
form  an  acceptable  dish.  H.  esculenta, 
which  has  been  found  abundantly  in  pine 
woods  at  Weybrldge  by  Mr.  Ourrey,  is  now 
referred  to  Gyromitra,  in  consequence  of 
the  hymenlum  having  many  gyrose  raised 
ribs,  and  is  known  by  this  character  and 
its  brown  tint.  It  is  much  eaten  on  the 
continent;  but  in  some  conditions  ap- 
pears to  be  dangerous.  [M.  J.  B.] 


HELVOLUS. 
little  brown. 


Greyish-yellow,   with   a 


HELWINGIACE^,  HBLWINGIA.  A 
natural  order  and  a  genus  of  monochlamy- 
deous  dicotyledons,  included  in  Llndley's 
garryal  alliance  of  diclinous  Exogens. 
A  shrub  with  the  leaves  alternate,  and  the 
flowers  clustered  on  the  midrib  of  the 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  stamlnate  and  pis- 
tillate ;  perianth  three  to  four-parted,  with 
ovate  spreading  segments ;  estivation 
valvate ;  stamens  three  to  four,  alternate 
with  the  segments  of  the  perianth ;  ovary 
adherent  to  the  perianth,  crowned  with  an 
eplgynous  disk,  three  to  four-celled  with  a 
pendulous  ovule  in  each  cell ;  stigmas  three 
to  four  diverging.  Fruit  drupaceous,  crown- 
ed by  the  remains  of  the  styles  and  disk.  It 
comes  from  Japan,  and  has  alternate  petlo- 
late  acuminate  stipulate  leaves,  and  small 
flowers.  The  young  leaves  of  Heltoingia 
nueifolia  are  used  in  Japan  as  an  esculent 
vegetable.  The  genus  is  by  some  placed 
in  AraliacecB.  [J.  H.  B.J 

H^M^ROCALLE  BLEUB.  (Fr.)  Fun- 
kUi  ovata.  —  DU  JAPON.  Fimkia  mtfr- 
wrdaLa. 


HBMEROOALLIDB^  The  Hemerocal' 
,  lU  family,  a  subdivision  of  the  natural 
{  order  LiliaeecBt  which  belongs  to  the  hy- 
pogynous  monocotyledons  or  Endogens. 
They  are  showy  plants,  bearing  umbellate 
or  racemose  flowers,  white,  yellow,  red, 
or  blue.  Phormium  tenax  yields  New 
Zealand  flax.  Sanaeviera  cylindrica  yields 
fibres  for  cordage  in  Africa.  Examples 
occur  in  HemerocallWtFunkia,Agapanthiu, 
andSVttonia:  seeLiLlACS^.      [J.H.  B.] 

HEMEROGALLIS.  The  Day  Lily,  agenus 
of  Liliacece,  differing  from  the  other 
tubero-fasclculate  rooted  lilies,  by  having 
the  segments  of  the  perianth  united  into 
a  tube,  and  by  their  larger  yellow  or 
orange  flowers.  The  leaves  are  all  radical, 
very  long  or  broadly  linear,  keeled,  the 
scape  branched  at  the  top  with  few  flowers, 
and  a  shortly  trumpet-shaped  perianth. 
They  are  chiefly  natives  of  temperate  Asia 
and  Eastern  Europe,  though  the  two  com- 
monest species,  JET.  fiatxi  and  H.  fulvat 
occur  even  in  France.  [J.  T.  S.3 

HEMESTHEUM.    Lagtreo. 

HEMI.  In  Greek  compounds  =  half,  or 
halved. 

HEMIANATROPOUS.  An  ovule  which 
is  anatropal,  with  half  the  raphe  free. 

HEMIANDRA.  A  genus  of  labiates, 
having  the  calyx  bell-shaped  and  two- 
lipped,  the  stamens  four,  the  fllaments 
smooth,  one  half  of  each  anther  alone 
producing  pollen.  The  name  indicates  the 
last  character  above  mentioned,  viz.  the 
imperfect  state  of  an  anther.  The  species 
of  this  genus  are  erect  or  decumbent 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  south-eastern  parts 
of  Australia,  with  narrow  stiff  entire 
leaves,  bearing  in  their  axils  the  solitary 
flowers.  [G.  D.] 

HEMIANTHU8  mieranthemoides  is  a 
minute  North  American  annual,  consti- 
tuting a  genua  of  Scrophulariacecp,  scarcely 
differing  from  Micranthemum,  by  the  ca- 
lyx being  toothed  only  and  not  lobed,  and 
by  a  more  irregular  corolla. 

HEMICARPHA.  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  HypolUrete, 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  inflorescence 
being  in  solitary  many-flowered  spikes; 
scales  imbricated,  obovate-cuneate,  and  de- 
ciduous :  stamen  one ;  styles  cleft ;  achenes 
elliptlc-oblong.  Steudel  describes  five  spe- 
cies, which  are  natives  of  warm  climates 
in  Africa  and  South  America.        [D.  M.] 

HEMICHROA.  A  genus  of  Amacranthor 
cea,  consisting  of  small  undershrubs  from 
the  shores  of  South  Australia.  They  have 
alternate  semi-terete  exstlpulate  leaves, 
and  solitary  sessile  axillary  blbracteated 
flowers,  with  a  flve-leaved  calyx  coloured 
within,  and  two  to  Ave  stamens  united  at 
the  base.  [J.  T.  8J 

HEMICLIDIA.  A  South-west  Australian 
proteaceous  genus  containing  a  single 
species,  H.  Bcaeteri,  a  shrub  growing  aboat 
five  feet   in  height,  clothed  with  rigid 
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pairs  or  In  whorls,  and  solitary  or  ternate 
Bubsessf  le  extra-axillary  flowers.  The  calyx 
consists  of  five  acute  rii^id  sepals.  The 
corolla  Is  campanulate,  the  limb  cut  into 
five  acute  erect  lobes;  and  there  is  no 
stamlnal  crown.  [W.  C] 

HEMISTE6IA.    SemiteUa. 

HEMISTEMMA.  A  small  genus  of  DO- 
leniacetB,  in  which  the  stamens  are  situated 
upon  only  one  side  of  the  flower.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Madagascar  and  the 
northern  part  of  'Australia ;  they  are  all 
small  twiggy  plants  with  yellow  flowers, 
and  resemble  the  rock-roses  of  Europe, 
their  leaves  being  small,  entire,  and  of  a 
leathery  texture,  smooth  above,  but  cover- 
ed with  white  woolly  hairs  underneath. 
The  calyx  consists  of  flve  permanent 
sepals,  the  corolla  of  flve  petals ;  the  sta- 
mens indeflnite,  a  portion  of  them  being 
sterile  and  resembling  scales ;  and  the  two 
distinct  ovaries  are  terminated  by  thin 
thread-like  styles.  [A.  S.] 

HEMTTELIA.  A  genus  of  tree-ferns  of 
the  polypodiaceous  order  and  the  tribe 
CyatheinecB.  The  fronds  are  large  herbaceo- 
coriaceous,  pinnate,  hipinnate,  or  some- 
times decompound,  the  veins  parallel-fork- 
ed or  pinnate  from  a  central  costa,  the 
basal  ones  arcuately  anastomosing,  form- 
ing elongated  costal  areoles  from  the 
outer  side  of  which  free  veinlets  are  given 
off.  This  venation,  taken  together  with 
the  presence  of  a  half  cup-shaped  involu- 
cre Investing  the  sorus,  characterizes  the 
group,  except  In  the  case  of  H.  apeeioaa. 
In  which  the  costal  arc  is  only  here  and 
there  developed.  They  are  South  American 
or  West  Indian  plants.  (T.  M.J 

HEMITERIA.  A  monstrosity  of  elemen- 
tary organs,  or  of  appendages  of  the  axis. 

HEMITRICHOUS.  Half  covered  with 
hairs. 

HEMITROPAL.  A  slight  modiflcatlon 
of  the  anatropal  ovule,  in  which  the  axis 
of  the  nucleus  is  more  curved. 

HEMLOCK.  Conium  maetilatum.  — , 
GROUND.  Taxtu  canadenaia.  —,  WATER. 
Phellandriumaquatietan;  also  (7icutoviro«a 
BXid  maculaUk 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.    Abies  eanadenns. 

HEMP.  The  name  of  various  valuable 
fibres  employed  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses ;  and  also  of  the  plants  whi  ch  produce 
them.  Common  Hemp  is  Cannabis  totiva.  — , 
AFRICAN.  SansevierazeylanieasLnA  others. 
— ,  BASTARD.  DatUea  cannabina.  — , 
BENGAL  or  BOMBAY.  Orotalaria  jtincea, 
—,  BOWSTRING.  Sanaeviera  zeylaniea  and 
others.  —,  BOWSTRING,  of  India  Calo- 
tropia  gigantea.  — ,  BROWN.  Orotalaria 
juncea.  — ,  BROWN  INDIAN.  Hibxaeua 
eawnabimu.  — ,  INDIAN.  Apoeynum  eon- 
nabinum.  — ,  JUBBALPORE.  Crotalaria 
tenuifolia.  —,  MADRAS.  Crotalaria  juncea. 
-.MANILLA.  Muaatextilia.  —,  SISAL. 
Agave  Siaalana.    —,  SUNN.     Ori^alaria 


^juncea.    —,  VIRGINIAN  or  WATER.    Ae- 
nida  cannainna. 

HEMP- WEED,  CLIMBING.  An  Ameri- 
can name  for  MiJeania. 

HEMPWORTS.  Lhidley's  name  for  the 
Ckinnabinacea. 

HEN  AND  CHICKEN.  The  name  given 
to  a  proliferous  variety  of  the  Daisy,  BelHa 
perennia ;  also  Semperviwim  aoboli/erum. 

HENBANE.    Hyoacyamua  niger. 

HENBIT.  Veronica  hederifolia ;  also  Lor 
mium  amplezicaule. 

HENDERSONIA.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing genera  of  those  Coniomycetea  whose 
spores  spring  from  the  walls  of  a  perithe- 
clum.  The  spores  are  always  more  or  less 
articulated,  and  afford  many  exquisite  ob- 
jects for  the  microscope.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies are,  however.  In  all  probability,  mere 
states  of  different  Sph<Briacei.  The  most 
striking  perhaps  is  one  which  occurs  on 
dead  seeds,  the  elongated  spores  of  which 
have  many  transverse  divisions,  each  arti- 
culation containing  a  large  nucleus.  H. 
polycyatia,  however,  carries  the  division  of 
the  spores  still  further,  having  many  ver- 
tical as  well  as  transverse  septa,  and  being 
moreover  elegantly  coated  with  a  thick  ge- 
latinous stratum.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HEN7REYA.  A  genus  of  Aeantha.eecB, 
named  in  honour  of  the  late  Professor 
Henfrey.  It  is  a  climber,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  most  plants  of  the  order; 
and  is  also  distinguished  by  Its  anthers, 
which  have  awn-like  processes  at  the  base, 
and  by  the  small  two-lobed  stigma  There 
seems,  however,  little  to  distinguish  the 
genus  from  Aayataaia.  H.  acandena,  a  na- 
tive of  Sierra  Leone,  Is  an  elegant  stove 
climber.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HENN^.    iMwaowta  inermia. 

HENRIQUEZIA.  A  genna  of  handsome 
bignoniaceous  trees  of  Brazil  and  Vene- 
zuela, exceptional  In  having  a  calyx  whose 
tube  is  adherent  to  instead  of  free  from 
the  ovary.  Its  border  four  instead  of  flve- 
toothed  ;  In  having  flve  perfect  stamens 
instead  of  four ;  and  in  the  presence  of  sti- 
pules to  the  leavea  They  have  oblong  or 
obovate  entire  leaves  placed  in  whorls  of 
three  to  flve  round  the  stem.  The  handsome 
tubular  flve-lobed  pink  or  white  flowers,]ike 
those  of  some  Bifftionia^  are  disposed  in 
dense  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
The  fruits,  not  the  least  curious  part  of 
the  plant,  are  flat  hard-shelled  bodies  of  the 
shape  of  a  bean,  two-celled,  opening  trans- 
versely by  two  valves,  each  cell  containing 
four  seeda  The  latter  germinate  while 
still  in  the  fruitw  [A.  A.  a] 

HENRY  A.  A  genns  of  Aeantftaeets,  con- 
taining two  species,  natives  of  Central 
America.  They  are  shrubs,  with  hairy 
glandnlose  petiolate  and  ovate  leaves,  and 
spicate  flowers  in  an  involucre  composed 
of  two  bracts,  but  apparently  monophyllous 
from  the  two  neighbouring  margins  of  the 
bracts  being  united  on  the  one  side  while 
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■    th<7  are  fire  on  the  other.    The  oUyx  1« 
'  I  smaJI  and  flvc-pftrted  ;  the  corolln  two-lip- 
ped.  the  upper  lip  dt^ply  bind,  and  the  lower 
' '  cut  Into  two  spttthulate  lobea.       [W.  CJ 

!      RRNRCRBLIA.    The  name  applied  to  a 

•    vbruH,  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands, and 

of  unrrruin  position.    It  is  of  rllnibinff 

:    ttii>lt  with    trifollolate  leaves,  greenish 

flottors  In  axillary  panicles;  calyx  of  ten 

vrivtls  in  two  rows:  petals  ten:  stamens 

flvr,  placed  in  front  of  tiie  flve  outer  sepals ; 

ovary  one-celled,  with  two  ovules ;  stigmas 

'    five  radiating.    By  Mien  It  Is  placed  in  the 

I    order  Pkytocrenaeeee,  [M.  T.  M.J 

It      BBSTSFOOT.    CaueaHt daweotdea. 


HE58LOVIACEiB,HBN8LOVTA.   A  na- 

tnral  order  and  a  genus  of  calycifloral  dico- 
tyledons, belonging  to  Llndley's  aaxlfragal 
alliance  of  perigynons  Bxogens.  Trees 
with  opposite  entire  leathery  exstlpulate 
lrmv«Hi,  and  minute  diopcious  racemose 
flowers.  Perianth  flve-parted,  lined  with  a 
woolly  disk,  the  vstivation  valvate;  star 
mens  Ave,  alternate  with  the  segments  of 
the  perianth,  Inserted  on  a  glandular 
pertgynous  disk ;  ovary  superior,  two-cell- 
ed; ovules  numerous,  anatropal.  Fruit 
a  capsule  opening  by  two  valves;  seeds 
numerous,  minute,  exalburalnous.  They 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  India. 
There  are  three  or  four  species  of  Hat*- 
lovw,  the  only  known  genus,  which  was 
named  nf ter  the  late  Professor  Henslow  of 
O.ini  bridge.  [J.  H.  &] 

HBNSLOVIAN  MEMBRA5B.  The  ca- 
ticle ;  so  called  because  Professor  Henslow 
was  one  of  its  discoverers. 

HENSLOWIA.  A  genus  of  SaMUOaeeee, 
having  monoecious  flow,  rs,  the  perianth 
adherent  to  the  ovary,  with  a  flve-cleft 
limb ;  and  the  stamens  inserted  at  the  base 
of  the  segments  of  the  perianth,  and 
shorter  than  them,  with  awl-shaped  fllft- 
mcnts,  and  introrse  two-celled  anthers. 
The  ovary  is  Inferior,  unilocular,  covered 
by  a  disk,  and  containing  two  pendulous 
ovules.  Fruit  drupaceous,  one-seeded. 
Shrubby  plants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
with  alternate  nearly  sessile  leaves,  and 
small  greenish  flowers.  There  are  eight 
known  species.  [J.  H.  B.J 

HBNWARB.    Alaria  eseulenta. 

HEP,  or  HIP.  The  fruit  of  the  Dog  Rose, 
Roaa  eanina, 

HEPATICA.  A  subgenus  or  section  of 
Anemone,  marked  by  having  the  carpels 
without  tails,  and  the  involucre  of  three 
simple  leaves  close  to  the  flower  so  as  to 
resemble  a  calyx.  The  common  H.  triloba  of 
gardens  is  a  native  of  continental  Europe. 
In  a  wild  state  the  flowers  are  generally 
blue,  more  rarely  rose-colour  or  white,  but 
in  cultivation  many  other  tints  are  to  be 
found.  The  three-lobed  leaves  were 
fiincled  to  resemble  the  liver— whence  the 
name.  [J.  T.  8.] 

HEPATTCA  The  crjrptogams  belonging 
to  this  curious  section,  known  popularly 


mnder  the  name  of  Liverworts,  tbongh 
confounded  with  lichens,  differ  from  the 
mosses,  to  which  they  are  closely  allied.  In 
their  oqisale,  whether  opening  definitely 
or  Indefinitely,  never  having  a  distinct  lid. 
and  consequently  in  the  total  absence  of  a 
peristome.     In  many  genera  there  Is  no 
stem,  but  the  leafy  shoots  are  replaced  by 
an  expanded   membranous  frond  which 
nay  he  quite  simple  or  repeatedly  forked, 
while  it  is  sometimes  irregularly  lobed  or 
laciniate.    Sometimes   it   is   crisped  and 
plicate,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  gill- 
like plates  above.    Below  ft  la  generally 
attached  to  a  substance  on  which  it  grows 
by  alender  delicate  rootlets.    In  the  leafy 
species,  the  leaves  have  rarely  the  same 
lanceolate  outline  so  common  f  n  mosses, 
and  they  are  often  accompanied  by  stipules 
or  lobes  which  give  them  a  habit  which  is 
very  distinct  from  that  of  most  mosses, 
though  the  Bypopterygit  amongst  them 
show  something  of  the  same  structure. 
Tlie  section  comprises  three  distinct  na- 
tural  orders  as  follows : — 
1.  RiociACKi,  in  which  the  capsules  are 
valveless,  and  either  sunk   In  the 
frond  or  seated  on  its  surface.    The 
spores  are  not  mixed  with  the  spiral 
threads  called  elaters. 
S.  MABGHAKTiACKi,with  valvate  caivsules 
seated  on  the  under  side  of  a  stalked 
target-shaped  disk.     Bporcs  mixed 
with  elaters. 
8.  JuNGKRif  ANNiAOEi,     With      Solitary 
fruit  splitting  into  four  equal  valves. 
Spores  mixed  with  elaters. 
The  development  of  the  fruit  and  the 
manner  of  impregnation  are  the  same  in 
these  as  In  mosses.    They  are  also  exten- 
sively propagated  by  gemms.    [M.  J.  BJ 

HBPATICUS.  DuU  brown  with  a  little 
yellow. 

HfiPATIQUB.  (Fr.)  Marehantia.  — 
BLANCHE.  Pamassia  paluttris.  —  DBS 
JARDINa  Bepatica  triloba.  —  DOR^E. 
A  common  name  applied  to  several  species 

of  Saxifraga.     —  ^TOIL^E.    Ifarehantia 
polymorpha;    also    Asperula  odorata.     —  \ 

PRINTAKlftRK    Bepatica  triloba, 
HEPTA.    In  Greek  composition  s  seven. 

HERACLEUM.  A  genus  of  umbelllfers, 
distinguished  by  having  the  fruit  com- 
pressed from  the  back,  each  half  of  it  with 
three  dorsal  slender  ribs,  and  one  at  each 
marginal  line,  one  oil- vessel  in  each  fur- 
row, and  generally  two  in  the  commissure. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  Her- 
cules, probably  in  reference  to  the  proper^ 
ties  of  some,  or  the  size  of  others.  The 
number  of  described  species  is  considei- 
able,  and  they  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
distinguish.  They  are  widely  diffused, 
occurring  in  different  parts  of  India,  In 
Europe  and  America.  Several  have  been 
long  known  in  cultivation,  but  are  not 
possessed  of  any  very  special  recommenda- 
tions. One  species  has  of  late  years  been 
a  very  general  object  of  cultiu^  on  account 
of  Its  large  size  and  commanding  appea^ 
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ance,  viz.  J7.  giganteum,  a  native  of  Siberia. 
This  species  la  easily  raised,  and  flowers 
the  year  after  being  sown,  or  sometimes  a 
year  later  still,  the  latter  being  usually  the 
more  vigorous  and  attaining  larger  size. 
Individuals  ten  to  twelve  feet  high  are 
common,  with  a  circumference  of  stem 
equal  to  about  as  many  inches. 

Some  of  the  species  are  turned  to  various 
useful  purposes.  Our  native  JET.  Sphondy- 
lium  la  need  for  feeding  pigs,  and  in  Scania, 
according  to  Linnaeus,  is  employed  as  a 
domestic  remedy.  A  Kamtschatkan  species 
is  had  recourse  to  by  the  natives ;  the  foot- 
stalks of  the  lower  leaves,  when  properly 
treated,  yield  a  sweet  exudation  which  Is 
employed  In  the  preparation  of  a  distilled 
spirit.  The  roots  and  stems  of  H.  lanatum 
are  eaten  by  some  of  the  native  tribes  of 
North  America.  The  young  shoots  of  H. 
puJbescena  contain  a  sweet  and  aromatic 
juIcc,  and  are  used  as  food  in  some  parts 
of  the  Caucasus.  [G.  D.] 

HERB  BENNET.  Oeum  whanum ;  also 
Conium  maculattimt  and  Valeriana  ojfleina- 
lis.  —CHRISTOPHER.  Actcea  spicata; 
also  Osmunda  regalis,  and  Pnlicaria  dysen- 
terica,  —  GERARD.  JEgopodium  Poda- 
ffraria.    —  IMPIOUS.     FHago  germanica. 

—  IVB,  or  IVY.  Ajuga  Iva ;  also  Corono- 
pu8  Ruelliif  and  Plantago  Coronopua.  — 
MARGARET.  Bellis  perennis.  —  OP 
GRACE.  RtOa  graveolens.  —  PARIS. 
PariB  quadrifolia.  —PETER.  Primxda 
veris.  — ,  POOR-MAN'S.  OraMola  officina- 
lis.   —  ROBERT.    C^aniitm  Bobertianum. 

—  TRUBLOVB.  Paris  qtiadri/oUa.  — 
TRINITY.  Viola  tricolor;  also  Hepatiea 
triloba.  —  TWOPENCE.  Lysimachia 
Nummularia. 

HERBACEOUS.  Merely  green,  or  thin 
Srreen  and  cellular,  as  the  tissue  of  mem- 
branous leavea  Also  producing  an  an- 
nual stem  from  a  perennial  root. 

HERBA  ADMIRATIONIS.  Lewas  zey- 
lanica.    —  ARTICULARIS.    Silene  infiata. 

—  BARONIS.  Thymus  Herba  barona.  — 
IMPIA.  Fila^o  germanica.  —  INDICA. 
lonidiwtn  enneaspermum.  —  MCERORIS. 
Phyllanihus  Urinaria.  —  PARIS.  Paris 
quadrifolia.  —  ROTA.  Ptarmica  Herba  rota. 

—  SANCTI  JACOBI.  Senecio  Jacobaa.  — 
SANCTI  8TEPHANI.  Circcea.  —  SEN- 
TIEN8.  Oxalis  sensitiva.  —  STELLA. 
Plantago  Coronopus.  —  SUPPLEX.  Cym- 
biditim  ovatum.  —  VIVA.  Oxalis  sensi- 
tiva. — VULNERATA  Bupleunim/alcatum. 

HERBARIUM.  A  collection  of  dried 
plants  systematically  arranged. 

HBRBE  A.  CENT  GOi^TS.  (Pr.)  Arte- 
misia vulgaris.  —  X  CLOQUES.  Physalis 
AUeekengi.  —  X  COTON.  Asclejnas  Cor- 
nutl  —  XlScURER.  Chara.  —  AETER- 
NUER.  Ptarmica  vulgaris.   —A  GERARD. 

jEgopodium  Podagraria.  —X  JAUNIR. 
genista  tinctoria,  and  Reseda  luleola.  — 
A  L'ARAIGNEE.  Anthericum  ramosum, 
and  Nigella  datnaseena.     —  A  LA  COU- 


PURE.  Sedum  Telephium.  —  A  LA 
MANNB.  Glyeerta  fluitans.  —  A  LA 
RATE.  Scolopendrium  vulgare.  —  X 
LA  REINE.  Nicotiana  Tabacum.  —■  A 
LA  TAUPE.  Datura  Tatula.  —  A  LA 
VIERGE.  Narcissus  posticus.  —  A 
L'^PERVIER.  Hypochoeris  radicata.  — 
A  L'ESQUINANCIB.  AspenOa  cynanchica,  \ 
and  Geranium  Bobertianum.  —  X  L'HI.  ! 
RONDELLE.  Passerina  SteOera.  —  A 
PRINTEMPS.*  Chenopodium  Botrys.  — 
A  MILLE  FLORIN&  Erythrcea  Centau- 
rium.    —  X  OUATE.     Asclepias  ComuH- 

—  X  PARIS.  Paris  quadrifolia.  —  X 
PAUVRE    HOMME.      Gratiola  officinalis. 

—  X  ROBERT.      Oeranium  Bobertianum, 

—  AU  CANCER.  Hemiaria  glabra.  — 
AU  CHANTRE.  Sisymbrium  officinale.  — 
AU  CHARPENTIER.     Achillea  Ageratum. 

—  AULAITDB  NOTRE-DAMB.  Pulmo- 
naria  officinalis.  —  AU  NOMBRIL.  Cy- 
noglossum  lini/olium.  —  AU  VENT.  Ane- 
mone PulsaHUa.  —  AUX  AnES.  (Eno- 
thera  biennis.  —  AUX  BOUCS.  Chelido- 
nium  majus.  —  AUX  CENT  MIRACLES. 
Ophioglossum  vulgatum.  —  AUX  CHAR- 
PENTIERS.  AchUlea  Millefolium,  and 
Sedum  Telephium.  —  AUX  CHATS.  Ne- 
peta  Cataria,  and  Teucrium  Marum.  — 
AUX  CINQ  COUTURES.  Plantago  laneeo- 
lata.  —  AUX  CUILLERS.  Cochlearia  offl- 
einaXis.  —  AUX  CUREDENTS.  Ammi 
Visnaga.  —  AUXlScUS.  Lysimachia  Num- 
mularia, and  Lunaria  biennis.  —  AUX 
FEMMES   BATTUES.     Tamus  communis. 

—  AUXGOUTTEUX.  ^opodium  Podagra- 
ria.    —  AUX  GUEUX.    Clematis  Vitalba. 

—  AUX  HEMORRHOiDES.  Fiearia  ror 
nunculoides.  —  AUX  MAGICIENNES. 
Circosa  Lutetiana.  —  AUX  MAMELLES. 
Lapsana  communis.  —  AUX  MAS6UES. 
Lyeopodium  clavatum.'  —  AUX  MITES. 
Ver^ascum  Blattaria.  —  AUX  PAN- 
THERES.  Doronicum  Pardalianches.  — 
AUX   PERLES.    Lithospermum  officinale. 

—  AUX  POUMONS.  PtUmonaria  ofHeinaiis. 

—  AUX  POUX.  Delphinium  Staphisagria, 
and  Pedicxilaris  palustris.  —  AUX  PUCES. 
Plantago  Psyllium.  —AUX  SERPENTS. 
Trichosanthes  anguina.  —  AUX  80N- 
NETTES.    Fritillaria  imperialis.    —  AUX 

80RCIERBS.  Cireaa  Lutetiana.  —  AUX 
TETGNEUX.  TussUago Petasites.  —AUX 
VERRUES.  Chelidonium  majus,  and  HeHo- 
tropium  europceum.  —  AUX  VIPERES. 
Bchium  vulgare.  —  BLANCHE.  Diotis 
candidissima.  —  CACH£b.  Lathrcea 
clandestina.  —  CANICULAIRE.  Hyo- 
scyamus  niger.  —  CHASTE.  Vitex  Agnus 
castus.  —  C(EUR.  PuXmonaria  offlci- 
rudis.  —  D' AMOUR.  Beseda  odorata.  — 
DE  GUIN]6e.  Panicum  aitissimum.  — 
DE  L'HIRONDELLE.    Chelidonium  majus. 

—  DE  LA  BAIE  D'HUDSON.    A  kind  of 
Poa.     —  DE  LA  SAINT  JEAN.    Hyperi- 
cum perforatum.     —  DE   LA    TRINJTE. 
Hepatiea  triloba.    —  DE   SAINTE  APOL-  ' 
-J 
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LINE.  HyoseynmuB  niger.  —  DE  8AINTE 
BAR  BE.  BariMTta  wlgarU.  —  DE 
BAINT  ^TIENNE.  Cireeea  Lvietiana.  — 
DE  BAINT  FIACRE.  Belxotr opium  euro- 
paum.  —  DE  SAINT  INNOCENT.  Poly- 
gonum HydrofptTper.  —  DE  SAINT  JO- 
SEPH. Scabiota  »vcei»€L  —  DE  SAINT 
ROCHE.  Inula  dytetderiea.  —  DES 
FEMMES  BATTUEa  Bryoma  dioiea.  — 
DBS  MAGICTENS.      Datura  Stramonium. 

—  DU  BON  HENRI.  Blitnm  Bonut  Henri- 
eu$.  —  DU  CARDINAL.  Symphytum 
i^BMnale,  —  DU  DIABLE.  Datura  Stra- 
monium, and  Plumbago  teaudent.  —  DU 
6RAND-PBIEUR.  Nieotiana  Tabaeum.  — 
DU  SlltoS.  Scrophulariaaguatica.  —  DU 
VENT.,  Anemone  Pulsatilla.  —  EMPOI- 
80NNES.  Atropa  Belladonna.  —  MAURE. 
Beseda  odorata.  —  MORE.  Solanum  ni- 
grum. —  MUSQU^B.  Adoxa  Moachatellina. 

—  SACR^B.  JTeJtttM  Melisaophyllum,  Ifi- 
eotiana    Tabaeum,  and  Verbma  ojJldnalU. 

—  ST.  CHRI8TOPHE.  ActcM,  gpicata.  — 
ST.  PIERRE.  Crithmum  maritimum.  — 
SANS  COUTURE.    OphiogloMum  vulgtUum. 

HERBERTIA.  A  genus  of  dwarf  bul- 
bous Irldareous  perennials  from  Texas 
and  Chili,  one  species  found  in  Brazil. 
They  have  narrow  acute  radical  leaves,  and 
a  short  scape  bearing  at  top  several  pretty 
blue  or  yellow  flowers,  which  have  a  short- 
tubed  six-parted  perianth,  with  the  outer 
segments  triangular,  acute,  and  reflexed, 
and  the  shorter  inner  ones  rounded  and 
erect,  three  monadelphous  stamens  in- 
serted at  the  base  of  the  exterior  seg- 
ments, and  a  three-celled  ovary,  crowned 
with  three  trifld  stigmas  having  recurved 
petaloid  branches.  The  genus,  which  Is 
allied  to  Cypella  and  Iris,  is  named  in 
honour  of  the  late  Dean  of  Manchester, 
who  was  a  high  authority  on  all  matters 
relating  to  bulbous  plants.  [T.  M.] 

HERCULES*  CLUB.  Xanthoxylou  Cla- 
va  Herculit. 

H^RISSONNE.   (Fr.)  Erinaceapungena. 

HERITIERA.  A  genus  of  Sterculiacece, 
containing  two  trees  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, found  on  the  coasts  of  India,  Africa, 
and  many  islands  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere; in  a  cultivated  state  only  in  the 
West  Indies.  They  are  pyramidal  trees 
with  large  handsome  stalked  entire  alter- 
nate leaves  of  a  silvery  white  underneath, 
this  silvery  appearance  giving  rise  to  the 
name  of  '  Looking-glass  tree,*  sometimes 
spplied  to  them.  The  blades  in  H.  maero- 
phylla  are  eight  to  fourteen  inches  long  by 
four  to  six  broad.  The  fine  foliage  and 
symmetrical  habit  of  this  species  render  it 
a  beautiful  object  in  a  plant  stove  where 
it  has  space  to  grow.  The  minute  reddish- 
coloured  unisexual  flowers  are  disposed  in 
terminal  panicles ;  they  have  a  flve-lobed  or 
toothed  calyx :  the  sterile  with  five  sessile 
anthers  united  into  a  tube,  and  the  fertile 
with  Ave  sessile  oraries  which  become, 
when  ripe,  hard  nearly  boat-shaped  carpels. 
They  usually  ripen  but  one  seed,  and  do 


not  open  when  ripe,  in  this  respect  dif- 
fering from  SterculiA,  as  well  as  in  tbeir 
less  numerous  stamens.  C  !<.  L'Heritier. 
whose  name  is  here  perpetuated,  was  adis* 
tiugulshed  French  botanist.        £A.  A.  &} 

HERMANNIE.S.  A  section  of  the  order 
ByttneriaceeBt  distinguished  by  tbe  follov- 
Ing  characters :  —Petals  flat ;  stamens  mo- 
nadelphous at  the  base,  equal  to  the  petals 
In  number  and  opposite  to  them,  all  fertile : 
ovary  one  or  many-celled,  with  two  or 
many  ovules  in  each  celL  Tbey  are  herbs 
or  shrubs  found  in  intertropiod  regions,  j 
but  most  abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Tbe  group  Includes  tbe  genen 
Waltherin,  Melochia,  Biedlea,  PhyaoditaHj 
Hermann^  and  Mahemia :  see  Bttthb- 
BIAOKA.  13.  H.  BL] 

HERMANNTA.  An  extensive  grenus  <tf 
ByttneriacecB,  including  about  elfirhty  spe- 
cies. The  chief  features  of  the  ^enus  ar#:— 
A  bell-shaped  flve-clcft  calyx  ;  five  clawed 
petals,  the  claws  hollowed ;  five  stamens, 
with  their  filaments  flattened,  hat  not 
dilated  above  the  middle  In  the  form  of 
a  +  as  in  Mahemia ;  and  a  flre-celled  ovary, 
which,  when  ripe,  is  a  flve-anerled  capsule 
with  many  seeds.  The  species  are  twiggy 
undershrubs,  having  the  stems  and  leaves, 
especially  the  latter,  which  are  often  ac- 
companied with  leaf-like  stipules,  more  or 
less  clothed  with  starry  hairs.  The  pretty 
t  nodding  sometimes  sweet-scented  flowers 
are  pale  yellow,  orange,  or  reddish-colour- 
ed, disposed  in  dense  clusters  or  loose 
racemes  or  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs.  The  genus  bears  the  name  of  Paul 
Hermann,  once  professor  of  botany  at 
Leyden.  [A.  A.  B.] 


HERMAPHRODITE, 
stamens  and  pistil. 


Oontainin^  both 


HERMAS.  A  genus  of  nmbellifers.  cha- 
racterised by  the  calyx  haylneraflve-parted 
persistent  border ;  and  the  fruit  ovate, 
each  half  with  five  ribs,  the  middle  one 
prominent,  those  on  each  side  of  it  larger, 
the  other  two  smaller.  The  species  are 
small  Cape  herbs,  with  soft  downy  undi- 
vided leaves.  The  outer  flowers  of  the  um- 
bels have  stamens  only,  the  others  have 
both  stamens  and  pistiL  [O.  D.] 

HERMINTERA.  A  genus  of  tropical 
African  trees,  of  tbe  leguminous  family, 
having  thorny  branches,  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves,  and  large  orange-coloured  flowers, 
succeeded  by  linear  oblong  compressed 
legumes,  which  become  at  length  spirally 
twisted.  The  wood  of  H.  daphroxylon,  the 
only  species,  is  very  white,  remarkably 
soft,  having  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of 
pith,  with  the  medullary  rays  and  annual 
rings  almost  Imperceptible.  The  natives 
apply  it  to  various  uses.  [T.  MJ 

HERMINIUM.  A  genus  of  terrestrial 
orchids,  with  small  flowers  very  nearly 
allied  to  those  of  Orchis,  but  tbe  perianth 
has  no  spur,  and  the  anther-cells  are  dis- 
tant at  the  base,  tbe  glands  of  tbe  stalks 
of  the  pollen-masses  protruding  below  tbe 
I 
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celts.    There  are  but  very  few  species,  all 
natives  of  the  northern  or  Alpine  regions 
o:f   Ejurope  and   Asia.    H.  Monorchis,  the 
Sfusk  Orchis,  the  most  common  and  widely- 
spread    species.  Is  occasionally  found  In 
southern  and  eastern  England.     It   has 
{^lobular  tubers  like  those  of  an  Orchis^  but 
the  new  one  Is  always  produced  at  some 
distance  from  the  stem  at  the  end  of  a 
ttalcklsh  fibre,  so  that  the  plant  moves  each 
year  to  a  distance  of  one  or  more  inches 
from  the  spot  it  previously  occupied.    The 
stem  is  slender,  three  to  six  inches  high, 
■with  two  or  three  narrow  leaves  near  its 
base.    The  flowers,  in  a  terminal  spike,  are 
small,  of  a  yellowish  green,  with  narrow 
sepals  and  petals. 

HERMIONE.  One  of  the  divisions  of 
the  genus  Nardsans,  kept  separate  by  some 
botanists,  and  consisting  mainly  of  the 
plants  which  in  gardens  bear  the  name  of 
Polya-nthua  Narcisstts.  According  to  Her- 
bert, the  distinctions  are  :  that  the  cnp  is 
shorter  than  the  slender  cylindrical  tube 
of  the  flower ;  the  stamens  with  conniving 
filaments,  adnate  unequally  near  the  mouth 
of  the  tube,  and  free  only  at  the  curved 
point;  and  incumbent  acute-oval  anthers 
attached  by  the  middle ;  and  the  straight 
slender  style.  Most  of  the  Narcissi  Im- 
ported along  with  hyacinths  from  Hol- 
land, for  spring  flowering  in  gardens,  are 
of  this  group.  (T.  M.] 

HBRMODAOTB.    (Pr.)    Iris  tuberosa. 

HE  RMODACT  YLUS.  The  name  of  a  few 
Eastern  plants  often  Included  in  Iris,  but 
sometimes  regarded  as  distinct.  They 
have  fleshy  tubers,  glaucescent  quadran- 
gular leaves  much  longer  than  the  stem 
which  supports  the  curious  black  and 
green  velvety  flower,  very  small  inner 
perianth-segments,  and  an  oblong  ovary 
narrowed  to  each  end.  Iris  triberosa,  the 
I  typical  species,  is  often  called  the  Snake's- 
head  Iris.  (T.  M.] 

HERNANDIA.  A  genus  of  apetalous 
Exogens,  the  station  of  which  In  the  natu- 
ral system  Is  regarded  as  doubtful  :  by 
some  it  has  been  separated  as  the  type  of 
A  distinct  fftmily,  the  HemandUusece.  It 
consists  of  three  or  four  or  perhaps  more 
species,  tropical  trees  inhabiting  both  the 
East  and  West  Indies  and  Guiana  The 
leaves  are  cordate,  peltate,  and  smooth  ; 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  monoecious,  are 
in  panlcled  masses,  having  a  yellowish 
appearance  from  the  sepals  being  petaloid. 
The  male  flower  has  six  sepals,  and  three 
stamens  opposite  the  three  outer  sepals ; 
between  the  bases  of  the  stamens  are  three 
pairs  of  glands.  The  anthers  open  by  two 
valves,  reflected  laterally.  The  female 
flower,  the  structure  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  imperfectly  understood,  proves  on  ex- 
amination to  have  the  ovary  Inferior,  and 
at  its  base  external  to  the  calyx  it  is  en- 
closed by  a  cup-like  involucre,  which  in  the 
male  flower  is  wanting.  The  sepals  are 
eight,  or  sometimes  in  imperfectly  hermar 
phrodite  flowers  nine,  and  it  has  four  barren 

stamens  which  are  like  the  glands  of  the 


male  flower.  The  ovary  is  one-celled,  con- 
taining one  pendulous  ovule ;  the  style  Is 
short,  furrowed  on  one  side,  and  the  stigma 
is  broad  and  lobulated.  The  seed,  in  which 
the  radicle  is  superior,  contains  no  albu- 
men, and  the  embryo  has  a  crumpled  ap- 
pearance, in  addition  to  which  each  cotyle- 
don is  three-lobed  at  its  base.  By  its  val- 
vular anthers  it  is  nearly  related  to  Lauror 
ceoB,  but  In  its  Inferior  ovary  it  Is  nearer 
CombretaeecB,  and  its  station  consequently 
is  near  Oyrocarpus  and  Illigera  in  the  latter 
family,  the  flowers  of  these  genera  hav- 
ing no  petals,  and  their  anthers  opening 
by  valves.  The  bark,  seed,  and  young 
leaves  of  H.  smiora  are  slightly  purgative. 
It  is  said  that  the  fibrous  roots  chewed  and 
applied  to  wounds  caused  by  the  Macassar 
poison  form  an  effectual  cure.  The  juice 
of  the  leaves  is  a  powerful  depilatory,  de- 
stroying hair  wherever  applied  without 
pain.  The  wood  is  light ;  that  of  H.  guia- 
nensis  takes  fire  so  readily  from  a  flint  and 
steel,  that  it  is  used  as  amadou.      [B.  C] 

HERNANT  SEEDS.  The  commercial 
name  for  the  seeds  of  Eemandia  ovigera, 
used  for  dyeing. 

HERNIARIA.  A  genus  of  lUectbraeete, 
found  in  barren  places  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  They 
are  small  annuals  or  undershrubs  with 
oval,  oblong,  or  linear  leaves,  and  small 
scarious  stipules.  The  minute  flowers,  in 
lateral  clusters  generally  arranged  in  an 
Interrupted  leafy  spike,  have  a  flve-parted 
calyx,  five  petals  reduced  to  mere  threads, 
five  stamens,  two  stigmas,  and  a  membra- 
nous utricular  fruit.  H.  glabra  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  not  unfrequent  in  the  south- 
western counties.  [J.  T.  S.] 

HERNIOLE.    (Fr.)    Hemiaria  gUibra. 

HEROITS  BILL.    Erodium. 

HERPESTIS.  A  genus  of  Scrophularia- 
eece,  allied  to  Gratiola,  and  having,  like 
that  genus,  didynamous  stamens,  with 
two-celled  anthers,  and  a  capsule  opening 
septicldally  in  two  entire  or  bifid  valves. 
It  is,  however,  readily  known  by  the  calyx 
consisting  of  five  distinct  very  unequal 
sepals,  the  lowest  outer  one  always  much 
larger  than  the  others,  and  the  two  inner- 
most often  very  narrow.  Ther«  are  above 
forty  species  known,  natives  of  various 
parts  of  America,  Africa,  Australia,  or 
southern  Asia  They  are  all  herbs,  mostly 
procumbent  or  prostrate,  more  rarely 
erect,  with  rather  small  flowers  usually 
yellow  or  pale  blue.  The  most  common 
are,  ff.  Monrderia,  a  small  creeping  gla- 
brous plant,  with  rather  thick  entire 
leaves,  and  a  pale  blue  or  nearly  white 
flower,  very  abundant  in  almost  all  hot 
countries  in  moist  situations;  and  H. 
ehamadry aides,  a  much-branched  spread- 
ing species  with  ovate  toothed  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers,  common  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  America  from  South  Brazil  to 
Mexico. 

HERRERIA.  A  genus  of  Liliaeea  of 
doubtful  afllnlty,  having  the  habit  of  the 
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Atp«rno*ir>  t>nt  tn  •tructnrv  irsemblinffthe 
^tnlArnrwr.  Thejr  nrr  un<l^r«hrub«  found 
IB  Rnuil  and  Clilll.  witb  tubomus  root>- 
Mnrk.  cllniblnff  atemt,  whorled-fasricled 
UnmilAta  or  linear  leave*,  and  small 
Mvnu^  flowera  In  many-flowered  axillary 
raremea.  The  perianth  Is  herbaceous,  slx- 
ivirted.  persistent:  the  sumens  six  ;  the 
ear«ule  menibranaoeoaa,  three-winged,  and 
ihree-eellrd.  [J.  T.  &] 

HBRMTHBLTA  calutU  Is  the  name  of  a 
terrestrial  orrhid  of  South  Africa,  with  a 
stem  a  foot  high,  bearing  at  the  base  a 
number  of  narrow  grassy  leaves,  and  end- 
tnir  In  a  raceme  of  pretty  flowers  an  Inch 
across  and  of  an  Intense  sky-blue  colour 
—therefore  most  appropriately  named  by 
Dr.  Llndley  in  honour  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schel.  the  celebrated  astronomer.  The 
upper  sepal  is  helmet-shaped,  spurred  near 
the  base,  larger  than  the  lower  ones,  and 
hiding  the  petals.  The  beak  is  trilobed, 
and  between  it  and  the  anthers  is  a  curious 
forked  linear  apiiendage.  [A.  A.  R] 

HR8PERANTHA.  A  genus  of  Cape 
Jrtdaeeir  closely  allied  to  /x/a,  the  species 
remarkable  fur  expanding  their  sweet- 
scented  flowers  in  the  evening— whence 
the  name.  They  are  bulb-tuberous  plant« 
with  sword-shaped  leaves ;  and  the  flowers, 
which  grow  in  loose  spikes,  have  a  long- 
tubed  hypocraterlform  perianth  with  six 
equal  spreading  limb-segments,  three  sta- 
mens Inserted  In  the  perianth  tul)e,  and 
three  stigmas,  which  are  elongate  narrow- 
linear  and  conduplicate.  The  flowers  are 
mostly  white,  sometimes  stained  outside 
with  some  dark  colour.  [T.  M.] 

HESPERIDE.C  A  name  given  by  Lln- 
neus  to  a  natural  order  comprising  the 
genera  Citrtu,  Rtjfrax.nnA  Oarcinia.  It  has 
sometimes  l>een  appiiM  to  the  orange 
family.  Endllcher  gives  the  name  Hea- 
peride$  to  one  of  his  claosos  embracing  the 
orders  Hnvtiriaceo',  Olaeitiea,  AuratUiacefe, 
MeliacMP,  and  Cedrelaeea.  It  is  thus  dc- 
flned :— Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate 
exstipulate  usually  compound  leaves.  Ca- 
lyx free,  imbricate  in  aastivation ;  corolla 
with  petals  equal  In  number  to  the  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx,  valvate  or  convolute  In 
seotlvAtion;  stamens  twice  or  four  times 
the  number  of  the  petals,  free,  raonadel- 
phoufl  or  pol}-adelphous ;  carpels  numerous, 
united  Into  a  one  or  many-celled  ovary; 
ovules  Holltary  or  many,  usually  anatropal ; 
embyro  very  often  exalbuminous ;  coty- 
ledons mostly  fleshy.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HESPERI DI  rM.  A  many-celled  superior 
lndehit»cent  fruit,  pulpy  within,  and  co- 
vered by  a  separable  rlud ;  as  the  orange. 

HESPERia.  The  Rocket,  a  genus  of 
Cruci/ern',  belonging  to  the  section  having 
the  radicle  of  the  seed  bent  over  the  back 
of  one  of  the  flat  cotyledons.  It  Is  dis- 
tinguished from  Malcolmia  by  the  blunt 
not  sharp-pointed  lobes  of  the  stigma  at 
the  end  of  the  long  cylindrical  pod.  They  are 
biennial  or  annual  (rarely  perennial)  herbs 
""ith  somewhat  the  habit  of  the  stock,  but ' 


'  usually  with  leas  stellate  pubescence.  The 
flowers  are  large,  purple,  lilac,  white,  or 
dirty  yellow  ;  in  some  of  the  species  sweet- 
scented  in  the  evening,  whence  the  generic 
nam&  The  common  garden  Rocket,  or 
Dame's  Violet,  is  H.  matronalia,  a  native 

'  of  Europe,  but  probably  not  Indigenous  to 
Britain ;  many  varieties  exist  In  cultivation, 
with  white,  purple,  variegated,  or  double 
flowers.  CJ.  T.  8.3 


,     HE8PER0MBLBS.    The  name  of  a  few 

shrubs  or  trees  of   considerable  size  be- 

I  longing  to  the  Pomaeece,  and   found  at 

I  elevations  of  eight  to  thirteen  thousand 

feet  on  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  New  Gre- 

;  nadiA.    They  have  alternate  stalked  corla- 

1  ceous  ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  white 

'  or  pink  flowers  much  Itke  thnse  of  the 

hawthorn  In  size  and  disposition.    From 

i  this  genus  they  chiefly  differ  in  the  ovaries, 

I  Ave  In  number,  having  each  but  one  In- 

,  stead  of  two  ovules.    The  fruits  are  also 

like  those  of  the  hawthorn.    J7.  lanuginosa 

grows  to  a  large  tree  In  New  Grenada ;  Mr. 

Purdie  remarks  that  it  forms  the  entire 

forest,  beginning  at  ten   thousand  and 

reaching  to  fourteen  thousand  feet,  or 

near  the  perpetual  snow  limiL    Hetpero- 

I  mWes  signifies  Western  Apple.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I  HE8PER0SC0RD0N.  A  genus  of  LI- 
I  Itoeeo!,  differing  from  Brodia>a  by  having 
all  the  six  stamens  anther-bearing,  and  the 
ovary  sessile.  They  are  herbs  found  In 
western  North  America,  having  much  the 
habit  of  some  species  of  Allium^  and  with 
latere  white  or  bluish  flowers.      [J.  T.  &] 

HESflBA.  A  small  genus  of  Amaryllida- 
ce(r,  characterised  by  having  a  bifid  spatbe, 
a  short-tubed  regularlirabed  perianth, 
equal  subulate  filaments  becoming  reflex- 
ed  and  bearing  short  anthers,  a  filiform 
style,  and  a  trifld  fimbriated  stigrma.  It 
Is  represented  by  the  Amaryllit  stellaris  of 
Jacquln.  The  name  Hessea  has  also  been 
given  to  the  genus  Carpolyza.        [T.  M.] 

HETiERIA.  A  small  Australian  marsh 
plant,  belonging  to  the  Philydraceeft  and 
differing  from  PhUydrwn  by  Its  kidney- 
shaped  anther  lobes,  its  central  placenta 
ultimately  detached  from  the  three  valves 
of  the  capsule,  and  by  Its  smooth  seeds. 
H.  Tpygmoea  is  a  small  rush-like  plant  with 
a  spike  of  flowers  of  a  yellow  colour  and 
Invested  by  bracts.  [M.  T.  M.j 

HETERANTHERA.  A  genus  of  Pontede- 
racere,  consisting  of  small  aquatic  herbs 
with  roundish  long-stalked  or  linear  leaves, 
and  one  or  two  small  white  or  blue  flowers 
produced  from  a  spatbe  In  the  axil  of  a 
sheathing  leaf-stalk.  The  perianth  Is  sal- 
ver-shaped, with  a  long  slender  tube  and 
a  spreading  six-Iobed  limb.  ff.  rcni/ormis, 
\  the  Mud  Plantain,  with  roundish  kidney- 
I  shaped  leaves  and  white  flowers,  is  not  un- 
frequent  by  the  muddy  banks  of  streams 
In  the  Southern  United  States.    [J.  T.  6.] 

HETEROCARYUM.  A  genus  of  Bora- 
ginacece,  natives  of  temperate  Asia,  resem- 
bling Omphalodea,  but  having  the  calyx 
segments  caducous,  the  column  of  styles 
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adherinGT  to  the  nuts  as  far  as  their  middle, 
and  the  peduncles  thickened.       [J.  T.  S.3 

HETBROCEPH ALOUS.  Bearing  in  the 
same  individual,  heads  of  entirely  male 
flowers,  and  others  entirely  female. 

HETEROCHiENIA.  A  genus  of  bell- 
worts,  having  the  tube  of  the  calyx  ob- 
conical,  deeply  flve-cleft,  with  the  lobes 
ciliated  ;  seed-vessel  three-celled,  opening 
first  by  three  valves  at  the  summit,  subse- 
quently by  rupture  of  other  parts.  The 
genus  was  founded  by  De  CandoUe,  to  in- 
clude the  Mascaren  plant  formerly  called 
Wahlenbergia  erui/oUa.  [Q.  D.] 

HETEROCODON.  An  annual  from  the 
Oregon  territory  In  North  America,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  genus  of  CampanulacecB 
by  Nnttall,  on  account  of  the  lower  flowers 
having  no  corolla ;  but  it  is  probably  only 
a  form  or  variety  of  Speeularia  per/oliaia. 

HETERODOX.  A  genus  of  bmnlads, 
distinguished  by  the  calyx  having  ten 
teeth,  five  of  which  are  short  and  blunt, 
and  five  elongated.  The  only  species  is  a 
shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape,  having  semi- 
cylindrical  leaves,  which  are  hairy,  ending 
in  awn-like  points.  [G.  D.] 

HETEROGAMOUS.  When  In  a  capitu- 
lum  the  florets  of  the  ray  are  either  neuter 
or  female,  and  those  of  the  disk  male. 

HETEROIDEOUa    Diversifled  in  form. 

HETEROL.ENA.  A  subdivision  of  Pir 
melea  in  which  the  capitula  are  terminal, 
and  the  involucre  formed  of  four  rarely 
five  to  eight  leaves,  and  these  leaves  are 
unlike  the  foliage  of  the  branches,  differ- 
ing in  magnitude  or  in  form  and  texture, 
often  coloured.  They  are  shrubby  plants 
of  New  Holland  and  Tasmania,  with  oppo- 
site leaves.  There  are  thirty-eight  species 
of  Pimelea  in  this  subdivision.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HETEROLEPIS.  A  small  genus  of  Com- 
poaiice,  nearly  related  to  Gazania,  and  found 
in  South  Africa.  The  species  differ  from 
this  and  their  other  allies,  in  having  the 
hairs  of  the  pappus  (which  are  of  unequal 
length  and  ciliated)  in  two  or  three  series. 
All  are  branching  bushes,  with  rosemary- 
like leaves,  and  handsome  flower-heads 
with  the  florets  all  yellow.         [A.  A.  B.] 

HETEROMORPHA.  A  genus  of  um- 
bellifers,  distinguished  from  its  congeners 
by  its  peculiar  fruit,  which  is  apparently 
flve-wlngcd  owing  to  the  different  aspect 
of  its  two  halves,  the  outer  being  provided 
with  two  wing-like  ridges,  the  inner  with 
three.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  [G.  D.] 

HETERONEMEiE.  A  name  applied  to 
the  higher  cryptogams  by  Fries  to  express 
the  fact  of  the  more  complicated  germina- 
tion than  in  the  lower  cryptogams.  The 
production  of  the  pseudocotyledons  in 
ferns  appears  to  be  what  he  had  more 
especially  in  view.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
jected that  In  Puecinia  and  some  other 
fungi  there  is  a  decided  prothallus  preced- 
ing the  formation  of  true  fruit.  [M.  J.  B.3 


HETERONEURON.    Pcecilopterts. 

HETEROPAPPUS.  The  name  formerly 
given  to  a  few  Compontce  of  North  China 
and  Japan,  with  flower-heads  like  Aster. 
They  are  now  known  to  belong  to  the 
genus  CALIMBRI8 :  which  see.   [A.  A.  B.] 

HETEROPHRAGMA.  A  genus  of  BU/- 
noniaceee,  containing  a  single  species  from 
India.  It  is  a  large  tree  with  opposite  or 
ternate  impari-pinnate  leaves,  and  whitish 
flowers  in  dense  terminal  downy  panicles. 
The  calyx  is  campanulate  and  three-lobed ; 
the  corolla  equally  flve-parted,  with  the 
margins  of  the  divisions  waved  ;  there  are 
four  fertile  stamens;  the  ovary  Is  sur- 
rounded by  a  purple  disk,  and  surmounted 
by  a  simple  style  and  a  two-cleft  stigma ; 
the  capsule  is  long  and  pointed ;  and  the 
seeds  have  a  broad  wing.  [W.  C] 

HETEROPOGON.  A  genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Andropogonece^  now 
Included  in  Andropogon.  They  are  mostly 
natives  of  Mexico.  [D.  M.] 

HETEROPSIS.  A  genus  of  Brazilian 
plants,  of  the  family  AracecB,  deriving  Its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  is  different  from  that  of  most  of 
its  congeners.  The  stem  Is  woody  and 
branching,  with  lance-shaped  leaves;  the 
spathe  hooded,  deciduous ;  spadix  blunt, 
covered  with  male  and  female  flowers,  in- 
termixed ;  the  anthers  are  two-celled  and 
gaping ;  ovaries  two-celled,  with  two  ovules 
in  each  cell.  [M.T.M.] 

HETEROPTERIS.  A  genus  of  American 
climbing  shrubs,  with  yellow  or  bluish 
flowers,  belonging  to  the  Malpighiacece. 
Several  are  cultivated  as  evergreen  stove 
climbing  plants ;  their  flowers  have  a  calyx 
with  eight  glands ;  stamens  all  fertile ; 
styles  three  ;  fruit  with  a  wing  thickened 
on  the  lower  margin.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HETEROS.  In  Greek  compounds  b  va- 
riable, or  various. 

HETEROSTEMHA.  A  small  genus  of 
AsclepiadacetSt  natives  of  India  and  the  Mo- 
luccas. Tliey  are  glabrous  twining  shrubs, 
with  opposite  membranaceous  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  few-flowered  interpetiolar 
umbels.  The  calyx  consists  of  five  ovate 
sepals ;  the  corolla  Is  rotate  and  flve-parted, 
with  spreading  lobes.  The  flve-leaved  sta- 
minal  crown  is  very  variable,  differing  in 
each  species.  The  follicles  are  smooth 
and  divaricate,  and  contain  about  twenty 
comose  seeds.  [W.  C] 

HETEROTOMA.  The  name  of  a  Mexican 
herbaceous  plant,  constituting  a  genus  of 
LdbeliacecB.  It  has  a  two-lipped  calyx  ;  a 
tubular  corolla,  the  tube  of  which  is  irre- 
gularly dilated  at  the  base  into  a  spur-like 
form ;  anthers  cohering,  the  two  lower 
ones  hairy ;  ovary  with  two  compartments ; 
stigma  two-lobed.  The  flowers  are  large, 
purple,  arranged  in  racemes.  H.  lobelioidea 
is  the  Bird-plant  of  Mexico.      [If.  T.  M.] 

HETEROTROPA.  The  name  applied  to 
a  genus  of  Aristx)lochiaceaf  represented  by 
a  Japanese  herb,  with  a  coloured  pitcher- 
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nhifXHl  p^rtanch  rtintnirtcd  at  the  throAt, 
wht-n*  (c  I*  provided  wltb  *  pUcmted  ring 
tir  *  r«ir<>na.'  The  antliers  iu«  twelve  In 
iiumtMT,  arrmnved  tn  two  rows :  the  outer, 
t>n  trUniruIar  flhmenca,  open  inwardly, 
and  are  partially  united  together ;  the  inner 
nne«  are  vemille,  n|ion  outwardly,  and  have 
th«*ir  connective  prolonged  Into  a  lance- 
•hiiited  point.  The  plant  has  the  appear- 
ance of  Awrumt  from  which  frenus  the 
alMive  characters  amply  distinffuish  it.  Its 
leaves  are  heart-shaped,  marked  with  white 
spots.  CM.  T.  M  J 

HETEROTROPAL.  Lying  parallel  with 
the  hltum.  A  term  applied  only  to  the 
embryo. 

RfeTRB. 


(Fr.)    Fttffu$  tplvatiea. 

flErCHBRA.  A  genus  of  perennial 
heri«ceous  plants  of  elegant  api>earance, 
nattvciiof  North  Am  erica  and  Si  her  la,  and 
Included  tn  the  Saxi/rngacefB.  The  petals 
are  Are,  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
tulte  of  the  calyx,  of  a  linear  form  and 
slightly  unequal ;  stamens  Bre,  inserted 
wi!h  tl»e  petals ;  ovary  one-celled,  with  two 
parietal  placentas ;  stylos  elongated,  direr- 
gent;  fruit  bursting  between  the  styles. 
The  flowers  are  l>omo  in  clusters  which 
rise  from  a  number  of  lobed  toothed 
leaves.  Several  <»f  the  species  are  grown 
in  Euglish  gardens.  The  root  of  H.  ameri- 
cana  is  so  astringent  that  it  is  called  Alum 
root.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HEWARDIA.  A  genas  of  polypodla- 
ceouA  ferns, agreeing  with  Adiantum  in  all 
the  O0»ential  p<iint8  of  fructification,  but 
dlMlnguished  from  it  by  baring  the  veins 
reticulated.  They  have  linear  continuous 
sori,  as  in  AdianUim  Wiltoni  and  its  allies, 
and  are  pinnate,  bipinnate,  or  pedately  tri- 
plnnate  plants  of  South  America.  It  is 
named  after  Mr.  R.  Reward,  an  amatenrpte- 
ridologist,  and  one  of  the  contributors  to 
this  work.  The  name  has  also  been  given 
to  a  melanthaceous  stemless  herb  from 
Tasmania,  having  ensiform  distichous 
leaves,  and  star-shaped  purple  flowers, 
and  the  habit  of  an  Iria  or  Sinyririchiwm  ; 
but  for  this  the  name  of  laophyais  has  been 
suggested.  [T.  M.] 

HEXA:  In  Greek  compounds  b  six. 
Tlius:  JIamlepidouSt  consisting  of  six 
scales  :  Jlexapteroiu,  having  six  wings  or 
membranous  expansions ;  Hexapyrenmu, 
having  six  stones ;  Hexapetaloid,  consisting 
of  six  coloured  parts,  like  petals;  Hexa^ 
rinou$,  having  six  stamens. 

HEXACENTRIS.  A  small  genns  of  Acan- 
{Aacete.containing  three  species  from  India. 
They  are  climbing  shrubs  with  dentate 
leaves,  and  purple  or  yellow  flowers  in  ax- 
illary and  terminal  many-flowered  racemes. 
The  small  calyx  is  unequally  toothed,  and 
is  snrronnded  by  two  small  bracts.  The 
corolla  has  a  short  tube  and  an  oblique  flve- 
cleft  limb.  The  four  didynamous  stamens 
have  erect  two-celled  anthers,  which,  in  the 
shorter  pair,  have  both  cells  spurred,  and 
the  longer  pair  have  a  spur  on  one  only. 
A  short  subulate  sterile  fifth  stamen  is 


,  present.    The  stigma  is  bifurcate.    H.  my- 
tortnaia  is  very  ornamental.  [W.  CJ 

I     HBXADBSM1A.     A  few  epiphytal    or- 

;  chids  of  Central  America,  dilTerlng  from 

Epidendrum  in  having  six  Inatead  of  four 

pollen-masses ;  whence  the  generic  name. 

'  They  are  tufted  plants  a  few  inches  high, 

I  with   narrow  oblong  psendobnlbs,  a  few 

I  short  grassy  leaves,  and  a  number  of  !n- 

consplcnous  green  or  white  flowers  in  a 

terminal  raceme.  [A.  A.  BJ 

HEXAGON lA.  A  fine  genus  of  pore- 
bearing  FuMgit  distinguished  by  itc  large 
angular  pores,  which  resemble  the  cells 
of  a  honeycomb.  Most  of  the  species  are 
hard  and  woody,  but  one  or  two  arc  thin 
and  flexible  as  paper.  They  are,  with  bnt 
one  or  two  exceptions,  inhabitants  of  tro- 
pical countries.  We  have  no  species  In 
Great  Britain,  bnt  H.  sericea  Ib  found  In 
the  forests  above  Canada.  One  or  two 
species  are  found  on  gum  trees  in  Aus- 
tralia. In  some  Indian  species  the  pores 
are  one-sixth  of  an  inch  across.  [M.  J.  B.J 

HEXALOBF8.  A  genus  of  anonaceoos 
shrubs,  inhabiting  Senegal  and  Madagas- 
car. They  have  a  six-cleft  corolla,  with 
the  spreading  segments  tn  two  rows ;  nu- 
merous club-shaped  stamens,  attached  to 
the  sides  of  a  convex  receptacle ;  and  nume- 
rous ovaries  with  sessile  stigmas;  fruit 
of  several  few-seeded  berries.    [M.  T.  M.] 

HETNEA.  A  genus  of  Indian  trees  be- 
longing to  the  Meiiacea,  among  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  tube  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  stamens,  which  Is 
deeply  five-cleft,  the  segments  being  also 
cleft ;  the  anthers  are  ten,  sharply  pointed ; 
ovary  two-celled,  imbedded  in  a  fleshy 
disk,  and  ripening  into  a  somewhat  fleshy 
capsular  fruit,  which  is  one-celled  by  abor- 
tion and  single-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HIANS.  Gaping ;  opening  by  a  long  nar- 
row fissure  cut  across  the  shorter  axis. 

HIBBERTIA.  A  genus  of  JHlleniaeea 
confined  to  Australia  and  Tasmania,  com- 
prising about  fifty  species.  They  usually 
form  little  heath-like  tufted  shrubs,  or  their 
slender  stems  trail  along  the  ground,  but 
occasionally  they  grow  several  feet  in 
length  and  climb  upon  other  shrubs.  Their 
flowers  are  yellow,  borne  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  generally  give  out  a  very  un- 
pleasant odour ;  they  have  five  thick  lea- 
thery permanent  sepals,  and  five  thin  fuga- 
ceous  petals ;  the  stamens  are  very  nume- 
rous, entirely  free  or  united  at  their  bases 
into  several  bundles;  and  the  one-celled 
ovaries,  two  to  Ave  in  number,  are  termi- 
nated by  a  diverging  style.  The  fruit  cod- 
sists  of  two  or  more  carpels  splitting  open 
down  the  inner  edge,  and  containing  one 
or  several  roundish  shining  seeds,  each 
partly  surrounded  by  on  aril. 

H.  derUata,  a  climbing  species,  is  one  of 
the  most  showy,  and  grows  six  or  eight  feet 
high.  H.  grouulttTiaifolia  is  another  of  the 
climbing  kinds,  having  leaves  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  the  common  gooseberry 
bush,  its  trailing  stems  tinged  with  red,  and 
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its  flowers  produced  In  great  abundance  at 
the  ends  of  little  side  branches.  H.  volvJbi- 
lis,  the  largest  species  of  the  genus,  has  a 
stiff  climbing  stem,  and  pale  yellow  flowers 
two  inches  across,  but  most  disagreeably 
scented.  [A.  S.] 

HIBERNACULTJM.    The  poetical  name 
of  a  bud  or  bulb. 

HIBERNAL.    Of  or  belonging  to  winter. 

HIBISCUS.  The  Rose-mallow  fiimily, 
a  very  large  genus  of  MaXwueoBy  character- 
ized by  their  large  showy  flowers  being 
borne  singly  upon  stalks  towards  the  ends 
of  the  branches ;  by  having  an  outer  calyx 
or  involucel  composed  of  numerous  leaves, 
and  an  inner  or  true  calyx  cut  into  flve  divi- 
sions at  the  top,  which  does  not  fall  away 
after  flowering ;  by  having  flve  petals  broad 
at  top  and  narrow  towards  the  base,  where 
they  unite  with  the  tube  of  the  stamens; 
and  by  the  latter  forming  a  sheath  round 
the  flve-branched  style,  and  emittmg  fllar 
ments  bearing  kidney-shaped  anthers 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 
The  fruit  is  flve-oelled,  with  numerous 
seeds.  The  majority  of  the  species  are  tro- 
pical, but  a  few  are  found  in  temperate 
regions,  and  one,  H.  Trionum,  occurs  in 
the  South  of  Europe  and  also  In  New  Zea- 
land. Most  of  them  are  shrubs,  but  a  few 
form  moderately  high  trees.  All  possess 
tlie  mucilaginous  properties  common  to 
the  order,  and  several  are  eaten  as  pot- 
herl>s,  while  their  inner  bark  yields  more 
or  less  flbre. 

H.  cannaJbmua  has  a  prickly  stem,  six  or 
eight  feet  high,  and  deeply-parted  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  hemp.  The 
flowers  are  pale  yellow  with  a  dark  purple 
blotch  at  the  bottom  of  each  petal.  This  Is 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  cul- 
tivated on  account  of  the  flbre  contained  in 
Its  stems,  the  seeds  being  sown  thickly  so 
as  to  induce  the  plants  to  grow  up  tall, 
straight,  and  unbranched.  The  flbre,  like 
that  of  other  malvaceous plants,  bears  more 
resemblance  to  jute  than  to  hemp,  though 
it  is  sometimes  called  Indian  Hemp.  It 
comes  to  this  country  in  small  quantities, 
and  is  sometimes  called  Bastard  Jute.  In 
Western  India  the  plant  is  called  Ambaree, 
and  its  leaves  are  eaten  as  a  pot-herb,  and 
an  oil  is  extracted  from  its  seeds. 

H.  Rosa  sinengis,  a  well-known  ornament 
of  our  hothouses,  is  a  native  of  India, 
China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  a  tree 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high ;  and  has  very 
variable  flowers— double,  single,  red,  dark 
purple,  yellow,  white,  or  variegated,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  variety.  These 
flowers  contain  a  quantity  of  astringent 
juice,  and  when  bruised  rapidly  turn  black 
or  deep  purple ;  they  are  used  by  the 
Chinese  ladies  for  dyeing  their  hair  and 
eyebrows,  and  in  Java  for  bUcking  shoes, 
whence  the  plant  is  frequently  called  the 
Shoe-black  Plant. 

H.  ayriaeuB,  commonly  called  AUhcBafru- 
tee,  is  a  hardy  deciduous  shrub,  with  large 
showy  flowers,  produced  In  great  profu- 
sion In  the  autumn  months.  [A.  S.3 


HIBISCUS,  BASTARD.    Athania  Malvor 
viscus. 
HICKORY.    Carya. 

HIDDEN-VEINED.  Having  the  veins 
so  buried  in  the  parenchyma,  that  they 
are  not  visible  upon  external  inspection. 

HIERACIUM.  A  large  and  exceedingly 
difficult  genus  of  cichoraceous  plants, 
mostly  with  yellow  flowers,  inhabiting  the 
temperate  countries  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, and  distinguished  among  allied 
genera  by  having  a  brown  brittle  pappus 
and  no  beak  to  the  fruit.  Prom  twenty  to 
thirty  species  are  Indigenous  to  Britain,  I 
growing  in  hedges,  woods,  and  mountains,  j 
One  of  the  best  known  and  most  attractive 
of  these  is  JET.  PUosella,  common  on  heaths 
and  In  dry  pastures,  a  dwarf  plant  with 
creeping  leafy  scions,  elliptical  leaves 
clothed  above  with  scattered  long  hairs, 
and  bearing  on  leafless  stalks  a  single 
brilliant  light  yellow  flower.  Other  com- 
mon species  are  S.  sylvaticum  and  H. 
umbellatumt  tall  weeds  with  leafy  stems 
and  uninteresting  yellow  flowers.  Several 
others  are  more  or  less  frequent,  but  can 
only  be  discriminated  by  the  application  of 
much  patient  care.  H.  aurarUicunim,  called 
Grira-the-colllerfrom  the  black  hairs  which 
clothe  the  flower-stalk  and  involucre,  is 
an  ornamental  plant  with  orange-coloured 
flowers,  often  cultivated  in  flower  gardens. 
The  systematic  name  Hieradum,  the 
English  Hawkweed,  the  French  Eperviire, 
and  the  German  Habichtskravit  all  have 
reference  to  an  ancient  belief  that  birds 
of  prey  made  use  of  the  juice  of  these  plants 
to  strengthen  their  vision.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HIEROCHLOA.  A  genus  of  grrasses  be- 
longing to  the  PhalaridecB,  and  consisting 
of  several  species  spread  over  the  colder 
parts  of  both  hemispheres.  They  have 
loose  spreading  or  narrow  crowded  pani- 
cles ;  three-flowered  spikelets,  the  two  lower 
flowers  being  males  with  three  stamens, 
and  the  upper  one  smaller  with  two  sta- 
mens and  hermaphrodite ;  the  glumes  are 
Bcarions,  boat-shaped,  and  pointed.  One 
native  species,  H.  borealU,  found  near 
Thurso,  occurs  in  mountain  pastures  in 
Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and 
also  in  New  Zealand.  The  name  HierochloOt 
sometimes  written  Hierochloe  —  whence 
Holy-grass— refers  to  the  practice,  adopted 
In  some  pafts  of  Germany,  of  strewing  It 
before  the  doors  of  churches  on  festival 
days.  [T.  M.] 

HIGGINSIA.  A  genus  of  small  Peruvian 
shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Cinchonacece. 
The  parts  of  the  flower  are  arranged  in 
fours ;  the  corolla  is  somewhat  bell-shaped, 
with  a  short  tube,  concealing  the  stamens  I 
within  It;  the  ovary  has  two  compart-  * 
ments ;  the  ovules  are  numerous,  the  style 
short,  and  the  stigma  cleft  and  projecting. 
The  fruit  is  berry-like,  and  two-celled. 
See  Caxpylobotbys.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HI6-TAPER.  Verbaaeum  Tkapatu.  The 
name  is,  according  to  Dr.  Prior,  often  in- 
correctly spelt  High-taper. 
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ComposUeBt  consisting  of  slender  herbs  or 
small  branching  shrubs,  with  leaves  and 
flower-heads  something  like  chamomile. 
The  leaves  are  pinnatifld ;  the  flowers  are 
minute  yellow  rayless,  disposed  in  corymbs 
at  the  euds  of  the  twigs,  and  not  unlike 
those  of  Artemisia,  to  which  the  genus  is 
allied.  The  outer  florets  have  pistils  only, 
the  inner  stamens ;  and  the  orbicular  com- 
pressed achenes  have  slightly  winged  mar- 
gins, and  no  pappus.     ',  [A.  A.  B.] 

HIPPOBROMUS  alaius,  the  only  re- 
presentative of  a  genus  of  Sapindacece,  is 
a  South  African  tree  of  considerable  size, 
with  alternate  unequally-pinnate  leaves, 
bearing  in  their  axils  short  velvety  clus- 
ters of  small  reddish  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  made  up  of  four  to  six  pairs  of  unequal- 
sided  serrate  leaflets ;  and  the  flowers  are 
unisexual,  the  sterile  with  five  sepals,  five 
petals,  and  eight  stameus,  the  fertile  with 
a  like  calyx  and  corolla,  and  a  few  barren 
stamens  surrounding  a  three-celled  ovary 
tipped  with  a  short  style.  The  genus 
differs  from  Sapindust  in  the  petals  being 
destitute  of  a  scale  or  tuft  of  hairs  on  their 
Inner  surface,  as  well  as  in  the  round  ber- 
ried fruits  the  size  of  a  pea  accompanied 
by  the  remaining  calyx.  The  colonial  name 
of  the  tree  Is  Paardepis.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HIPPOCASTANE^  A  group  of  hypo- 
gynous  Exogens,  forming  a  subdivision  of 
the  order  Sapindacels  :  which  sec. 

HIPPOCRATEACE^  A  natural  order 
of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons,  included  in 
Lindley's  rhamnal  alliance  of  perigynous 
Exogens.  Shrubby  plants  with  opposite 
simple  leaves  having  deciduous  stipules; 
sepals  and  petals  five  imbricate ;  stamens 
three  monadetphous.  Fruit  either  con- 
sisting of  three- winged  carpels,  or  liaccate. 
The  prominent  character  of  the  order  is 
the  ternary  stamens,  and  pentamerous 
sepals  and  petals.  The  plants  are  chiefly 
natives  of  South  America,  but  some  are 
found  in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  nuts  of 
Hippocraiea  eomosa  are  oily  and  sweet. 
The  fruit  of  TonUlea  pyriformia  is  eaten  in 
Sierra  Leone.  There  are  seven  genera  and 
about  ninety  species.  Examples:  Hippo- 
eratea,  Tojitelea,  and  Salacia.       [J.  H.  B.] 

HIPPOCRATEA.  A  genus  of  the  small 
order  Hippocrateacea,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  species,  the  greater  part 
natives  of  the  tropics  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  the  remainder  found  princi- 
pally in  Western  Africa,  India,  and  the  is- 
land of  Timor.  They  are  climbing  shrubs, 
with  opposite  entire  or  toothed  usually 
smooth  leaves,  and  panicles  of  small  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  produced  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  characterized  by  the  an- 
thers of  their  stamens  consisting  of  single 
cells,  which  burst  open  transversely. 
Their  fruit  also  differs  considerably  from 
those  of  the  allied  genera,  being  composed 
of  three  (occasionally  only  one  or  two) 
separate  flattened  leathery  carpels,  which 
split  down  the  middle  Into  two  halves 
when  ripe,  each  half  resembling  in  shape 
a  little  boat.  [A.  S.] 


HIPPOCREPIFORM.  Horseshoe-shaped. 

HIPPOCREPIS.  The  Horseshoe  Vetch, 
a  genus  of  herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrub- 
by leguminous  plants,  so  called  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  their  seed-vessels,  which 
are  long  and  jointed,  each  joint  being  one- 
seeded  and  curved  into  a  shape  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  a  horseshoe.  In  all  the 
species  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  a  ter- 
minal leaflet.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  in 
some  species  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  but  more  frequently  collected  into 
simple  umbels  on  slender  axillary  stalks. 
The  only  British  species,  H.  comvaa,  is  a 
low  trailing  plant  with  much  of  the  habit 
of  the  common  bird's-foot  trefoil,  butdiffers 
both  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves  and  i)od8. 
'  It  is  not  uncommon  on  sunny  banks  of 
!  chalk  or  limestone.  Several  other  Hpecies, 
some  of  which  are  annuals,  inhabit  the 
south  of  Europe.  French,  Hippoeripe;  \ 
German,  Hufeitenpflarue.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HIPPOMANE.  The  celebrated  poisonous 
Manchineel  or  Manzanillo  tree  of  tropical 
South  America  (Hippomane  MancineUa)  is  | 
the  only  species  of  this  genus  of  spurge- 
worts.  It  Is  a  tree  forty  or  flfty  feet  I 
high,  common  In  many  of  the  West  Indian  ' 
Islands  and  in  Venezuela  and  Panama,  usu- 
ally growing  on  sandy  sea-shores.  Its  leaves 
are  stalked,  shining  green,  egg-shaped  or 
elliptical,  with  the  edges  cut  into  saw-like 
teeth,  having  a  single  gland  on  the  upper 
side  at  the  junction  of  the  stalk  and  leaf. 
Its  flowers  are  very  small  and  inconspi- 
cuous, and  of  separate  sexes,  borne  on  long 
slender  spikes,  the  females  few  placed  singly 
at  the  base  of  the  spike,  the  males  in  little 
clusters  occupying  the  upper  part.  The 
calyx  of  the  males  is  two-parted,  and  that 
of  the  females  three-parted,  the  male  con- 
taining two  or  four  stamens  joined  toge- 
ther by  their  filaments,  and  the  females  a 
many-celled  ovary,  crowned  with  from 
four  to  eight  styles  and  reflexed  stigmas. 
Its  fruit  is  a  roundish  fleshy  yellowish- 
green  berry. 

The  virulent  nature  of  the  juice  of  the 
Manchineel  tree  has  given  rise,  In  the  west- 
em  hemisphere,  to  nearly  as  wonderful 
stories  as  those  associated  with  the  upas 
tree  in  the  eastern  ;  but  although  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  possesses  extremely  poi- 
sonous properties.  Its  powers  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  many  of  the  tales 
must  be  regarded  as  fabulous.    Among  the 
statements   referable  to  the  latter  class 
may  be  included  the  assertions  that  grass 
will  not  grow  under  it,  that  mere  sleeping  in 
Its  shade  causes  death,  that  its  juice  raises 
blisters  difflcult  to  heal  when  applied  to  the 
skin,  and  others  of  a  like  nature.    It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  juice,  which  resem- 
bles pure  white  milk,  does  possess  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  acridity,  and  that  some 
persons  suffer  great  pain  from  incautiously 
handling  it,  while  others  again  do  not  ex- 
perience the  slightest  inconvenience  from 
it,  its  effects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poisonous 
Shua  of  North  America,  depending  upon 
peculiarities  in  the  constitutions  of  differ- 
ent individuals.  Perhaps  its  most  daiigerous 
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